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OExVERAL     GORDON. 


WHO  ARE  THE  REALLY  GREAT  AND  SUCCESSFUL 
MEN  IN  THIS  WORLD  ? 

*  Those  who  take  honours  in  Nature's  University,  who  learn 
the  laws  which  govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them,  are  the 

really  great  aijd  successful   men  in  this  world Those 

who  wou'r  learn  at  all  are  plucked,  and  then  you  can't  come  up 
again.  Nature's  pluck  means  extermination.'  The  sinipie 
meaning  is,  when  ailing,  pay  no  attention  to  the  regulation  of 
your  diet,  exercise,  or  occupation ;  attempt  no  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  life ;  or  when  you  have  drawn  nn  over-draft  on  the 
bank  of  life,  &c.,  avoid  the  use  of  ENOS  FRUIT  SALT,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  body  what 

A  frail  and  fickle  tenement  it  is, 

WMeh,  like  the  brittle  glass  that  measures  time. 

Is  often  broke  ere  half  its  sands  are  run. 


TCNO'S    PBUIT    SALT.-Errors  of 

■*^  eating  or  drinking ;  or  how  to  enjoy  or  cause  good 
food  to  agree  that  wuld  otherwise  disorder  the 
digestive  organs,  and  cause  bilfoonness,  sice  headache, 
skin  eruptions,  impure  blood,  pimples  aju  the  fare, 
giddiness,  fever,  feverlshnesi,  mental  depression,  want 
of  appetite,  Mumess  of  stomach,  constipation,  Tomiting, 
thirst,  and  other  disastrous  diseases. 

TJSB  ENO'S  FBUIT  SALT.— Or  as 

^^  a  health-giving,  refreshing,  cooling,  invigorating 
beverage,  or  afi  a  gentle  laxative  and  tonic  in  the 
various  forms  of  indigestion,  use  EKO'S  FRUIT 
SALT. 

AI*SO     GOUTY     BHEUMATIC 

■**•*•  POISONS  from  the  blood,  the  ncgleot  of  which 
often  results  in  apoplexy,  heart  disease,  and  auddea 
death. 

J^  GENTLEMAN   WRITES :- 

'  West  Brompton. 
*  Dear  Sir,— I  think  it  is  only  just  to  you,  and  fair  to 
suflTcriug  humanity,  that  I  should  bricg  before  yon  the 
following  facts  :  A  most  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  a  great  sufferer  from  rheu- 
matic gout,  was  advised  by  a  celebrated  Lond'm 
Physician  to  take  two  spoonfuls  of  ENO'8  FRUIT 
SALT  in  a  tumbler  of  water  flr»t  thing  in  the  morning, 
the  physician  at  the  i^ame  time  observing  to  my  friend, 
**  I  always  take  it  myself,  and  find  it  invaluable,  and 
can  coofidently  recommend  it  to  you  as  the  best  remedy 
you  can  possibly  uae."  The  above  occurrence  took 
place  some  months  since.  My  friend  at  o»  ce  com- 
menced taking  the  FRUIT  SALT  as  recommended, 
and  the  benefit  he  has  received  is  something  wonderful ; 
in  fact,  he  is  quite  a  new  maa.— YeHra  faithfully, 

TliUTH.' 


BILIOUS     ATTACKS. -In   bilious 

^^  people,  and  what  are  called  bilious  attacks,  the 
liver  is  employed  in  getting  rid  of  excessive  qnantiiies 
of  certain  ingredient!*,  and  when  it  is  unable  to  do  so, 
sick  headache  is  produced  by  a  retention  of  bile  iu  the 
blood.  ENO'3  FRUIT  SALT  exercises  a  simple  but 
special  action  on  the  liver,  by  which  the  cecretion  of 
tDe  bile  is  regulated.  In  the  deficiency,  therefore,  of 
the  excretive  powers  of  the  liver  into  the  intestines 
biliousness  is  caused,  and.  as  a  natural  con§oquei)CP, 
great  slugjiishnesa  of  the  body,  and  apathy  of  tbe  mind. 
In  any  case  where  the  liver  is  sluggish  E.VO'8  FRUIT 
SALT  w^ill  increase  its  action  by  natural  means,  and 
thus  prevent  what  is  termed  *  the  blues.' 

TJSE   BNO'S   PBUIT   SALT    pre 

*^  pai-ed  from  sound  ripe  fruit  What  every  travel- 
ling trunk  and  household  in  the  world  onghtto  contain 
—a  bottle  of  ENO'8  FRUIT  SALT.  Without  such  a 
simple  precaution  the  jeopardy  of  life  is  immensely 
increased. 

QUDDEN  CHANGES  OF  WEA- 

THER.— Drawing  an  over-draft  on  the  bank  of 
life.  Late  hours,  fagged,  unnatural  exciUment. 
breathing  impure  air,  too  rich  food,  alcoholic  drink, 
gcuty,  rheumatic,  and  other  blood  poisons,  bili»u8nefis. 
sick  headache,  skin  eruptions,  pimples  on  the  face, 
want  of  appetite,  sourness  of  atomach,  &c.,  use  £KO*S 
FRUIT  SALT..  «    -  gt 

QTIMULANTS  and  insufficient  amount 
^^  of  exercise  frequently  derange  1»he  Wver.  ENO'S 
FBUIT  SALT  is  piCuTiarly  adapted  for  any  consti- 
tutional weakness  cf  the  liver.  A  world  of  woes  is 
avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO'8  FRUIT 
SALT.  *  All  our  customers  for  ENO'8  PRUTT  SALT 
would  not  be  without  it  upon  any  oonslderation,  thej 
having  reeeived  so  much  benefit  from  It.—Woot' 
Brothers,  Chemists,  Jenwy,  1878." 


■TIHE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.— «  a  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public, and  oommai)d> 
success.    A  score  of  ntominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unecnipulous,  who,  in  copyioR 
the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  >et  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights  exerci^ 
an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secura  reputation  and  profit/— Adams. 

CAV^TION.—JExajnine  emeh  B«ttle,  mnd  see  the  CAT8VZB  is  marJeed  «ENO*S  PRUIT 
SAXiT.'  Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation.  Sold  b}r 
all  Chemists*    J}irections  in  Sixteen  Languages  How  to  Prevent  IHsease, 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fmit  Salt  Vorks,  Hatcbam,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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White  Heather; 

A  NOVEL. 

By  William  Black. 
CHAPTER  XLI. 

IN   OTHER   CLIMES. 

"VpEVER  was  there  a  gayer  party  than  this  that  was  walking 
Xl  from  the  hotel  towards  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  on  a 
brilliant  and  blue-skied  October  morning.  Perhaps  the  most 
demure — or  the  most  professedly  demure — was  Miss  Carry  Hodson 
herself,  who  affected  to  walk  apart  a  little ;  and  swung  carelessly 
the  fur  cape  she  carried  in  her  hand ;  and  refused  all  kinds  of 
attentions  from  a  tall,  lank,  long-haired  young  man  who  humbly 
followed  her ;  and  pretended  that  she  was  wholly  engrossed  with 
the  air  of 

*  Vm  in  lovey  sweet  Miatreas  Prue, 
Sooth  I  canH  conceal  it ; 
My  poor  heart  is  broke  in  two — 
You  alone  can  heal  it' 

As  for  the  others  of  this  light-hearted  and  laughing  group  of 
young  folk,  they  were  these :  Miss  Kerfoot,  a  fresh-coloured, 
plump,  pleasant-looking  girl,  wearing  much  elaborate  head-gear 
rather  out  of  proportion  to  her  stature;  her  married  sister, 
Mrs.  Lalor,  a  grass-widow  who  was  kind  enough  to  play  chaperon 
to  the  young  people,  but  whose  effective  black  eyes  had  a  little 
trick  of  roving  on  their  own  account — perhaps  merely  in  quest  of 
a  joke ;  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Tilley,  an  adolescent  practitioner,  who  might 
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have  inspired  a  little  more  confidence  in  his  patients  had  he 
condescended  to  powder  his  profuse  chestnut-brown  hair;  and, 
finally,  the  long  and  lank  gentleman  who  waited  so  humbly  on  Miss 
Hodson,  and  who  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Huysen,  of  the  Chicago  Citizen. 
Miss  Carry  had  at  length — and  after  abundant  meek  intercession, 
and  explanations,  and  expressions  of  remorse — pardoned  the 
repentant  editor  for  his  treatment  of  Konald.  It  was  none  of  his 
doings  he  vowed  and  declared.  It  was  some  young  jackass  whom 
the  proprietors  of  the  paper  had  introduced  to  him.  The  article 
had  slipped  in  without  his  having  seen  it  first.  If  only  her  Scotch 
friend  would  write  something  more,  he  would  undertake  that  the 
Chicago  Citizen  would  treat  it  with  the  greatest  respect.  And 
so  forth.  Miss  Carry  was  for  a  long  time  obdurate  ;  and  affected 
to  think  that  it  was  poetical  jealousy  on  his  part  (for  the  lank- 
haired  editor  had  himself  in  former  days  written  and  published 
sentimental  verse — a  fact  which  was  not  forgotten  by  one  or  two 
of  the  wicked  young  men  on  the  staflF  of  the  N.  F.  Sun,  when 
Mr.  Huysen  adventured  into  the  stormy  arena  of  politics),  but  in 
the  end  she  restored  him  to  favour,  and  found  him  more  submis- 
sive than  ever.  And  in  truth  there  was  substantial  reason  for 
his  submission.  The  Chicago  Citizen  paid  well  enough,  no 
doubt ;  but  the  editor  of  that  journal  had  large  views  ;  and  Miss 
Hodson's  husband — if  all  stories  were  true — would  find  himself  in 
a  very  enviable  position  indeed. 

*  Mayn't  I  carry  your  cape  for  you,  Miss  Hodson  ?  '  the  tall 
editor  said,  in  the  most  pleading  way  in  the  world. 

'  No,  I  thank  you,'  she  answered,  civilly  enough ;  but  she  did 
not  turn  her  head ;  and  she  made  believe  that  her  mind  was 
wholly  set  on 

*  rm  in  love,  sweet  Mistress  Prue, 
Sooth  I  canH  conceal  it! 

This  timid  prayer  and  its  repulse  had  not  escaped  the  sharp 
observation  of  Miss  Kerfoot. 

*  Oh,'  said  she,  *  there's  no  doing  anything  with  Carry,  ever 
since  we  came  to  Fort  George.  Nothing's  good  enough  for  her ; 
the  hills  are  not  high  enough  ;  and  the  place  is  not  wild  enough ; 
and  there's  no  catching  of  salmon  in  drenching  rain — so  there's 
no  amusement  for  her.  Amusement  ?  I  know  where  the  trouble 
is  ;  I  know  what  amusement  she  wants  ;  I  know  what  makes  her 
grumble  at  the  big  hotels,  and  the  decent  clothes  that  people 
prefer  to  wear,  and  the  rattlesnakes,  and  all  the  rest.     Of  course 
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ibis  lake  can't  be  like  the  Scotch  lake ;  there  isn't  a  handsome 
yonng  gamekeeper  here  for  her  to  flirt  with.  Flirtation,  was  it  ? 
Well,  I  suppose  it  was,  and  no  more.  I  don't  understand  the 
manners  and  customs  of  savage  nations.  Look  at  her  now. 
Look  at  that  thing  on  her  head.  I've  heard  of  girls  wearing  true- 
love  knots,  and  rings,  and  things  of  that  kind,  to  remind  them  of 
their  sweethearts  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  their  going  about  wear- 
ing a  yellow  Tam-o'-Shanter.' 

Miss  Carry  smiled  a  superior  smile ;  she  would  pay  no  heed 
to  these  ribald  remarks;  apparently  she  was  wholly  engrossed 
with 

*  Fm  in  love,  sweet  Mistress  Prue.* 

*  It  isn't  fair  of  you  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  Em,'  the  young 
matron  said. 

*  But  I  wasn't  there.  If  I  had  been,  there  would  have  been 
a  little  better  behaviour.  Why,  I  never!  Do  you  know  how 
they  teach  girls  to  use  a  salmon-rod  in  that  country  ? ' 

The  question  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Huysen ;  but  Miss  Kerfoot's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Miss  Carry. 

*  No,  I  don't,'  he  answered. 

*  Oh,  you  don't  know,'  she  said.  *  You  don't  know.  Eeally. 
Well,  I'll  tell  you.  The  gamekeeper — and  the  handsomer  the 
better — stands  overlooking  the  girl's  shoulder;  and  she  holds 
the  rod ;  and  he  grips  her  hand  and  the  rod  at  the  same  time.' 

*  But  I  know  how,'  the  young  doctor  interposed.  *  See  here — 
give  me  your  hand — I'll  show  you  in  a  minute.' 

*  Oh  no,  you  shan't,'  said  she,  instantly  disengaging  herself; 
*  this  is  a  respectable  country.  We  don't  do  such  things  in  New 
York  State.  Of  course,  over  there  it's  different.  Oh  yes ;  if  I 
were  there  myself — and — and  if  the  gamekeeper  was  handsome 
enough — and  if  he  asked  me  to  have  a  lesson  in  salmon-fishing — 
don't  you  think  I  would  go  ?     Why,  I  should  smile  ! ' 

But  here  Miss  Carry  burst  out  laughing ;  for  her  friend  had 
been  caught.  These  two  girls  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  the 
direst  slang  between  themselves  (and  occasionally  Miss  Carry 
practised  a  little  of  it  on  her  papa),  but  this  wickedness 
they  did  in  secret:  outsiders  were  not  supposed  to  know 
anything  of  that.  And  now  Dr.  Tilley  did  not  seem  very 
much  pleased  at  hearing  Miss  Kerfoot  say  *I  should  smile'; 
and  Miss  Kerfoot  looked  self-conscious,  and  amused,  and  a  little 
embanaBsed;  and  Cany  kept   on   laughing.     However    it  all 
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blew  over ;  for  now  they  were  down  at  the  landing-stage ;  and 
presently  the  doctor  was  handing  them  into  the  spick  and  span 
new  cat-boat  that  he  had  just  had  sent  through  from  New  York 
that  autumn. 

Indeed  it  was  a  right  joyous  party  that  now  went  sailing  out 
on  the  clear  lapping  waters  ;  for  there  was  a  brisk  breeze  blowing ; 
and  two  pairs  of  sweethearts  in  one  small  boat's  cargo  make  a  fair 
proportion ;  and  Lake  George,  in  October,  before  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  fall,  is  just  about  as  beautiful  a  place  as  any  one  can 
want.  The  far  low  hills  were  all  red  and  brown  and  yellow  with 
maple  and  scrub  oak,  except  where  the  pines  and  the  hemlocks 
interposed  a  dark  blue-green ;  and  nearer  at  hand,  on  the  silvery 
surface  of  the  lake,  were  innumerable  small  wooded  islands,  with 
a  line  of  white  foam  along  the  windward  shores ;  and  overhead 
a  perfectly  cloudless  sky  of  intense  and  brilliant  blue.  And  if 
these  were  not  enough  for  the  gay  voyagers,  then  there  were 
other  things — laughter,  sarcasm,  subtle  compliments,  daring  or 
stolen  glances  ;  until  at  last  the  full  tide  of  joy  burst  into  song. 
Who  can  tell  which  of  them  it  was  that  started 

*  /'«e  gwine  hack  to  Dixie,  no  more  Pse  gwine  to  wander. 
My  heart! s  turned  hack  to  Dixie,  I  canH  stay  here  no  longer '  f 

No  matter ;  nor  was  it  of  much  consequence  whether  the  words  of 
the  song  were  of  a  highly  intellectual  cast,  nor  whether  the  music 
was  of  the  most  distinguished  character,  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chorus  admirably  adapted  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass.  It 
was  very  speedily  clear  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  these  four 
had  practised  this  chorus  (Mrs.  Lalor  was  allowed  to  come  in  just 
where  she  pleased),  nor  was  there  any  great  sadness  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  words — 
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fall  -  ing,  My  heart's  tum'd  back  to     Diz-ie,    And       I    must  go. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  how  often  they  repeated  the  chorus ;  until 
Mrs,  Lalor  asked  the  girls  why  they  were  so  fond  of  singing  about 
orange  blossoms,  and  then,  presently,  they  turned  to  something  else. 
All  this  time  they  were  beating  up  against  a  stiflF  but  steady 
head- wind  ;  the  doctor  at  the  tiller ;  the  lank  editor  standing  by  the 
mast  at  the  bow  ;  the  girls  and  their  chaperon  snugly  ensconced  in 
the  capacious  cock-pit,  but  still  having  to  dodge  the  enormously 
long  boom  when  the  boat  was  put  about.  The  women-folk,  of 
course,  paid  no  attention  to  the  sailing ;  they  never  do ;  they 
were  quite  happy  in  leaving  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  owner 
of  the  craft,  and  were  entirely  wrapped  up  in  their  own  petty 
^airs.     Nay,  so  recklessly  inconsiderate  were   they  that  they 
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began  to  be  angry  because  Dr.  Tilley  would  not  get  out  his  banjo 
— wbich  was  in  the  tiny  cabin,  or  rather  locker,  at  the  bow.  They 
wanted  to  sing  *  Dancing  in  the  Barn,'  they  said.  What  was  the 
use  of  that  without  a  banjo  to  play  the  dance-music  ? 

*  Very  well,'  said  the  complaisant  doctor,  *  we'll  run  into  some 
quiet  creek  in  one  of  the  islands ;  and  then  I'll  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you.' 

No,  no,  they  said  ;  they  wanted  to  sing  sailing ;  they  did  not 
wish  to  go  ashore,  or  near  the  shore.  Well,  the  amiable  doctor 
scarce  knew  how  to  please  them,  for  he  could  not  steer  the  boat  and 
play  the  banjo  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  was  not  sure  about 
entrusting  the  safety  of  so  precious  a  cargo  to  the  uncertain  sea- 
manship of  the  editor.  However,  they  were  now  a  long  way  from 
Fort  George ;  they  might  as  well  take  a  run  back  in  that  direction ; 
and  so — the  boat  having  been  let  away  from  the  wind  and  put  on 
a  fair  course  for  the  distant  landing-stage — Mr.  Huysen  was  called 
down  from  the  bow  and  directed  as  to  how  he  should  steer ;  and 
then  the  doctor  went  forward  and  got  out  the  banjo. 

Now  this  '  Dancing  in  the  Bam  '  (the  words  are  idiotic  enough) 
has  a  very  catching  air ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  doctor — ^who  was 
standing  up  on  the  bit  of  a  deck  forward,  where  Jack  Huysen  had 
been — begun  the  tinkUng  prelude  than  the  girls  showed  little 
movements  of  hands  and  feet  as  if  they  were  performing  an 
imaginary  '  cake-walk.' 

'  OA,  wf^U  meet  at  tlie  hall  in  the  evening, 
Ease  I  love  to  pass  the  time  away ' 

— they  were  all  singing  at  it  now ;  they  did  not  wait  for  any 
chorus;  and  Miss  Carry  had  caught  Miss  Em's  hand,  and  was 
holding  it  on  high,  and  keeping  time  to  the  music,  as  if  she  were 
in  reality  leading  her  down  the  bam. 

Chorus. 
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Then  came  in  the  rippling  dance — played  as  a  solo  on  the  banjo ; 
and  so  catching  was  it  that  the  two  girls  stood  up,  and  made 
believe  to  dance  a  little.  You  see,  the  boat  was  running  free 
before  the  wind,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  appreciable  motion, 
though  she  was  going  at  a  good  speed,  for  her  mainsail  was 
enormously  large,  and  the  breeze  was  brisk. 

*  I  say,  Huysen,'  the  doctor  called  out,  while  he  was  playing 
the  dance,  *  look  what  you're  about.  Never  mind  the  singing. 
Keep  her  bow  straight  for  the  landing-stage.' 

Then  the  next  verse  began — 

*  Btn  we*8  off  to  work  in  de  morning^ 
Singing  as  we  go  out  to  de  field  * 


and  they  all  went  at  it  with  a  will, 
then  the  light  rippling  dance 


And  then  the  chorus :  and 
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and  the  two  girls  were  on  their  feet  again,  making  believe  to 
posture  a  little,  while  the  sharp  clear  notes  of  the  banjo  tinkled 
and  tinkled,  amid  the  steady  swishing  noise  of  the  water  along 
the  side  of  the  boat.  But  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  startled 
cry  of  warning — the  banjo  was  dropped  on  the  deck,  and  the 
doctor  sprang  aft  in  a  vain  effort  to  check  what  he  had  seen  was 
coming ;  the  next  moment  the  great  boom  came  heavily  swinging 
along,  accelerating  its  pace  as  it  went  out  to  leeward,  until  there 
was  a  frightful  crash  that  seemed  to  tear  the  whole  craft  to  pieces. 
And  then,  in  this  wild  lurch,  what  had  happened  ?  Tilley  was 
the  first  to  see.  There  was  something  in  the  water.  He  tore  off 
his  coat,  and  slipped  over  the  boat's  side — heeding  nothing  of  the 
piercing  screams  of  those  he  had  left,  but  shaking  the  wet  from 
his  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth,  and  looking  all  around  him  like  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  a  small  floating 
object — some  dozen  yards  away — and  he  made  for  that :  it  was 
the  yellow  Tam-o -Shanter,  he  could  see  \  then  he  heard  a  half- 
stifled  cry  just  behind  him,  and  turning  round  was  just  able  to 
catch  hold  of  Carry  Hodson  before  she  sank  a  second  time.  How- 
ever, she  was  quite  passive — perhaps  she  had  been  stunned  by  a 
blow  from  the  boom ;  and  he  was  an  excellent  swimmer ;  and  he 
could  easily  keep  her  afloat — ^if  only  Jack  Huysen  knew  enough 
about  sailing  to  get  the  boat  back  speedily.  It  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  swimming  with  her  to  the  shore ;  the  land  was  too  far 
off;  and  iihe  weight  of  her  wet  clothes  was  increasing.  He 
looked  after  the  boat;  it  seemed  a  terrible  distance  away ;  but  as 
far  as  he  could  make  out — through  the  water  that  was  blinding 
his  eyes — they  had  got  her  round  into  the  wind  again  and  were 
no  doubt  trying  to  make  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  Huysen  had  been  so  stunned  by  what  had 
occurred,  when  his  own  carelessness  or  an  awkward  gust  of  wind 
had  caused  the  great  boom  to  gybe,  that  for  some  seconds  he 
seemed  quite  paralysed,  and  of  course  all  this  time  the  little  craft 
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was  swinging  along  before  the  breeze.  The  shrieks  of  the  women 
bewildered  him,  moreover.  And  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
must  get  back — somehow,  anyhow ;  and  more  by  instinct  than  of 
knowledge  he  jammed  down  the  helm,  and  rounded  the  boat  into 
the  wind,  where  the  big  sail  began  to  flop  about  with  the  loose 
mainsheet  dragging  this  way  and  that.  And  then  he  set  about 
trying  little  experiments — and  in  a  frantic  nervousness  all  the 
same ;  he  knew,  or  he  discovered,  that  he  must  needs  get  in  the 
mainsheet;  and  eventually  the  boat  began  to  make  uncertain 
progress — uncertain,  because  he  had  been  terrified,  and  was  afraid 
to  keep  proper  way  on  her,  so  that  she  staggered  up  into  the  wind 
incessantly.  But  this  at  all  events  kept  them  near  the  course 
they  had  come  ;  and  from  time  to  time  she  got  ahead  a  bit;  and 
the  women  had  ceased  their  shrieking,  and  had  subsided,  the  one 
into  terrified  silence,  the  other  into  frantic  weeping  and  clasping 
of  her  hands. 

*  Can't  you — can't  you  look  out?  Why  don't  you  look  out  for 
them  ? '  he  cried — though  he  scarce  knew  what  he  said,  so  anxious 
was  he  about  the  tiller  and  those  puffs  of  wind  that  made  the 
boat  heel  over  whenever  he  allowed  the  sail  to  fill. 

And  then  there  was  a  cry — from  Mrs.  Lalor. 

*  Look — look — this  way — ^you're  going  away  from  them.' 

He  could  only  judge  by  the  direction  of  her  gaze ;  he  put  the 
boat  about.     She  began  to  laugh,  in  a  hysterical  fashion. 

'  Oh  yes,  yes,  we  are  getting  nearer — ^we  are  getting  nearer — 
he  sees  us — Em,  Em,  look ! — poor  Carry  ! — oh,  quick,  quick  with 
the  boat — quick,  quick,  quick ! ' 

But  the  wringing  of  her  hands  was  of  little  avail ;  and  indeed 
when  they  did  eventually  draw  cautiously  close  to  the  two  people 
in  the  water,  the  business  of  getting  them  dragged  on  board 
proved  a  diflScult  and  anxious  matter,  for  the  girl  was  quite 
unconscious,  and  lay  in  their  hands  like  a  corpse.  The  young 
doctor  was  very  much  exhausted  too  ;  but  at  least  he  preserved  his 
senses.     He  sat  down  for  a  minute  to  recover  his  breath. 

*  Jack,'  he  gasped,  *  put  my  coat  round  her — wrap  her  warm — 
Mrs.  Lalor,  get  off  her  boots  and  stockings — chafe  her  feet  and 
hands — quick ' 

And  then  he  rose  and  went  to  where  she  was  lying  and 
stooped  over  her. 

*  Yes,  yes,  her  heart  is  beating—  come  away  with  that  coat, 
man ' 

But  it  was  bis  own  coat  that  Jack  Huysen  had  quickly  taken 
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off;  and  when  Carry  Hodson  was  wrapped  in  it,  and  when  the 
women  were  doing  what  they  could  to  restore  her  circulation,  he 
fetched  the  other  coat  for  the  young  doctor,  and  made  him  put 
that  on,  though  the  latter  declared  he  was  all  right  now.  And 
then  the  doctor  took  the  tiller,  slacked  out  the  mainsheet,  and 
once  more  they  were  running  before  the  wind  towards  Fort  George. 
Not  a  word  had  been  said  about  the  cause  of  the  mishap,  nor 
its  i>088ible  consequences. 

These  at  first — and  to  Jack  Huysen's  inexpressible  joy — 
seemed  to  be  trivial  enough.  Immediately  she  had  recovered  con- 
sciousness, she  sate  up,  and  began  to  say  a  few  words — though 
with  some  difficulty ;  and  indeed,  so  brave  was  she,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  do  somethiDg  to  relieve  the  obvious  anxiety  of  these 
good  friends  of  hers,  that  when  at  length  they  reached  the  landing- 
stage  and  got  ashore  she  declared  that  she  was  quite  recovered, 
that  she  could  walk  to  the  hotel  as  well  as  any  of  them,  that  she 
had  never  felt  better  in  her  bom  days.  Nay,  she  made  a  joke  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  of  her  heavy  skirts,  and  of  the  possible 
contents  of  Jack  Huysen's  coat-pockets ;  and  when  they  did 
reach  the  hotel,  and  when  she  had  changed  her  wet  garments,  she 
came  down  again  looking  perfectly  well — if  a  little  bit  tired. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that  she  began  to  complain  of 
shiverings;  and  then  again,  when  dinner-time  arrived,  Mrs. 
Lalor  came  down  with  the  message  that  Carry  had  a  slight  head- 
ache, and  would  rather  remain  in  her  room.  Next  morning,  too, 
she  thought  she  would  rather  not  get  up ;  she  had  a  slight  cough, 
and  her  breathing  was  difficult ;  she  had  most  relief  when  she  lay 
quite  still. 

*  What  does  this  mean,  Tom  ? '  Jack  Huysen  said — and  as  if 
he  feared  the  answer. 

^I  hope  it  means  nothing  at  all,'  was  the  reply;  but  the 
young  doctor  looked  grave,  and  moved  away,  as  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  have  any  further  talking. 

However,  there  was  no  perceptible  change  for  the  worse  all 
that  day ;  and  Miss  Carry,  when  she  could  speak  at  all,  said  that 
she  was  doing  very  well,  and  implored  them  to  go  away  on  their 
usual  excursions,  and  leave  her  to  herself.  A  servant  might  sit 
outside  in  the  passage,  she  said ;  if  she  wanted  her,  she  could 
ring.  Of  course,  this  only  sufficed  to  set  Emma  Kerfoot  into  a 
fit  of  weeping  and  sobbing — that  Carry  should  think  them 
capable  of  any  such  heartlessness. 

Bat  ou  the  following  morning  matters  were  much  more  serious. 
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She  could  hardly  speak  at  all ;  and  when  she  did  manage  to  utter 
a  few  panting  words  she  said  it  was  a  pain  in  her  chest  that  was 
troubling  her — not  much ;  no,  no,  not  much,  she  said ;  she  wished 
they  would  all  go  away  and  amuse  themselves ;  the  pain  would 
leave ;  she  would  be  all  right  by-and-by. 

*Jack,  look  here,'  said  the  young  doctor,  when  they  were 
together ;  *  I'm  afraid  this  is  pneumonia — and  a  sharp  attack  too.' 

*  Is  it  daogerous  ? '  Huysen  said  quickly,  and  with  rather  a 
pale  face. 

The  answer  to  this  was  another  question:  — 

*  She  left  her  mother  at  home,  didn't  she  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  said  he,  breathlessly,  *  Do  you  want  to  send  for  her  ? 
But  that  would  be  no  use.  Her  mother  could  not  travel  just 
now ;  she's  too  much  of  an  invalid ;  why,  it  was  she  who  sent 
Carry  away  on  this  holiday.' 

*  Her  father,  then  ? ' 

*Why,  yes,  he's  at  home  just  now.  Shall  I  telegraph  for 
him?' 

*  No — not  yet — I  don't  want  to  frighten  her.  Well  see  in  the 
morning.' 

But  long  before  the  morning  came  they  discovered  how  things 
were  going  with  her.  Late  that  night,  Mrs.  Lalor,  who  had 
undertaken  to  sit  up  till  her  sister  should  come  to  relieve  her, 
stole  noiselessly  along  to  the  room  of  the  latter  and  woke  her. 

*  Em,  darling,  who  is  Ronald  ? '  she  whispered. 

*  Ronald  ?  I  don't  know,'  was  the  answer — for  she  was  still 
somewhat  confused. 

*  Carry  is  asking  that  one  Ronald  should  be  sent  for — do  come 
and  see  her,  Em — I  think  she's  wandering  a  little — she  says 
there's  never  any  luck  in  the  boat  except  when  Ronald  is  in  it— 
I  don't  understand  it  at  all ' 

*  But  I  do — I  do  now — '  said  the  girl,  as  she  hastily  got  up 
and  put  a  dressing-gown  and  some  wraps  around  her.  *  And 
you'll  have  to  send  for  the  doctor  at  once,  Mary — ^he  said  he 
would  not  be  in  bed  till  two.  She  must  be  in  a  fever — that's 
delirium — if  she  thinks  she  is  in  the  Highlands  again.' 

And  delirium  it  was,  though  of  no  violent  kind.  No,  she  lay 
quite  placidly ;  and  it  was  only  at  times  that  she  uttered  a  few 
indistinct  words;  but  those  around  her  now  perceived  that  her 
brain  had  mixed  up  this  Lake  George  with  that  other  Scotch  lake 
they  had  heard  of,  and  they  guessed  that  it  was  about  salmon- 
fishing  she  was  thinking  when  she  said  that  it  was  Ronald  th^t 
always  brought  good  luck  to  the  boat. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

A  CHALLENGE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Agatha  Gemmill  had  made 
her  portentous  discovery  about  the  secret  interviews  between  her 
sister  and  Ronald,  Mr,  Gemmill — a  little,  red-headed  man  with 
shrewd  blue  eyes — came  home  in  very  good  spirits, 

*Look  here,  Aggie — here's  an  invitation  for  you,'  he  was 
beginning — when  he  saw  that  something  was  wrong.  *  What  is 
it  now  ?  '  he  asked. 

And  then  the  story  was  told  him — and  not  without  a  touch  of 
indignation  in  the  telling.  But  Mr.  Gemmill  did  not  seem  so 
horror-stricken  as  his  wife  had  expected ;  she  began  to  emphasize 
the  various  points,  and  was  inclined  to  be  angry  with  him  for  his 
coolness. 

*  Girls  often  have  fancies  like  that — you  know  well  enough, 
Agatha,'  he  said.  *  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  a  gentle  way 
with  her,  and  talk  common  sense  to  her,  and  it  will  be  all  right. 
If  you  make  a  row,  you  will  only  drive  her  into  obstinacy.  She 
will  listen  to  reason ;  she's  not  a  fool ;  if  you  take  a  quiet  and 
gentle  way  with  her ' 

*  A  quiet  and  gentle  way ! '  his  wife  exclaimed.  *  I  will  take 
no  w%y  with  her  at  all — not  I!  I'm  not  going  to  have  any 
responsibility  of  the  kind.  Back  she  goes  to  the  Highlands  at 
once — that's  all  the  way  I  mean  to  take  with  her.  See,  there's  a 
letter  I've  written  to  mother.' 

*  Then  jou  mean  to  make  a  hash  of  this  affair  amongst  you,' 
said  he,  with  calm  resignation.  *  You  will  merely  drive  the  girl 
into  a  comer ;  and  her  pride  will  keep  her  there ' 

*  Oh  yes,  men  always  think  that  women  are  so  easily  persuaded,' 
his  wife  broke  in.  *  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  arguing  with 
her  yourself?  But,  any  way,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
matter.    I  shall  have  her  packed  off  home  at  once.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  will,'  the  husband  said  quietly.  *  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  :  the  Landers  are  giving  a  big  dinner-party  on 
the  27th — that  is  a  fortnight  hence ;  and  here  is  an  invitation  for 
the  three  of  us;  and  Frank  Lauder  as  good  as  admitted  this 
morning  that  the  thing  was  got  up  for  the  very  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing Meenie  to  the  old  folk.  Well,  then  I  have  already  written 
and  accepted ;  and  I  will  tell  you  this — I'm  not  going  to  offend 
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the  old  gentleman  just  because  you  choose  to  quarrel  with  your 
sister.' 

*  Quarrel  ? '  she  retorted.  *  Oh  yes — she  never  can  do  any 
wrong.  She  has  made  a  fool  of  you  with  her  pretty  eyes — as  she 
does  to  every  man  that  comes  to  the  house.  Why,  they're  like  a 
set  of  great  babies  when  she's  in  the  room ;  and  you  would  think 
from  the  way  they  go  on  that  she  was  the  Queen  of  Sheba — 
instead  of  the  ill-tempered  little  brat  she  is.' 

But  Mrs.  Gremmill  was  a  sensible  woman  too. 

*  Of  course  we  can't  oflfend  the  old  people.  She'll  have  to  stay. 
But  as  soon  as  that  is  over,  off  she  goes  to  the  Highlands  again ; 
and  there  she  can  stop,  until  she  has  recovered  her  senses.' 

However,  this  invitation  was  but  an  additional  grievance. 
She  went  with  it  at  once  to  Meenie's  room. 

*  Look  at  that.     Read  that.' 

The  girl  glanced  at  the  formal  note — with  no  great  interest. 

*  Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  That  was  meant  to  intro- 
duce you  to  Frank  Lauder's  family  and  friends.' 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  go,'  Meenie  said  perversely. 

*  But  you'll  have  to  go ;  for  we  have  accepted  for  you.  We 
can't  offend  and  insult  people  simply  because  you  are  bent  on 
making  a  fool  of  yourself.  But  this  is  what  I  want  to  say ;  I  had 
intended  sending  you  back  to  Inver-Mudal  at  once  ;  but  now  you 
will  have  to  stay  with  us  another  fortnight.  Very  well,  during 
that  time  I  forbid  you  to  have  any  communication  with  that  man, 
of  any  kind  whatever — do  you  hear?  ' 

She  sate  silent. 

*  Do  you  hear  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  hear,'  she  said. 
'Well?' 

*  Very  well.' 

*  But  it  is  not  very  well,'  the  elder  sister  said  angrily.  *  I 
want  to  know  what  you  mean  to  do.' 

The  answer  was  given  with  perfect  calmness. 
*I  mean  to  do  precisely  as  I  have  been  doing.     I  am  not 
ashamed  of  anything  I  have  done.' 

*  What  ?  You  are  not  ashamed  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  will  keep  on  meeting  that  man — in  the  public  streets — 
making  a  spectacle  of  yourself  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow — and 
bringing  disgrace  on  yourself  and  yonr  family  ?  ' 

'  You  are  talking  like  a  madwoman,'  Meenie  said  proudly. 

*  You  will  see  whether  I  act  like  one.    I  say  you  shall  not  be 
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allowed  to  misconduct  yourself  while  you  are  under  this  roof — that 
I  will  make  sure  of.' 

*  What  will  you  do  ? '  the  girl  said,  in  a  strangely  taunting 
tone:  indeed,  one  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  this  was 
Meenie  that  was  speaking.  *  Lock  me  up  in  my  room  ?  They 
only  do  that  in  books.  Besides,  Mr.  Gemmill  would  prevent  your 
doing  anything  so  ridiculous.' 

*0h,  it's  A«  that  would  come  to  let  you  out?'  the  elder 
sister  said.  *  You've  discovered  that,  have  you  ?  What  more,  I 
wonder ! ' 

But  here  the  scene,  which  threatened  to  become  more  and 
more  stormy,  came  to  a  sudden  end.  There  was  a  sharp  call  from 
below — Mr.  Gemmill  having  doubtless  overheard  some  of  these 
wild  words. 

*  Agatha,  come  downstairs  at  once ! ' 

So  the  girl  was  left  once  more  alone — proud,  and  pale,  and 
trembling  a  little,  but  with  her  mind  more  obdurate  than  ever. 
Nor  would  she  go  down  to  supper  that  night.  Mr.  Gemmill  went 
twice  to  the  door  of  her  room  (his  wife  would  not  budge  a  foot) 
and  begged  her  to  come  downstairs.  The  first  time  she  said 
she  did  not  wish  for  any  supper.  The  second  time  she  said 
that,  if  her  conduct  had  been  so  disgraceful,  she  was  not  fit  to 
associate  with  his  family.  And  so,  being  by  nature  a  kindly 
hearted  man,  he  went  away  and  got  some  food  for  her,  and  carried 
the  little  tray  to  her  room  with  his  own  hands — a  proceeding  that 
only  made  his  wife  the  angrier.  Why  should  she  be  spoilt  and 
petted  with  such  foolish  indulgence  ?  Starvation  was  the  best 
cure  for  her  pride.  But  of  course  he  was  like  the  rest  of  the  men 
— made  simpletons  of  by  a  pair  of  girl's  grey  eyes. 

Alas !  all  her  pride  and  courage  went  from  her  in  the  long 
dark  hours  of  the  night ;  and  her  sister's  threats  assumed  a  more 
definite  and  terrible  meaning.  It  was  true  she  had  a  fortnight's 
respite — during  that  fortnight  she  was  her  own  mistress  and  could 
do  as  she  pleased — but  after  ?  Would  she  be  shut  up  in  that 
little  hamlet  in  the  northern  wilds,  with  absolutely  no  means  of 
learning  anything  about  Ronald,  not  permitted  to  mention  his 
name,  cut  ofiF  fi-om  him  as  though  he  were  in  another  world  ?  She 
saw  month  after  month  go  by — or  year  after  year  even — with  no 
word  or  message  coming  to  keep  alive  the  fond  hope  in  her  breast. 
He  might  even  be  dead  without  her  knowing.  And  how  all  too 
short  this  fortnight  seemed,  during  which  she  might  still  have 
some  chance  of  seeing  him  and  gaining  from  him  some  assimtnce 
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\?ith  regard  to  a  f ature  that  looked  more  than  ever  ancertain  and 
vague. 

The  next  day  it  had  been  arranged  between  them  that  they 
were  not  to  meet,  for  he  was  to  be  at  home  all  that  day,  and  busy ; 
but  her  anxiety  was  too  great ;  she  resolved  to  go  to  his  lodgings 
and  ask  for  him.  She  had  never  done  that  before  ;  but  now  the 
crisis  was  too  serious  to  let  her  heed  what  any  one  might  say — 
indeed,  she  did  not  think  for  a  moment  about  it.  So  all  the' 
morning  she  went  about  the  house,  performing  such  small  duties 
as  had  been  entrusted  to  her,  and  wondering  when  the  heavy  rain 
would  leave  off.  At  last,  about  noon,  when  the  dismal  skies  gave 
no  sign  of  clearing,  she  got  her  ulster  and  deer-stalker's  cap,  put 
on  a  thick  pair  of  boots,  and,  armed  with  a  stout  umbrella,  went 
out  into  the  black  and  dripping  world.  No  one  had  attempted  to 
hinder  her. 

And  yet  it  was  with  some  curious  sense  of  shame  that  she 
timidly  rung  the  bell  when  she  reached  these  obscure  lodgings. 
The  door  was  in  a  dusky  entry ;  the  landlady  who  answered  the 
summons  did  not  notice  how  the  girl's  cheeks  were  unusually 
flushed  when  she  asked  if  Mr.  Ronald  Strang  were  at  home. 

*  Yes,  he  is,'  the  woman  said ;  and  then  she  hesitated,  ap- 
parently not  quite  knowing  whether  she  should  ask  the  young 
lady  to  step  within  or  not. 

*  Will  you  tell  him  that  I  should  like  to  see  him  for  a  moment 
— here  ?  '  she  said. 

In  less  than  a  minute  Ronald  was  with  her — and  he  had 
brought  his  cap  in  his  hand  ;  for  he  had  guessed  who  this  was  ; 
and  instinctively  he  knew  that  he  could  not  ask  her  to  come 
within-doors.  But  when  she  said  she  had  something  to  say  to 
him,  and  turned  to  face  the  dismal  day  outside,  he  could  not  but 
glance  at  the  swimming  pavements  and  the  murky  atmo* 
sphere. 

*  On  such  a  morning,  Meenie '  \ 

*  Oh,  but  I  am  well  wrapped  up,'  she  said,  quite  happily — for 
the  mere  sight  of  him  had  restored  her  courage,  *  and  you  shall 
have  the  umbrella — ^yes — I  insist — take  it — well,  then,  I  ask  you 
to  take  it  as  a  favour,  for  I  am  not  going  to  have  you  get  wet  on 
my  account.' 

Of  course  he  took  the  umbrella — to  hold  over  her;  and  eo 
they  went  out  into  the  wet  streets. 

*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Ronald,'  she  said,  looking  up  with  a 
face  that  told  its  own  story  of  joy  and  confidence  ;  •  don't  blame 
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me ;  I  have  been  miserable  ;  I  could  not  help  coming  to  ask  you 
for  a  little — a  little  comfort,  I  think,  and  hope ' 

*  But  what  have  you  been  doing  to  your  eyes,  Meenie,  darling  ? 
What  kind  of  a  look  is  that  in  them  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  cried  all  last  night — all  the  night  through,  I  believe,' 
said  she,  simply ;  but  now  there  was  no  more  crying  in  her  eyes, 
but  light  and  love  and  gladness.  <  And  now,  the  moment  I  see 
you,  I  think  I  must  have  been  so  foolish.  The  moment  I  see  you, 
everything  seems  right ;  I  am  no  longer  afraid  ;  my  heart  is  quite 
light  and  hopeful  again.' 

*  Ay,  and  what  has  been  frightening  you,  then  ? ' 

And  then  she  told  him  all  the  story — as  they  walked  along 
the  wet  pavements,  with  the  bedraggled  passers-by  hurrying 
through  the  rain,  and  the  tramway-cars  and  onmibuses  and  carts 
and  cabs  keeping  up  their  unceasing  roar.  But  Agatha's  threats 
were  no  longer  so  terrible  to  her — now  that  she  had  hold  of 
Ronald's  arm ;  she  glanced  up  at  him  from  time  to  time  with  eyes 
full  of  courage  and  confidence  ;  a  single  glimpse  of  him  had  driven 
away  all  these  dire  spectres  and  phantoms.  Indeed,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  was  he  who  was  most  inclined  to  take  this  news 
seriously ;  though,  of  course,  he  did  not  show  that  to  her.  No ; 
he  aflFected  to  laugh  at  the  idea  that  they  could  be  kept  from 
conmiunicating  with  each  other ;  if  she  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
Inver-Mudal,  he  said,  that  was  only  anticipating  what  must  have 
happened  in  any  case ;  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  pity  to  miss  these 
few  stolen  minutes  from  time  to  time;  but  would  not  that  be 
merely  a  spur  to  further  and  constant  exertion  ? 

^  Ay,  lass,'  said  he,  ^  if  I  could  have  any  reasonable  and  fair 
prospect  to  put  before  them,  I  would  just  go  to  your  friends  at 
once ;  but  all  the  wishing  in  the  world,  and  all  the  work  in  the 
world,  will  not  make  next  spring  come  any  the  quicker ;  and  until 
I'm  a  certificated  forester,  I'm  loth  to  bother  Lord  Ailine,  or 
anybody  else,  about  a  place.  But  what  o'  that  ?  It's  not  a  long 
time ;  and  unless  Mr.  Weems  is  making  a  desperate  fool  o'  me, 
I've  a  good  chance ;  and  Lord  Ailine  will  do  his  best  for  me, 
among  his  friends,  that  I  know  well.  In  the  meantime,  if  they 
will  not  let  you  write  to  me ' 

*  But,  Sonald,  how  can  they  help  my  writing  to  you,  or  coming 
to  see  you,  if  I  wish  ?  ' 

'  I  was  not  thinking  of  your  sister  and  her  folk,'  he  answered 
— and  he  spoke  rather  gravely.  *  I  was  thinking  of  your  father 
and  mother.     Well,  it  is  not  a  nice  thing  for  a  young  lass  to  be 
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in  opposition  to  her  own  folk;  it's  a  sore  trouble  to  both  sides  ; 
and  though  she  may  be  brave  enough  at  first,  time  will  tell  oh 
her — especially  when  she  sees  her  own  father  and  mother  suffering 
through  her  defiance  of  them.' 

*  Then  I  am  not  to  write  to  you,  Bonald,  if  they  say  no  ?  *■  she 
asked  quickly,  and  with  her  face  grown  anxious  again. 

Well,  it  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer  offhand  ;  and  the 
noise  in  the  streets  bothered  him  ;  and  he  was  terribly  troubled 
about  Meenie  having  to  walk  through  the  rain  and  mud. 

*  Will  you  do  this  for  me,  Meenie  ? '  he  said.  *  I  cannot  bear  to 
have  ye  getting  wet  like  this.  If  we  were  to  get  into  an  omnibus, 
now,  and  go  down  the  town,  I  know  a  restaurant  where  we  could 
go  in  and  have  a  comfortable  comer,  and  be  able  to  talk  in  peace 
and  quiet.  You  and  I  have  never  broken  bread  together,  quite 
by  ourselves.     Will  you  do  that  ? ' 

She  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

*  Yes — if  you  think  so — if  you  wish  it,'  she  said. 

And  so  they  went  down  to  the  restaurant,  which  was  rather  a 
big  place,  cut  into  small  compartments ;  and  one  of  these  they  had 
to  themselves,  for  it  was  but  half-past  twelve  as  yet ;  and  by-and-by 
a  frugal  little  lunch  was  before  them.  The  novelty  of  the  situation 
was  so  amusing — to  Meenie,  at  least — that  for  a  time  it  drove 
graver  thoughts  away  altogether.  She  acted  as  mistress  of  the 
feast ;  and  would  insist  on  his  having  this  or  that ;  and  wondered 
that  he  had  never  even  tasted  Worcester  sauce  ;  and  was  altogether 
tenderly  solicitous  about  him ;  whereas  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  not  to  be  bothered  by  any  of  these  things,  and  wanted 
only  to  know  what  Meenie  meant  to  do  when  she  went  back  to 
Inver-Mudal. 

*  But  you  must  tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do,'  she  said 
timidly. 

*  Well,  I  don't  want  you  to  quarrel  with  your  mother  and  father 
on  my  account,  and  be  living  in  constant  wretchedness.  If  they 
say  you  are  not  to  write  to  me,  don't  write ' 

*  But  you  said  a  little  while  ago  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
our  hearing  from  each  other,'  she  said,  with  wide  open  eyes. 

<  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  good  lass,'  said  he,  ^  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  anger  your  folk  and  have  a  heavy  heart  in  con- 
sequence. In  the  meantime,  you  must  look  to  them — ^you  must 
do  what  they  say.  By-and-by,  it  may  be  different ;  in  the  mean- 
time I  don't  want  you  to  get  into  trouble ' 

*  Then  it's  little  you  know  how  this  will  end,  Ronald,'  she  said, 
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rather  sadly.  *  I  have  thought  over  it  more  than  you  have.  If  I 
go  back  to  Inver-Mudal  prepared  to  do  everything  they  wish  me 
to  do — I  mean  my  mother,  not  my  father,  for  I  don't  know  what 
he  might  say — then  it  isn't  only  that  you  will  never  hear  from 
me,  and  that  I  shall  never  hear  a  word  from  you  ;  there's  more 
than  that ;  I  shall  never  see  you  again  in  this  world.' 

He  turned  very  pale ;  and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he 
stretched  his  hand  over  the  narrow  little  table,  and  seized  her 
hand,  and  held  it  firm. 

*  I  will  not  let  you  go,  then.  I  will  keep  you  here  in  Glasgow, 
with  me,  Meenie.  Do  you  think  I  can  let  you  go  away,  for  ever  ? 
For  you  are  mine.  I  don't  care  who  says  ay  or  no  ;  you  are  mine  ; 
my  own  true-hearted  girl ;  the  man  or  woman  is  not  bom  that 
will  sunder  us  two.' 

Of  course  he  had  to  speak  in  a  low  tone  ;  but  the  grip  of  his 
hand  was  sufficient  emphasis.  And  then  he  said,  regarding  her 
earnestly  and  yet  half-hesitatingly — 

*  There  is  one  way  that  would  give  you  the  right  to  judge  what 
was  best  for  yourself — that  would  give  you  the  right  to  act  or  say 
what  you  pleased — even  to  leave  your  father's  house,  if  that  was 
necessary.  Will  you  become  my  wife,  Meenie,  before  you  go  back 
to  Inver-Mudal  ? ' 

She  started,  as  well  she  might ;  but  he  held  her  hand  firm. 

*  The  thing  is  simple.  There  is  my  brother  the  minister.  We 
could  walk  over  to  his  house,  go  through  the  ceremony  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  you  could  go  back  to  your  sister's,  and  no  one  be  a 
bit  the  wiser.  And  then  surely  you  would  be  less  anxious  about 
the  future  ;  and  if  you  thought  it  right  to  send  me  a  letter,  you 
would  be  your  own  mistress  as  to  that ' 

*  It's  a  terrible  thing,  Ronald ! ' 

*  I  don't  see  that,  Meenie,  dear ;  I've  heard  of  more  than  one 
young  couple  taking  their  fate  in  their  own  hand  that  way.  And 
there's  one  thing  about  it — it  "  maks  sikker." ' 

They  had  some  anxious  talk  over  this  sudden  project — he  eager, 
she  frightened — until  the  restaurant  began  to  get  crowded  with 
its  usual  middle-day  customers.  Then  Konald  paid  his  modest 
score,  and  they  left ;  and  now,  as  they  made  away  for  the  western 
districts  of  the  city,  the  day  was  clearing  up  somewhat,  and  at 
times  a  pale  silvery  gleam  shone  along  the  wet  pavements.  And 
still  Meenie  was  undecided ;  and  sometimes  she  would  timidly 
steal  a  look  at  him,  as  if  to  assure  herself  and  gain  courage ;  and 
sometimes  she  would  wistfully  look  away  along  this  busy  Sauchie- 
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hall-street,  as  if  her  future  and  all  the  coming  years  were 
somehow  at  the  end  of  it.  As  for  him,  now  that  he  had  hit  upon 
this  daring  project,  he  was  eager  in  defence  of  it ;  and  urged  her 
to  give  her  consent  there  and  then ;  and  laboured  to  prove  to  her 
how  much  happier  she  would  be  at  Inver-Mudal — no  matter  what 
silence  or  space  of  time  might  interpose  between  them — ^with  the 
knowledge  that  this  indissoluble  bond  united  them.  Meenie 
remained  silent  for  the  most  part,  with  wistful  eyes ;  but  she  clung 
to  his  arm  as  if  for  protection ;  and  they  did  not  hasten  their  steps 
on  their  homeward  way. 

When  they  parted,  she  had  said  neither  yes  nor  no ;  but  she 
had  promised  to  write  to  him  that  night,  and  let  him  know  her 
decision.  And  in  the  morning  he  got  this  little  note — the  hand- 
writing was  not  a  little  shaky,  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  notice 
that,  so  rapid  was  the  glance  he  threw  over  the  trembling  lines — 

Dear  Ronald, 

^  If  it  can  be  done  quite,  quite  secretly — yes. 

*L.  M.' 

The  signature,  it  may  be  explained,  consisted  of  the  initials  of 
a  pet  name  that  he  had  bestowed  on  her.  She  had  found  it  first 
of  all  in  some  of  those  idle  verses  that  he  now  copied  out  for  her 
from  time  to  time ;  and  she  had  asked  him  how  he  had  dared  to 
address  her  in  that  way,  while  as  yet  they  were  but  the  merest 
acquaintances.     However,  she  did  not  seem  very  angry. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

A  WEDDING. 


This  golden-radiant  city  of  Glasgow ! — with  its  thousand  thousand 
activities  all  awakening  to  join  the  noise  and  din  of  the  joyous 
morning,  and  its  over-arching  skies  full  of  a  white  light  of  hope 
and  gladness  and  fair  assurance  of  the  future.  The  clerks  and 
warehousemen  were  hurrying  by  to  their  desks  and  counters ; 
work-folk  were  leisurely  getting  home  for  their  well-earned  break- 
fast ;  smart  young  men  and  slim-waisted  women  were  already 
setting  the  shop  windows  to  rights  ;  great  lorries  were  clattering 
their  loads  of  long  iron  bars  through  the  crowded  streets ;  and 
omnibuses  and  tramway-cars  and  railway-trains  were  bringing  in 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  their  humming  freight  of  eager 
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human  bees  to  this  mighty  and  dusky  hive.  But  dusky  it  did 
not  appear  to  him,  as  he  was  speedily  making  his  way  across  the 
town,  towards  his  brother's  house.  It  was  all  transfigured  and 
glorified — the  interminable  thoroughfares,  the  sky-piercing  chim- 
neys, the  masses  of  warehouses,  the  overhead  network  of  telegraph- 
lines,  the  red-funnelled  steamers  moving  slowly  away  through  the 
pale-blue  mist  of  the  Broomielaw :  all  these  were  spectral  in  a 
strange  kind  of  way,  and  yet  beautiful ;  and  he  could  not  but 
think  that  the  great  mass  of  this  busy  multitude  was  well  content 
with  the  pleasant  morning,  and  the  nebulous  pale-golden  sunlight, 
and  the  glimpses  of  long  cirrhus  cloud  hanging  far  above  the  city's 
smoke.  For  the  moment  he  had  ceased  to  hang  his  happiness  on 
the  chance  of  his  succeeding  with  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Something  far  more  important — ^and  wonderful — ^was 
about  to  happen.  He  was  about  to  secure  Meenie  to  himself  for 
ever  and  ever.  Not  a  certificate  in  forestry,  but  Meenie's  mar- 
riage-lines— that  was  what  would  be  in  his  pocket  soon !  And 
after  ? — well,  the  long  months,  or  even  years,  might  have  to  go 
by ;  and  she  might  be  far  enough  away  from  him,  and  condemned 
to  silence — but  she  would  be  his  wife. 

And  then,  just  as  he  had  reached  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
he  paused — ^paused  abruptly,  as  if  he  had  been  struck.  For  it 
had  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps,  after  all,  this  fine 
project  was  not  feasible.  He  had  been  all  intent  on  gaining 
Meenie's  acquiescence;  and,  having  got  that,  had  thought  of 
nothing  but  winning  over  the  Reverend  Andrew  into  being  an 
accomplice ;  but  now  he  was  quickly  brought  up  by  this  unforeseen 
obstacle-^ould  Meenie,  not  being  yet  twenty-one,  go  through 
even  this  formal  ceremony  without  the  consent  of  her  parents  ? 
It  seemed  to  him  that  she  could  not — from  his  reading  of  books. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland ;  but  it  appeared 
to  him,  from  what  he  could  recollect  of  his  reading,  that  a  girl 
under  twenty-one  could  not  marry  without  her  parents'  consent. 
And  this  was  but  the  letting  in  of  waters.  There  were  all  kinds 
of  other  things — the  necessity  of  having  lived  a  certain  time  in 
this  or  that  parish  ;  the  proclamation  of  banns — which  would  be 
merely  an  invitation  to  her  relatives  to  interfere ;  and  so  on.  He 
resumed  his  walk  ;  but  with  less  of  gay  assurance.  He  could  only 
endeavour  to  fortify  himself  with  the  refiection  that  in  the  one  or 
two  instances  of  which  hehad  heard  of  this  very  thing  being  done  the 
young  people  had  been  completely  successful  and  had  kept  their 
secret  until  they  judged  the  time  fitting  for  the  disclosing  of  it. 

When  he  reached  his  brother's  house,  the  Eeverend  Andrew 
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was  in  his  study,  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  following 
Sunday's  sermon ;  he  was  seated  at  a  little  table  near  the  fire  ;  a 
pot  of  tea  on  the  chimney-piece  ;  a  large  Bible  and  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance lying  open  on  the  sofa  beside  him.  The  heavy,  bilious- 
hued  man  rose  leisurely,  and  rubbed  his  purplish  hands,  and  put 
them  underneath  his  coat-tails,  as  he  turned  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  regarding  his  brother, 

^  Well,  Eonald,  lad,  ye're  not  frightened  for  a  cold  morning,  to 
come  out  with  a  jacket  like  that.' 

*  The  morning's  well  enough,'  said  Ronald,  briefly ;  and  forth- 
with he  laid  before  his  brother  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come, 
and  besought  his  assistance,  if  that  were  practicable.  He  told  the 
story  simply  and  concisely ;  not  pleading  any  justification ;  but 
rather  leaving  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  And  would  his 
brother  help?— in  other  words,  supposing  there  were  no  other 
obstacle  in  the  way,  would  Andrew  perform  this  ceremony  for 
them,  and  so  render  their  future  proof  against  all  contingencies  ? 
He  was  not  asked  for  any  advice ;  he  was  not  asked  to  assume 
any  responsibility ;  would  he  merely  exercise  this  clerical  function 
of  his  on  their  behalf — seeing  how  urgent  matters  were  ? 

The  Eeverend  Andrew  was  very  much  puzzled,  not  to  say  per- 
turbed. He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room ;  his  head  bent 
forward,  his  hands  still  underneath  his  coat-tails. 

^  You  put  me  in  a  box,  Sonald,  and  that's  a  fact,'  said  he. 
^  I'm  thinking  my  wishes  as  a  brother  will  be  for  setting  themselves 
up  against  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  For  I  dare  not 
counsel  any  young  girl  to  defy  the  authority  of  her  own  people ' 

^  She  has  not  asked  you  for  any  counsel,'  Ronald  said  curtly. 
*  And  besides,  we  don't  know  what  the  authority  might  be.  I  dare 
say,  if  her  father  knew  all  the  circumstances,  he  would  be  on  our 
side ;  and  I  suppose  he  has  as  much  right  to  speak  as  her  little 
spitfire  of  a  mother.' 

This  was  hard  on  Mrs.  Douglas,  who  had  alvrays  treated  Ronald 
with  courtesy — if  of  a  lofty  and  distant  kind ;  but  impetuous  young 
people,  when  their  own  interests  are  at  stake,  are  seldom  just  to 
their  elders.  However,  the  Reverend  Andrew  now  began  to  say 
that,  if  he  were  altogether  an  outsider,  nothing  would  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  this  wish  of  his  brother's  accomplished. 
He  had  observed  much,  he  said  ;  he  had  heard  more  ;  he  knew 
the  saving  influence  that  this  girl  had  exercised  on  Ronald's  life ; 
he  could  pray  for  nothing  better  than  that  these  two  should  be 
joined  in  lawful  bonds,  towards  the  strengthening  of  each  other, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  mutual  hope  and  trust. 
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*  But  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  be  mixed  up  in  it,  Ronald,' 
he  continued.  ^  When  it  came  to  be  known,  think  of  what  ill- 
minded  folk  might  say.  I  must  have  regard  to  my  congregation 
as  well  as  to  myself ;  and  what  if  they  were  to  accuse  me  of  taking 
part  in  a  conspiracy  ? ' 

*  A  conspiracy  ? '  Bonald  repeated  sharply.  *  What  kind  of  a 
conspiracy  ?  To  steal  away  a  rich  heiress — is  that  it  ?  God  bless 
me,  the  lass  has  nothing  beyond  what  she  stands  up  in  !  There's 
the  seal-skin  coat  Glengask  gave  her ;  they  can  have  that  back, 
and  welcome.     What  conspiracy  would  ye  make  out  ? ' 

*  No,  no,  lad ;  I'm  thinking  what  ill  tongues  might  say.' 

*  Let  them  lick  their  own  venom  till  they  rot !  What  care  I  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  yes,  lad ;  but  ye're  not  a  placed  minister ;  ye've  but 
yourself,  and  her,  to  think  of.    Now,  just  wait  a  bit.' 

He  had  gone  back  to  his  chair  by  the  fire,  and  was  seated 
there,  staring  into  the  red  coals. 

*  I  suppose  youVe  heard  of  Dugald  Mannering,  of  Airdrie  ? ' 
he  said  at  length. 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  was  the  answer.  *  Meenie — that  is — Miss  Doug- 
las and  I  went  to  hear  him  the  Sunday  before  last,  but  there  was 
not  a  seat  to  be  got  anywhere — no,  nor  standing-room  either.' 

This  Mr.  Mannering  was  a  young  divine  of  the  U.P.  Church 
who  had  an  extraordinary  popularity  at  this  time  among  the 
young  people  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  especially  the  young 
people  of  Glasgow,  and  that  from  a  variety  of  causes.  He  was  a 
singularly  eloquent  preacher — flowing,  ornate,  and  poetical ;  he 
was  entirely  unconventional,  not  to  say  daring,  in  his  choice  of 
subjects ;  his  quotations  were  as  commonly  from  Shakespeare  and 
Coleridge  and  Byron  and  Browning  as  from  the  usual  pulpit- 
authorities  ;  he  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and  rather  delicate- 
looking — ^pale,  and  large-eyed  and  long-haired ;  and  he  had  refused 
the  most  flattering  offers — *  calls '  is  the  proper  word — from  various 
west-end  congregations  of  Glasgow  because  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  remain  among  the  mining-folk  of  Airdrie.  When  he  did 
accept  an  invitation  to  preach  in  this  or  that  city  church,  the  young 
people  from  far  and  near  came  flocking  to  hear  him ;  and  a  good 
many  of  their  elders  too,  though  these  were  not  without  certain 
prickings  of  conscience  as  to  the  propriety  of  devoting  the  Lord's 
day  to  what  was  remarkably  like  a  revel  in  pure  literature. 

*  Dugald's  coming  over  here  this  afternoon,'  the  elder  brother 
continued,  as  if  he  were  communing  with  himself.  *He's  an 
enthusiastic  kind  of  fellow — he'll  stick  at  nothing,  if  he  thinks 
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it's  right,  I  wish,  now,  I  had  that  portrait — but  Maggie's  away 
to  school  by  this  time ' 

<  What  portrait  ? '  Ronald  asked. 

The  Reverend  Andrew  did  not  answer,  but  rose,  and  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  left  the  room.  When  he  came  back  he  had  in 
his  hand  a  photograph  of  Meenie  framed  in  a  little  frame  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  that  he  put  on  the  table :  Ronald  recognised  it  swiftly 
enough. 

^  He  has  got  an  eye  for  a  handsome  young  lass,  has  Dugald,' 
the  minister  said  shrewdly.  *I'll  just  have  that  lying  about,  as 
it  were.  Ay,  it's  a  straightforward,  frank  face,  that ;  and  one  that 
has  nothing  to  hide.  I'll  just  have  it  lying  about,  when  Dugald 
comes  over  this  afternoon,  and  see  if  he  doesna  pick  it  up  and 
have  a  good  look  at  it.' 

*  But  what  mean  ye,  Andrew  ? '  his  brother  said, 

^  Why,  then,  lad,  I  think  I'll  just  tell  Dugald  the  whole  story ; 
and  if  he's  not  as  hot-headed  as  any  of  ye  to  carry  the  thing 
through,  I'll  be  surprised.  And  I  suppose  if  he  marries  ye,  that's 
just  as  good  as  any  one  else  ? — for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Ronald,  I 
would  rather  not  be  mixed  up  in  it  myself.' 

*  And  the  banns  ? '  said  Ronald,  quickly.  ^  And  the  length  of 
time  in  the  parish  ?    And  the  consent  of  her  mother  and  father  ? ' 

The  minister  waved  his  hand  with  a  superior  air ;  these  were 
trivial  things,  not  to  say  popular  errors ;  what  had  been  of  real 
consequence  was  the  extent  to  which  he  dared  implicate  himself. 

*  I  will  not  say,'  he  observed  slowly,  '  that  I  might  not,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  preferred  the  publication  of  banns.  It 
would  have  been  more  in  order,  and  more  seemly ;  for  I  do  not 
like  the  interference  of  the  secular  arm  in  what  should  be  a  solely 
sacred  office.  Besides  that,  there  is  even  a  premium  put  on 
publicity,  as  is  right ;  five  shillings  for  the  one  proclamation,  but 
only  half-a-crown  if  you  have  them  proclaimed  two  following 
Sundays.  Well,  well,  we  mustn't  complain;  I  see  sufficient 
reason ;  from  all  I  can  learn — and  you  were  ever  a  truth-teller, 
Ronald,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  as  well  I  mind — it  seems  to 
me  you  are  fulfilling  the  laws  of  God,  and  breaking  none  of  man's 
making ;  so  just  you  go  to  the  Registrar  of  the  parish,  and  give 
him  the  particulars,  and  deposit  a  half-crown  as  the  worthy  man's 
fee,  and  then,  eight  days  hence,  you  call  on  him  again,  and  he'll 
give  you  a  certificate  entitling  you  to  be  married  in  any  house  or 
church  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  if  there's  no  other 
place  handy,  ye're  welcome  to  the  room  you're  standing  in  at  this 
minute  ;  though  I  would  as  lief  have  the  marriage  take  place  any- 
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where  else,  and  that's  the  truth,  Bonald  ;  for  although  I  can  defend 
what  little  I  have  done  to  my  own  conscience,  I'm  no  sure  I  should 
like  to  stand  against  the  clishmaclavers  of  a  lot  of  auld  wives.' 

*  Where  am  I  to  find  the  Segistrar,  Andrew  ? '  he  asked :  he 
was  a  little  bewildered  by  the  rapidity  with  which  this  crisis 
seemed  approaching. 

*  I  suppose  you've  a  good  Scotch  tongue  in  your  head,  and  can 
ask  for  the  loan  of  a  Directory,'  was  the  laconic  answer.  The 
Beverend  Andrew  had  taken  up  the  photograph  again,  and  was 
regarding  it.  *  An  honest,  sweet  face  ;  as  pretty  a  lass  as  ever  a 
man  was  asked  to  work  and  strive  for  and  to  win.     Well,  I  do  not 

wonder,  fionald,  lad — with  such  a  prize  before  you But  ofiF  you 

go  now,  for  I  must  get  to  my  work  again ;  and  if  you  come  over 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon,  between  four  and  five,  I 
suppose  Dugald  Mannering  will  be  here,  and  maybe  ye'll  be  the 
best  hand  to  explain  the  whole  situation  of  affairs.' 

And  so  Bonald  left,  to  seek  out  the  Begistrar ;  and  as  he  went 
away  through  the  busy  and  sunlit  streets,  he  was  asking  himself 
if  there  was  not  one  of  all  those  people  who  could  guess  the  secret 
that  he  carried  with  him  in  his  bosom,  and  that  kept  his  heart 
warm  there. 

The  Eiev.  Dugald  Mannering,  as  it  turned  out,  was  not  nearly 
so  eager  and  enthusiastic  as  Bonald's  brother  had  prophesied ;  for 
it  behoves  a  youthful  divine  to  maintain  a  serious  and  deliberative 
countenance,  when  weighty  matters  are  put  before  him  for  judg- 
ment. But  afterwards,  when  the  two  young  men  were  together 
walking  away  home  through  the  dusky  streets  of  Glasgow,  the 
U.P.  minister  became  much  more  frank  and  friendly  and  com- 
municative. 

*  I  see  your  brother's  position  well  enough,  Mr.  Strang,'  said 
he.  *  I  can  understand  his  diffidence  ;  and  it  is  but  right  that  he 
should  be  anxious  not  to  give  the  envious  and  ill-natured  a  chance 
of  talking.  He  is  willing  to  let  the  ceremony  take  place  in  his 
house,  because  you  are  his  brother.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  rather 
have  it  take  place  anywhere  else — both  as  being  fairer  to  him,  and 
as  being  more  likely  to  ensure  secrecy,  which  you  seem  to  think 
necessary.' 

Bonald's  face  burned  red :  should  he  have  to  ask  Meenie  to 
come  to  his  humble  lodgings,  with  the  wondering,  and  perhaps 
discontented  and  suspicious,  landlady,  as  sole  on-looker? 

*  Well,  now,'  the  young  preacher  continued,  *  when  I  come  to 
Glasgow,  there  are  two  old  maiden  aunts  of  mine  who  are  good 
enough  to  put  me  up.    They  live  in  Bose-street,  Garnet-hill ;  and 
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they're  very  kind  old  people.  Now  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all  if 
they  took  it  into  their  head  to  befriend  the  young  lady  on  this 
occasion — I  mean,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  the  circum- 
stances to  them ;  indeed,  I  am  sure  they  would ;  probably  they 
would  be  delighted ;  indeed  I  can  imagine  their  experiencing  a 
fearful  joy  on  finding  this  piece  of  romance  suddenly  tumbling 
into  the  middle  of  their  prim  and  methodical  lives.  The  dear  old 
creatures  ! — I  will  answer  for  them.  I  will  talk  to  them  as  soon 
as  I  get  home  now.  And  do  you  think  you  could  persuade  Miss 
Douglas  to  call  on  them  ? ' 
Bonald  hesitated. 

*  If  they  were  to  send  her  a  message,  perhaps ' 

*  When  are  you  likely  to  see  her  ? ' 

^  To-morrow  morning,  at  eleven,'  he  said  promptly. 

*  Very  well.  I  will  get  one  of  the  old  ladies  to  write  a  little 
note  to  Miss  Douglas ;  and  I  will  post  it  to  you  to-night ;  and  to- 
morrow morning,  if  she  is  so  inclined,  bring  her  along  and  intro- 
duce yourself  and  her — will  you  ?  I  shall  be  there,  so  there  won't 
be  any  awkwardness ;  and  I  would  not  hurry  you,  but  I've  to  get 
back  to  Airdrie  to-morrow  afternoon.     Is  it  a  bargain  ? ' 

*  So  far  as  I  am  concerned — yes ;  and  many  thanks  to  ye,' 
Sonald  said,  as  he  bade  his  companion  good-bye  and  went  away 
home  to  his  solitary  lodgings. 

But  when,  the  next  morning,  in  Bandolph  Terrace — and  after 
he  had  rapidly  told  her  all  that  had  happened — he  suggested  that 
she  should  there  and  then  go  along  and  call  on  the  Misses  Man- 
nering,  Meenie  started  back  in  a  kind  of  fright,  and  a  flush  of 
embarrassment  overspread  her  face.  And  why — why — ^he  asked, 
in  wonder. 

*  Oh,  Eonald,'  she  said,  glancing  hurriedly  at  her  costume, 
*  these — these  are  the  first  of  your  friends  you  have  asked  me  to 
go  to  see,  and  do  jou  think  I  could  go  like  this  ?  ' 

*  Th/V8 '  meant  that  she  had  on  a  plain  and  serviceable  ulster, 
a  smart  little  hat  with  a  ptarmigan's  wing  on  it,  a  pair  of  not 
over-new  gloves,  and  so  forth.  Bonald  was  amazed.  He  considered 
that  Meenie  was  always  a  wonder  of  neatness  and  symmetry,  no 
matter  how  she  was  attired.  And  to  think  that  any  one  might 
find  fault  with  her ! 

*  Besides,  they're  not  my  friends,'  he  exclaimed.  *  I  never  saw 
them  in  my  life.' 

^  They  know  who  your  brother  is,'  she  said.  *  Do  you  think  I 
would  give  any  one  occasion  to  say  you  were  marrying  a  slattern  ? 
Just  look.' 
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She  held  out  her  hands ;  the  gloves  were  certainly  worn. 
<  Take  them  off,  and  show  them  the  prettiest-shaped  hands  in 
Glasgow  town/  said  he. 

*  And  my  hair — I  know  it  is  all  rough  and  untidy — isn't  it 
now  ? '  she  said,  feeling  about  the  rim  of  her  hat. 

*  Well,  it  is  a  little,'  he  confessed,  *  only  it's  far  prettier  that 
way  than  any  other.' 

*  Sonald,'  she  pleaded,  *  some  other  time — on  Friday  morning 
— will  Friday  morning  do  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  know  what  you  want,'  said  he.  *  You  want  to  go  and  get 
on  your  seal-skin  coat  and  your  velvet  hat  and  a  new  pair  of  gloves 
and  all  the  rest ;  and  do  ye  know  what  the  old  ladies  are  like  to 
say  when  they  see  ye  ? — they'll  say, "  Here's  a  swell  young  madam 
to  be  thinking  of  marrying  a  man  that  may  have  but  a  couple  o' 
pounds  a  week  or  so  at  first  to  keep  house  on." ' 

*  Oh,  will  they  think  that  ?  '  she  said  quickly.  *  Well,  I'll— 
111  go  now,  Rouald — but  please  make  my  hair  smooth  behind — 
and  is  my  collar  all  right  ? ' 

And  yet  it  was  not  such  a  very  dreadful  interview,  after 
all ;  for  the  two  old  dames  made  a  mighty  fuss  over  this  pretty 
young  creature ;  and  vied  with  each  other  in  petting  her,  and 
cheering  her,  and  counselling  her ;  and  when  the  great  event  was 
spoken  of  in  which  they  also  were  to  play  a  part  they  affected  to 
talk  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  as  if  it  were  something  mysterious 
and  tragic  and  demanding  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection. 
As  for  the  young  minister,  he  sate  rather  apart,  and  allowed  his 
large,  soft  eyes  to  dwell  upon  Meenie,  with  something  of  wistful- 
ness  in  his  look.  He  could  do  so  with  impunity,  in  truth,  for  the 
old  ladies  entirely  monopolised  her.  They  patted  her  on  the 
shoulder,  to  give  her  courage ;  they  spoke  as  if  they  themselves 
had  gone  through  the  wedding  ceremony  a  hundred  times.  Was 
she  sure  she  would  rather  have  no  other  witnesses  ?  Would  she 
stand  up  at  the  head  of  the  room  now,  and  they  would  show  her 
all  she  would  have  to  do?  And  they  stroked  her  hand;  and 
purred  about  her ;  and  were  mysteriously  elated  over  their  share 
in  this  romantic  business ;  insomuch  that  they  altogether  forgot 
Konald — who  was  left  to  talk  politics  with  the  absent-eyed  young 
parson. 

Between  this  interview  and  the  formal  wedding  a  whole  week 
had  to  elapse ;  and  during  that  time  Agatha  Gemmill  saw  fit  to 
deal  in  quite  a  different  way  with  her  sister.  She  was  trying 
reason  now,  and  persuasion,  and  entreaty ;  and  that,  at  least,  was 
more  agreeable  to  Meenie  than  being  driven  into  a  position  of 
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angry  antagonism.  Moreover,  Meenie  did  not  seek  to  vaunt  her 
self-will  and  independence  too  openly.  Her  meetings  with  Ronald 
were  few ;  and  she  made  no  ostentatious  parade  of  them.  She 
was  civil  to  Mr.  Frank  Lauder  when  he  came  to  the  house. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Gemmill,  who  arrogated  to  himself  the  success  of 
this  milder  method  of  treating  the  girl,  was  bold  enough  to  declare 
that  everything  was  going  on  well ;  Meenie  had  as  much  common 
sense  as  most  folk ;  she  was  not  likely  to  throw  herself  away ;  and 
when  once  she  bad  seen  old  Mr.  Lauder's  spacious  mansion,  and 
picture  galleries,  and  what  not,  and  observed  the  style  in  which 
the  family  lived,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  soon  have 
to  welcome  Frank  Lauder  as  a  brother-in-law. 

Trembling,  flushed  at  times,  and  pale  at  others,  and  clinging 
nervously  to  Ronald's  arm,  Meenie  made  her  way  up  this  cold 
stone  staircase  in  Garnet-hill,  and  breathless  and  agitated  she 
stood  on  the  landing,  while  he  rang  the  bell. 

*  Oh,  Ronald,  I  hope  I  am  doing  right,'  she  murmm-ed. 

*  We  will  let  the  future  be  the  judge  of  that,  my  gocki  girl,'  he 
said,  with  modest  confidence. 

The  old  dames  almost  smothered  her  with  their  attentions  and 
kindness  ;  and  they  had  a  bouquet  for  her — all  in  white,  as  became 
a  bride  ;  and  they  had  prepared  other  little  knick-knacks  for  her 
adornment,  so  that  they  had  to  carry  her  ofif  to  their  own  room, 
for  the  donning  of  these.  And  when  they  brought  her  back — 
rose-red  she  was,  and  timid,  and  trembling — each  of  them  had  one 
of  her  hands,  as  if  she  was  to  be  their  gift  to  give  away ;  and  very 
important  and  mysterious  were  they  about  the  shutting  of  the 
doors,  and  the  conducting  the  conversation  in  whispers.  Then  the 
minister  came  forward,  and  showed  them  with  a  little  gesture  of 
his  hand  where  they  should  stand  before  him. 

The  ceremonial  of  a  Scotch  wedding  is  of  the  simplest ;  but 
the  address  to  the  young  people  thus  entering  life  together  may 
be  just  anything  you  please.  And  in  truth  there  was  a  good  deal 
more  of  poetry  than  of  theology  in  these  mellifluent  sentences  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mannering's,  as  he  spoke  of  the  obligations  incurred 
by  two  young  folk  separating  themselves^  from  all  others  and 
resolved  upon  going  through  the  world's  joys  and  sorrows  always 
side  by  side  ;  and  the  old  dames  were  much  affected ;  and  when 
he  went  on  to  quote  the  verses 

^  Aiid  on  her  lover* s  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  Iter  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 
And  far  across  the  hiUs  they  went 
In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old  J 
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they  never  thought  of  asking  whether  the  lines  were  quite  ap- 
posite ;  they  were  sobbing  unaffectedly  and  profusely ;  and  Meenie's 
eyes  were  rather  wet  too.  And  then,  when  it  was  all  over,  they 
caught  her  to  their  arms  as  if  she  had  been  their  own  ;  and  would 
lead  her  to  the  sofa,  and  overv^helm  her  with  all  kinds  of  little 
attentions  and  caresses.  Cake  and  wine,  too — of  course  she  must 
have  some  cake  and  wine  ! 

*  Should  I,  Eonald  ? '  she  said,  looking  up,  with  her  eyes  all  wet 
and  shining  and  laughing :  it  was  her  first  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  her  husband. 

*  As  you  like — as  you  like,  surely.' 

But  when  they  came  to  him  he  gently  refused. 

*  Not  on  your  wedding-day  ! '  the  old  ladies  exclaimed — and 
then  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips  ;  and  they  did  not  notice  that 
he  had  not  touched  it  when  he  put  it  down  again. 

And  so  these  two  were  married  now — ^whatever  the  future 
might  have  in  store  for  them ;  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time — as 
soon,  indeed,  as  she  could  tear  herself  away  from  these  kind  friends, 
she  had  dispossessed  herself  of  her  little  bits  of  bridal  finery ;  and 
had  bade  a  long  and  lingering  good-bye  to  Ronald;  and  was 
stealing  back  to  her  sister's  house. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

IN      DARKENED     WAYS. 


It  was  with  feelings  not  to  be  envied  that  Jack  Huysen  stalked 
up  and  down  the  verandah  in  front  of  this  Fort  George  hotel,  or 
haunted  the  long,  echoing  corridors,  eager  to  question  any  one 
who  had  access  to  the  sick-room.  All  the  mischief  seemed  to  be 
of  his  doing ;  all  the  help  and  counsel  and  direction  in  this  time 
of  distress  seemed  to  be  afforded  by  his  friend  Tilley.  It  was  he 
— that  is,  Huysen — whose  carelessness  had  led  to  the  boating 
catastrophe  ;  it  was  the  young  doctor  who  had  plunged  into  the 
lake  and  saved  Carry's  life.  Not  only  that,  but  it  was  on  his 
shoulders  that  there  now  seemed  to  rest  the  burden  of  saving  her 
a  second  time ;  for  she  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse ;  the  fever  had 
increased  rapidly ;  and  while  Doctor  Tilley  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  in  his  quiet  but  persistent  activity,  taking  elaborate 
precautions  about  the  temperature  of  the  room,  instructing  the 
two  trained  nurses  whom  he  had  telegraphed  for  from  New  York, 
and  pacifying  the  mental  vagaries  of  the  patient  as  best  he  might. 
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what  could  Jack  Huysen  do  but  wander  about  like  an  uneasy  spirit, 
accusing  himself  of  having  wrought  all  this  evil,  and  desperately 
conscious  that  he  could  be  of  no  use  whatever  in  mitigating  its 
results  ? 

She  was  not  always  delirious.  For  the  most  part  she  lay 
moaning  slightly,  breathing  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
complaining  of  that  constant  pain  in  her  chest ;  while  her  high 
pulse  and  temperature  told  how  the  fever  was  rather  gaining  upon 
her  than  abating.  But  then  again,  at  times,  her  face  would  grow 
flushed ;  and  the  beautiful  soft  black  eyes  would  grow  strangely 
bright ;  and  she  would  talk  in  panting  whispers,  in  an  eager  kind 
of  way,  and  as  if  she  had  some  secret  to  tell.  And  always  the 
same  delusion  occupied  her  mind — that  this  was  Loch  Naver ; 
that  they  had  got  into  trouble  somehow,  because  Bonald  was  not 
in  the  boat ;  that  they  had  sent  for  Bonald,  but  he  was  gone  away 
somewhere ;  and  so  forth.  And  sometimes  she  uttered  bitter 
reproaches ;  Eonald  had  been  ill-treated  by  some  one ;  nay,  she 
herself  had  been  to  blame ;  and  who  was  to  make  up  to  him  for 
what  he  had  suflfered  at  her  hands  ? 

^  Not  that  he  cared,'  she  said,  rather  proudly  and  contemp- 
tuously, one  hushed  evening  that  the  doctor  was  trying  to  soothe 
her  into  quietude.  *No,  no.  Eonald  care  what  a  conceited 
scribbling  schoolboy  said  about  him  ?  No !  I  should  think  not. 
Perhaps  he  never  knew — indeed,  I  think  he  never  knew.  He 
never  knew  that  all  our  friends  in  Chicago  were  asked  to  look  on 
and  see  him  lectured,  and  patronised,  and  examined.  Oh,  so 
clever  the  newspaper-writer  was — with  his  airs  of  criticism  and 
patronage  !  But  the  coward  that  he  was — the  coward — to  strike 
in  the  dark— to  sit  in  his  little  den,  and  strike  in  the  dark !  Why 
didn't  Jack  Huysen  drag  him  out  ?  Why  didn't  he  make  him 
sign  his  name,  that  we  could  tell  who  this  was  with  his  braggart 
airs  ?  The  coward !  Why,  Konald  would  have  felled  him !  No  ! 
no !  He  would  not  have  looked  the  way  the  poor  pretentious  fool 
was  going.  He  would  have  laughed.  Doctor,  do  you  know  who 
he  was  ?     Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? ' 

*  But  who.  Miss  Carry  ? '  he  said,  as  he  patted  her  hot  hand. 
She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

*  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  Did  you  never  hear  ?  The  miserable 
creature  that  was  allowed  to  speak  ill  of  our  Sonald.  Ah,  do 
you  think  I  have  forgotten  ?  Does  Jack  Huysen  think  I  have 
forgotten  ?  No,  I  will  not  forget — ^you  can  tell  him,  I  will  not 
forget — I  will  not  forget — I  will  not  forget ' 

She  was  growing  more  and  more  vehement ;  and  to  pacify  her 
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he  had  to  assure  her  that  he  himself  would  see  this  matter  put 
straight ;  and  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  ample  amends  would 
be  made. 

Of  course,  he  paid  no  great  attention  to  these  delirious  wan- 
derings; but  that  same  evening,  when  he  had  gone  into  the 
smoking-room  to  report  to  Jack  Huysen  how  things  were  going, 
this  complaint  of  Miss  Carry's  happened  to  recur  to  his  mind. 

*  Look  here,  Jack,  what's  this  that  she's  always  talking  about 
— seems  to  worry  her  a  good  deal — some  newspaper-article — and 
you're  mixed  up  in  it,  too — something  you  appear  to  have  said  or 
done  about  that  fellow  her  father  took  such  a  fancy  for — I  mean, 
when  they  were  in  Scotland ' 

*  Oh,  I  know,'  said  the  editor,  and  he  blushed  to  the  very  roots 
of  his  long-flowing  hair.  *  I  know.  But  it's  an  old  story.  It's 
all  forgotten  now.' 

*  Well,  it  is  not,'  the  young  doctor  said,  *  and  that's  the  fact. 
She  worries  about  it  continually.  Very  strange,  now,  how  her 
mind  just  happened  to  take  that  bent.  I  don't  remember  that 
we  were  talking  much  about  the  Scotch  Highlands.  But  they 
must  have  been  in  her  head  when  she  fell  ill ;  and  now  it's  nothing 
else.     Well,  what  is  it  about  the  newspaper-article,  anyway  ?  ' 

*  Why,  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about,'  Jack  Huysen  said,  but 
rather  uneasily.  'I  thought  it  was  all  forgotten.  She  said  as 
much.  Wonder  you  don't  remember  the  article — suppose  you 
missed  it — but  it  was  about  this  same  Highland  fellow,  and  some 
verses  of  his — it  was  young  Regan  wrote  it — confound  him,  I'd 
have  kicked  him  into  Lake  Michigan  before  I  let  him  write  a  line 
in  the  paper,  if  I'd  have  known  there  was  going  to  be  this  trouble 
about  it.  And  I  don't  think  now  there  was  much  to  find  fault 
with — I  only  glanced  over  it  before  sending  it  to  her,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  favourable  enough — of  course,  there  was  a  little  of 
the  de  haut  en  has  business — ^you  know  how  young  fellows  like 
to  write — but  it  was  favourable — very  favourable,  I  should  say — 
however,  she  chose  to  work  up  a  pretty  high  old  row  on  the 
strength  of  it  when  she  came  home,  and  I  had  my  work  cut  out 
for  me  before  I  could  pacify  her.  Why,  you  don't  say  she's  at 
that  again  ?  Women  are  such  curious  creatures  ;  they  hold  on  to 
things  so ;  I  wonder,  now,  why  it  is  she  takes  such  an  interest  in 
that  fellow--after  all  this  time  ? ' 

^  Just  as  likely  as  not  the  merest  coincidence — some  trifle  that 
got  hold  of  her  brain  when  she  first  became  delirious,'  the  young 
doctor  said.  *  I  suppose  the  boating,  and  the  lake,  and  all  that, 
brought  back  recollections  of  the  Highlands ;  and  she  seems  to 
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have  been  fascinated  by  the  life  over  there— the  wildness  of  it 
caught  her  imagination,  I  suppose.  She  must  have  been  in  con- 
siderable danger  once  or  twice,  I  should  guess ;  or  perhaps  she  is 
mixing  that  up  with  the  mishap  of  the  other  day.  Well,  I  know 
I  wish  her  father  were  here.  We  can't  do  more  than  what  is  being 
done ;  etill,  I  wish  he  were  here.  If  he  can  get  through  to  Glen 
Falls  to-night,  you  may  depend  on  it  he'll  come  along  somehow/ 
By  this  time  Jack  Huysen  was  nervously  pacing  up  and  down 
— there  was  no  one  but  themselves  in  the  room. 

*  Now,  look  here,  Tom,'  he  said  presently,  *  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me,  honour  bright :  was  it  a  squall  that  caught  the  boat,  or 
was  it  downright  carelessness  on  my  part  ?  I  may  as  well  know. 
I  can't  take  more  shame  to  myself  anyhow — and  to  let  you  jump 
in  after  her,  too,  when  I'm  a  better  swimmer  than  you  are — I 
must  have  lost  my  head  altogether ' 

^  And  much  good  you'd  have  done  if  you  had  jumped  in,'  the 
doctor  said,  *  and  left  the  two  women  to  manage  the  boat.  How 
should  we  have  got  picked  up,  then  ? ' 

^  But  about  that  gybing,  now — was  it  my  fault?  ' 

*  No,  it  was  mine,'  the  doctor  said  curtly.  ^  I  shouldn't  have 
given  up  the  tiller.  Fact  is,  the  girls  were  just  mad  about  that 
"  Dancing  in  the  Bam  " ;  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  yield  to  them. 
I  tell  you,  Jack,  it  isn't  half  as  easy  as  it  looks  steering  a  boat 
that's  running  fair  before  the  wind ;  I  don't  blame  you  at  all ;  I 
dare  say  there  was  a  nasty  puff  that  caught  you  when  you  weren't 
looking ;  anyhow,  it's  a  blessing  no  one  was  hit  by  the  boom — that 
was  what  I  feared  at  first  for  Miss  Hodson  when  I  found  her 
insensible — ^I  was  afraid  she  had  been  hit  about  the  head ' 

*  And  you  don't  think  it  was  absolute  carelessness  ? '  the  other 
said  quickly.  *  Mind,  I  was  steering  straight  for  the  pier,  as  you  said.' 

*  Oh,  well,'  said  the  young  doctor,  evasively,  *  if  you  had  noticed 
in  time,  you  know — or  when  I  called  to  you — but  perhaps  it  was 
too  late  then.  It's  no  use  going  back  on  that  now  ;  what  we  have 
to  do  now  is  to  fight  this  fever  as  well  as  we  can.' 

*  I  would  take  it  over  from  her  if  I  could,'  Jack  Huysen  said, 
^  and  willingly  enough.' 

It  was  not  until  early  the  next  morning  that  Mr.  Hodson 
arrived.  He  looked  dreadfully  pale  and  harassed  and  fatigued ;  for 
the  fact  was  he  was  not  in  Chicago  when  they  telegraphed  for 
him  ;  some  business  affairs  had  called  him  away  to  the  south  ;  and 
the  news  of  his  daughter's  illness  followed  him  from  place  to  place 
until  it  found  him  in  a  remote  comer  of  Louisiana,  whence  he  had 
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travelled  night  and  day  without  giving  himself  an  hour's  rest. 
And  now  he  would  not  stay  to  dip  his  hands  and  face  in  cold  water 
after  his  long  and  anxious  journey ;  he  merely  asked  a  few  hurried 
questions  of  the  doctor  ;  and  then,  stealthily  and  on  tip-toe,  and 
determined  to  show  no  sign  of  alarm  or  perturbation,  he  went  into 
Carry's  room. 

She  had  been  very  delirious  during  the  night — talking  wildly 
and  frantically  in  spite  of  all  their  eflForts  to  soothe  her ;  but  now 
she  lay  exhausted,  with  the  flushed  face,  and  bluish  Ups,  and 
eager,  restless  eyes  so  strangely  unlike  the  Carry  of  other  days. 
She  recognised  him  at  once — but  not  as  a  new  comer ;  she  appeared 
to  think  he  had  been  there  all  the  time. 

*  Have  you  seen  him,  pappa  ? '  she  said,  in  that  eager  way. 
*  Did  you  see  him  when  you  were  out  ? ' 

*  Who,  darling  ? '  he  said,  as  he  sate  down  beside  her  and  took 
her  wasted  hand  in  his. 

*  Why,  Bonald,  to  be  sure !  Oh,  something  dreadful  was  about 
to  happen  to  him — I  don't  know  what  it  was — something  dreadful 
and  dreadful — and  I  called  out — at  the  window — at  the  window 
there — and  nurse  says  it  is  all  right  now — all  right  now ' 

*  Oh  yes,  indeed,'  her  father  said  gently,  *  you  may  depend  it 
is  all  right  with  Eonald  now.     Don't  you  fret  about  that.' 

*  Ah,  but  we  neglected  him,  pappa,  we  neglected  him ;  and  I 
worst  of  any,'  she  went  on,  in  that  panting,  breathless  way.  *  It 
was  always  the  same — always  thinking  of  doing  something  for 
him,  and  never  doing  it.  I  meant  to  have  written  to  the  inn- 
keeper for  his  address  in  Glasgow ;  but  no — that  was  forgotten  too. 
And  then  the  spliced  rod,  that  George  was  to  have  got  for  me — I 
wanted  Bonald  to  have  the  best  salmon-rod  that  America  could 
make — but  it  was  all  talking — all  talking.  Ah,  it  was  never 
talking  with  him  when  he  could  do  us  a  service — ^and  the  other 
boatmen  getting  money,  of  course — and  he  scarcely  a  "  thank 
you  "  when  we  came  away.  Why  didn't  George  get  the  fishing- 
rod  ?^ ' 

*  It's  all  right.  Carry,  darling,'  her  father  said,  whispering  to 
her :  '  you  lie  quiet  now,  and  get  well,  and  you'll  see  what  a 
splendid  salmon-rod  we'll  get  for  Eonald.  Not  that  it  would  be 
of  much  use  to  him,  you  see,  when  he's  in  Glasgow  with  his  books 
and  studies;  but  it  will  show  him  we  have  not  forgotten  him. 
Don't  you  trouble  about  it,  now  ;  I  will  see  it  is  all  right ;  and  you 
will  give  it  to  him  yourself,  if  we  go  over  there  next  spring,  to 
try  the  salmon-fishing  again.' 

VOL.  VII.  NO.  xxxvii.  P 
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*  Then  you  \?ill  take  George  with  you,  pappa/  she  said,  re- 
garding him  with  her  burning  eyes. 

*  Oh  yes ;  and  you ' 

'  Not  me,  not  me,'  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  ^  I  am  going 
away.  The  doctor  doesn't  know ;  I  know.  They  have  been  very 
kind;  but — but— ask  them,  pappa,  not  to  bother  me  to  take 
things  now — I  want  to  be  let  alone,  now  you  are  here — it  will 
only  be  for  a  little  while ' 

*  Why,  what  nonsense  you  talk  ! '  he  said — ^but  his  heart  was 
struck  with  a  sudden  fear,  for  these  few  straggling  sentences  she 
had  uttered  without  any  appearance  of  delirium.  *  I  tell  you,  you 
must  hasten  to  get  well  and  strong ;  for  when  George  and  you  and 
I  go  to  Scotland,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  travelling  to  do. 
You  know  we've  got  to  fix  on  that  piece  of  land,  and  see  how  it  is 
all  to  be  arranged  and  managed,  so  that  George  will  have  a  com- 
fortable little  estate  of  his  own  when  he  comes  of  age ;  or  maybe, 
if  it  is  a  pretty  place,  we  may  be  selfish  and  keep  it  in  our  own 
hands — eh.  Carry  ? — and  then,  you  see,  we  shall  have  to  have 
Eonald  travel  about  with  us,  to  give  us  his  advice ;  and  the  weather 
may  be  bad,  you  know,  you'll  have  to  brace  yourself  up.  There, 
now,  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you  any  more  just  now.  Lie  still 
and  quiet ;  and  mind  you  do  everything  the  doctor  bids  you — 
why,  you  to  talk  like  that ! — you !  I  never  thought  you  would  give 
in,  Carry :  why,  even  as  a  schoolgirl,  you  had  the  pluck  of  a  dozen ! 
Don't  you  give  in  ;  and  you'll  see  if  we  haven't  those  two  cobles 
out  on  Loch  Naver  before  many  months  are  over.' 

She  shook  her  head  languidly;  her  eyes  were  closed  now. 
And  he  was  for  slipping  out  of  the  room  but  that  she  clung  to  his 
hand  for  a  moment. 

*  Pappa,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
regarded  him — and  surely  at  this  moment,  as  he  said  to  himself, 
she  seemed  perfectly  sane  and  reasonable,  *  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  something.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he  said  quickly  :  what  was  it  he  would  not  have 
promised  in  order  to  soothe  and  quiet  her  mind  at  such  a  time  ? 

*  I  don't  know  about  going  with  you  and  George,'  she  said 
slowly,  and  apparently  with  much  difficulty.  *  It  seems  a  long 
way  off — a  long  time — ^and — and  I  hardly  care  now  what  happens. 
But  you  will  look  after  Ronald ;  you  must  promise  me  that,  pappa ; 
and  tell  him  I  was  sorry ;  I  suppose  he  heard  the  shooting  was 
taken,  and  would  know  why  we  did  not  go  over  in  the  autunm ; 
but  you  will  find  him  out,  pappa,  and  see  what  he  is  doing ;  and 
don't  let  him  think  we  forgot  him  altogether.' 
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*  Carry,  darling,  you  leave  that  to  me ;  it  will  be  all  right  with 
Ronald,  I  promise  you,'  her  father  said  eagerly,  *  Why,  to  think 
you  should  have  been  worrying  about  that !  Oh !  you  will  see  it 
will  be  all  right  about  Eonald,  never  fear ! — what  would  you  say, 
now,  if  I  were  to  telegraph  to  him  to  come  over  and  see  you,  if 
only  you  make  haste  and  get  well  ?  ' 

These  assurances,  at  all  events,  seemed  to  pacify  her  some- 
what ;  and  as  she  now  lay  still  and  quiet,  her  father  stole  out  of 
the  room,  hoping  that  perhaps  the  long-prayed-for  sleep  might 
come  to  calm  the  fevered  brain. 

But  the  slow  hours  passed,  and,  so  far  from  any  improvement 
becoming  visible,  her  condition  grew  more  and  more  serious. 
The  two  doctors — for  Doctor  Tilley  had  summoned  in  additionsd 
aid — were  assiduous  enough  ;  but,  when  questioned,  they  gave 
evasive  answers ;  and  when  Mr.  Hodson  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
telegraph  to  a  celebrated  Boston  physician,  who  was  also  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  his  own,  asking  him  to  come  along  at  once,  they 
acquiesced,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  clearly  with  the  view  of  satisfying 
Mr,  Hodson's  mind,  rather  than  with  any  hope  of  advantage  to 
the  patient.  From  him,  indeed,  they  scarcely  tried  to  conceal 
the  extreme  gravity  of  the  case.  Emma  Kerfoot  and  Mrs.  Lalor 
were  quieted  with  vague  assurances  ;  but  Mr.  Hodson  knew  of  the 
peril  in  which  his  daughter  lay  ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  as  his  terrible  anxiety  put  talking  to  these 
friends  out  of  the  question,  he  kept  mostly  to  his  own  room, 
walking  up  and  down,  and  fearing  every  moment  lest  direr  news 
should  arrive.  For  they  had  been  much  of  companions,  these 
two ;  and  she  was  an  only  daughter ;  and  her  bright,  frank,  lovable 
character — that  he  had  watched  from  childhood  growing  more  and 
more  beautiful  and  coming  into  closer  communion  with  himself  as 
year  after  year  went  by — had  wound  its  tendrils  round  his  heart. 
That  Carry,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  should  be  taken  away  from 
them  so,  seemed  so  strange  and  unaccountable :  she  that  was  ever 
so  full  of  life  and  gaiety  and  confidence.  The  mother  had  been  an 
invalid  during  most  of  her  married  life  ;  the  boy  George  had  not 
the  strongest  of  constitutions ;  but  Carry  was  always  to  the  fore 
with  her  audacious  spirits  and  light-heartedness,  ready  for  any- 
thing, and  the  best  of  travelling  companions.  And  if  she  were  to 
go,  what  would  his  life  be  to  him  ? — the  light  of  it  gone,  the 
gladness  of  it  vanished  for  ever. 

That  afternoon  the  delirium  returned  ;  and  she  became  more 
and  more  wildly  excited ;  until  the  paroxysm  passed  beyond  all 
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bounds.  She  imagined  that  Bonald  was  in  some  deadly  peril ;  he 
was  alone,  with  no  one  to  help ;  his  enemies  had  hold  of  him ; 
they  were  carrying  him  off,  to  thrust  him  into  some  black  lake ; 
she  could  hear  the  waters  roaring  in  the  dark.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  nurse  tried  to  calm  her  and  to  reason  with  her ;  the  wild, 
frightened  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy ;  and  again  and  again  she 
made  as  if  she  would  rush  to  his  help,  and  would  then  sink  back 
exhausted  and  moaning,  and  heaping  reproaches  on  those  who 
were  allowing  Ronald  to  be  stricken  down  unaided.  Then  the 
climax  came,  quite  unexpectedly.  The  nurse — who  happened  at 
the  moment  to  be  alone  with  her  in  the  room — went  to  the  side- 
table  for  some  more  ice;  and  she  was  talking  as  she  went ;  and 
trying  to  make  her  charge  believe  that  everything  was  going  on 
well  enough  with  this  friend  of  hers  in  Scotland.  But  all  of  a 
sudden,  when  the  nurse's  back  was  thus  turned,  the  girl  sprang 
from  the  bed,  and  rushed  to  the  window.  She  tore  aside  the 
curtains  that  had  been  tied  together  to  deaden  the  light ;  she 
tugged  and  strained  at  the  under-sash;  she  was  for  throwing 
herself  out — to  fly  to  Ronald's  succour. 

*  See,  see,  see ! '  she  cried,  and  she  wrenched  herself  away  from 
the  nurse's  frightened  grasp.  *  Oh,  don't  you  see  that  they  are 
killing  him — they  are  killing  him — and  none  to  help !  Ronald — 
Ronald !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Nurse,  nurse,  help  me  with  the 
window — quick — quick — oh,  don't  you  hear  him  calling? — and 
they  are  driving  him  down  to  the  lake — he  will  be  in  the  water 
soon — and  lost — lost — lost — Ronald ! — Ronald ! ' 

Nay,  by  this  time  she  had  actually  succeeded  in  raising  the 
under-sash  of  the  window  a  few  inches — notwithstanding  that  the 
nurse  clung  round  her,  and  tried  to  hold  her  arms,  while  she 
uttered  shriek  after  shriek  to  call  attention  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  girl,  grown  quite  frantic,  would  have  succeeded  in 
opening  the  window  and  throwing  herself  out,  had  not  Mrs. 
l^dlor,  alarmed  by  the  shrieking  of  the  nurse,  rushed  in.  Between 
them,  they  got  her  back  into  bed ;  and  eventually  she  calmed 
down  somewhat ;  for,  indeed,  this  paroxysm  had  robbed  her  of  all 
her  remaining  strength.  She  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor  now ;  she 
paid  no  heed  to  anything  that  was  said  to  her ;  only  her  eyes  were 
restless — when  any  one  entered  the  room. 

Dr.  Tilley  was  with  her  father;  the  younger  man  was  appa- 
rently calm,  though  rather  pale ;  Mr.  Hodson  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  his  agony  of  anxiety. 

*  I  can  only  tell  you  what  is  our  opinion,'  the  young  doctor 
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said,  speaking  for  himself  and  his  brother  practitioner.  *We 
should  be  as  pleased  as  you  could  be  to  have  Dr.  Macartney  here ; 
but  the  delay — well,  the  delay  might  prove  dangerous.  Her 
temperature  is  107 — ^you  know  what  that  means  ?  ' 

*  But  this  rolling  up  in  a  wet  sheet — there  is  a  risk,  isn't  there? ' 
the  elder  man  said ;  and  how  keenly  he  was  watching  the  ex- 
pression of  the  young  doctor's  face  ! 

*  I  have  only  seen  it  used  in  extreme  cases,'  was  the  answer. 
*  If  she  were  my  own  daughter,  or  sister,  that  is  what  I  would  do,' 

*  You  have  a  right  to  speak — you  have  already  saved  her  life 
once,'  her  father  said. 

*  If  we  could  only  bring  about  a  profuse  perspiration,'  the  young 
doctor  said,  a  little  more  eagerly — for  he  had  been  maintaining  a 
professionally  dispassionate  manner ;  ^  and  then  if  that  should  end 
in  a  long  deep  sleep — everything  would  go  well  then.  But  at 
present  every  hour  that  passes  is  against  us — and  her  temperature 
showing  no  sign  of  abating.' 

*Very  well,'  her  father  said,  after  a  moment's  involuntary 
hesitation.  *  If  you  say  the  decision  rests  with  me,  I  will  decide. 
We  will  not  wait  for  Macartney.  Do  what  you  propose  to  do — I 
know  you  think  it  is  for  the  best.' 

And  so  it  proved.  Not  once,  but  twice,  within  a  space  of  seven 
days,  had  this  young  doctor  saved  Carry  Hodson's  life.  That  even- 
ing they  were  all  seated  at  dinner  in  the  big  dining-hall — Mrs. 
Lalor  and  her  sister.  Jack  Huysen,  and  Carry's  father — though  the 
food  before  them  did  not  seem  to  concern  them  much.  They  were 
talking  amongst  themselves,  but  rather  absently  and  discon- 
nectedly;  and,  what  was  strange  enough,  they  spoke  in  rather  low 
tones,  as  if  that  were  of  any  avail.  Dr.  Tilley  came  in,  and  walked 
quickly  up  to  the  table ;  and  quite  unwittingly  he  put  his  hand  on 
Emma  Kerfoot's  shoulder. 

*  I  have  good  news,'  said  he,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  subdued 
triumph  in  his  eyes.  *  She  is  sleeping  as  soundly — as  soundly  as 
any  human  being  ever  slept — everything  has  come  oflF  well — why, 
I  am  as  happy  as  if  I  had  been  declared  President  I '  But  in- 
stantly he  perceived  that  this  exuberance  of  triumph  was  not  in 
accordance  with  professional  gravity.  *I  think  there  is  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect,'  he  continued  in  more 
measured  tones,  *  and  now  that  Dr.  Sargent  is  with  her,  and  the 
night  nurse  just  come  down,  I  think  I  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  get  something  to  eat — for  I  have  forgotten  about  that  since 
breakfast.' 
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*  Oh,  Tom ! '  cried  Miss  Kerfoot,  reproachfully ;  and  presently 
everybody  at  the  table  was  showering  attentions  on  this  young 
man. 

*  And  may  I  go  in  and  see  her  now  ? '  said  Miss  Kerfoot,  pre- 
paring to  steal  away. 

*  No,'  was  the  peremptory  answer.  *  No  one.  Every  half-hour 
of  a  sleep  like  that  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold — well,  that's  a 
muddle,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  It's  worth  a  cart-load  of 
gold,  anyway,  I  hope  she'll  go  on  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  thirty- 
six,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  it  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  look  at  her — ^talk  about  the  sleep  of  an  infant ! — you  never 
saw  an  infant  sleeping  as  deep  and  sound  as  that ;  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  now  if  her  temperature  were  down  another  degree  by  mid- 
night.' 

But  he  saw  that  Mr.  Hodson  was  still  terribly  agitated. 

*  Well,  sir,  would  you  like  to  go  in  and  see  her  for  a  moment  ? 
I  have  iiold  the  nurse  to  leave  the  door  half  an  inch  open,  and 
there's  a  screen  to  keep  oflF  the  draught ;  I  dare  say  we  can  slip 
in  without  disturbing  her.' 

And  so  it  was  that  Mr.  Hodson  saw  his  daughter  again — not 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  dilated  eye,  but  lying  still  and  calm,  a 
very  weight  of  sleep  appearing  to  rest  on  her  eyelids.  And  when 
he  came  out  of  the  room  again,  he  pressed  the  young  man's  hand 
— it  was  a  message  of  thanks  too  deep  for  words. 

All  that  night  she  slept ;  and  all  next  day  she  slept,  without 
a  moment's  intermission.  When,  at  length,  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and  stirred  a  little,  Emma  Kerfoot  was  by  the  bedside  in  an 
instant. 

*  Dear  Carry ! '  she  said.     *  Do  you  want  anything  ?  ' 

She  shook  her  head  slightly ;  she  was  excessively  weak ;  but 
the  look  in  her  eyes  was  one  of  calm  intelb'gence ;  it  was  clear 
that  the  delirium  had  left  her. 

*  Do  you  know  that  your  father  is  here  ? ' 

*  Why  ? '  she  managed  to  say. 

*  Because  you  have  been  so  ill !  Don't  you  know  ?  Don't  you 
recollect  ? ' 

*  Yes — I  know,  a  little,'  she  said.     '  Where  is  Jack  Huysen  ?  ' 

*  He  is  here  in  the  hotel,  too.  Oh,  how  glad  they  will  all  be 
to  hear  that  you  are  quite  yourself  again.  And  I  must  go  and 
tell  them,  as  soon  as  nurse  comes ;  for,  you  know,  youll  have  a 
long  pull  before  you.  Carry ;  and  if  you  don't  get  quite  well  again 
not  one  of  us  will  ever  forgive  ourselves  for  bringing  you  to  Lake 
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George.  And  there's  Jack  Huysen,  poor  fellow,  he  has  just  been 
distracted ;  and  all  the  time  you  were  ill  you  never  had  a  word 
for  him — though  he  used  to  haunt  the  passage  outside  just  like  a 
ghost — well,  well,  you'll  have  to  make  it  up  to  him/ 

At  this  moment  the  nurse  appeared,  and  Miss  Kerfoot  was  free 
to  depart  on  her  joyful  errand.  Of  course,  she  was  for  summoning 
everybody — and  Jack  Huysen  among  the  rest;  but  the  doctors 
interposed ;  their  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  in  the 
meantime  no  one  but  her  father  was  to  have  access  to  her  room. 

Now  Mr.  Hodson,  when  he  was  seated  there  by  her  side,  and 
chatting  lightly  and  carelessly  about  a  variety  of  indifferent 
matters  (she  herself  being  forbidden  to  speak),  considered  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  relieve  her  mind  of  any  anxiety  she  may 
have  entertained  on  Bonald's  account.  All  through  her  delirium 
that  was  the  one  thing  that  seemed  to  trouble  her  ;  and,  lest  she 
should  revert  to  it,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  give  her  ample 
assurance  that  Bonald  should  be  looked  after.  However,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  found  that  she  was  quite  ignorant  of  her  having 
made  these  appeals  on  behalf  of  Bonald.  She  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  she  had  been  in  dire  distress  about  him,  reproaching 
herself  for  their  treatment  of  him,  and  begging  her  father  to 
make  such  atonement  as  was  yet  possible.  No ;  when  she  was 
allowed  to  speak  a  little,  she  said  quite  calmly  that  it  was  a  pity 
they  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  Scotland  that  autumn ;  that  they 
should  have  written  to  Bonald,  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on ;  and 
that  her  father,  if  he  visited  the  old  country  in  the  coming 
Spring,  ought  surely  to  seek  him  out,  and  remind  him  that  he  had 
some  friends  in  America  who  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  welfare. 
But  Mr.  Hodson  said  to  himself  that  he  would  do  a  little  more 
than  that.  He  was  not  going  to  recall  the  promise  that  he  had 
made  to  his  daughter  when,  as  he  thought,  she  lay  near  to  the 
very  gates  of  death.  What  had  put  that  pathetic  solicitude  into 
her  mind  he  knew  not ;  but  she  had  made  her  appeal,  with  dumb 
fever-stricken  eyes  and  trembling  voice ;  and  he  had  answered 
her  and  pledged  his  word.  Bonald  should  be  none  the  loser  that 
this  sick  girl  had  thought  of  him  when  that  she  seemed  to  be 
vanishing  away  from  them  for  ever ;  surely  in  that  direction,  as 
any  other,  the  father  might  fitly  give  his  thank-oflFering — for  the 
restitution  to  life  of  the  sole  daughter  of  his  house  ? 


{To  he  concluded.) 
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Waiting. 


WHEN  all  the  happy  woods  and  hills 
Are  filled  with  summer's  melodies. 
When  the  cold  hand  of  winter  stills 

The  rippling  streams,  the  whispering  trees, 
My  heart  unchanged  sings  still  one  song, 

*  My  love,  my  love,'  the  whole  year  long. 

For  all  the  mystery  of  life, 

The  hope  of  dawn  and  night's  despair. 
The  greed  of  gain,  the  lust  of  strife. 

And  grinding  want  and  gnawing  care, 
Lie  drowned  beneath  the  sunlit  sea 
Of  my  great  joy — she  loveth  me. 

The  summer  winds  that  come  and  go. 
Laughing  about  the  shady  ways, 

The  waters  in  their  ebb  and  flow 

Have  still  one  voice  through  all  the  days : 

*  Love  mocks  at  time,  Love  laughs  at  fate !' 
I  wait,  because  she  bids  me  wait. 

Nor  would  I  wonder  if  she  came. 

In  any  place,  on  any  day, 
From  out  the  sunset's  crimson  flame. 

Or  down  the  morning's  misty  way ; 
Nor  dream  it  more,  not  find  it  less. 
The  marvel  of  her  loveliness. 


D.   J.   ROBERTSOX. 
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The  Wesleys  at  Epworth. 

IN  the  year  1693  there  was  published  an  *  Heroic  Poem  in  Ten 
Books,'  which,  to  judge  by  the  enthusiastic  language  of  the 
writer's  brother-bards,  was  destined  to  eclipse  almost  every 
heroic  poem  which  had  ever  appeared  in  any  language.  The  poet- 
laureate  of  the  day,  who  might  be  presumed  from  his  position  to 
be  a  judge  of  such  matters,  compared  the  author  to  one  of  the 
ancient  prophets  bursting  upon  an  astonished  world : — 

So  you,  great  Bard,  who  lay  till  now  concealed 
Compiling  what  your  Heavenly  Muse  reveal'd, 
No  sooner  quit  the  shade,  but  strike  our  eyes 
With  wonder,  and  our  mind  with  ecstasies. 

Other  poets,  himself  the  laureate  included,  would  contentedly 
pale  into  insignificance  before  the  new  luminary,  as  the  stars  do 
before  the  rising  sun : — 

E'en  we,  the  Tribe  who  thought  ourselves  inspired, 
Like  glimmering  stars  in  night's  dull  reign  admir'd, — 
Like  stars  a  numerous  but  a  feeble  host, 
Are  gladly  in  your  morning  lustre  lost. 

Milton  himself  had  found  a  worthy  successor,  if  not  a  superior, 
in  his  own  field  : — 

Here  with  whole  Paradise  regained  they  meet. 
And  Milton's  noble  work  is  now  compleat. 

Another  contemporary  pronounces  the  new  poet  superior  to 
Virgil  :— 

Again  the  Mantuan  genius  charms  the  plains 
With  more  than  mighty  Maro's  lofty  strains — 

and  others  wrote  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

The  poet  who  was  greeted  with  all  this  flourish  of  trumpets 
was  the  Eev.  Samuel  Wesley,  Rector  of  South  Ormsby  in  Lincoln- 
shire, The  poem  was  on  a  glorious  but  very  ambitious  subject : 
*  The  Life  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.'    The 
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writer  was  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  theme,  and  modestly 
described  the  work  as  being  *  attempted,'  not  *  written.'  Every- 
thing that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  accessories  w(xj&  done ;  it 
was  dedicated  *  to  Her  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  Queen  Mary,'  and  it 
was  illustrated  with  sixty  copper  plates,  the  best  of  their  kind. 

If  the  reader  turns  from  the  panegyrics  to  the  poem  itself, 
expecting  to  find  a  rich  intellectual  treat,  he  will  certainly  be  dis- 
appointed. Except  in  point  of  magnitude,  the  work  cannot  be 
called  a  great  work,  A  single  specimen — chosen  not  because  it  is 
better  or  worse  than  the  average,  but  simply  because,  in  quoting 
verses  which  may  possibly  raise  a  smile,  one  naturally  selects  some 
which  do  not  deal  with  the  most  sacred  subject  of  all — will  suffice 
to  show  this.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  poet  writes  of  the 
death  of  S.  John  the  Baptist : — 

Scarce  with  long  search  they  found  a  villain,  who 

Was  black  enough  the  horrid  deed  to  do ; 

Whom  from  the  dungeon  when  the  Baptist  spy'd, 

Wam'd  he  that  moment  must  for  death  provide, 

Long  since  that  business  is  dispatch'd  he  cry*d. 

That  I  was  mortal  bom  I  ever  knew. 

And  since  this  debt's  from  all  to  nature  due, 

The  sooner  paid  the  better,  gladly  I, 

In  God's  fair  cause,  and  injur'd  virtue's,  die. 

And  so  the  writer  goes  on,  projecting  upon  a  Jew  of  the  first  century 
the  language  and  ideas  of  an  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth.  The 
poem,  however,  produced  more  than  one  beneficial  result.  It  placed 
a  deserving  man  who  was  in  abject  poverty  in  better  circumstances, 
and  it  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  Epworth,  instead  of  remaining  an 
unknown  place,  becoming  known  by  name  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  civilised  world.  For  we  have  Mr,  Wesley's  own  authority  for 
saying  that  the  living  of  Epworth  was  given  to  him,  not,  as  Mr. 
Southey  asserts  (*Life  of  John  Wesley,'  i.  10),  for  writing  in  defence 
of  the  Eevolution,  but  because  he  dedicated  his  heroic  poem  to 
the  Queen.  *  It  was  profi*ered,'  he  says,  *  and  given,  without  his 
ever  having  solicited  any  person,  and  without  his  ever  expecting 
or  ever  once  thinking  of  such  a  favour.'  As  the  Queen  died  in 
1694,  and  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  presented  until  1696,  this  must 
mean  either  that  he  should  have  Epworth  when  it  was  vacant,  or 
that  he  should  have  the  next  good  Crown  living  that  became 
vacant.  At  any  rate,  in  the  spring  of  1697  we  find  him  in  resi- 
dence here,  with   prospects  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
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might  be  considered  fevourable.  The  nominal  value  of  the  living 
was  200/.  a  year,  equivalent  to  800Z.  at  the  present  time.  The 
house  was  by  no  means  *  a  hovel,'  as  it  has  been  represented — chiefly, 
it  would  appear,  because,  like  most  houses  at  Epworth  at  the  time, 
it  was  built  of  mud  and  plaster.  It  is  described  in  the  terrar  as 
consisting  of  *  five  baies,  but  all  of  mud  and  plaster,  the  whole 
building  being  contrived  into  three  stories,  and  disposed  in  seven 
chief  rooms,  kitchen,  hall,  parlour,  butterie,  and  three  large  upper 
rooms,  and  some  others  of  common  use  ;  a  little  garden  empailed 
between  the  stone  wall  and  the  south,  a  barn,  a  dove-coate,  and  a 
hemp-kiln.'  Its  site  is  pretty  clearly  marked ;  it  is  immediately 
to  the  south  front  of  the  present  house,  the  gypsum  foundation 
lying  so  near  the  surface  that  no  flowers  or  shrubs  whose  roots 
strike  deep  into  the  ground  will  grow  there. 

But  ]Mr.  Wesley  came  to  Epworth  hampered  with  debt ;  he 
had  not  only  a  wife  and  young  family  to  support,  but,  in  part,  also 
an  aged  mother  in  London,  He  very  foolishly  began  farming  at 
Epworth,  and,  having  no  knowledge  of  business,  of  course  lost  by 
it.  In  1701  he  was  elected  Proctor  for  the  diocese  in  Convoca- 
tion by  his  brother  clergy — a  high  honour,  but  a  very  expensive 
one,  involving  frequent  journeys  to  Loudon.  He  met  with  fre- 
quent disasters  by  fire :  now  his  parsonage  bam,  now  a  great  part 
of  the  rectory,  now  all  his  flax — at  that  time  the  staple  produce  of 
the  Isle — was  burnt.  His  misfortunes  culminated  in  1705.  The 
general  election  of  that  year  turned  very  much  upon  ecclesiastical 
questions ;  for  it  was  the  year  of  the  famous  *  Church  in  Danger ' 
cry.  There  were  four  candidates  for  the  county  of  Lincoln :  Sir 
John  Thorold  and  Mr.  Dymoke  were  the  old  members,  both  Tories ; 
Colonel  Whichcote  and  Mr.  Bertie  opposed  them  on  the  Whig 
side.  All  four,  by  the  way,  were,  and  are  still,  names  of  old  county 
families.  We  can  readily  understand  Mr.  Wesley's  difficulties 
about  voting ;  he  owed  his  living  to  the  Whigs,  and  he  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Colonel  Whichcote,  and  under  obligations  to  him ; 
but  the  other  was  the  Church  party.  So  he  compromised  by 
promising  one  vote  to  Sir  John  Thorold  and  the  other  to  Colonel 
Whichcote.  But  before  the  election  came  on,  both  the  Whigs 
identified  themselves  with  the  Dissenters ;  and  as  Mr.  Wesley 
valued  his  Church  above  all  things,  he  voted  for  Thorold  and 
Dymoke.  The  result  had  better  be  described  in  his  own  words. 
*  I  went  to  Lincoln,'  he  writes,  *  on  Tuesday  night.  May  29,  and 
the  election  began  on  Wednesday,  the  30th.  A  great  part  of  the 
night  our  Isle  people  kept  drumming,  shouting,  and   firing  off 
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pistols  and  guns  under  the  window  where  my  wife  lay  [at  Ep- 
worth].  .  .  •  A  clergyman  met  me  in  the  Castle-yard,  and  told  me 
to  withdraw,  for  the  Isle  men  intended  me  a  mischief.'  However, 
he  escaped.  *  But,'  he  says,  *  when  they  knew  I  was  got  home 
they  sent  the  drum  and  mob,  with  guns,  &c.,  as  usual,  to  compli- 
ment me  till  after  midnight.  One  of  them  passing  by  on  Friday 
evening,  and  seeing  my  children  in  the  yard,  cried  out,  "  0  ye 
devils!  we  will  come  and  turn  ye  all  out  of  doors  a-begging 
shortly ; "  God  convert  them  and  forgive  them ! '  Within  a  few 
weeks  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  prisoner  in  Lincoln  Castle.  *  Now,'  he 
writes  again  to  his  ever-faithful  friend  Archbishop  Sharp,  *  I  am 
at  rest,  for  I  am  come  to  the  haven  where  I've  long  expected  to 
be.  On  Friday  last,  June  23,  when  I  had  been  christening  a  child 
at  Epworth,  I  was  arrested  in  my  churchyard  by  one  who  had  been 
my  servant,  and  gathered  my  tithe  last  year,  at  the  suit  of  one 
of  Mr.  Whichcote's  relations  and  friends,  according  to  their 
promise  when  they  were  in  the  Isle  before  the  election.  The  sum 
was  not  30Z.,  but  it  was  as  good  as  500Z.'  From  Lincoln  Castle 
he  also  wrote  a  full  account  of  his  arrest  to  his  friends  at  Oxford — 
and  not  without  effect ;  for  Heame  tells  us,  *  Mr.  Wesley's  letter 
has  procured  very  considerable  benefactions  not  only  in  Oxford 
(where  Magdalen  College  has  given  him  30  lbs.,  Jesus  16,  and 
most  of  the  rest  proportionably),  but  at  London,  and  in  divers 
other  places,  particularly  my  Lord  Nottingham  (who  is  reckoned 
none  of  y®  most  generous)  has  sent  him  30  lbs.'  Mr.  Wesley  was 
back  again  at  Epworth  before  Christmas.  His  parishioners  had 
treated  him  cruelly ;  when  he  was  in  prison  they  had  stabbed  his 
three  cows ;  and  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  deprived  of  the 
chaplaincy  of  a  regiment  which  he  had  received  in  reward  for  a 
poem  which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  Marlborough  after  the  battle  of 
Blenheim;  but  he  refused  to  take  his  friends'  advice  to  leave 
Epworth. 

For  the  next  few  years  he  was  unmolested;  but  in  1709  the 
rectory  was  entirely  burnt  down,  and,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected, 
by  incendiaries.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  ofb-told  tale  of 
the  fire ;  but  the  reader  must  be  warned  that  the  pictures  of  it  are 
more  or  less  fancy  pictures.  Among  other  disastrous  results  of  this 
fire  was  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Parish  Eegisters,  which  were 
kept  at  the  rectory;  the  fire  has  become  historical  owing  to 
the  deep  impression  which  his  narrow  escape  made  upon  John 
Wesley,  then  a  child  of  six  years,  who  was  *  plucked  as  a  brand 
out  of  the  burning,'  and  never  forgot  it. 
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The  rectory  was  soon  built  up  again  at  a  cost  of  400i. — that  is, 
l,600i.,  according  to  the  present  value  of  money.  It  may  be 
asked,  How  did  ]VIr.  Wesley  raise  the  funds  for  its  erection  ? 
Well,  we  have  seen  that  he  had  many  friends,  the  chief  among 
them  being  the  excellent  Archbishop  Sharp,  who  was  alwajs 
ready  to  assist  him  with  his  purse,  and  with  his  influence,  which 
was  then  greater  than  that  of  any  clergyman  in  England.  His 
books  were  probably  a  small  source  of  income  to  him.  He  had  a 
brother-in-law,  the  eccentric  John  Dunton,  who  was  a  publisher ; 
and  it  is  as  advantageous  for  an  author  to  have  a  publisher  for  his 
friend,  as  for  a  young  barrister  to  have  an  attorney.  The  two 
brothers-in-law,  indeed,  did  not  always  agree,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Wesley's  relationship  with  Dunton  helped  the  sale  of 
his  books.  The  education  of  his  children  was  not  so  expensive  an 
affair  to  Mr.  Wesley  as  one  might  have  thought,  consideriog  that 
he  could  boast,  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  gave  his  three  sons  the 
best  education  that  England  could  afford.  Westminster  School 
had  been  raised  by  the  extraordinarily  successful  rSgiTne  of  Dr. 
Busby  to  by  far  the  highest  place  among  the  schools  of  England, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  by  the  equally  successful  rSgime  of 
Dr.  Fell,  to  by  far  the  highest  place  among  the  colleges  at  either 
university.  Two  out  of  the  three  Wesleys  were  educated  at 
Westminster,  all  three  at  Christ  Church.  Samuel  and  Charles 
were  both  King's  Scholars  at  Westminster  and  students  of  Chri.^t 
Church,  and  the  whole  cost  of  Charles's  schooling  was  defrayed  by 
that  Mr.  Garrat  Wesley  who  desired  to  make  him  his  heir  and 
carry  him  off  to  Ireland  with  him.  John,  the  middle  brother, 
received  a  nomination  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Charter- 
house, and  thence  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  and,  after  taking 
his  degree,  was  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that,  partly  through  merit,  partly  through  interest,  the  sons  cost 
their  father  comparatively  little ;  and  Samuel,  the  eldest  (who,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  hardly  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  posterity,  for  he  really  was  the  mainstay  of  the  family),  helped 
largely  with  his  purse,  as  well  as  his  direction,  in  the  education  of 
his  younger  brothers. 

But  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  and  Christ  Church  combined 
could  not  afford  a  better  trainer  of  youth  than  was  found  at 
Epworth  Eectory  itself.  The  early  education  of  the  three  sons 
and  the  whole  education  of  all  the  daughters  was  conducted,  and 
conducted  most  admirably,  by  Mrs.  Wesley.  No  doubt  she  had 
good  materials  to  work  upon,  for  every  member  of  this  remarkable 
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family  appears  to  have  had  brains  above  the  average ;  but  the 
training  given  by  Mrs,  Wesley,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  was 
so  perfect  that  her  husband  might  have  said  of  his  daughters,  as  he 
said  of  his  sons,  that  he  gave  them  the  best  education  that  Eng- 
land could  afford.  Her  system  is  fully  described  in  a  letter  she 
wrote  in  her  own  pure  and  nervous  style  to  her  son  John,  at  his 
special  request,  on  the  subject.  So  far  as  Epworth  is  concerned, 
we  have  more  to  do  with  the  girls  than  with  the  boys ;  the 
latter  were  soon  shipped  oflF  to  school  and  college,  and  saw 
very  little  of  Epworth,  except  during  their  vacations;  but  the 
girls  were  always  here.  All  the  seven,  Emilia,  Mary,  Anne, 
Susanna,  Mehetabel,  Martha,  and  Kezzia,  were  more  or  less  good- 
looking  (as,  with  such  a  father  and  mother,  they  could  hardly  fail 
to  be);  all  were  blessed  with  abilities  which  were  sharpened  to 
the  finest  possible  point  by  their  incomparable  mother;  all  were 
good  girls,  of  spotless  character  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  all  were 
of  a  sprightly  disposition,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  The 
brightest  of  these  bright  gems  were,  perhaps,  Patty  and  Hetty. 
Patty  was  of  a  grave  turn,  the  facsimile  of  her  brother  John  both 
in  person  and  mind ;  Mehetabel,  alias  Hetty,  alias  Kitty,  was 
intellectually  the  flower  of  the  flock.  Much  has  been  said,  but 
not  too  much,  about  the  mother's  training ;  but  they  also  owed 
much  to  their  father.  Among  other  things,  the  poetical  talents 
and  tastes  which  most  of  them  possessed  were  clearly  inherited 
from  and  trained  by  him,  not  her ;  and  a  granddaughter  of  Mr. 
Wesley  assures  us  that  all  his  children  idolised  him. 

They  were  a  most  united  family ;  but  on  two  occasions  there 
was  a  threatened  rupture  between  the  rector  and  his  wife.  The 
first  was  in  1701.  It  appears  that  for  twelve  years  Mrs.  Wesley 
was  a  Jacobite  without  her  husband  finding  it  out.  But  in  the 
spring  of  1701  he  observed  that  she  did  not  say  Amen  to  the 
prayers  for  King  William,  and,  being  asked  why,  she  replied  that 
she  did  not  believe  him  to  be  her  king.  Her  husband,  it  is  said, 
answered  that  if  they  had  a  diSerent  king  they  must  have  a  differ- 
ent board,  rode  away  to  London  in  a  pet,  and  did  not  return  for  a 
twelvemonth.  The  length  of  his  absence  has  been  exaggerated, 
and  it  is  incredible  that  he  really  meant  to  desert  his  admirable 
wife.  But  he  had  to  go  to  London  on  the  business  of  Convocation, 
which  we  know  from  history  was  sitting  just  at  that  time,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  he  went  off  considerably  annoyed,  for  Epworth 
is  a  Crown  living.  King  William  was  his  patron,  and  he  naturally 
did  not  like  to  hear  his  benefactor  treated  as  a  usurper  in  his  own 
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household.  Moreover,  he  had  himself  been  one  of  the  first  to 
write  in  defence  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  must  have  been  rather 
mortifying  to  his  vanity  to  discover  that  his  arguments  had  failed 
to  convince  his  own  wife. 

One  more  stoim  seemed  about  to  arise  ten  years  later,  but  it 
blew  over.  In  1711  Mr.  Wesley  was  again  in  London  on  Con- 
vocation business.  DuriDg  his  absence  there  was  no  evening 
service  at  Epworth,  so  Mrs.  Wesley  used  to  read  a  sermon  to  her 
family  at  the  rectory,  and  engage  with  them  in  religious  con- 
versation. A  neighbour  or  two  then  dropped  in,  and  by  degrees 
the  congregation  swelled  to  200 ; — where  they  put  them  in  the 
rectory  is  a  puzzle.  The  curate  complained  to  Mr.  Wesley  that 
a  conventicle  was  being  held  in  his  house,  and  a  correspondence 
ensued  between  the  rector  and  his  wife,  which  the  latter  con- 
cluded in  this  characteristic  fashion  :  *  If  you  do,  after  all,  think 
fit  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  do  not  tell  me  that  you  deBvrt  me  to 
do  it,  for  that  will  not  satisfy  my  conscience ;  but  send  me  your 
positive  command^  in  such  full  and  express  terms  as  may  absolve 
me  firom  guilt  and  punishment  for  neglecting  this  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  when  you  and  I  shall  appear  before  the  great  and 
awful  throne  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Mr.  Wesley  made  no 
farther  objections. 

Epworth  was  then  even  more  isolated  than  it  is  now :  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Hoole,  the  estimable  Vicar  of  Haxey,  a  stray  curate 
or  two,  and  Mr.  Wesley's  brother  Matthew,  a  surgeon,  who  made 
himself  rather  objectionable  when  he  did  come,  few  guests  found 
their  way  to  the  rectory ;  and  the  female  part  of  the  rectory  establish- 
ment rarely  left  home.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  ill-assorted  matches 
which  most  of  these  fascinating  girls  made  in  the  dearth  of  eligible 
suitors.  But  in  the  winter  of  1715-16  an  uninvited  and  very 
unwelcome  guest  made  his  appearance — the  famous  Epworth  ghost. 
Few  ghost  stories  have  been  told  by  so  many  sensible  and  credible 
eye- or  rather  ear-witnesses.  The  two  brothers  Samuel  and  John, 
who  were  away  from  home,  had  the  whole  story  written  down  for 
them  by  all  who  were  concerned  in  it.  So  we  have  Mr.  Wesley's 
and  Mrs.  Wesley's  account ;  sister  Molly's,  sister  Sukey's,  sister 
Nancy's,  sister  Emily's — ^all  but  sister  Hetty's ;  also  Mr.  Hoole's, 
who  was  specially  brought  over  from  Haxey  as  an  unprejudiced 
witness;  and  Eobin  Brown  the  man-servant's  account  to  Jack; 
and  finally  John  Wesley  published  a  full  account  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  his  followers  in  the  Arw,inian  Magazine.  They  all  tell 
the  tale  in  the  most  vivid  and  racy  style,  and  the  difi'erent  accounts 
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take  up  no  less  than  thirty-six  octavo  pages  in  the  appendix  to 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Southey's  *  Life  of  John  Wesley.'    Instead 
of  repeating,  not  the  thrice,  but  the  ten  times  told  tale,  it  will  be 
better  for  me  to  confine  myself   to  points  in  which  my  local 
knowledge  of  the  house  and  of  the  mind  of  the  Islonians,  and, 
perhaps  I  may  venture  to  add,  my  acquaintance  with  the  period 
of  history  in  which  it  all  happened,  may  suggest.     The  noises 
were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  house ;  but,  by  putting  two  and  two 
together,  I  think  we  may  gather  that  the  attic  which  is  still  called 
JeflFery's  chamber  (the  spright  was  christened  Jeffery  by  Emilia, 
after  an  old  man  of  that  name  who  had  died  on  the  spot)  was  the 
headquarters.     Now  this  room  extends  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  present  Wesley  house,  having  been  buUt,  it  is  conjectured,  to  re- 
ceive the  tithes,  which  were  then  paid  in  kind.   It  is  so  constructed 
that  any  noise  made  on  the  floor  (which  is  of  gypsum,  a  product 
of  the  Ide,  of  which  many  floors  were  then  made)  reverberates 
in  a  remarkable  way  throughout  the  whole  house.      The  room 
immediately  below  was  the  nursery,  the   scene  of  the  ghost's 
earliest  and  most  remarkable  exploits.     Jeffery's  chamber  has  a 
dormer  window,  which  is  easily  accessible  from  the  outside,  and 
through  which  machinery  could  be  easily  let  down.     Some  of  the 
noises  heard  were  as  of  a  jack  being  wound  up  and  as  of  a  mill 
turning.     Now,  was  it  likely  that  people  from  the  outside  would 
wish   to   play   tricks   upon    the   Wesley   family?     Very  likely 
indeed.     Politics  ran  then,  as  they  run  now,  very  high  at  Epworth. 
At  the  time  of  JeflFery's  appearance  the  country  was  intensely 
excited  about  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne.     The  ghost  was 
clearly  a  political  ghost.     He  was  loudest  and  most  oS*en8ive  at 
family  prayers  when  the  names  of  King  George  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  were  mentioned.     On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Wesley,  who 
was  a  staunch  Jacobite,  requested  JeflFery  to  make  no  disturbance 
during  the  hour  of  her  own  private  devotions — that  is,  between 
5  and  6  a.m. — and  JeflFery  did  not.     It  has  been  seen  that  ten 
years  before  Mr.  Wesley  gave  violent  oflFence  to  the  Epworth 
people  by  voting  for  the  Tories.     But  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
ghost  ought  to  have  been  pleased  at  this,  for  he  was  a  Tory  ghost; 
he  objected  to  the  prayers  for  King  George,  who  was  the  nominee 
of  the  Whigs.     True,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with   the 
history  of  the  times  will  know  that  the  Hanoverian  Tory  (and 
that  was  what  Mr.  Wesley  was)  was  particularly  oflFensive  to  the 
Whigs.     Such  a  position  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  eat  one's 
cake  and  to  have  one's  cake.     If  he  was  really  a  Tory  he  ought 
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not  to  have  prayed  for  King  George,  but  for  the  king  over  the 
"water.  So  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  same  feeling  which  led 
to  the  beating  of  drums  and  firing  of  guns  in  1705  might  lead 
to  the  disturbances  of  1715.  I  admit  that  all  the  phenomena 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  tricks  were  played  by 
the  neighbours.  But  may  not  imagination  have  played  a  part  ? 
Traces  of  a  credulous  and  superstitious  frame  of  mind  are  clearly 
discoverable  in  the  narratives  of  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Wesley's  incumbency  passed 
without  any  striking  incident.  He  held  the  living  of  Wroote 
in  conjunction  with  Epworth  for  about  seven  years,  during  which 
be  lived  more  frequently  at  Wroote  than  at  Epworth.  The 
Wroote  of  that  day  is  stigmatised  by  saucy  little  Hetty  as 

A  place 
Devoid  of  wisdom,  wit,  and  grace. 

Under  the  regime  of  my  friend,  the  present  Rector  of  Wroote,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  possessed  of  all  three.  For  about  two  of 
these  years  John  Wesley  was  his  father's  curate,  until  he  was 
summoned  back  to  college  to  act  as  •  Moderator  of  the  Classes  and 
Greek  Lecturer.'  This  high-sounding  title  has  appeared  to  the 
uninitiated  to  indicate  some  grand  position  in  the  University,  but 
in  point  of  fact  it  only  meant  that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  the 
work  of  a  junior  tutor  in  his  own  little  college. 

Mr.  Wesley's  end  was  accelerated  by  a  fall  from  a  waggon  on 
the  way  to  Low  Melwood,  where  he  rented  some  land,  in  1731  ; 
he  survived  the  fall  nearly  four  years,  and  died  in  harness  in 
1735 ;  he  was  buried  in  Epworth  churchyard,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  of  that  church  in  which  he  had  faithfully  ministered 
for  nearly  forty  years  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  only  other 
rector  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  held  the  living  for  exactly 
the  same  period — my  much-respected  predecessor,  the  Hon.  and 
Bev.  Canon  Dundas.  The  epitaph  seems  to  me,  with  all  due  de- 
ference to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  thinks  it  poor  and  inadequate, 
a  singularly  beautiful  one,  worthy  of  her  whose  composition  it 
was,  Mrs.  Wesley.  What  more  need  be  said  of  any  poor  mortal 
than  that — *  As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  in  the  true  Catholic  Faith  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  Incar- 
nate and  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind '  ? 

Mr.  Wesley  was  a  pious  and  faithful  parish  priest,  who  left 
his  mark  upon  his  once-turbulent,  but  by  him  much-reformed, 
parish.    He  was  also  a  writer  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  though 
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he  has  not  won  a  place  among  the  immortals,  and  perhaps  did  not 
deserve  to  do  so.  There  is  a  sort  of  perverted  ingenuity  about 
most  of  his  literary  work.  What,  for  example,  could  be  expected 
from  poems  published  under  the  unpromising,  not  to  say  repulsive, 
title  of  *  Maggots,'  his  first,  juvenile,  work  ?  Who  covld  answer 
satisfactorily  such  profound  questions  as  *  What  became  of  the 
Ark  after  the  Flood  ?  '  *  How  high  was  Babel's  Tower  ? '  ^  ^Tiat 
language  was  spoken  by  Balaam's  ass  ? '  *  Did  Peter  and  Paul  use 
notes  when  they  preached  ? '  which  are  really  not  abnormal  speci- 
mens of  the  sort  of  questions  which  were  asked,  and  laboriously 
answered,  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  Athenian  Gazette^  a  kind  of 
seventeenth-century  Notes  and  Queries,  His  poem  on  Blenheim 
suggests  invidious  comparisons  with  Addison's  '  Campaign ' ;  and 
though  few  will  now  endorse  the  estimate  which  contemporaries 
formed  of  the  ^  Campaign,'  fewer  will  deny  that  Addison  had  a 
far  more  elegant  and  delicate  touch  than  Wesley.  His  poem  on 
*  The  Life  of  Christ '  and  his  *  History  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Verse '  are  wonderful  tours  de  force ;  but  it  required  a  Milton  to 
do  justice  to  such  lofty  themes,  and  Mr.  Wesley  was  no  Milton. 
The  extravagant  laudations  with  which  the  first  of  these  poems 
was  greeted  naturally  provoked  a  reaction.  The  author  was  put 
on  a  pedestal  from  which  a  fall  was  inevitable.  His  poetry, 
instead  of  being  admired,  began  to  be  laughed  at.  And  yet  it 
was  certainly  not  without  merit.  His  translation  of  the  Great 
Hallel  proved  that  at  any  rate  one  thing  the  great  Laureate  Nahum 
Tate  said  of  him  was  true  ;  it  is  far  superior  to  the  version  Nahum 
himself  has  given  us ;  and  his  last  work,  the  '  Dissertations  on 
the  Book  of  Job,'  shows  that  the  writer,  if  not  a  poet,  was  at  any 
rate  a  learned  divine  and  an  excellent  Latin  scholar.  By  far  the 
best  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Mr,  Wesley  is  *  Eupolis'  Hymn 
to  the  Creator.'  But  was  it  Mr.  Wesley's  ?  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
who  saw  the  original  manuscript,  tells  us  that  the  dialogue  in 
prose  which  preceded  it  was  in  Mr.  Wesley's  handwriting,  but  most 
of  the  poetry  in  his  daughter  Hetty's.  Now  the  poetry  reaches 
a  standard  which  Mr.  Wesley  never  reached,  but  which  Hetty 
did.  Is  not  the  presumption  that  Hetty  was  the  author  ?  This 
would  have  been  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  but  for  the  classical  allu- 
sions, which  he  thinks  could  only  have  been  made  by  a  first-rate 
classical  scholar.  This  does  not  quite  follow :  a  judicious  use  of 
Lempri^re  may  make  a  very  poor  scholar  rich  in  classical  allusions ; 
but  supposing  that  *  Eupolis '  could  only  have  been  written  by 
one  who  was  steeped  in  classical  literature  (as  I  think  we  may 
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suppose),  are  we  quite  sure  that  Hetty  was  not  ?  At  the  age  of 
eight  she  could  read  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  original.  Is  it 
not  likely  that  so  inquiring  a  mind  would  avail  herself  of  the 
powers  she  possessed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  finest  litera- 
ture which  the  world  has  ever  produced  ?  Here  is  a  specimen 
both  of  the  beauty  and  classical  tincture  of  *  Eupolis ': — 

The  feathered  souls  that  swim  the  air. 
And  bathe  in  liquid  ether  there,  ^ 
The  lark,  precentor  of  the  choir, 
Leading  them  higher  still  and  higher. 
Listen  and  learn  the  angelic  notes, 
Bepeating  in  their  warbling  throata ; 
And  ere  to  soft  repose  they  go 
Teach  them  to  their  lords  below. 
On  the  green  turf,  their  mossy  nest, 
The  evening  anthem  swells  their  breast. 
Thus,  like  Thy  golden  chain  on  high, 
Thy  praise  unites  the  earth  and  sky. 

*  Liquid  ether '  is  a  bold  reproduction  of  Virgil's  ^liquidum  sethera,' 
and  '  soft  repose  '  of  *  moUem  quietem.'  So  far,  however,  from 
agreeing  with  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  that  *  it  is  without  exception 
the  finest  poem  in  the  English  language,'  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
even  the  finest  written  by  its  author— supposing  Hetty  Wesley 
to  have  been  the  author.  Its  classical  dress  gives  a  coldness  to 
it  which  is  very  different  from,  the  strain  in  which  she  wrote  of 
matters  that  touched  her  personally.  Like  most  of  her  sisters, 
she  was  unhappy  in  her  choice  of  a  husband.  The  story  goes  that 
she  was  crossed  in  love,  and  rashly  vowed  to  marry  the  first  man 
who  asked  her.  Presumably  the  first  man  who  asked  was  Mr. 
Wright,  a  plumber  and  glazier  at  Epworth.  There  are  conflicting 
accounts  about  his  respectability,  but  all  agree  that  he  was  quite 
unfit  to  be  the  husband  of  the  refined  and  highly  educated  Hetty 
Wesley.  She  felt  herself  mated  to  a  clown ;  and  he,  not  un- 
naturally perhaps,  preferred  the  society  he  met  at  the  public- 
house  to  that  of  his  Titania  at  home.  But  we  owe  Mr.  Wright 
one  good  turn.  Hetty's  sad  fate  lent  a  tender  pathos  to  her 
poetry  which  otherwise  it  nught  not  have  possessed.  There  are 
few  more  touching  lines  than  those  in  which  she  apostrophises  her 
unappreciative  husband.    Here  is  a  sample  : — 

O  thou,  whom  sacred  rites  designed 
My  guide,  and  husband  ever  kind, 
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My  sovereign  master,  best  of  fiiends, 
On  whom  my  earthly  bliss  depends, 
If  e'er  thou  didst  in  Hetty  see 
Aught  fair,  or  good,  or  dear  to  thee, 
If  gentle  speech  can  ever  move 
The  cold  remains  of  former  love. 
Turn  thee  at  last — my  bosom  ease. 
Or  tell  me  why  I  cease  to  please. 

The  address  contains  nearly  a  hundred  lines,  all  of  the  same 
exquisite  tenderness  as  the  above.  Equally  graceful  are  her 
address  to  her  dying  infant,  her  epitaph  on  herself,  her  address 
to  her  sister  Martha,  and  her  epitaph  on  her  Uncle  Matthew — in 
fact,  all  her  poetry.     One  only  wishes  there  was  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Wesley  was  very  anxious  that  one  of  his  sons  should 
succeed  him  at  Epworth.  His  first  choice  was  Samuel ;  *  first,' 
he  says  modestly,  *  because  I  am  persuaded  you  would  serve  Q-od 
and  His  people  here  better  than  I  have  done  ;  and  secondly,  from 
gratitude,  or  rather  firom  plain  honesty.  You  have  been  a  father 
to  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  have  showed  your  piety  to  your 
mother  and  me  in  a  very  liberal  manner,  and  have  even  done 
noble  charities  to  my  children's  children.'  But  Samuel  was  in 
failing  health  at  the  time,  and  he  persuaded  his  father  to  choose 
John  instead.  John  was  at  first  very  unwilling,  but  at  last 
consented ;  and  if  the  application  had  been  successful  he  would 
have  become  Rector  of  Epworth,  and  the  whole  course  of  Church 
history  might  have  been  altered.  As  it  was,  the  connection  of 
the  Wesleys  with  Epworth  ceased  with  the  rector's  death ;  and 
few  traces  of  them  now  remain  in  the  parish.  But  a  special 
interest  will  always  attach  to  the  place,  as  the  home  for  so  many 
years  of  a  family  every  member  of  which  was  more  or  less 
remarkable. 

J.  H.  Overton. 
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IT  was  drawing  towards  sunset,  and  I  had  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  which  here  came  to  an  abrupt  end  upon  the  very 
edge  of  the  marshes.  The  marshes  stretched  before  me  bare  and 
grey,  with  here  and  there  a  flush  of  evening  colour,  serving  but 
to  emphasise  their  uttemess  of  desolation.  Here  and  there,  also, 
lay  broad  pools,  their  shore  and  water  gradually  intermerging 
through  a  sullen  fringe  of  reeds.  The  river  which  had  been  my 
day-long  companion — a  noisy  stream  flowing  through  breezy 
hills,  and  villages,  and  vineyards — having  loitered  to  draw  its  circle 
about  the  city-walls,  had  fallen  under  a  spell.  It  met  me  here  a 
featureless  brimming  ditch,  and  wound  away  in  torpid  coils  to  the 
monotonous  horizon.  And  now  this  shrunken  city,  its  edges  dead 
and  feUen  to  decay,  these  naked  levels,  where  not  even  a  bittern's 
voice  had  courage  to  startle  the  stillness,  filled  me,  in  spite  of 
myself,  with  a  vague  apprehensiveness.  Just  as  one  who  is 
groping  in  profound  darkness  feels  his  eyes  dilate  in  the  effort  to 
catch  the  least  chance  glimmer  of  light,  I  found  my  senses  all  on 
the  strain,  attentive  to  their  very  utmost.  Though  the  atmosphere 
was  heavy  and  deadening,  my  eyes  were  so  watchful  that  not 
even  the  uprising  of  some  weeds,  trodden  down  perhaps  hours 
before  by  a  passing  foot,  escaped  their  notice.  My  nostrils  were 
keenly  conscious  of  the  sick  metallic  odour  firom  the  marshes,  of 
the  pleasanter  perfume  of  dry  reed  panicles,  of  the  chill  damp 
smell  of  mouldering  stone-work,  and  of  a  strangely  disagreeable 
haunting  essence  from  a  certain  dull-coloured  weed,  whose  leaves, 
which  shot  up  within  tempting  reach  of  my  hand,  I  had  idly 
bruised  in  passing.  My  ears,  for  all  their  painful  expectancy, 
heard  at  first  no  sound  save  the  rustle  of  a  frightened  mouse  in 
the  dead  grass  near ;  but  at  length  they  detected  the  gurgle  of 
running  water,  made  audible  by  a  &int  stray  wind  which  breathed 
in  my  direction. 

Instinctively  I  turned  and  followed  the  sound.  On  my  right 
a  huge  fragment  of  the  wall  jutted  into  the  marsh,  and  passing 
this  I  saw  before  me,  brightened  by  the  sunset,  a  narrow  stretch 
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of  dry,  baked  soil,  raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  pools, 
and  strewn  with  shattered  bricks  and  scraps  of  tiling  and  potsherds. 
The  musical  lapsing  of  the  water  now  fell  upon  my  ears  distinctly, 
and  I  saw  a  little  way  off  a  quaint  old  fountain,  standing  half  a  stone- 
cast  clear  of  the  wall.  With  the  sunlight  bathing  it,  the  limpid 
water  sparkling  away  from  its  base,  it  was  the  only  cheerful  object 
in  the  landscape;  yet  I  felt  an  unaccountable  reluctance  to 
approach  it.  The  evil  enchantment  which  seemed  to  brood  over 
the  place,  the  weird  fantasies  chasing  each  other  through  my 
unconsenting  brain,  annoyed  me  greatly,  for  I  profess  to  hold  my 
imagination  pretty  well  under  control,  and  to  have  but  small 
concern  for  ghostly  horrors.  Shaking  aside  my  nervousness  I 
began  to  whistle  softly  as  I  strolled  up  to  examine  the  old  foun- 
tain. But  on  noticing  how  lugubrious,  how  appropriate  to  the 
neighbourhood  and  my  feelings,  was  the  air  that  came  to  my  lips,  I 
laughed  aloud.  At  the  sudden  sound  of  my  voice  I  felt  both 
startled  and  somewhat  abashed.  Laughter  here  was  clearly  out 
of  place ;  and,  besides,  the  echo  that  followed  was  obtrusively  and 
unpleasantly  distinct,  appearing  to  come  both  from  a  deep  arched 
doorway  in  the  wall  near  by,  and  from  the  vaulted  hollow  of  the 
basin  of  the  fount,  which  lay  just  beneath  the  dog's  jaws.  As  I 
should  have  said  before,  the  fountain  was  a  great  cube  of  darkish 
stone,  along  the  top  of  which  a  stone  dog  crouched ;  and  the 
water  gushed  from  between  its  carved  fore-paws  into  a  deep  basin, 
the  side  of  which  was  cleft  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  its  base. 
Through  this  break,  which  I  saw  to  be  an  old  one  from  the  layers 
of  green  film  lining  it,  the  stream  bubbled  out  and  ran  off  among 
barren  heaps  of  dSbriSj  to  sink  itself  in  the  weeds  of  some  stagnant 
pool.  The  head  of  the  dog  was  thrust  forward  and  rested  upon 
the  fore-paws  as  if  the  brute  were  sleeping ;  but  its  half-open 
eyes  seemed  to  watch  the  approaches  to  the  doorway  in  the  wall. 
As  a  piece  of  sculpture  the  animal  was  simply  marvellous.  In  its 
gathered  limbs,  though  relaxed  and  perfectly  at  rest,  a  capacity 
for  swift  and  terrible  action  seemed  to  hold  itself  in  reserve,  and 
a  breath  almost  appeared  to  come  from  the  half-opened  jaws, 
momentarily  dimming  the  crystal  that  smoothly  gushed  beneath. 
No  scrap  of  vegetation  could  the  rill  persuade  out  of  the  inexorable 
sterility  around,  saving  for  some  curdled  greenish  mosses  that 
waved  slowly  from  the  sides  of  the  basin,  or  pointed  from  root- 
hold  on  brick  and  shard  where  the  small  current  loitered  a  little. 
I  am  not  a  taker  of  notes,  nor,  for  all  my  vagrant  and  exploring 
tendencies,  am  I  a  very  close  observer.  Nevertheless,  though  it 
is  now  a  year  and  a  half  since  what  I  am  telling  of  took  place,  the 
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minutest  details  of  that  strange  fountain,  and  of  the  scene  about 
it,  are  as  definitely  before  me  as  if  I  had  been  there  but  yesterday. 
I  am  not  going  to  inflict  them  all  upon  my  reader,  yet  would  do 
so  without  a  spark  of  compunction  if  by  such  means  I  could  dim 
the  all  too  vivid  remembrance.  The  experiences  that  befell  me 
by  this  fountain  have  shaken  painfully  the  confidence  I  once 
enjoyed  as  to  the  fulness  of  my  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  things 
material.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  become  credulous ;  but  I 
have  ceased  to  regard  as  necessarily  absurd  whatever  I  find  it 
diflBcult  to  explain. 

From  the  fountain  it  was  not  a  score  of  paces  to  the  doorway 
in  the  wall,  which  was  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so 
that  the  crumbling  arch  surmounting  it  was  scarcely  on  a  level 
with  my  feet.  Steep  narrow  stairs  of  brickwork,  consisting,  I 
think,  of  seven  steps,  led  down  to  it.  The  doorway  had  once 
been  elaborately  ornamented  with  mouldings  in  yellowish  stucco, 
most  of  which  had  fallen  and  all  but  choked  the  stairs.  The 
crude  pale  colour  of  these  fragments  jarred  harshly  against  the 
olive  of  the  damp  stone  foundations  and  the  stained  brown  of  the 
mouldy  brick.  After  my  usual  fashion,  I  set  myself  to  explore 
this  doorway,  in  my  interest  half  forgetting  my  apprehensions. 
As  I  descended  the  steps  the  sound  of  the  running  water  faded 
out,  with  a  suddenness  which  caught  my  ear  though  failing  to  fix 
my  attention.  But  as  I  made  to  grasp  the  great  rusty  iron  door- 
handle, which  was  curiously  wrought  of  two  dragons  intertwisted 
neck  and  tail,  again  my  every  sense  sprang  on  the  alert,  and  a 
chill  of  terror  crept  tingling  through  my  frame.  My  straining 
ears  could  detect  not  the  slightest  sound  from  the  fountain,  which 
was  within  plain  view  behind  me.  I  felt  as  if  some  eye  were 
fixed  upon  me.  I  faced  sharply  about  and  set  foot  on  the  steps 
to  ascend.  And  I  saw  the  water  at  that  very  moment  burst  forth 
afresh  between  the  feet  of  the  dog,  from  whose  eye  a  dull  white 
glow  seemed  just  vanishing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
beast's  flank  was  toward  the  doorway,  and,  in  consequence,  only 
one  of  its  half-closed  eyes  visible  from  where  I  stood.  I  ascended 
and  went  straight  to  the  fountain.  I  grasped  the  great  stone 
head  and  gave  it  a  wrench,  but  found  it  just  as  immovable  as  it 
looked.  Vexed  at  my  idiotic  fears,  I  vowed  to  take  my  fill  of 
investigating  that  doorway,  and  to  find  out  if  there  lay  anything 
of  interest  beyond  it.  I  knew  this  part  of  the  city  was  quite 
deserted,  and  that  no  outraged  householder  in  the  flesh  was  likely 
to  confront  my  trespassings.  But  the  last  of  the  daylight  was 
now  upon  me,  and  I  thought  best  to  postpone  my  enterprise  till 
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the  morrow.  As  I  betook  myself  back  toward  humanity  and 
lodgings  I  felt  that  eye  piercing  me  till  I  rounded  the  buttress  of 
the  wall ;  but  I  denied  my  folly  permission  to  look  back. 

The  following  morning  was  spent  among  the  curious  old  cafes, 
the  unexpected  squares,  and  the  gorgeous  but  dilapidated  churches 
of  the  inhabited  city.  All  these  things,  however,  failed  to 
interest  me.  With  more  time  on  my  hands  than  I  quite  knew 
what  to  do  with,  I  yet  felt  as  if  my  time  were  being  wasted.  The 
spell  of  the  dead  outskirts,  of  the  shadowless  dead  marshes,  of 
that  mysterious  and  inscrutable  dog,  clung  to  me  with  unrelenting 
persistence.  And  the  early  afternoon  found  me  standing  again 
by  the  fountain. 

Familiarly  I  scooped  up  the  cool  water  and  drank  it  from  my 
palm.  I  scattered  it  over  the  parched  bricks  and  clay,  which 
instantly  soaked  it  in.  I  dashed  a  few  drops  also,  playfully,  upon 
the  image  of  the  dog,  which  had  taken  the  evening  before  such 
fantastic  liberties  with  my  overwrought  fancy.  But  these  drops 
gathered  themselves  up  nimbly  into  little  shining  balls,  and  fled 
oflF  to  the  ground  like  so  much  quicksilver.  I  looked  out  upon 
the  wan  pools  and  marshes,  whence  a  greenish  mist  steamed  up,  and 
seemed  to  poison  the  sunlight  streaming  through  it.  It  is  possible 
that  this  semblance  of  an  unwholesome  mist  was  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  marshes  as  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  premonitory 
of  the  fierce  electric  storms  and  the  earthquake  which  visited  the 
city  that  same  night.  The  greenish  light  beat  full  on  the  sunken 
doorway,  so  that  only  the  lowermost  steps  remained  in  shadow. 
However  unattractive  the  temporary  complexion  of  the  sun,  I  was 
glad  of  his  company  as  I  descended  the  steps.  The  twisting 
dragons  of  the  door-handle  attracted  me  as  I  drew  near.  As  for 
the  dog,  I  had  exorcised  it  from  my  imagination  with  those 
nimble  drops  of  water ;  and  for  the  old  door,  it  looked  as  if  a 
little  persuasion  would  make  it  yield  whatever  secret  it  might 
chance  to  have  in  keeping.  But  certainly,  if  I  might  credit  my 
ears,  which  had  once  more  grown  abnormally  attentive,  the  sound 
of  the  water  had  ceased.  My  flesh  began  to  creep  a  little,  though 
I  told  myself  the  fading  of  the  sound  was  entirely  due  to  my 
position — that  the  walls  of  the  stairway  intercepted  it.  At  the 
same  time  I  felt  that  eye  watching  me,  and  a  chilly  sweat  broke 
out  upon  my  limbs ;  but  I  execrated  my  folly,  and  refused  to  turn 
my  head.  Meanwhile,  so  alert  had  become  my  hearing  that  the 
escape  of  some  gases,  bubbling  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  pool  far  out 
in  the  marsh,  resounded  as  if  close  beside  me.  I  tried  to  force 
the  bolt  back)  but  in  vain ;  and  I  had  just  copae  to  the  conclusiop 
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that  a  sharp  wrench  would  break  away  bolt,  socket,  and  all,  when 
an  uncontrollable  instinct  of  fear  turned  me  about  to  see  what 
peril  threatened.  The  head  of  the  dog  was  facing  directly  toward 
me,  and  its  eyes,  now  wide  open,  flamed  upon  me  with  strange 
and  awful  whiteness.  I  sprang  up  the  steps  and  was  at  the 
beast's  side  in  an  instant ;  but  I  found  the  head,  as  before,  resting 
upon  the  i)aws,  the  eyes  half  closed  and  dull,  the  water  gushing 
down  into  the  basin. 

As  I  bathed  my  shaking  hands  and  clammy  forehead,  I  laughed 
with  deep  irritation.  I  said  then  to  myself  that  the  ignorant  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  even  the  wildest  superstitions,  when  a  cool- 
headed  and  enlightened  modem  like  myself  was  so  wrought  upon 
by  the  fictions  of  his  brain.  I  philosophised  for  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  I  got  the  better  of  my  repugnance  to  that  doorway. 
I  humorously  assured  myself  that,  at  the  worst,  this  incompre- 
hensible beast  was  securely  anchored  to  his  fountain  ;  and  that  if 
anything  terrible  were  at  the  other  side  of  the  door  which  I  was 
going  to  open,  it  surely  could  not  be  capable  of  much,  good  or  ill, 
after  its  century  or  so  of  imprisonment.  Then  I  walked  firmly 
straight  to  the  doorway  and  down  the  seven  steps ;  and  I  knew 
that  first  one  eye  was  turned  upon  me,  then  both ;  the  water  was 
silent  before  I  had  gone  ten  paces. 

It  was  useless  trying  to  conquer  the  creeping  of  my  skin,  the 
fear  that  pricked  along  my  nerves ;  so,  bidding  my  reason  ignore 
these  minor  discomforts,  I  busied  myself  with  the  problem  of 
loosening  the  bolt-socket.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that 
there  might  be  an  easier  entrance  at  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  as 
nothing  in  this  neighbourhood  was  in  good  enough  repair  to  boast 
of  more  than  three  walls  standing ;  but  no,  that  would  have  been 
a  concession  to  my  illusions.  I  chipped  away  at  the  soft  stone 
with  my  knife.  I  jerked  hard  upon  the  bolt,  which  gave  a  little, 
with  clatter  of  falling  stucco ;  and  on  the  instant  I  faced  around 
like  lightning,  in  an  indescribable  horror.  There — at  the  very 
top  of  the  steps — crouched  the  dog,  its  head  thrust  down  close  to 
my  face.  The  stone  jaws  were  grinniDg  apart.  A  most  appalling 
menace  was  in  the  wide  white  eyes.  I  know  I  tugged  once  more 
upon  the  bolt,  for  a  great  piece  of  the  door  and  arch  crumbled  and 
came  away ;  and  I  thoughty  as  the  head  closed  down,  that  I  made 
a  wild  spring  to  get  past  the  crouching  form.  Then  reason  and 
consciousness  forsook  me. 

When  sense  returned  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  pile  of  rags,  in 
a  darkish  garlicky  hut,  with  the  morning  sunlight  streaming  in 
through  the  opep  door.     I  sat  up,  with  the  memory  of  my  horror 
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vivid  upon  me,  and  wondered,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  change, 
what  sort  of  a  place  I  had  got  to.  I  was  in  a  very  different 
quarter  of  the  city  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fountain.  Here 
were  still  the  ruined  outskirts,  still  the  desolate  marshes,  but  the 
highlands  backing  the  city  on  the  north  began  to  rise  just  beyond 
the  hut's  door.  I  got  up,  but  found  my  right  shoulder  almost 
disabled.  I  could  not  lift  my  arm  without  great  pain.  Yet  my 
clothing  was  not  torn,  and  bore  no  marks  save  of  dust  and  travel. 
I  was  about  to  uncover  and  examine  the  damaged  shoulder,  when 
in  came  the  owner  of  the  hut,an  honest-looking,  heavy-set  muleteer, 
who  showedall  his  teeth  in  his  gratification  at  observing  my  recovery. 

As  I  gathered  from  my  host,  he  had  had  occasion  to  pass  what 
he  called  the  *  Fonte  del  Cano '  near  sunset  of  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding. He  had  found  me  lying  in  a  stupor,  face  down,  across 
the  basin  of  the  fount,  and  directly  beneath  the  jaws  of  the 
dog,  which  he  piously  crossed  himself  on  mentioning.  Not 
stopping  to  look  for  explanations,  though  he  saw  the  old  door  was 
partly  broken  away,  he  had  put  me  on  his  mule  and  made  haste 
homeward,  in  fear  of  the  coming  of  twilight  in  that  grim  place. 
There  had  come  up  a  great  storm  in  the  night,  and  then  an 
earthquake,  shaking  down  many  old  walls  that  had  long  been 
toppling  to  their  fall.  After  sunrise,  being  a  bold  fellow,  he  had 
gone  again  to  the  place,  in  hope  of  finding  some  treasure  revealed 
by  the  disturbance.  Eeport  said  there  was  treasure,  of  some  kind, 
hidden  within  the  wall ;  but  none  had  dared  to  look  for  it  since 
the  day,  years  before  his  birth,  when  two  men  undertaking  th  e 
search  had  gone  mad,  with  the  great  white  eyes  of  the  dog  turned 
terribly  upon  them.  There  were  other  strange  things  said  about 
the  spot,  he  acknowledged  reluctantly,  which,  however,  he  would 
not  talk  of  even  in  daylight ;  and  for  himself,  in  truth,  he  knew 
but  little  of  them.  Now,  he  continued,  in  place  of  anything 
having  been  laid  bare,  the  whole  top  of  the  wall  had  fallen  down 
and  buried  steps  and  doorway  in  masses  of  ruin.  But  the  fountain 
and  the  dog  were  untouched,  and  he  had  not  cared  to  go  nearer 
than  was  necessary. 

Having  reached  my  lodgings,  I  rewarded  the  honest  fellow, 
and  sent  him  away  in  high  feather,  all  forgetful  of  the  treasure 
which  the  earthquake  had  failed  to  unearth  for  him.  Once  alone 
in  my  room,  I  made  haste  to  examine  my  shoulder.  I  found  it 
green  and  livid.  I  found  also,  with  a  sick  feeling  which  I  shall 
not  soon  forget,  that  it  was  bruised  on  either  side  with  deep  prints 
of  massive  teeth. 

Charles  Gt.  D.  Roberts. 
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THE  Moon  was  bright,  the  Sea  was  still, 
The  Fairies  danced  on  Fairy  Hill ; 
The  Town  lay  sleeping  far  below ; 
Ghosts  went  round  it,  sad  and  slow, 
Loth  to  leave  their  earthly  place 
For  the  Wilderness  of  Space. 
The  watch-dogs  saw  the  Ghosts  and  howl'd, 
The  Fairies  saw  the  Ghosts,  and  cowl'd 
Their  little  heads  and  whirl'd  away ; 
No  friendship  between  Ghost  and  Fay. 
Fairies  lightly  love  Mankind, 
To  mischief  or  to  mirth  inclined, 
They  fear  the  Dead,  by  night  or  day. 

II. 

A  Boy  within  that  Town  did  dwell 

Loved  by  the  Fairy  People  well. 

For  he  was  more  delightful  far 

Than  rosebuds  or  the  evening  star. 

And  by  his  cradle  soft  they  crept 

To  kiss  the  Baby  while  he  slept, 

Cortain'd  him  round  with  shades  and  gleams, 

And  gave  him  music  in  his  dreams 

Excelling  mortal.     When  the  Child 

Grew  older,  then  in  flowers  they  smiled. 

Or  shining  clouds,  or  sparkling  streams. 

Or  forest  shadows,  whispering  low 

Magic  secrets  few  men  know. 

*  This  lovely  Boy,'  said  they,  *  is  one 

Whose  day  on  earth  will  soon  be  done, 

We  read  it  in  his  lustrous  eyes  ; 

Make  him  happy  ere  he  dies. 

Show  him  things,  by  moon  and  sun.' 
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III. 

Another  year,  another  night, 
(But  Time,  they  never  mark  its  flight) 
Round  about  the  Waterfall 
The  Fairies  sit  on  rocks,  and  all 
Sing  to  the  pouring  ivater's  tune 
And  watch  the  setting  yellow  Moon. 
But  all  together  shout  for  joy. 
See,  0  see !  their  lovely  Boy 
Floating  swiftly  down  the  stream  ; 
His  eyes  are  shut,  his  Boat's  a  Dream. 
It  shoots  the  rapids,  doth  not  swerve 
Gliding  on  the  glassy  curve 
Over  the  thundering  Fall, — away ! 
It  rises  on  the  rising  spray, 
It  spreads  two  waving  wings,  it  mounts 
Into  the  morning's  golden  founts. 

*  This  Dream  is  ours,'  the  Fairies  said, 
'  The  Boy  lies  sleeping  in  his  bed. 

*  Fine  Boat  afloat  on  stream ! '  they  sung, 

*  Fine  Dream ! '  they  sung,  till  skylark  rung 
A  matin-bell  from  tower  of  cloud. 

And,  silent,  through  his  gates  of  gold 
The  Day-King's  flashing  chariot  roll'd, — 
Then  vanish'd  all  the  Fairy  crowd. 
Many  a  Dream  they  made  for  him, 
Of  Caves  and  Waves  and  Moonshine  dim. 
Subtle  thoughts  and  wondrous  stories, 
Grlancing  joys  and  coming  glories, 
Wild  poetic  Dreams  of  youth, 
Truer  far  than  daylight  truth. 


IV. 

Another  night,  another  year, 

(We  reckon  Time  in  mortal  sphere) 

The  Fairies  danced  on  Fairy  Hill, 

Careless  lovers,  merry  still. 

Never  half  a  day  forlorn, 

Tho'  at  times  they  wail  and  mourn. 
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And  he,  the  Boy,  for  all  their  bode, 
Lived,  not  died ;  the  sea-wind  flow'd 
Into  his  veins ;  a  Poet  Boy, 
Who  loved  his  world  and  sung  for  joy, 
In  glens  and  woodlands  wandering  lone, 
Where  at  times  from  twig  and  stone 
The  Fairies  peep'd  at  him,  and  oft 
Elfin  music  trembled  soft. 
Airy  whispers,  whereunto 
Danced  his  fencies,  verses  flew 
Rhyming  to  the  music's  chime. 
Whilst  a  human  heart  kept  time 
With  its  own  pathetic  measure 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  pleasure. 
How  his  songs  came,  none  could  tell ; 
Simple  people  loved  them  well. 

But  on  a  blue  midsummer  day, 
Suddenly,  a  peeping  Fay 
Saw  within  the  Poet's  eyes 
Something  new !    What  wondrous  prize, 
What  rich  marvel  hath  he  found 
In  the  heavens  or  underground  ? 
Yea,  Fay !  in  his  breast 
A  secret  lies  worth  all  the  rest ; 
Nor  have  your  People  taught  him  this, 
One  day  he  learnt  it  in  a  kiss. 
Greet  her.  Fairies,  for  your  part  I 
The  Q-irl  is  worth  a  Poet's  heart. 
She  is  gracious,  she  is  true. 
She  hath  eyes  of  deeper  blue 
Than  hyacinths  in  woodland  shade. 
She's  a  mild,  a  mirthful  maid. 
The  Wedding-Day  is  coming  soon. 
And  0,  that  night,  the  festival 
For  Fairy  People  one  and  all 
On  Fairy  Hill  below  the  Moon, 
Between  the  Sea  and  Waterfall ! 


V. 


Fled  from  Britain's,  Alba's,  coast, 
Erin  holds  the  Fairy  Host. 
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Unless  what  some  report  be  truth 
That  further,  flock  by  flock,  they  flee 
To  Tir-na-n'Oge,  the  Land  of  Youth, 
Amid  its  undiscover'd  sea, 
The  Blissful  Island,  out  of  ken 
Of  sad  or  angry  eyes  of  men. 
Yet  awhile,  0  Gentle  Race, 
Linger  in  your  ancient  place, 
Take  not  from  us  (poor  are  we) 
Like  autumn  leaves  or  simset  clouds 
Our  elfin  gold  of  phantasie  ! 

As  yet  they  are  not  gone.     In  crowds 
They  troop  to  Fairy  Hill  to-night, 
The  Wedding  Night,— Elf  and  Sprite, 
Merrows  from  their  swaying  Deep, 
Dwarfs  that  out  of  crannies  creep. 
Cunning  Lepracauns  a  few. 
Countless  Fays,  the  tricksy  crew. 
White  Witches,  none  of  bale, 
Nor  the  bodeful  Banshee's  wail. 
Nor  the  Pooka,  from  his  cave 
Galloping  over  land  and  wave 
Like  a  storm  at  black  midnight, 
His  flaming  eyes  the  only  light. 
No,  no,  these  away  ! 
Hither,  every  friendly  Fay  ! 
From  meadow-rings,  from  lakes  and  spring?. 
Craggy  mountains,  river  fountains. 
From  the  air,  and  from  the  fire. 
Thronging  in  with  one  desire. 
Those  that  haunt  the  kindly  hearth, 
And  all  that  bring  good  luck  and  mirth. 

Lo  now,  the  Moon  ! — and  who  are  seen 
Flying  hither  ?     King  and  Queen ! 
They  come,  with  growing  music.     Elves, 
To  your  places,  range  yourselves  ! 
The  Full  Moon  shines,  the  Sea  is  still, 
The  Fairies  dance  on  Fairy  Hill, 
Singing,  weaving  happy  charms. 
The  Bride  is  in  the  Bridegroom's  arms. 

William  Aluhgham. 
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Wilson  Barrett  and  his  Work 


rE  editor  of  this  Magazine,  being  aware  of  the  intimate 
relations  which  for  many  years  have  existed  between  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  and  myself,  has  invited  me  to  contribate  a  paper 
on  the  career  of  that  popular  actor  and  manager,  which,  •  without 
touching  on  confidential  matters,  will  yet  give  fresh  details  (not 
to  be  found  in  the  daily  press),  and  justify  its  appearance  in  a 
magazine  of  repute.' 

It  is  easy  enough  for  one  actor  to  write  about  another  when 
the  other  happens  to  be  dead,  but  when  he  happens  to  be  alive, 
obviously  such  a  subject  requires  great  delicacy  of  treatment. 

*llya  fagot  et  fagot ; '  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  there  are  people, 
even  in  my  own  profession,  whom  no  amount  of  editorial  per- 
suasion could  induce  me  to  touch  with  pen  or  pencil  (or  anything 
else,  for  that  matter) ;  but  Barrett's  head  has  not  been  turned  by 
his  good  fortune — he  ^  bears  his  blushing  honours  so  meekly,'  and 
is  altogether  so  good  a  fellow,  that  I  have  accepted  my  editor's 
invitation  with  pleasure. 

As  I  shall  speak  only  of  what  I  know  from  personal  experience 
and  observation,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  bear  with  me  if,  in 
explaining  the  train  of  circumstances  which  ultimately  led  to  my 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  I  go  as  far  back,  or 
even  a  little  further  than  that  now  historical  night  ^  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,'  when  a  memorable  vow  was  registered  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 

At  or  about  that  time  a  certain  aspiring  young  tragedian  was 
an  habituS  of  that  theatre.  Like  every  other  youth  of  the 
period,  he  was  more  or  less  impressed  with  a  profound  admiration 
for  Charles  Kean's  *  garden  of  girls.'  And  oh,  Eros  the  omnipo- 
tent! what  a  bevy  of  beauty  it  was,  to  be  sure ! 

First  in  honour  and  in  place  came  the  majestic  manageress. 
As  I  mention  her  name  the  shades  of  my  first  Bosalind,  Viola, 
Beatrice,  Desdemona,  Hermione,  Lady  Macbeth,  the  Duchess 
Juliana,  the  Countess  of  Carinthia,  Mrs.  Beverley,  Mrs.  Oakley 
and  Mrs.  Haller,  Donna  Violante,  Clara  Douglas,  and  Pauline,  in 
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Soulie's  gruesome  drama,  all  rise  before  me.  They  ^  come  like 
shadows — so  depart.' 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  however,  they  were  no  shadows,  but 
bright  and  beautiful  constellations,  surrounded  by  their  attendant 
satellites,  who  formed  ^  a  milky  way  of  stars  to  grace  a  comet's 
glittering  wake.' 

There  was  Mrs.  Keely,  the  soul  of  comedy  incarnate ;  and  there 
was  the  mature,  the  ebullient,  and  all  too  substantial  Mrs. 
Winstanley.  There  was  the  charming  Carlotta  Leclerq,  the  tall 
and  stately  Miss  Murray  (now  Mrs.  Brandram),  pretty  little  Agnes 
Robertson  (Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault),  the  accomplished  Ternan 
Sisters,  Miss  Nelly  Bufton,  Miss  Desboro,  Miss  Daly,  the  twin 
Broughams,  the  gifted  children,  Kate  and  Ellen  Terry,  and  Eose 
Leclerq. 

Last,  not  least,  came  a  tall,  slender,  elegant,  fair-haired  girl, 
who  had  just  emerged  from  Miss  Kelly's  private  theatre.  This 
young  lady's  name  was  Caroline  Heath,  known  afterwards  to  fame 
as  the  youthful  heroine  of  Sadler's  Wells,  Drury  Lane,  the  Lyceum, 
Eeader  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  I  don't  know  what  else. 

The  years  came  and  went,  and  the  young  tragedian  became  a 
^  wandering  star,'  who,  ^  once  upon  a  time,'  happened  to  be  fulfil- 
ling an  engagement  in  Glasgow.  The  Drury  Lane  company  had 
been  acting  there  the  week  before,  and  having  a  slight  vacation 
prior  to  opening  in  Dublin,  the  leading  ladies  of  the  troupe,  Miss 
Cleveland  and  Miss  Caroline  Heath,  remained  behind.  Miss 
Cleveland  was  engaged  to  play  the  opposite  parts  to  the  young 
tragedian,  who  was  fortunately  enabled  to  oflFer  the  two  ladies 
(who  lived  together,  and  were  inseparable)  some  trifling  courtesies. 
He  remembers  to  this  day  a  delightful  trip  to  Loch  Lomond,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  privileged  to  be  their  escort.  Thus  com- 
menced an  acquaintance  which  speedily  ripened  into  a  friendly 
intimacy. 

Soon  afterwards  Miss  Cleveland  went  to  Australia,  and  Miss 
Heath  to  Manchester  for  a  revival  of  *  Eomeo  and  Juliet,'  which 
unfortunately  proved  a  failure,  and  resulted  in  the  company  being 
disbanded. 

It  so  happened  that  a  few  weeks  prior  to  this  occurrence 
the  late  Miss  Avonia  Jones  (Mrs.  G.  V.  Brooke)  had  produced 
(first  time  in  England),  at  a  certain  Yorkshire  theatre,  an 
American  dramatisation  of  Mrs.  Wood's  story  of  *  East  Lynne.' 
The  drama  was  as  crude  and  coarse  as  the  subject  is  objec- 
tionable;   but  despite  its  coarseness  and  crudity,  and  its  vile 
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taste,  it  held  the  public,  and  has  done  so  from  that  moment  to 
this. 

Miss  Jones  intended  to  act  this  drama  only  two  nights ;  the 
manager,  however  (the  tragedian  aforesaid),  watched  the  per- 
formance and  the  audience  on  the  first  night,  made  some  altera- 
tions and  improvements  on  the  second,  and  decided  to  repeat  the 
play  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  with  the  result  that 
the  houses  got  better  and  better,  until  during  the  last  few  nights 
money  was  turned  away  from  the  doors. 

Here  I  avail  myself  of  the  licence  of  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
iniquitous  condition  of  the  law  of  dramatic  copyright.  Although 
managers  in  England  and  America  have  made  thousands  of 
pounds  out  of  the  drama  of  *East  Lynne,'  the  authoress  of 
the  work,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  yet  received  a  single 
shilling. 

Let  me  say,  in  extenuation  of  this  particular  manager's  parti- 
cipation in  this  business,  that  in  the  first  instance  he  was  not 
cognisant  of  the  existence  of  the  story,  and  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  play  was  an  original  work  by  an  American  dramatist, 
and  very  clumsy  work  it  was  too. 

Knowing  that  our  Transatlantic  cousins  robbed  our  authors 
right  and  left,  the  manager  had  no  qualms  of  conscience  in  recom- 
mending Miss  Heath  (upon  Miss  Jones'  return  to  America)  to 
make  free  with  the  American  drama ;  and  as  an  old  comrade  of 
his  was  also  out  of  a  berth,  he  suggested  that  he  should  '  exploit ' 
the  piece. 

The  country  managers  of  important  towns  could  not  be  induced 
to  even  look  at  it,  hence  at  first  its  production  was  restricted  to 
a  number  of  obscure  small  places.  When  at  last,  however,  it 
'  struck  ile '  in  the  only  important  theatre  into  which  it  hud 
succeeded  in  penetrating,  it  speedily  became  the  rage,  and  engage- 
ments were  immediately  booked  in  all  the  principal  towns  for  the 
ensuing  season. 

The  first  tour  terminated  at  a  small  watering-place  in  Scotland, 
where  Miss  Heath  remained  for  the  sea  bathing  while  her 
manager  returned  to  London  for  his  vacation. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  next 
campaign,  to  his  astonishment  this  gentleman  received  a  com- 
munication intimating  that  during  the  recess  the  fair  tragedienne 
had  taken  unto  herself  a  new  manager,  in  the  shape  of— a 
husband ! 

A  few  months  later  the  Yorkshire  lessee  before  referred  to, 
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being  at  that  time  in  total  ignorance  of  this  change  in  the  lady's 
condition,  received  an  application  for  an  engagement  from  her 
new  manager.  In  a  postscript  the  writer  stated  that  '  his  wife 
desired  her  kind  regards.' 

Why  kind  regards  ?  At  last  it  occurred  to  the  lessee  that 
his  correspondent's  wife  must  be  his  old  acquaintance ;  he  there- 
fore wrote,  requesting  an  explanation,  received  a  satisfactory  one, 
congratulated  the  bridegroom,  assured  him  that  if  he  was  not  the 
happiest  fellow  in  England  he  ought  to  be,  and  forwarded  the 
desired  engagement. 

The  bridegroom  was  Wilson  Barrett ;  the  lessee  was  myself. 
And  thus  it  was  that  we  became  acquainted  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

I  found  him  modest,  unassuming,  industrious,  and  obliging, 
but,  to  be  quite  candid,  he  gave  little  or  no  indication  of  either 
the  ability  or  the  ambition  which  has  since  distinguished  him ; 
indeed,  at  this  period,  in  his  adoration  of  his  charming  wife  he 
almost  effaced  himself. 

He  led  me  to  understand  that  he  had  encountered  more  than 
the  usual  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  a  country  actor ;  that  he  had 
commenced  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  in,  I  think,  the  very 
town  where  he  afterwards  made  his  first  start  as  manager ;  and  that 
he  had  surmounted  almost  unheard-of  difficulties  in  the  effort  to 
get  his  head  above  water. 

The  story  of  these  early  struggles  has  been  related  elsewhere. 

At  the  period  when  our  acquaintance  commenced  the  epoch  of 
romance  was  over,  and  reality  was  about  to  begin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett's  first  engagement  with  me  commenced 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hull ;  subsequently  they  firequently  appeared 
at  ray  theatres  in  Leeds,  York,  Huddersfield,  Lincoln,  &c.  Al- 
though their  repertoire  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  'East 
Lynne,'  for  years  it  continued  to  be  their  most  potent  attraction. 
As,  however,  during  their  second  engagement  in  the  following 
season  at  Hull,  I  found  that  Miss  Robertson  (Mrs.  Kendal)  and 
other  popular  actresses  had  been  acting  Lady  Isabel  in  the  town,  I 
concluded  the  wretched  thing  had  been  played  out,  and  I  arranged 
therefore  for  the  Barretts  to  open  in  *  Azael  the  Prodigal,'  which 
was  produced  on  a  scale  of  great  splendour,  with  magnificent  cos- 
tumes, scenery,  and  appointments,  and  I  think  we  had  upwards  of 
a  hundred  supernumeraries.  Mrs.  Barrett  enacted  the  prodigal 
son,  and  Barrett  his — no,  I  mean  her — father. 

We  contemplated  running  this  play  for  a  month,  but   when 
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we  found  that  we  could  not  take  enough  money  to  pay  our  *  supers,' 
upon  the  fourth  night  we  concluded  that  the  public  had  had 
enough  of  *Azael.'  So  we  withdrew  our  grand  spectacle  at  a 
moment's  notice  in  favour  of  *  East  Lynne,'  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, the  receipts  leaped  up  at  once  from  5i.  to  lOOi.  a  night. 

A  few  months  later,  finding  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  eligible 
opening  in  town,  Barrett  organised  a  company  with  which  for  a 
considerable  period  he  toured  the  provinces. 

I  suppose  during  this  protracted  tour  Mrs.  Barrett  must  have 
acted  Lady  Isabel  Carlyle  at  least  a  score  of  times  in  every  town 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  success  which  has  rarely  or  ever 
varied,  and,  which  has  been  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  unparalleled. 
At  length,  as  time  passed  on,  a  number  of  little  Barretts  began  to 
appear,  and,  as  Mrs.  Barrett  was  indisposed  to  encounter  the  con- 
tinual fatigue  of  travelling  from  week  to  week,  Barrett  began  to 
look  round  for  a  foot  of  earth.  All  the  good  towns  being  already 
occupied,  he  commenced  management  in  the  worst  theatrical  town 
in  Yorkshire. 

Of  old,  the  malefactor's  prayer  was,  ^  From  Hull,  Hell,  and 
Halifax,  good  Lord  deliver  us ; '  and  in  more  recent  times,  the  poor 
actor,  as  far  as  the  memory  of  man  bears  record,  has  invariably 
echoed  the  latter  part  of  this  pious  aspiration. 

Barrett  was  the  first  man  who  ever  made  Halifax  pay. 

His  ambition  now  took  a  higher  flight,  and  soon  after  I  found 
I  had  a  rival,  an  active  and  an  indefatigable  one,  at  the  opposition 
theatre  in  Leeds.  This  town  had  already  acquired  a  remarkable 
reputation  for  the  production  of  new  plays  which  were  shut  out  of 
the  London  market.  It  was  here  that  I  produced  for  the  first 
time  various  works  which  afterwards  made  a  great  mark ;  notably, 
Charles  Eeade's  *It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,'  *Foul  Play,' 
*  Put  yourself  in  his  Place,'  Tom  Taylor's  *  Arkwright's  Wife,'  &c. 

Barrett  was  too  shrewd  a  man  to  leave  me  a  monopoly  for  the 
production  of  new  pieces,  so  he  signalised  his  first  season  at  the 
Amphitheatre  by  producing  Wills's  play  of  *  Jane  Shore.' 

A  propos  of  the  origin  of  this  work,  the  late  Mr.  John  Ryder 
told  me  that  in  his  young  days  it  was  thoroughly  believed,  at  the 
East  End  of  London,  that  immediately  prior  to  the  death  of  the 
hapless  royal  favourite  in  Shoreditch,  a  baker  of  the  neighbourhood, 
in  defiance  of  the  Lord  Protector's  orders,  administered  to  the 
wretched  woman's  necessities  by  giving  her  to  eat  and  drink. 
Most  likely  in  the  lapse  of  ages  this  story  has  got  a  little  mixed, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  now  assured,  upon  pretty  good  authority,  that 

Fa 
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Edward's  ex-mistress  did  not  die  in  Shore's  ditch  at  all,  but  that 
she  lived  to  a  green  old  age,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  a 
prosperous  and  highly  respectable  gentlewoman. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  half  a  century  ago  this  legend  was  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  last  scene  of  Eowe's  tragedy 
was  never  acted  at  the  East  End  unless  the  bold  baker  appeared 
in  the  person  of  the  low  comedian  of  the  company,  to  present  the 
ill-fated  heroine  in  her  extremity  with  a  penny  loaf.  Sometimes, 
if  the  comedian  were  popular,  he  would,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
together,  improvise  ^  wheezes '  to  keep  the  house  in  a  roar,  while 
poor  Jane  remained  in  articulo  mortw.  Upon  one  particular 
occasion,  a  lady  who  was  highly  popular  at  the  Old  Pavilion 
Theatre  demurred  to  go  on  for  her  last  scene  unless  the  lo^ 
comedian's  tom- foolery  was  entirely  omitted.  She  had  *  a  voice 
potential,'  and  the  managers  were  compelled  to  yield  to  her  wishes. 
The  audience,  however,  declined  to  submit  to  her  dictation,  and 
would  not  permit  the  play  to  proceed  without  the  traditional 
bufibonery.  The  many-headed  monster  had  its  way;  the  low 
comedian,  who  had  dined  ^  not  wisely,  but  too  well,'  struggled  into 
his  doublet  and  hose,  and  staggered  on  to  the  stage,  where  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  feet.  Being  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, when  this  gentleman  had  duly  presented  the  legendary 
penny  loaf,  with  a  sly  wink  to  the  *  gods,'  he  hiccuped  ^  If  your 
ladyship  will  deign  to  adjourn  roimd  the  comer,  I'll  stand  two 
pen'orth.' 

This  proposal  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  audience  that  not 
another  syllable  could  be  heard,  and  the  curtain  descended  amidst 
exclamations  of  *  Bravo,  Baker ! ' 

Eyder  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  ridiculous  scene,  and,  since  a 
feather  will  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  this  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  situation  by  the  honest  East  Enders  suggested 
to  him  many  years  afterwards  the  idea  of  John  Grist  the  baker, 
who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  later  drama. 

This  play  was  written  by  the  distinguished  dramatist  W.  G. 
Wills,  at  Byder's  instigation,  for  a  pupil  of  his,  who  did  not  see 
her  way  to  distinguish  herself  in  it.  The  moment  she  refused 
the  play,  Barrett  secured  it,  and  produced  it  at  the  Amphi- 
theatre in  Leeds,  where  I  saw  it  the  first  time  it  was  ever  acted* 

It  was  so  desperately  dull  and  dreary  during  the  first  three 
acts,  that  I  really  never  thought  it  would  survive  the  ordeal  of  the 
first  night,  but  the  snow  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  with  Jane  Shore 
and  the  benevolent  baker,  electrified  the  audience  and  saved  the 
piece. 
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To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  only  acted  in  Leeds  two 
or  three  nights,  and  in  most  of  the  big  towns  it  was  a  failure,  bnt 
Mrs.  Barrett's  admirable  performance  of  the  heroine,  and  her 
husband's  indomitable  pluck,  at  length  made  it  attractive. 
Barrett  evidently  believed  ^  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail,'  for  he 
stuck  to  his  colours,  and  pushed  and  pushed  the  piece  until  he 
taught  the  public  to  believe  in  it ;  the  managers  followed  suit, 
and  at  length  he  brought  it  to  town,  where,  as  every  one  knows, 
it  ultimately  achieved  a  great  success,  and  ran  for  the  greater 
part  of  two  seasons. 

After  some  fierce  fighting  in  Leeds,  two  events  occurred  which 
changed  the  current  of  both  his  life  and  mine. 

Amidst  the  many  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  theatrical  manage- 
ment, the  most  perilous  ordeal  of  all  is  fire. 

Up  to  a  certain  time  I  had  passed  scathless,  but  I  had  three 
or  four  marvellous  escapes,  not  the  least  remarkable  of  which  was 
the  one  where  my  theatre  was  saved  mainly  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  Barrett,  who  was  my  stage  manager  while  I  was  acting  in 
Manchester. 

During  the  performance  of  ^  It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend ' 
some  gentleman  of  the  proletariat,  in  knocking  out  the  burning 
*  dottle'  of  his  pipe,  succeeded  in  setting  the  gallery  on  fire. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  and  self-possession  of  Barrett 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Calhaem  (the  celebrated  *Jacky')  on 
the  other,  the  theatre  must  have  been  destroyed.  The  fire  was 
discovered  in  the  last  act ;  the  pit  and  gallery  were  crowded,  and 
an  alarm  would  have  occasioned  great  loss  of  life ;  so  while  Calhaem 
got  out  the  hydrant  and  the  staff  ready  to  work  it,  Barrett  rushed 
through  the  last  act,  which  usually  occupied  forty  minutes,  in  less 
than  ten — got  the  people  quickly  out  of  the  house,  and  promptly 
extinguished  the  smouldering  fire,  which  in  a  few  minutes  later 
would  have  burnt  the  theatre  to  the  ground. 

The  third  year  of  Barrett's  management  in  Leeds,  the  fire 
fiend  was  too  strong  for  us  both.  My  new  and  beautiful  theatre, 
with  all  my  costly  wardrobe,  scenery,  &c.,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire ;  a  few  months  later  the  Amphitheatre  (of  which  Barrett 
was  the  tenant)  shared  the  same  fate. 

It  was  his  intention  to  have  built  a  new  theatre  in  Leeds.  It 
was  also  the  intention  of  my  friends  to  build  one  for  me  there, 
but  as  I  had  concluded  to  try  my  fortune  in  town  I  left  the  field 
dear  for  him,  and  the  result  was  that  he  became  manager  of  the 
Grand  Theatre  in  Leeds,  without  exception  the  most  perfect  and 
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magnificent  building  of  the  kind  in  England,  perhaps  in  the 
world- 
Like  Alexander,  Barrett  now  sighed  for  *new  worlds  to 
conquer/  hence  he  boldly  annexed  the  Court  Theatre. 

*  Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder ; '  so  when  ^  Jane  Shore  ' 
was  first  produced  in  town,  he  ceded  his  original  part  (Shore)  to 
Mr.  Warner,  and  he  now  engaged  Mr.  Coghlan  as  his  leading  actor, 
contenting  himself  by  making  his  dthui  in  the  part  of  an  old 
man  in  '  Femande.' 

The  production  of  *  The  Old  Love  and  the  New '  was  a 
success.  Then  came  Madame  Modjeska,  who  made  a  hit  in 
^Heartsease.'  So  little  at  this  time  was  Barrett  estimated  as 
an  actor,  that  he  himself  assured  me  that  when  Mr.  Coghlan  threw 
up  the  role  of  Armand  (originally  played  by  Fechter),  Madame 
Modjeska  refused  to  allow  him  (Barrett)  to  play  the  part  in  his 
own  theatre,  and  he  was  compelled,  at  the  behest  of  this  distin- 
guished foreigner,  to  engage  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre  (then  a  novice) 
for  the  part  of  the  hero. 

'  The  young  man  from  the  country '  was  patient,  and  bided  his 
time  ;  at  length  it  came. 

One  night  he  played  Mercutio ;  like  Eclipse,  *  he  was  first  in 
the  field,  the  rest  were  nowhere.' 

This  was  the  memorable  season  when,  through  a  succession  of 
disasters,  the  management  of  the  new  Princess's  Theatre  became 
involved  in  difficulties.  The  theatre  was  oflFered  to  Barrett  on 
easy  and  equitable  terms  ;  he  took  it,  and  resolved  to  tempt 
fortune  again  with  La  Modjeska.  This  time  the  results  were 
direful,  but  at  length  the  turn  came,  which  always  comes  in 
London  to  men  of  brains  and  courage  if — mark  the  if — if  they  can 
hold  on  long  enough.  A  strong  but  crude  drama,  which  had  been 
at  any  one's  disposal  for  some  time  past,  and  which  no  one  had 
cared  to  look  at,  now  turned  up.  Barrett  saw  strength,  power, 
variety  in  the  work,  hence  '  The  Lights  o'  London.'  Prior  to  its 
production  this  drama  could  have  been  bought  right  out  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum;  it  has  since  realised,  for  author  and 
manager,  thousands.  It  did  more ;  it  enabled  the  world  to  realise 
that  there  was  the  makings  of  a  dramatist  in  Mr.  George  H.  Sims, 
and  that  Wilson  Barrett  was  an  actor,  an  actor  who  had  skill, 
pathos,  and  power. 

Next  came  *  The  Romany  Rye,'  which,  though  it  swelled  the 
coffers  of  the  theatre,  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  much  to  the 
reputation  of  either  actor  or  author. 
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This  was  followed  by  '  The  Silver  King,'  by  Messrs.  Herman 
and  Jones — a  strong,  admirable,  but  unequal  work ;  indeed,  I 
know  of  no  drama  which  has  finer  moments,  and  none  which  has 
moments  more  weak  and  tedious.  The  first  three  acts,  with  the 
exception  of  one  blot,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer,  are  full  of 
life,  colour,  and  vigour ;  the  fourth  act  is  weak ;  the  fifth  is  tire- 
some and  ineffective. 

Mr.  Barrett  happened  to  be  present  on  the  first  night  of  the 
production  of  *  Foul  Play.'  With  perfect  propriety  he  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  second  scene  of  the  prologue  was  an  excres- 
cence, and  quite  unworthy  of  the  author ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later  he  (Barrett)  repeated  in  the 
railway  scene  (act  ii.  sc.  2)  of  ^  The  Silver  King '  a  blunder  which 
is  the  exact  analogue  of  the  excrescence  in  ^  Foul  Play.' 

Ere  this  he  has  doubtless  discovered,  what  we  all  learn  in 
time,  that  it  is  easier  to  criticise  than  to  execute,  to  find  fault 
than  to  improve. 

The  part  of  Wilfred  Denver  gave  him  his  opportunity,  and  he 
came  straight  to  the  fore. 

A  better-acted  play  has  not  been  seen  in  this  generation  than 

*  The  Silver  King.'  Certainly  no  play  in  our  time  has  more  pro- 
foundly touched  the  public  heart,  or,  what  is  equally  important 
from  the  manager's  point  of  view,  extracted  more  coin  from  the 
public  pocket. 

The  production  of  *  Claudian '  by  Messrs.  Wills  and  Herman 
indicated  an  important  departure  in  the  policy  of  Barrett's 
management.  As  a  work  of  art  nothing  in  our  time,  at  least,  has 
excelled  it  for  taste,  splendour,  and  authenticity.  The  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  the  first  scene,  crystallising  as  it  did  into  one 
focus  the  erudition  of  the  archaeologist  and  the  glowing  sun- 
steeped  canvases  of  Tadema  and  Long,  may  justly  rank  in  the 
same  category  with   Charles  Kean's   ^  Winter's    Tale,'  Calvert's 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  Irving's  ^  Cup,'  Sardou's  *  Theodora,'  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  wondrous  ballet  of  ^  Messalina.' 

Of  the  play  itself  I  cannot  speak  so  highly.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  utterly  illogical.  The  holy  Clement,  unlike  the  Christian 
martyrs  of  old,  of  which  he  is  put  forth  as  the  type,  curses  his 
murderer  in  form,  but  in  substance  he  really  curses  the  innocent 
people  who  accidentally  come  in  contact  with  the  shedder  of 
blood,  and  who  are  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

Wherever  he  goes,  suffering  and  sorrow,  fever  and  famine, 
blighted  love  and  ruined  homesteads,  death  and  desolation,  track 
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his  steps.  Sucli  a  curse  might  be  evoked  in  the  name  of  some 
blood-stained  barbarous  deity  of  old,  but  surely  not  in  the  name 
of  the  Christian's  God.  Glaudian  knows  the  coin  he  gives 
Almida  for  the  beggar  woman's  child  must  bring  death  with  the 
gift;  he  knows,  too,  his  mere  coming  in  contact  with  Almida 
involves  ruin,  despair,  living  death,  blindness ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, he  brings  these  horrors  on  her  devoted  head.  At 
length,  however,  awakened  to  the  error  of  his  ways  by  the 
knowledge  that  some  thousands  of  innocent  people,  more  or  less, 
have  been  crushed  to  death  in  the  earthquake,  he  resolves, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  great  Chaldean  (whom  we  seem  to  have 
heard  of  in  Zanoni),  to  relinquish  his  wearisome  immortality  and 
yield  up  the  load  of  hateful  life  for  the  sake  of  the  woman  whom 
he  loves. 

The  scene  of  scenes  in  this  play,  the  sale  of  the  sculptor's 
wife,  irresistibly  suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  slave  sale  in 
Boucicault's  *  Octoroon  '  (a  very  admirable  and  very  much  under- 
rated drama  I)  Almida's  blindness  reminds  one  of  Xjdia,  even  as 
the  earthquake  recalls  ^  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii '  and  the  older 
drama  of  *  The  Earthquake ' ;  while  the  hero  himself  suggests 
reminiscences  of  such  old  acquaintances  as  Salathiel,  Zanoni, 
Melmoth  the  Wanderer,  and  Vanderdecken. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  perfect  origin- 
ality ;  and  these  are  doubtless  unconscious  cerebral  reflections,  or 
echoes  of  memories  and  waves  of  thought  which  permeate  the 
air ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  accuse  the  authors  of 
wilful  plagiarism. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  play  abounds  with 
noble  lines,  picturesque  incidents,  and  passages  of  great  poetic 
beauty.  It  could  scarcely  well  be  otherwise,  for  Mr.  Herman  is 
a  most  ingenious  playwright,  and  Mr.  Wills  is  a  poet. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Barrett's  interpretation  of  the 
title  ToU.  This  performance,  combined  with  the  splendour  of 
the  production,  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  his  position  both  as 
actor  and  manager. 

Next  came  *  Hamlet.' 

Every  actor  with  an  ounce  of  brains  in  his  head,  at  some 
period  of  his  life,  looks  forward  to  the  honour  of  grappling  with 
this  great  dramatic  problem.  Every  man  of  intellect  finds  a 
little  of  Hamlet  in  himself,  and  he  therefore  naturally  fancies 
that  he  can  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  well  that 
be  should  occasionally  do  so,  for  a  succession  of  Hamlets  modelled 
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servilely  upon  the  peculiarities  of  their  predecessors  is  a  prospect 
too  utterly  awful  to  contemplate.  ^  That  way  madoess  lies/  I 
suppose  I  must  have  seen  nearly  every  Hamlet  of  our  time, 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  I  don't  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  two  who  were  alike. 

From  the  manager's  point  of  view,  Hamlet  is  the  most 
attractive  play  in  the  rSpertoire.  For  years  and  years,  while  it 
was  unacted  in  London,  it  was  perpetually  being  acted  in  the 
country  with  never-varying  success. 

I  remember  when  I  first  appeared  as  Hamlet  in  Birmingham, 
in  my  boyhood,  I  was  astounded  at  the  crowded  house  which  greeted 
my  immature  eflForts  with  more  indulgence  than  they  deserved. 

*I  didn't  imagine  I  was  so  well  known  here,'  I  modestly 
observed  to  the  manager. 

*  My  dear  young  gentleman,'  blandly  replied  he,  ^'tis  not  you 
who  are  known,  it  is  the  play.  If  I  could  have  a  new  Hainlet 
every  week,  I'd  act  Hamlet  twice  a  week  every  week  in  the  year.' 

Of  course,  everybody  does  not  look  at  the  subject  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  I  dare  say  an  eminent  Manchester  man  of  my 
acquaintance  represented  the  views  of  a  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able minority.  This  gentleman,  at  the  period  when  I  had 
*  Hamlet  on  the  brain,'  had  the  misfortune  never  to  see  me  in 
anything  but  the  melancholy  prince.  Meeting  my  brother  at 
dinner  one  day,  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine,  my  friend  from 
Lancashire  blurted  out, — 

<  John's  a  gradely  lad  enow,  but  I  wish  I  could  see  him  in 
summat  else  besides  that  chap  in  black.' 

*  Which  chap  in  black  ? ' 

*  I  dun  know,  but  he's  allays  off  his  nut,  and  he  welly  allays 
has  one  stocking  up  and  t'other  down ! ' 

A  propos  of  another  form  of  appreciation  of  this  branch  of 
art,  I  met  the  other  day  at  Henley  a  noble  lord,  a  genial,  jovial 
gentleman,  who  is  a  great  playgoer,  who  said  to  me, — 

*  I  scarcely  pass  a  night  without  going  to  the  theatre.  "  The 
Magistrate  "  is  splendid.    Don't  you  think  so  ?    Eh  ?  eh  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  responded,  *but  I  like  "The  Candidate"  quite  as  well, 
almost  better.     It's  bright  as  sunshine.' 

*  Chacun  a  son  goUty  he  replied.  *  Now,  /  think  "  The  Secre- 
tary "  is  awfully  jolly.  Have  been  half  a  dozen  times — could  go 
half  a  dozen  times  more.  Never  hear  fellas  at  the  club  say 
"go  to  'Delphi"  —  never  have  been  to  'Delphi  in  my  life. 
Wild  horses  wouldn't  drag  me  to  the  Lyceum,  or  the  Princess's, 
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to  see  Shakespere.  No,  thanks;  there's  quite  trouble  enough  in 
the  world.    I  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused,  not  bored.' 

*  Been  to  Coombe?  ' 

^  Yes.  "  Faithful  Shepherdess  " — first-rate.  To  be  sure,  you 
can't  hear  the  words — so  much  the  better — but  the  music,  the 
ballet,  and  the  sheep,  tip-top ! ' 

Fortunately  for  Barrett,  Irving,  and  others,  the  whole  of  the 
upper  ten  are  not  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  my  noble  friend ; 
and  although  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  community  who,  when 
they  see  Hamlet  announced,  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  grunt, 

*  Confound  him !  here  comes  the  fellow  with  the  quotations  again,' 
still  there  happen  to  be  born  every  year  generations  of  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Denmark  is  still  the  prince  of 
gentlemen  and  scholars,  and  the  most  potent  of  all  attractions. 
Here  is  an  apposite  illustration.  The  late  Augustus  Harris  (father 
to  *  Augustus  Drury  o'  Lanus ')  detested  the  very  name  of  the 

*  Bard.'  The  word  Shakespere  was  to  him  even  as  a  piece  of  red 
rag  to  a  bull,  yet  he  himself  told  me  that  after  that  versatile 
genius,  Charles  Fechter,  had  for  months  ventilated  the  Princess's 
with  *  Buy  Bias,'  ^  The  Corsicans,'  &c.,  never,  in  feet,  playing  to 
the  current  expenses  upon  any  one  occasion,  they  were  glad  to 
fall  back  on  *  Hamlet,'  when  the  receipts  leiaped  up  as  if  by  magic, 
and  manager  and  actor  cleared  between  them  over  5,000i.  during 
a  run  of  seventy-five  nights ! 

As  no  two  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  have  ever  yet  agreed 
as  to  which  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  hero  of  this  drama, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  two  actors  can  be  found  to  do  so, 
especially  two  Hamlets.  The  one  actor  follows  the  other,  just  as 
a  musician  follows  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  music  which  he 
has  composed,  or  studied  by  heart — a  false  note,  a  semitone,  a 
quaver,  makes  a  discord  which  stabs  and  pains  him ;  hence,  while 
actors  are  the  most  emotional  and  sympathetic  of  auditors  in 
receiving  their  first  impressions  of  new  works,  they  are,  naturally, 
the  most  exacting  in  their  criticisms  of  old  ones. 

I  can,  however,  attest  with  sincerity  and  pleasure  that  Mr. 
Barrett's  entire  treatment  of  this  great  work  was  in  some  respects 
novel,  and  in  all  artistic — that  many  of  his  innovations  were  in- 
genious, some  of  them  admirable.  The  first  court  scene  was  a 
feast  to  the  eye,  and  the  recollection  is  a  pleasure  to  the  memory. 

I  retain  a  vivid  impression  of  the  premise  of  Thomas's  Opera 
at  the  old  house  in  the  Eue  le  Pelletier,  of  Nilsson's  Ophelia  (by 
no  means  a  brilliant  piece  of  acting!),  and  of  Faure's  virile  and 
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picturesque  performaree  of  the  Prince ;  above  all,  I  remember  the 
play  scene. 

With  the  exception  of  this  especial  production,  Barrett's 
arrangement  of  this  scene  is  the  best  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  eye  of  the  auditor  is  rested 
by  having  a  little  relief  from  the  continual  succession  of  rugged 
castellated  interiors  and  exteriors.  The  novel  treatment  of  the 
King  and  Queen  (both  capitally  acted !)  strengthened  materially 
the  motive  power  of  the  play,  and  Barrett's  acting  (minor  diflFer- 
enoes  of  opinion  apart)  was  a  scholarly,  interesting,  and  admirable 
performance. 

*  Junius  '  was  a  noble  folly. 

To  me  it  is  inconceivable  how  a  man  of  such  versatile  and  pro- 
found genius  as  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  could  have  written  this  un- 
fortunate play.  It  is  yet  more  inexplicable  that  a  poet  and  a  man 
of  letters  so  distinguished  as  Owen  Meredith,  a  man  whose  critical 
standard  of  intelligence  is  so  lofty  and  exacting,  could  be  induced, 
even  by  the  fervour  of  filial  piety,  to  consent  to  its  exhumation. 
More  remarkable,  however,  than  the  mistake  of  the  author,  and  the 
delusion  of  the  author's  son,  was  the  opinion  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Phelps,  who  assured  me  that  he  considered  this  drama  one 
of  the  most  perfect  works  he  had  ever  encountered,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  great  expense  incidental  to  ^  getting  it  up '  prevented 
him  from  doing  it  during  his  management  at  Sadler's  Wells.  By 
his  advice,  some  years  ago,  I  saw  Mr.  John  HoUingshead,  in  whose 
hands  this  play,  and  one  or  two  others  by  the  same  author,  had 
been  placed  for  disposal.  (A  strange  conjunction  truly,  *  Junius  ' 
and  the  ^  Temple  of  the  Sacred  Lamp ' !)  *  Practical  John  '  referred 
me  to  Messrs.  Boutledge,  the  publishers,  to  whose  custody  the 
play  had  been  transferred.  I  called  upon  these  gentlemen  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  a  perusal  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  its 
production  at  the  Queen's  Theatre.  Fortunately  for  me,  however, 
they  and  their  employes  were  absent  at  a  *  bean-feast';  other  more 
engrossing  matters  intervened,  and  I  pursued  the  subject  no 
further. 

There  are  certain  persons  who,  either  from  defective  educa- 
tion, or  sheer  lack  of  capacity  to  appreciate  any  aspiration  towards 
anything  which  is  honest,  or  manly,  or  noble,  or  poetic,  perpetually 
decry  and  deride  anything  and  everything  which  appeals  to  the 
intelligence,  the  imagination,  and,  above  all,  to  the  sensibilities  of 
an  audience. 

Amongst  these  are  the  gentlemen  who  stigmatise  the  authors  of 
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*  The  Hunchback '  and  *  Ingomar '  as  impostors ;  who  maintain 
that  ^  The  Lady  of  Lyons '  is  burlesque,  that  ^  Money '  is  old- 
fashioned  and  out  of  date,  that  *  Eichelieu '  is  bombastic  melo- 
drama, and  that  'Junius  '  failed  because  it  was  classic,  because  it 
was  written  in  blank  verse,  but,  above  all,  because  it  was  written 
by  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Now  *  Junius '  failed  from  none  of  these  causes.  It  failed  because 
it  was. a  platitudinal  play  upon  an  unsavoury  subject;  a  play  the 
hero  of  which  has  no  raison  d'etre  (for  this  Junius  Brutus  is  not 
a  brute  at  any  period  of  the  drama) ;  a  play  in  which  a  loathsome 
subject  is  continually  asserted  with  most '  damnable  iteration.' 

*  It  is  the  curse  of  genius  to  be  measured  by  its  own  level.* 
Had  a  lesser  man  than  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  written  this  play, 
it  would  not  have  been  tested  by  so  high  a  standard  of  excellence. 
However,  Homer  nods  sometimes,  and  even  the  mighty  name  of 
Shakespere  is  attached  to  some  bitter,  bad  plays. 

The  day  after  the  production  of  *  Junius,'  while  the  echoes  of 
the  last  night's  applause  were  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  while  the 
newspapers  teemed  with  columns,  of  laudation,  I  wrote  Barrett 
thus :  *  I  do  not  think  **  Junius  "  will  swell  your  banking  account, 
but  it  is  an  artistic  and  magnificent  production,  and  will,  I  am 
convinced,  add  materially  to  your  reputation.' 

I  am  concerned  to  add  that  my  prediction  was  verified  by  the 
result,  as  he  now  assures  me  that  he  lost  upwards  of  SfiOOL  on 
this  work. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  his  desire  to  associate  his  name  with 
one  of  the  greatest  in  English  literature. 

*  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind ; '  and  I  at  least 
can  sympathise  with  his  ambition  in  connection  with  the  classic 
drama,  inasmuch  as  '  I  too  have  paid  dearly  for  my  whistle.'  A 
boyish  aspiration  in  the  same  direction  cost  me  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  in  a  production  of  the  other  *  Brutus,'  in  which  Edmund 
Kean  distinguished  himself,  and  which  was  adapted  by  John 
Howard  Payne  (author  of  *  Home,  sweet  home ')  from  half  a  dozen 
earlier  plays. 

Well,  we  must  all  pay  for  experience,  and  what  we  lose  in 
coin   we   must  take  out  in   glory;    and   certainly    Barrett  has 

*  materially  enhanced  his  reputation '  by  this  noble  folly. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  *  Junius  '  failed,  no  classic 
drama  can  succeed.  *  Claudian '  has  already  proved  the  contrary. 
Humanity  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  the  classic  play  which 
shall  combine  the  vital  elements  of  human  interest  with  *  words 
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that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  bum/  illustrated  by  the  many- 
coloured  life  and  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  old  Borne 
and  Greece,  or  older  Egypt,  will  be  ih^  play  of  the  epoch.  Pend- 
ing the  production  of  this  glorious  epic  of  the  past,  the  present  is 
still  full  of  the  great  dramatic  elements  of  I^ove,  Fate,  Life,  and 
Death  :— 

Love  that  is  even  bitter  as  salt-sown  spray, 
Yet  sweet,  yea,  sweet  as  wrath,  or  wine  alway ; 
Fait  that  is  foe  to  love,  and  lovely  life. 
Yea,  foe  implacable,  and  hath  death  to  wife ; 
Death  that  is  friend  to  fate,  and  fair  love's  foe, 
Death  that  makes  waste  the  wolds  of  life  with  snow ; 
Life  that  is  strangely  one  of  all  these  three. 
Being  bitter  as  is  the  sharp  salt  spray  of  sea. 
And  fiercer  than  the  forceful  feathered  fire, 
Fed  as  a  flame  with  hope  of  heart,  and  high  desire ! 

These  potentialities  are  around  us  and  about  us  to-day  as 
yesterday,  in  even  greater  strength  and  more  infinite  variety  than 
ever. 

Yes !  the  dramatist  of  to-day  has  a  gold  mine,  perpetually  open 
to  him  in  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  wonder-working  age  in 
which  we  live. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  newspaper  any  day  in  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  without  noting  the  marvellous  romances 
which  are  of  daily  and  hourly  recurrence,  and  which  pale  the 
greatest  writers'  power  of  invention.  What  wealth  of  incident, 
what  vivid  emotions,  what  great  passions,  what  grotesque  accidents, 
what  awful  tragedies,  jostle  us  at  every  comer  of  the  street  every 
day  and  every  night  1 

But  I  am  allowing  this  *  imperial  theme '  to  carry  me  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article. 

In  returning  to  Barrett  I  permit  myself  to  hope  that  the 
forthcoming  drama,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  collaborated  with 
Mr.  Jones,  will  open  out  the  vein  I  have  here  ventured  to  indicate. 

This  principle  of  collaboration  between  the  author  and  the 
manager  is  old  as  the  everlasting  hills.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Shakespere,  who  was  certainly  a  most  sagacious  manager, 
collaborated  with  many  authors. 

A  projpoa  of  authors,  at  the  commencement  of  their  careers, 
dramatists  have  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  fatuity  and  insolence 
of  some  managers,  that,  considering  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  when  the  position  is  inverted  the 
author  says,  *  It  is  my  turn  now.' 
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Within  my  own  knowledge,  a  gentleman  who  has  occupied  the 
highest  position  in  the  profession  as  actor,  author,  and  manager, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  every  lessee  in  London,  has  vainly 
endeavoured  for  the  past  twelve  months  to  even  get  a  hearing  for 
his  dramatic  works.  Yet  the  same  man  has  presented  his  literary 
work  to  various  publishers,  to  whom  he  was  unknown  except  by 
name,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  has  found  an  immediate 
market. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  other  side  to  the  picture,  and  nowa- 
days certain  dramatists  are  no  sooner  successful  than  they  *  sit ' 
on  every  one  who  is  supine  enough  to  submit  to  the  indignity. 
Of  this  class  is  the  gentleman  who  takes  for  his  motto-— 

*  I  am  Sir  Oracle  I 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  hark.' 

When  he  speaks  of  the  wretched  manager,  it  is,  ^  /  and  the  man 
called  the  manager.  As  for  the  actors,  they  are  merely  the 
instruments  that  give  my  music  to  the  dazzled  and  delighted 
world.  People  don't  come  to  see  them — they  come  to  see  my 
piece.'  If  the  actor  dares  to  say  ^  that '  instead  of  *  this,'  or 
*  which'  instead  of  ^what,'  he  defiles  the  author's  composition. 
If  the  piece  succeeds,  it  is  *  because  it  is  my  piece  ' ;  if  it  fails,  it 
is  through  *  the  incompetence  of  the  actors,  or  because  my  sensa- 
tion scene  is  painted  instead  of  built  out,  or  because  there  isn't 
sufficient  water  in  the  waterfall,  or  because  there  is  not  ligno- 
podium  enough  in  the  lamp  or  strontium  in  the  red  fire,  or 
because  sawdust  has  been  used  instead  of  charcoal  for  the  explosion, 
or  because  there  isn't  enough  limelight,  or  because  the  thunder 
has  worked  in  the  wrong  place,  or  the  lightning  hasn't  worked  at 
all,  or  the  wind  has  refused  to  whistle,  or  the  peas  to  rattle  down 
the  rain-box ! ' 

Occasionally,  however,  the  author  has  his  nose  put  out  of  joint 
by  the  scene-painter.  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  knight  of  the 
brush  exclaim,  *  D — n  the  author  and  the  actors !  the  public  come 
to  see  '(tiy  scenery ! '  The  man  was  quite  right,  for  the  play  was 
so  bad,  and  the  actors  so  powerless  to  retrieve  it,  that  the  only 
thing  worth  seeing  was — the  scenery ! 

Among  the  gossip  in  circulation  at  the  clubs,  it  is  currently 
related  of  a  recently  deceased  important  drama  which  had  been 
in  preparation  for  many  months,  that,  up  to  within  a  fortnight  of 
its  production,  not  a  line  of  the  last  act  had  been  written ! 

Observe  how  different  is  the  policy  of  Barrett.     I  believe  I 
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speak  by  the  card  when  I  state  that  the  last  act  of  '  The  Silver 
King '  was  re-written  four  or  five  times  before  it  assumed  its 
present  form,  and  even  then  I  can't  say  much  for  it — still  the 
management  left  nothing  to  accident. 

Charles  Seade  told  me  that  in  working  upon  'Masks  and 
Faces '  he  sent  an  act  to  his  collaborateur,  Tom  Taylor,  for  his 
approval.  Taylor  returned  it,  saying  that  there  were  only  half  a 
dozen  good  lines  in  it.  Beade  replied, '  You  are  not  quite  exact — 
there  are  only  three  good  lines  in  it.  I  have  preserved  those,  and 
burnt  the  rest.' 

Probably  the  most  notable  example  of  a  man  of  genius  con- 
senting to  put  his  Pegasus  into  harness,  and  working  modestly  in 
harmony  with  a  practical  man,  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Lytton's 
interesting  and  delightful  account  of  his  father's  relations  with 
Macready,  in  the  production  of  *  Richelieu.' 

The  author's  and  the  manager's  responsibilities  are  not  evenly 
balanced.  The  author  finds  nothing  but  his  piece  :  if  he  succeeds, 
he  takes  a  large  sum  of  money ;  if  he  faUs,  he  can  retire  and  write 
another  play ;  but  his  failure  frequently  involves  the  manager  in 
absolute  ruin.  The  expense  of  getting  up  a  big  drama  not 
unusually  costs  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds.  A  recent 
failure  at  a  metropolitan  theatre  involved  the  management  in  a 
monetary  loss  of  7,000^.  in  a  few  weeks.  The  author,  so  far  from 
losing  money,  actually  gained  by  the  transaction,  and  doubtless 
considered  himself  aggrieved  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  piece. 

The  importance  of  the  manager's  collaboration  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  suggests  some  important 
alterations,  which  make  the  fortune  of  a  piece.  The  snow  scene 
which  made  '  Jane  Shore '  was  entirely  Barrett's  idea ;  and  I 
believe  that  in  '  The  Lights  o'  London '  he  suggested  the  scene  of 
the  fight  in  the  slums,  and  the  great  effect  of  the  change  from 
the  fight  to  the  police  court — an  effect  which  brought  the  curtain 
down  with  a  flowing  sail,  and  ensured  the  success  of  the  play. 

Up  to  his  advent  in  town  the  theory  had  slavishly  obtained 
(except  in  the  initial  management  of  Miss  Marie  Wilton,  who 
imported  nearly  all  her  staff  from  the  country,  and  made  all  her 
successes  with  an  untried  dramatist)  amongst  managers  that  no 
piece  could  ever  attract  unless  associated  with  the  magic  of  certain 
names,  and  no  company  would  ever  be  accepted  by  the  metropolitan 
public  unless  composed  of  more  or  less  distinguished  London 
performers. 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  great  popular  dramatists  have  only  been 
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enabled  to  achieve  ultimate  success  through  the  medium  of  their 
repeated  &ilures,  for  which  the  unfortunate  managers  have  had 
to  pay ;  while  as  for  actors,  although  they  gravitate  towards  the 
metropolis,  as  naturally  as  the  Mussulman  makes  his  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  or  the  river  rushes  towards  the  sea,  London  has  not, 
after  all,  or  at  least  had  not  in  the  days  of  the  great  provincial 
stock  companies,  a  monopoly  of  ability. 

*  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,'  for 
those  who  know  how  to  catch  'em  ;  hence,  Barrett  threw  his  net, 
and  made  a  goodly  haul. 

His  pieces  were  written  by  untried  authors  (except  Wills, 
whose  strong  point  has  never  been  construction !),  his  company 
was  principally  composed  of  country  actors ;  yet  while  *  Madame 
Modjeska,'  supported  by  London  people  at  expensive  salaries, 
involved  a  loss  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  all  the  losses  were 
retrieved,  and  the  great  popular  successes  were  achieved  by  new 
authors  and  new  actors,  who,  being  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
earn  their  spurs,  have  won  them,  and  may  now  wear  them  and 
challenge  comparison  with  the  best. 

The  auxiliaries  at  the  Princess's  denote  another  sensible 
departure.  Old  actors  and  actresses,  and  young  aspirants  of  the 
better  class  of  both  sexes,  have  practically  superseded  the  former 
too  frequently  dirty,  half-drunken  supernumerary.  Thus  two 
good  ends  are  subserved.  Veterans,  who  would  be  otherwise 
idle,  are  provided  with  Hhe  means  whereby  they  live,'  and 
neophytes  obtain  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  art. 

As  a  stage  manager,  Barrett  occupies  a  very  high  position. 

Although  he  still  clings  to  the  tedious  changes  (which  half  a 
dozen  strokes  of  the  pen  would  have  remedied)  that  occur  during 
the  three  scenes  in  the  second  act  of  *  The  Silver  King,'  over 
which  Denver's  flight  is  provokingly  protracted,  he  originated  the 
ingenious  device,  by  means  of  which,  in  the  next  act,  all  the 
furniture,  properties,  &c.,  were  removed  from  the  house  of  the 
burglarious  scoundrel  in  an  instant,  and  the  splendid  interior 
changed,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  picturesque  double-actioned  snow 
scene. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  of  course  we  have 
been  doing  these  lightning  changes  for  the  past  century  in 
pantomimes,  but  Barrett  is  the  first  man  who,  in  recent  times, 
had  the  sense  to  apply  the  principle  to  drama.  Hence  he  may 
reasonably  claim  to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  those  striking 
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scenic  changes  which  cuhninated  in  *  In  the  Sanks/  reached  the 
climax  of  absnrdity  in  *  Borneo  and  Juliet,*  retarded  *  Olivia,'  and 
have,  it  may  be  hoped,  received  their  cowp  de  grace  in  *The 
last  Chance.' 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  I  have  used  the  phrase  ^in 
recent  times,'  because  those  past  masters  in  the  mysteries  of  stage 
management,  Fechter  in  *  The  Golden  Daggers '  and  Boucicault 
in  *  Arrah  na  Pogue  '  and  *  The  Shaughraun  '  (in  which  the  eflfect 
of  the  changing  prison  was  copied  from  the  French),  had  long  ago 
anticipated  all  that  has  since  been  done  in  this  department. 

Barrett  is  not  the  only  man  who,  in  creating  great  effects, 
forgets  little  ones.  Some  years  ago,  when  Boucicault  was  acting 
Shaim  the  Post  in  *  Arrah  na  Pogue '  at  the  Gaiety,  after  he  had 
vainly  tried  to  force  the  lock  of  the  door  of  *  the  dead  man's  cell 
at  Ballybetagh,'  he  determined  to  make  his  escape  through  the 
window.  After  scaling  the  wall,  breaking  bolts,  bars,  &c.,  just  as 
he  was  getting  out,  two  gorgeous  flunkeys  made  their  entrance 
through  the  doors  of  the  condemned  cell,  and  with  the  utmost 
dignity  leisurely  removed  the  table  and  chair  at  which  he  had 
been  sitting  the  moment  before. 

As  an  actor,  Barrett  illustrates  in  fine  form  the  fitness  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  famous  apothegm,  ^  Excellence  was  never  granted 
to  man  but  as  the  reward  of  labour.' 

A  short  time  prior  to  his  death  Charles  Beade  desired  me  to 
convey  his  congratulations,  not  only  on  the  commercial  success  of 
Barrett's  management,  but  also  upon  his  pronounced  improvement 
as  an  actor. 

The  reply  was  characteristic. 

*  Mr.  Beade  is  very  kind,'  said  he,  *  and  I  am  grateful,  but  he 
is  mistaken  in  one  thing.  I  am  not  a  bit  better  actor  now  than 
I  was  half  a  dozen  years  ago  ;  but  for  those  half-dozen  years  I've 
watched  and  worked  and  waited  for  my  chance,  and  now,  thank 
God,  I've  got  it.' 

*  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,'  and  we  don't  all  get  our  chances — or  perhaps,  if  we  do,  we 
don't  utilise  them  properly — but  no  one  who  knows  Wilson  Barrett 
will  grudge  him  his  chance. 

Although  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  *  what  he  deserves, 
an  honest  man  dares  challenge  'gainst  the  world,'  Barrett  is 
affable  and  courteous,  and  has  the  reputation  (a  very  rare  one)  of 
never  forgetting  an  old  firiend  or  comrade. 

As  a  man  of  business,   he  is    shrewd,  sagacious,  and  inde- 
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fatigable ;  as  a  manager,  he  is  astute,  liberal,  and  enterprising ;  as 
an  actor,  he  is  a  student,  who  dares  to  think  for  himself,  and  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

*  In  one  tree  there  are  many  branches,'  and  he  may  justly 
claim  a  place  among  the  highest. 

Having  done  much  good  work  in  the  past,  he  will  do  better  in 
the  future — that  is,  if  he  takes  care  of  his  health ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  relaxation  when  a  man  beguiles  the  intervals  of 
London  management  and  perpetual  acting  by  daily  and  hourly 
superintending  the  arrangements  of  two  important  country  theatres 
(Leeds  and  Hull),  besides  getting  up  an  occasional  pantomime 
and  pulling  the  strings  of  half  a  dozen  travelling  companies,  which 
are  kept  in  constant  employment. 

I,  who  write  these  lines,  have  gone  through  all  this  ordeal, 
and,  *  because  that  I  am  more  than  common '  strong,  have  survived 
it.  Knowing,  however,  the  eflFect  of  this  perpetual  strain  on  mind  and 
body,  I  cannot  do  Barrett  a  more  friendly  service  than  by  remind- 
ing him,  in  conclusion,  that  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  is 
an  operation  which  consumes  the  tallow  quickly — that  *  the  bow 
cannot  be  always  bent' — and  that  health  and  strength  ^are  more 
precious  than  rubies  and  fine  gold.' 

John  Coleman. 
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LIKE  most  other  books  of  its  ethereal  sort,  *That  Very 
Mab'  defies  the  rigid  hard-and-fast  classifications  of  the 
Librarians'  Congress.  It  would  be  a  treat  to  see  under  what 
particular  head  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson,  indefatigable  man,  would 
propose  to  catalogue 'it.  There  is  a  little  of  most  things  in  it, 
except  dulness.  There  is  philosophy,  and  there  is  evolutionism, 
and  there  is  political  economy,  and  there  is  delicate  fairy 
lore,  and  there  is  even  poetry,  real  poetry,  which  sometimes 
seems  absurdly  suggestive  of  a  well-known  hand  in  collabora- 
tion. But  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  new 
writer.  It  has  a  vein  of  its  own ;  sometimes  it  is  rollicking, 
sometimes  it  is  plaintive,  sometimes  it  is  satirical,  sometimes 
it  is  mystifying,  but  always  it  is  clever  and  always  pessimis- 
tic :  whence  one  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  it  is  written 
by  a  young  lady,  since  young  ladies  nowadays  naturally  tend 
towards  pessimism,  perhaps  as  a  normal  result  of  the  higher 
education  of  women.  If  I  had  to  give  it  a  name,  I  should  say  it 
was  a  satire,  but  a  satire  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  catholic 
description,  since  it  addresses  hard  knocks  to  everybody  all  round 
with  great  impartiality,  except  only  owls  and  fairies.  And  even 
the  owls  have  a  doubtful  time  of  it. 

*  The  poetry  of  the  Polynesian  fairies,'  says  the  anonymous 
author,  *  is  addicted  to  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  obvious 
remark,  and  it  does  not  contain  a  Criticism  of  Life  ;  so  we  do  not 
give  any  more  of  it.'  (The  single  specimen  actually  quoted,  I 
may  add  parenthetically — a  mere  dainty  little  snatch  of  a  song  to 
Tan§  and  Tawhiti — far  from  bearing  out  these  harsh  judgments 
on  the  Samoan  muse,  rather  tends  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Polynesia  build  the  lofty  rhyme  after  diligent  study  of  the  *  XXXII. 
Ballades  in  Blue  China.')  A  similar  stricture  can  hardly  be  passed 
upon  the  little  book  itself  which  promulgates  the  doctrine.      It 
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contains  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  life  indeed,  conceived  not 
always  in  an  Amoldian  spirit.  The  author,  to  be  snre,  has  *  got 
culture ' :  she  has  got  it,  in  fact  (let  me  have  the  courage  of  my 
opinion  as  regards  her  sex),  very  badly.  But  it  doesn't  come  out 
in  any  too  pedantic  or  obtrusive  form ;  it  gleams  through  rather 
than  ostentatiously  displays  itself.  And  this  is  the  general  mould 
into  which  the  Criticism  of  Life,  in  all  its  phases,  is  crowded  by 
the  clever  young  writer  into  one  short  hour's  delightful  reading. 

The  curtain  rises  abruptly  upon  Queen  Mab,  that  very  Mab 
that  Shakespeare  knew  —  at  home  in  Samoa,  hour  unstated 
(Dancing).  What  was  Queen  Mab  doing  here,  so  far  away  from 
England  ?  *  England  she  had  left  long  ago ;  when  the  Puritans  arose, 
the  fairies  vanished.  "  When  Tom  came  home  from  labour,  and 
Cis  from  milking  rose,"  there  was  now  no  more  sound  of  tabor,  nor 
"  merrily  went  their  toes."  Tom  went  to  the  public  house  or  the 
preaching  house,  and  Cis — Cis  waited  till  Tom  should  come  home 
and  kick  her  into  a  jelly  (his  toes  going  merrily  enough  at  that 
work),  or  tell  her  she  was,  spiritually,  in  a  parlous  case.'  So  the 
fairy  queen  fled  from  England,  and  made  herself  a  congenial 
home  far  oflF  in  Samoa.  To  her,  among  her  strange  brown  fairies 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  (no  better  than  they  ought  to  be,  I 
fear),  enter  a  British  ship,  bearing  missionaries,  with  an  assorted 
cargo  of  bonnets,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  best  Manchester 
piece  goods.  While  the  unsophisticated  Samoan  ladies  are 
parading  the  beach  in  their  new  adornments,  and  the  British  tar 
13  eagerly  running  up  a  Union  Jack — alarums,  excursions,  and  to 
the  unlmown  music  of  thundering  guns,  enter  another  set  of 
sailors,  who  had  men  with  red  beards  and  spectacles  among  them, 
and  cried  *  Hoch,'  and  sang  the  *Wacht  am  Ehein.'  The  rival 
parties  direct  the  resources  of  civilization  against  one  another  with 
a  curious  little  machine  which  kills  several  of  the  first  sailors,  as 
well  as  sundry  native  women  in  their  new  cotton  gowns  and 
bonnets.  *  Seeing  all  this,  Queen  Mab  also  saw  that  Samoa  was 
no  longer  a  place  for  her.  She  did  not  understand  what  was 
happening,  nor  know  that  a  peaceful  English  annexation  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  violent  German  annexation,  for  which  the  English 
afterwards  apologised.'  But  she  conceived  a  prejudice  against 
civilisation,  and  she  also  felt  it  was  time  for  her  to  leave  Samoa. 

So  she  came  to  England  on  a  sea-gull's  back,  and  began  to 
consider  what  changes  had  been  wrought  since  she  last  looked 
upon  the  land  of  Britain.  *  Queen  Mab  found  England  a  good 
deal  altered.    There  were  still  fairy  circles  in  the  grass ;  but  they 
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were  attributed,  not  to  fairy  dances,  but  to  unscientific  farming 
and  the  absence  of  artificial  phosphates.'  In  Europe,  to  say  the 
truth.  Queen  Mab  vaguely  feels  herself  an  anachronism,  and,  what 
is  worse,  an  anachronism  hundreds  of  years  on  the  wrong  side — in 
fact,  a  relic  of  paganism.  In  Epping  Forest  she  meets  with  an 
owl,  who  consents  to  be  her  guide  and  the  interpreter  to  her  of 
modem  civilisation.  The  ant,  unfortunately,  to  whom  she  first 
applied,  was  advanced,  not  to  say  positivist,  in  her  opinions,  and 
did  not  countenance  a  belief  in  fairies.  *  She  begged  leave  to 
refer  Queen  Mab  to  various  works  in  the  International  Scientific 
Series  for  a  complete  explanation  of  her  motives,  and  mentioned, 
casually,  that  she  also  held  credentials  from  Mr.  Bomanes.  Then, 
explaining  that  her  character  with  the  sluggard  was  at  stake,  she 
hurried  away.'  But  the  owl  faithfully  leads  Mab  through  the 
various  dejMurtments  of  modern  England — science,  philosophy, 
art,  politics — and  shows  them  all  to  be  very  hollow,  and  unworthy 
a  sensible  fairy's  serious  attention. 

'  And  does  nobody  believe  in  fairies  ? '  sighed  Queen  Mab. 

*  No,  or  at  least  hardly  any  one ;  a  few  of  the  children,  per- 
haps, and  a  very,  very  few  grown-up  people.  Persons  who  believe 
in  £aith-healing,  and  esoteric  Buddhism,  and  thought-reading, 
and  arbitration,  and  phonetic  spelling,  can  believe  in  anything 
except  what  their  mothers  taught  them  on  their  knees.  All  of 
these  are  i/a  just  now.' 

Thence  the  owl  conducts  Queen  Mab  through  the  *  Origin  of 
Beligion,'  as  expounded  by  a  small  boy  and  annotated  by  a  poet, 

*  the  ordinary  poet  of  satire  and  of  Mr.  Besant's  novels,  with  an 
eye-glass.'  The  eye-glass  I  hold  to  be  too  personal,  like  that 
wherewith  Mr.  Grossmith  in  the  Japanese  £a.nland  at  the  Savoy 
hits  off  in  pure  pantomime  with  a  single  touch  the  individuality 
of  a  distinguished  statesman.  Education  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  sarcastic  allusion,  especially  viewed  as  a  compulsory  commodity. 

*  Eating  is  not  compulsory ;  you  Tfiay  starve,'  says  the  owl ;  *  you 
Tmiat  learn.'  Justice  and  the  new  democracy  get  their  due  quo- 
tum of  satirical  notice ;  and  one  little  passage  in  this  connection, 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  George  Eliot,  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting,  as  a  specimen  of  the  unknown  author's  more  serious 
style.  *  There  is  a  melancholy,  sweet  satisfection — I  have  noticed 
it  myself — ^in  pointing  out  exactly  where  this  or  that  great  man 
erred,  and  where  we  should  not  have  erred  if  we  had  been  this  or 
that  great  man.  There  is  a  calm,  blessed  sense  of  the  law  of 
compensation  among  humans  when  they  murmur  over  the  grave. 
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"  Ah  !  his  was  a  mighty  soul ;  everybody  says  so  ;  but  his  umbrella 
was  only  gingham,  and  mine  has  a  silver  Imndle ; "  or,  "  Yes,  his 
force  of  mind  was  gigantic ;  but  just  here  he  left  the  beaten 
track.  If  I  had  been  in  his  place  at  that  moment  I  should  have 
kept  it ;  I  always  do;"  or,  "His  morality  looks  elegant,  but  it  hasn't 
got  any  fibre  to  it.  Now  my  morality  is  all  fibre ;  you  never  met  with 
such  fibrous  morality."  '  After  such  good  workmanship  as  this, 
it  is  a  pity  our  new  wit  should  have  descended  to  the  rather 
puerile  chapter  on  art  and  the  beautiful,  and  echoed  such  trite 
complaints  as  that  the  Academicians  hang  themselves  too  nume- 
rously on  the  line,  and  that  too  many  Scotchmen  co-optate  one 
another  into  the  ranks  of  the  Forty.  These  things  are  no  doubt 
still  true,  but  they  are  not  new,  and  they  are  put  with  less  than 
the  usual  felicity  of  the  anonymous  author.  She  had  better  far 
have  confined  herself  to  her  more  familiar  ground,  and  not  sought 
to  include  all  heaven  and  earth  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one 
tiny  volume.  I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  main  scope,  save  that 
our  story  ends  with  a  pseudo-Cromwellian  revolution,  with  a 
famous  General  for  its  impromptu  dictator.     He  and  his  army, 

*  sent  forth,  too  late,  to  "  smash  "  Prester  John  and  relieve 
the  Equator,  had  all  but  overcome  the  Desert,  and  had  only  been 
defeated  by  space.'  But  even  as  the  indignant  soldier  exclaims 
to  his  subordinate,  *  Take  away  that  bauble,'  his  eye  falls  upon 
the  glittering  object,  and,  overcome  by  aesthetic  sensibility,  he 
relents.  ^  The  bauble  has  a  Chippendale  feeling  about  it,'  the 
vanquished  victor  exclaims  with  a  sigh,  and  sinks  (metaphorically) 
upon  its  breast. 

Of  course  the  book  has  the  weakness  of  its  class,  or,  in  other 
words,  les  dkfauta  de  aes  quality.  Like  *  Paradise  Lost,'  it  proves 
naething.  Kingsley's  *  Water  Babies,'  it  is  true — that  fine  master- 
piece of  the  genius  for  pure  fooling,  in  which  even  the  excep- 
tional Scotchman,  I  believe,  can  find  nothing  to  amuse  him — ^has 
been  not  unjustly  suspected  by  astute  critics  of  harbouring 
what  those  serious  Crermans  call  a  tendency.  But  the  Duchess 
herself,  we  must  all  agree,  could  hardly  succeed  in  extracting  an 
intelligible  moral  from  *  Alice  in  Wonderland.'  '  That  Very  Mab ' 
goes  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction ;  not  only  is  it  utterly 
futile  itself,  but  also  an  index  of  futility  in  others.  *  I  am  futile, 
he  is  futile,  and  we  are  all  three  futile,'  says  Paul  Somerset  in 
the  *  Dynamiter';  whereto  the  inunense  and  inimitable  Prince 
Florestan  of  Bohemia  answers  oracularly,  with  cheerful  pessimism, 

*  A  character  of  this  crowded  age.'     Our  author,  more  comprehen- 
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sive  and  complacent  than  Mr.  Stevenson,  advances  a  stage  beyond 
the  polyonymous  disguised  sovereign;  she  considers  futility  a 
character  of  all  ages  and  all  philosophies,  her  own  apparently  not 
excepted.  '  Ginx's  Baby '  exploded  every  current  panacea  for  the 
ever-pressing  Malthusian  ill,  and  suggested  nothing  practical  of 
its  own  to  take  their  place.  Even  so  our  playfully  despondent 
new  satirist  explodes  with  a  laugh  all  the  current  explanations  of 
the  cosmos  or  chaos,  and  oflFers  us  in  return  no  glimpse  or  shadow 
of  a  sufficient  substitute.  Everything  that  men  value  or  trust 
or  hope  or  despair  of,  every  formula  in  which  distracted  humanity 
has  vainly  seen  some  faint  solution  of  its  terrible  problems,  is 
passed  before  Queen  Mab  in  rapid  review,  and  pronounced  with 
airy  persiflage  equally  vapid,  or  absurd,  or  inefficient.  The  theo-- 
logians  and  the  positivists,  the  thinkers  and  the  doers,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Grladstone,  come  in  alike  for  her  impartial  ridicule.  Nothing  is 
sacred  to  her — not  even  Natural  Selection  itself.  (Excuse  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  a  wounded  heart ;  all  my  own  pet  isms  are  hard  hit.) 
Still  she  raises  ever  and  anon  the  recurring  smile — you  smOe  at 
wit  while  you  laugh  at  humour ;  and  to  raise  a  smile  is  truly 
after  all  no  small  achievement  in  so  earnest  and  thoughtful  an 
age  as  this  present  one.  Who  does  so  much  is  not  futile  ;  the 
author  of  *That  Very  Mab*  would  perhaps  say,  is  the  only 
truly  eflfective  personage  amid  so  much  redundant  and  blatant 
futility. 

Grant  Allen. 
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Aim^e. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Christina  North/  *A  Golden  Bar,' 

&c.,  &c. 

CHAPTER  V. 

<  "pERHAPS  I  had  better  stay  a  week.'  This  is  what  Horace 
X  Dallas  said  when  he  first  told  Aimee  that  he  must  leave  her  ; 
this  is  the  first  sentence  which  she  recalls  to  her  mind  as  each  day 
brings  her  nearer  to  the  appointed  time  of  his  return  ;  but  as  for 
Horace  it  has  almost  escaped  his  memory  that  he  named  to  her 
any  definite  time  at  all.  He  thinks  indeed  of  Pont-Avize,  but 
yet  he  is  undoubtedly  glad  to  find  himself  at  home  again.  Now 
that  he  is  once  more  amongst  his  own  people,  his  own  set,  he  can 
hardly  imagine  how  he  managed  to  sit  so  easily  at  M.  Laval's 
table.  The  easy  country  life  is  congenial  to  him ;  if  he  were  to 
go  away  again  without  reasonable  cause  just  at  the  present  time, 
he  would  have  to  meet  his  father's  anger  and  his  mother's  re- 
proaches, and  he  has  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  exposing  him- 
self to  any  one's  open  expressions  of  displeasure. 

In  the  meantime  one  day  after  another  slips  by,  and  he  says 
to  himself  that  he  cannot  well  give  unnecessary  annoyance  by 
absenting  himself  from  his  mother's  annual  garden  party,  which 
is  fixed  for  the  week  after  his  return. 

When  that  is  over  he  must  come  to  some  understanding  with 
his  parents. 

*  If  it  is  wet,  we  must  put  it  oflF,'  says  Lady  Dallas  two  days 
before,  as  she  looks  anxiously  at  some  heavy  rain-clouds  dispersed 
only  by  a  gusty  west  wind  and  gleaming  treacherous  sunshine. 

*I  hope  not,  mother,' says  Horace,  looking  up  for  an  instant 
from  his  book :  *  if  you  put  it  oflF  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay 
for  it.' 

*Not  stay  for  the  garden  party?'  cries  Eva,  his  youngest 
sister,  with  shrill  astonishment ;  ^  and  when  there  is  to  be  the 
lawn  tennis  match,  and  Alice  Marsham  is  coming  ? ' 
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*  Oh !  he  doesn't  care  for  her  any  longer,'  cries  Gus  provokingly; 
<  his  heart  is  with  his  mademoiselle.' 

Horace  is  generally  a  favourite  with  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  not  averse  to  their  taking  liberties  with  him ;  but 
just  now  their  mirth  is  very  ill-timed.  He  shakes  oflF  Eva  with 
no  very  gentle  hands,  and  bestows  a  not  altogether  playful  cuff 
upon  Gustavus. 

*  These  children  are  growing  quite  intolerable  with  their  vulgar 
jokes,'  he  says  irritably  to  his  mother.  *  One  would  think  they 
spent  all  their  time  in  the  servants'  hall.' 

Lady  Dallas  does  not  answer  him  immediately;  she  waits 
until  Gus  and  Eva  have  rushed  off  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
they  have  received  to  Teddy  and  Blanche,  and  then  she  pauses 
before  she  says,  *But  what  do  you  mean,  Horace?  Is  it  really 
your  intention  to  return  to  France,  with  no  prospects  and  nothing 
to  offer  but  what  the  father  has  already  refused  to  accept  ?  If  you 
will  not  give  it  up  for  our  sakes,  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  you 
ought  to  consider  her,  and  the  pain  which  farther  intercourse  is 
certain  to  bring  to  her  in  the  end.' 

Lady  Dallas  speaks  with  more  asperity  than  usual ;  even  to 
her  it  is  not  easy  to  approach  an  unpleasant  subject  pleasantly. 

^  I  thought  that  you  already  knew  that  my  mind  was  made 
up,  mother.  If  I  am  refused,  I  suppose  I  shall  bear  it  as  well 
as  other  people.  But  when  I  think  of  her  .  .  .  trusting  me 
so  entirely.'  He  breaks  off  suddenly  and  walks  away  to  the 
window. 

*  She  has  seen  no  one  else,  I  suppose,'  says  his  mother,  in  a 
tone  which  is  intended  to  be  sympathetic,  but  only  succeeds  in 
being  gently  irritating.  *  Of  course,  at  first  she  may  feel  the 
disappointment,  but  after  a  time,  Horace  .  .  .  Forgive  me,  my 
dear  boy,  for  saying  that  you  must  not  be  conceited.  It  is  your 
first  experience  of  an  affair  of  this  kind.' 

*  And  it  will  be  my  last,'  he  mutters  under  his  breath,  but  his 
mother  is  too  discreet  to  hear  him. 

*  It  is  your  first  experience  of  this  kind  of  •  •  •  of  flirtation. 
Your  knowledge  of  girls  has  been  limited  to  girls — ^girls  brought 
up  like  your  sisters,'  continues  Lady  Dallas,  vaguely,  conscious 
that  by  every  word  she  is  getting  herself  deeper  into  difficulties. 
*  I  say  nothing  against  Mademoiselle  Laval,'  she  adds  hastily, 
seeing  the  deepening  shadow  on  his  face.  *  I  have  no  grounds  for 
saying  anything  against  her.' 

*No,  nor  even  the  flimsy  shadow  of  a  pretext,'  he  cries  angrily. 
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•  What  has  the  poor  child  done  but  accept  that  which  I  forced 
upon  her,  so  far  as  a  man  may  force  himself  upon  a  girl  ?  Do  you 
think  that  she  was  ready,  as  your  well-brought-up  English  girls 
may  be  for  anything  I  know,  to  marry  the  first  man  who  asks 
them  ?    You  were  never  more  mistaken.' 

Lady  Dallas  is  hurt,  but  she  is  a  patient  woman,  and  it  appears 
as  if  she  had  at  once  forgotten  and  forgiven  Horace's  bad  be- 
haviour, though  it  has  in  truth  left  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  in 
her  mind  as  to  his  eventual  conduct. 

She  cannot  altogether  divest  herself  of  it,  even  though  she 
knows  that  the  day  of  the  garden  party  will  bring  her  a  valuable 
ally  in  Alice  Marsham. 

And  even  when  the  garden  party  is  over  and  Alice  Marsham 
has  done  her  best  and  looked  her  prettiest.  Lady  Dallas  is  still 
uneasy.  For  Horace  has  had  a  letter  from  France  and  she  does 
not  know  its  contents.  If  she  did,  no  doubt  she  would  be  happier; 
M.  Laval  writes  that  since  his  parents  refuse  their  consent,  all 
must  be  at  an  end  between  M.  Horace  and  his  daughter.  She 
thanks  him  for  his  letter  ;  she  is  aware  that  he  is  irreproachable, 
but  she  agrees  with  her  father  that  they  had  better  not  meet 
again.  And  Horace — Horace  hardly  knows  if  he  is  disappointed 
or  relieved.  At  least,  he  thinks  with  some  anger,  she  might  have 
answered  his  letter.  At  least  he  has  done  all  that  was  right  and 
honourable,  and  yet  there  still  sounds  in  his  ears  a  soft  girl's 
voice  which  says,  *  I  have  no  dot ;  no  one  will  ever  wish  to  many 
me  ; '  and,  with  curious  inconsistency,  in  the  midst  of  his  relief 
he  feels  that  the  wish  was  never  stronger  within  him  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

*  Horace  has  not  got  over  that  unhappy  fency  yet.  He  has 
had  a  letter  from  France,'  says  Lady  Dallas.  *  But  if  we  can  keep 
him  here  everything  will  be  gained.'  If  she  is  right,  everything  is 
gained,  for  Horace  remains  in  England. 

In  the  meantime,  at  Pont-Avize,  Aimee  is  waiting ;  a  woman's 
life  is  so  much  simpler  than  a  man's.  She  is  not  torn  by  conflict- 
ing feelings,  she  is  only  waiting  for  his  return,  waiting  from  day 
to  day  for  the  letter  which  never  came,  till  the  click  of  the  garden 
gate  would  make  the  colour  bum  hotly  in  her  cheeks,  and  a 
sudden  noise  at  the  door  would  turn  her  deadly  pale.  Hope  was 
strong,  stronger  than  the  girl's  delicate  frame;  but  even  hope 
could  not  keep  the  shadows  from  under  the  sweet  dark  eyes,  nor 
uphold  the  weary  limbs,  nor  give  her  sound  refreshing  sleep. 

^  Come,  silly  little  one ;  forget  the  proud  Englishman,'  says  the 
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outspoken  Marie,    But  Aim^e  shakes  her  head  with  a  faint  little 
smile  ;  she  has  no  heart  to  answer. 

One  day  M.  Laval  calls  her  into  his  study,  and  she  sees,  with 
a  tumultuous  beating  at  her  heart,  that  he  holds  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

*  I  have  a  letter,  Aim6e,  from  Mr.  Horace  Dallas.' 

*  He  has  written  to  me,'  she  cries,  with  trembling  joy,  *  De 
grace^  papa,  let  me  have  the  letter.' 

*  You  mistake,  I  have  no  letter  for  you,  he  .     .     .  ' 

*  He  is  coming ! '  she  cries  with  a  sudden  rush  of  colour  and 
starting  tears. 

'  Aim^'  says  M.  Laval,  impressively, '  sit  down  and  calm  your- 
self. His  parents  still  refuse  their  consent,  and  he  can  only  sub- 
mit. Under  these  circumstances  I  can  allow  no  further  intercourse. 
I  have  been  already  too  imprudent.' 

*  He  will  at  least  come  to  say  good-bye,'  she  murmurs  faintly. 

*  He  will  not,'  cries  M.  Laval,  sharply.  *  He  will  not  intrude 
again  into  my  house.    You  will  not  see  him  again.' 

The  words  beat  against  the  girl's  brain,  bringing  a  dull  con- 
viction with  them.  She  sits  silent,  staring  at  him  piteously ;  and 
then  with  a  moaning  cry  she  moves  towards  the  door.  M. 
Laval  speaks  to  her,  but  she  makes  no  answer.  She  passes  out 
into  the  passage  and  up  the  stairs.  When  she  gains  her  own 
room  she  throws  herself  upon  the  bed  and  hides  her  face  from  the 
light.  Every  now  and  then  she  moves  restlessly  and  moaus  again, 
^  O  my  God,  I  love  him.'  It  is  all  she  has  to  say.  Yes,  it  is  true 
a  woman's  life  is  so  much  simpler  than  a  man's. 
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It  is  spring  once  more,  and  spring  in  Normandy.  The  earth 
again  is  watered  by  gentle  rains  and  warmed  by  genial  sunshine, 
and  even  in  the  grey  streets  of  the  old  cathedral  city  the  sweet 
influences  of  earth's  time  of  hope  make  themselves  felt.  Yet  on 
this  sweet  May  morning  there  are  some  sad  hearts,  which  are  all 
the  sadder  for  the  unclouded  sky,  the  bursting  foliage,  and  the  gay 
sounds  of  people  making  meny  in  the  sun. 

Through  the  half-closed  shutters  of  a  large  stone  building 
which  opens  on  to  the  principal  boulevard  the  sun  glances 
pleasantly  as  it  falls  on  the  small  round  dark  head  of  a  girl 
who  is  seated  there. 
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It  is  a  year  since  we  first  saw  Aim^e  Laval,  and  at  first  sight 
it  would  seem  that  she  is  not  much  altered. 

There  are  the  same  tender  dark  eyes,  the  same  smile,  almost 
too  fleeting  to  be  glad,  the  same  half-childish  half-womanly  grace 
in  the  slight  rounded  figure  ;  and  yet  if  you  look  closer  you  may 
see  that  she  is  changed.  Her  cheeks  are  paler,  and  the  smile  is 
gone  almost  before  you  have  caught  it,  and  there  is  a  weary  droop 
about  the  whole  figure  and  a  look  in  the  soft  dark  eyes  as  of  much 
weeping.  It  is  true  she  has  wej^t  sorely,  too  sorely,  for  her  faith- 
less love,  but  yet  more  sorely  for  her  broken  faith. 

Her  father  has  tried  the  panacea  of  a  visit  to  Paris,  has  been 
liberal  with  pocket  money,  and  has  discouraged  M.  Blanchard  from 
hurrying  the  girl's  decision,  and  in  the  meantime  she,  as  she 
wishes  it,  may  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt  at  the  convent,  and  by 
degrees  she  is  soothed  by  the  atmosphere  of  that  quiet  place 
whose  stillness  is  broken  only  by  church  bells,  and  children's 
voices,  and  the  nuns'  low  replies. 

But  on  this  sunshiny  morning,  when  the  people  are  tramping 
so  merrily  down  the  street,  when  there  is  a  sound  of  music  in  the 
distance,  and  everything  in  this  green,  gay  world  calls  upon  you 
to  be  glad,  Aimee  feels  it  very  hard.  The  book  she  has  been 
reading  drops  upon  her  knees ;  she  is  tired  of  reading,  tired  of 
the  thoughts  which  with  persistent  weariness  weave  themselves 
about  what  she  feels  it  were  best  to  forget. 

The  girl  rises,  and,  moving  to  the  window,  stands  listlessly 
looking  down  on  to  the  street  below. 

A  country  woman  has  set  up  her  flower-stall  just  beneath  the 
window,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  stocks  and  the  late  violets  is 
wafted  up  to  her  on  the  fresh  morning  breeze.  As  she  looks,  a 
carriage  stops  almost  at  the  convent  door.  A  girl  is  seated  in  it 
— a  girl  with  a  fair  English  face,  and  by  her  side  an  old  gentleman, 
a  very  typical  English  "plre  de  famille,  and  then  on  the  opposite 
seat  a  young  man  whose  face  she  cannot  see,  but — no,  it  cannot 
be.  Yet  why  does  she  gaze  at  these  strangers  with  such  eager 
eyes  ?  What  is  it  she  feels  ? — a  hope — a  dread  ?  Englishmen 
are  so  like  one  another,  and  the  sun  is  dazzling  her  eyes.  Could 
she  but  see  his  face  1 

But  she  has  not  long  to  wait. '  The  fair  girl  in  the  carriage 
leans  forward  to  speak  to  him,  and  points  to  the  flower-stall ;  an 
instant  more  and  he  is  on  the  pavement  with  his  face  towards 
her. 

Yes,  it  is  he !  The  face  which  has  come  back  to  her  so  often 
in  her  dreams ! 
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She  stands  as  if  she  were  turned  into  stone,  whilst  it  would 
seem  as  if  her  whole  soul  had  passed  into  her  straining  eyes  as 
she  gazes  at  her  faithless  love,  who,  all  uncon3cious,  is  holding 
out  the  flowers  he  has  just  bought  to  the  English  girl,  and  paying 
her  no  doubt  some  half-jesting  graceful  compliment. 

Aimee  had  suffered  as  she  thought  the  utmost  sharpness  of 
the  blow  which  had  struck  her  young  life  in  twain,  but  at  this 
new  experience  she  turns  pale  to  her  very  lips,  and  involuntarily 
she  cries  out  faintly  beneath  her  breath,  *  Oh,  Horace  1  my  love  I 
my  love!' 

Though  the  carriages  are  rolling  heavily  over  the  paved  streets, 
and  a  drum  is  beating  to  call  the  soldiers  together  in  the  neigh- 
bouring ptacSf  and  though  Miss  Marsham's  light  gay  laugh  is  in 
his  ears,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  that  involuntary  cry  had 
reached  him,  for  at  that  instant  he  turns  and  lifts  his  eyes  and 
sees  something  which  sends  the  quick  blood  to  his  cheeks,  and 
brings  a  throng  of  sweet  and  bitter  memories  to  his  brain,  for  it 
is  surely  the  ghost  of  Aimee  Laval  which  he  sees,  a  ghost  with 
parted  lips  and  strange  pained  eyes  looking  down  at  him  from  that 
upper  window. 

•  ••••• 

It  is  a  soft,  still  morning,  and  for  the  first  time  for  several 
days  Aimee  has  ventured  abroad.  She  need  no  longer  shut  her- 
self up,  since  already,  she  has  discovered,  Mr.  Dallas  with  his 
English  friends  has  left  the  place. 

So  this  morning  she  goes  threading  iier  way  amongst  the 
passers-by  on  the  broad  pavements,  and  after  a  while  she  leaves 
the  town  and  begins  to  mount  a  winding  road.  She  is  instinc- 
tively walking  away  from  the  noise  and  merriment  of  the  great 
thoroughfares.  She  has  passed  the  last  roaiside  villa,  and  now 
she  turns  aside  from  the  beaten  path.  A  few  broken  steps  lead 
down  into  a  hollow,  hemmed  in  by  two  or  three  lichen-covered 
rocks.  She  stops  at  last ;  she  is  not  used  to  such  rapid  walking. 
Her  black  dress  is  dusty ;  her  feet  are  aching.  She  crouches  down 
into  the  shade  with  a  sense  of  relief.  At  last  physical  weariness 
is  dulling  the  pain  at  her  heart.  But  she  is  not  long  left  un- 
disturbed. After  a  little  while  she  hears  a  man's  footsteps  on 
the  hard  road  behind  her ;  they  are  hurrying,  stumbling  footsteps, 
and  she  draws  back  further  into  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  The 
footsteps  go  on  past  her  and  above  her  head,  and  then  are 
suddenly  arrested.  She  is  constitutionally  timid,  and  she  begins 
to  tremble,  for  she  knows  that  he  can  from  where  he  stands  look 
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down  into  her  plaoe  of  retreat.    Another  minute  and  she  can  no  I 

longer  doubt  that  he  is  about  to  seek  her.  He  is  again  descending  I 

the  road  and  every  instant  drawing  nearer,  and  she  stands  leaning  ! 

against  the  rock,  watching  with  frightened,  fascinated  eyes  for  ' 

his  appearance.  ' 

Down  into  the  little  hollow  he  comes,  between  the  great  rocks, 
crushing  the  sweet  herbage  beneath  his  feet.  Are  her  senses 
deserting  her  ?  Can  her  eyes  be  playing  her  false ;  or  is  it,  can 
it  be  Horace  Dallas  that  she  sees  with  hurried  aspect  and  an 
agitated  fece  from  which  a  crowd  of  conflicting  feelings  have 
driven  all  the  healthy  colour  ? 

*  Forgive  me,*  he  says  hoarsely.  *I  could  not  help  it.  I 
followed  you  at  a  distance  from  the  town.  I  could  not  go  without 
a  word.' 

She  draws  her  slight  figure  to  its  full  height.  Surely  this  is 
not  the  wistful,  gentle  girl  from  whom  he  parted  a  year  ago  ? 

*I  thought  you  had  left  the  place,'  she  says  quietly,  *or  I 
had  not  been  here  to-day.' 

*  Because  you  would  not  meet  me  ?  I  know — I  know  well 
enough  I  have  no  right  to  intrude  upon  you,  but  when  I  saw  you 
so  unexpectedly  at  the  window,  how  could  I  forego  even  the  barest 
chance  of  hearing  you  say  that  you  forgive  me  ? ' 

Her  fingers  close  tightly  upon  the  edge  of  the  rock  against 
which  she  stands;  her  face  is  pale  and  heavy-eyed  from  long 
weeping,  and  as  he  looks  at  her  with  mingled  astonishment 
and  self-reproach  a  profound  compassion  deepens  his  reawakened 
love. 

*  I  have  forgiven  you,'  she  says  calmly.  *  I  forgave  you  long 
ago.' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  he  asks  blankly. 

*  That  is  all,'  she  repeats.  *  What  more  can  there  be  between 
you  and  me?' 

*  You  grudge  me  then  these  few  minutes — this  short  half-hour 
out  of  the  life ' 

He  stops  suddenly,  chilled  by  her  absolute  self-control. 

*  Have  you  any  right  to  speak  in  this  way  ? '  she  says  gently. 
*  If  I  have  learnt  to  forget,  is  it  not  the  only  thing  which  is  left 
tome?' 

*  It  may  be  in  your  power,'  he  cries :  *  it  is  not  in  mine.' 

*  And  yet  you  had  tried  and  yovi,  had  succeeded.*  He  starts 
and  winces,  for  has  she  not  struck  upon  the  very  fact  which  he 
has  been  endeavouring  to  ignore  ?     *  It  is  true ' — after  a  pause — 
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*I  blamed  you,  not  because  you  gave  me  up,  though  you  did  it,' 
smiling  sadly, '  so  eaMy ;  it  was  only  that  I  thought  you  would 
have  come  to  say  good-bye,  or  at  least  sent  me  one  letter.' 

'I  did  write,'  colouring  hotly  under  her  gentle  reproaches. 
'  I  wrote  to  you.     As  to  coming,  your  father  forbade  it.' 

She  makes  no  answer.  She  does  not  need  to  tell  him  again 
that  she  never  received  his  letter.  So  she  remains  silent  whilst 
he  goes  on  more  collectedly. 

*  I  would  not  press  you,  indeed  I  would  not,  if  I  did  not  believe 
that  in  the  end  I  could  remove  all  obstacles.  Let  me — let  me ' — 
in  a  passionate  whisper,  *  only  give  me  leave  to  try.  You  have 
only  to  say  once  more  that  you  can  trust  me.  Before  God,  Aimee, 
you  may.' 

*  I  cannotj  she  says  with  a  low  cry,  and  rises  to  her  feet,  and 
as  she  speaks,  hope's  trembling  flame  sinks  down  with  a  sudden 
flicker,  and  his  face  pales.  *  Since  when  am  I  to  trust  you? 
Since  when  have  you  remembered  Pont-Avize  ?  Was  it  in  your 
thoughts  as  it  is  now,  a  month,  a  week  ago  ? ' 

He  is  dumb,  for  what  can  he  say?  He  cannot  lie  to  her,  still 
less  insult  her  by  outspoken  acquiescence,  and  yet  he  fears  his 
silence  may  convey  something  beyond  the  already  too  bitter  truth. 

*  What  is  it  you  are  ofiering  to  me  ? '  she  cries,  and,  gentle 
though  she  is,  a  quick,  proud  flush  of  colour  comes  into  her  face. 
'  If  I  could  be  content  with  it,  what  would  you  think  of  me  ?  ' 

^  Aimee,'  he  says,  and  though  shame  bums  hotly  in  his  face  he 
has  sufficient  manliness  to  speak  frankly,  ^  do  not  at  least  let  us 
part  by  a  mistake.  I  will  be  true  to  you.  I  had  tried  to  forget 
you ;  till  we  met  once  more,  I  had  imagined  that  I  had  partly 
succeeded;  but  at  least  no  other  had  ever  taken  your  place.  In 
speaking  to  you  now  I  am  breaking  no  pledge  given  to  another.' 

He  pauses,  but  she  makes  no  answer. 

^  Do  you  not  understand  ? '  he  says  almost  roughly  in  his  agita- 
tion. *  It  may  not  matter  to  you,  but  at  least  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  free.  It  might  not  have  been  so,  but  since  we  have 
met  I  know  it  is  impossible  that  I  could  ever  put  any  one  in  your 
place.    I  shall  never  love  any  one  but  you.' 

*Do  not  say  that,'  she  cries  quickly.  *It  would  make  no 
diflference.  You  will  soon  forget  these  few  minutes  that  we  have 
spent  together.  I  pray  that  it  may  be  so.  But  if  you  were  iree 
— ^why  do  you  force  me  to  say  it — even  if  you  were  freo,  nothing 
is  altered,  and  if  it  were  altered,'  very  slowly,  as  if  each  word  were 
wrung  from  her,  *  if  it  were  altered,  I  could  not  trust  you  again. 
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You  forgot  me,  Horace,  so  soon,  so  easily.     Let  all  this  be  as  if 
it  had  never  been.' 

His  face  darkens ;  he  has  at  least  been  true  now,  and  she  has 
with  her  small,  cold  hands  pushed  his  love  aside  as  a  thing  of  no 
account. 

*  Do  not  be  angry,'  she  implores.  *  We  shall  never  see  each  other 
again ;  let  us  part  as  friends.' 

His  love  is  stronger  than  his  pride,  and  he  speaks  again. 

*  Then  at  least,  if  you  will  not  hear  me  now,  tell  me  that  I  may 
come  again.' 

*  No,'  she  says  firmly,  and  draws  herself  away  from  him.  '  It 
would  be  of  no  avail.' 

He  gazes  for  one  moment  at  her  shrinking  figure  and  her 
averted  face,  and  then  at  last  he  goes. 

The  girl  has  sunk  down  once  more  upon  the  grass,  and  bent 
her  head  upon  the  hard  rock. 

*  Oh,  Horace ! '  she  cries  under  her  breath — it  is  for  the  last 
time.     *  Oh,  Horace,  my  love,  my  love ! ' 


CHAPTER   VII. 


When  Horace  Dallas  had  given  up  the  hope  of  making  Aimee 
Laval  his  wife,  it  had  been  by  almost  imperceptible,  and  therefore 
hardly  painful,  degrees.  There  had  been  no  vehement  struggle, 
and  very  little  effort  of  the  will.  He  had  thought  frequently, 
with  mingled  pleasure  and  pain,  of  those  few  sweet  hours  of 
unclouded  happiness  in  which  he  had  wooed  and  won  her,  but  the 
thought  had  faded  until  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  memory. 

He  had  brought  himself  to  imagine  that  without  any  great 
violence  to  his  own  feelings  he  might  learn  to  love  the  bright 
English  girl  who  was  in  every  way  suited  to  become  his  wife ;  but 
strangely  enough,  by  that  one  upward  glance  at  the  window  from 
which  his  first  little  love's  dark  eyes  looked  down  upon  him  once 
more,  that  imagination  was  for  ever  dispelled. 

He  could  not  tell  how  or  why,  but  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  ask  any  other  woman  to  be  his  wife.  And  this  final  step 
as  yet  he  had  not  taken.  He  had  admired  Alice  Marsham ;  he 
had  flirted  with  her ;  he  had  gladly  accepted  her  father's  invita- 
tion to  join  their  tour  abroad ;  but  as  yet,  it  was  true,  he  was 
free— unpledged  at  least  by  word.    But  was  he  free  ?    Would  not 
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his  own  sense  of  hononr  call  him  to  account,  though  no  one  else 
could  reproach  him  ? 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel  that  afternoon  and  sat  for  a  long 
time  endeavouring  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question.  He  told 
himself — and  it  was  the  one  reflection  which  gave  him  any  com- 
fort— that  neither  by  word  nor  look  had  the  girl  herself  given  him 
what  could  be  called  encouragement.  She  had  been  friendly  and 
bright  and  winning  in  her  manner  with  him  as  with  others,  and 
that  was  all.  Only  one  thing  was  clear — with  honour  or  dis- 
honour he  must  withdraw.  That  hour  in  the  hollow  by  the  way- 
side had  chased  away  his  easy  light-heartedness ;  he  could  no 
longer  believe  that  all  would  come  right  in  the  end  if  events  were 
only  allowed  to  take  their  own  course. 

His  one  object  was  now  to  follow  the  Marshams  and  come  to 
some  explanation  with  the  father.  He  would  not  slink  out  of 
his  difficulties  like  a  coward,  even  though  he  did  not  yet  know 
how  they  were  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  Marsham  and  his  daughter  had  gone  on  to  Switzerland, 
and  he  prepared  at  once  to  follow  them.  But  he  was  misinformed 
as  to  their  route,  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  week  after  he 
had  parted  from  them  that  he  discovered  them  settled  at  the 
best  hotel  above  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
them  all  necessity  for  any  explanation  on  his  part  was  over. 

Mr.  Marsham  met  him  with  unusual  embarrassment  of  manner. 
He  seemed  nervous,  and  hesitated  all  the  more  when  Horace 
asked  after  his  daughter.  They  had  parted  the  best  of  friends, 
and  yet  he  seemed  now  only  sorry  to  see  him. 

'  My  daughter  is  quite  well — ^yes,  she  is  out  with  some  friends. 
We  have  found  some  most  agreeable  people  here.  Sir  John 
Dutton  and  his  mother.  He  is  a  very  cultivated  man.  We  have 
become  very  intimate.    Ah,  I  think  I  hear  them  coming.' 

The  old  gentleman  rose  from  the  bench  on  which  they  were 
sitting,  and  Horace,  too,  looked  with  him  in  the  direction  of  a 
path  below  them,  winding  through  the  hotel  gardens. 

Along  this  path  Alice  Marsham  was  walking,  her  fair  laughing 
face  turned  towards  her  companion,  a  tall  Englishman,  who,  with 
his  head  slightly  bent,  was  holding  out  a  flower  for  her  accept- 
ance. 

The  distance  was  too  great  for  any  words  to  reach  them,  but 
something  in  their  looks  made  Horace  change  colour  as  he  turned 
unconsciously  inquiring  eyes  upon  her  father  at  his  side. 

*  That  is — ^that  is  Sir  John,'  he  says,  hesitating.     *  It  is  a  very 
VOL.  vn.  NO.  xxxvii.  H 
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short  acquaintance,  but — ^but  these  things  sometimes  take  one 
by  surprise.  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  opposing  his — his  evident 
intentions.    You  may  perhaps  feel — you  may  perhaps  think ' 

*  I  have  no  right,'  cries  Horace  hastily,  though  in  the  midst  of 
his  relief  he  is  conscious  of  a  kind  of  displeased  astonishment  that 
she  should  have  so  soon  been  won.  *  I  have  no  right  whatever 
to  complain.  I  will  remain  here  to-night,  and  I  shall  leave  to- 
morrow for  England/ 

]Mr.  Marsham  finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  disguise  his  satis- 
faction, but  they  are  friendly  if  they  cannot  be  as  easy  as  before 
when  they  sit  out  in  the  garden  drinking  their  coffee  that  evening. 
Horace  has  smoked  a  cigar  with  their  new  acquaintance,  and  won- 
dered again  with  transitory  vexation  at  the  turn  which  affairs  have 
taken,  and  in  the  morning,  before  the  Marshams  have  made  their 
appearance  downstairs,  he  has  eaten  his  solitary  breakfast  and 
left  the  place. 

After  all,  his  masculine  prerogatives  did  him  good  service ; 
at  least  he  was  a  free  agent,  and  he  could  leave  the  scene  if  not 
the  remembrance  of  his  annoyance  behind  him. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Aimee.  She  must  return  to  the  very 
place  where  her  short  love-story  had  been  acted  out,  and  once 
more  take  up  the  threads  of  her  past  life. 

And  as  the  days  steal  on  and  spring  ripens  into  sunmier, 
a  calm  which  seems  like  peace  settles  down  upon  her.  She 
is  more  at  ease  with  her  father,  and  even  for  Mademoiselle 
Stephanie  she  feels  a  sort  of  pitying  affection.  It  is  as  if  her 
heart  were  seeking  to  steady  itself  upon  the  commonplace  duties 
of  her  home  life. 

M.  Blanchard's  visits  are  the  only  discordant  element  which 
disturbs  her  serenity,  and  she  keeps  out  of  his  way  as  much  as 
possible. 

M.  Laval  occasionally  refers  to  Aim^e's  future  as  already 
decided,  but  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  who  has  watched  the  girl, 
knows  better. 

The  year  of  M.  Blanchard's  waiting  is  nearly  over,  and  it  is 
the  eve  of  Aimee's  birthday. 

*  You  will  be  twenty  to-morrow,'  says  Mademoiselle  Stephanie, 
gently,  as  she  looks  across  the  little  drawing-room  to  the  window 
where  the  girl  is  standing  looking  out  listlessly  into  the  garden. 

*  Yes,  I  know,'  she  answers  wearily. 

*  Come  here,  my  child,  and  let  us  speak  of  the  coming  year ; 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.' 
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Aimee  came  as  she  was  bidden  and  seated  herself  near  her 
aunt,  but  somehow  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  did  not  find  it  easy  to 
proceed. 

'  It  is  about  your  future  I  would  speak.' 

'Yes.' 

'  You  know  M.  Blanchard  is  coming,  and  he  entertains  hopes 
that  you  will  become  his  wife.' 

Aimee  does  not  move;  she  only  turns  a  little  paler  and 
answers,  '  I  cannot  marry  him.' 

'  And  why,  ungratefiil  girl  ? '  says  her  aunt,  affecting  a  surprise 
she  does  not  feel.  '  To  what  else  do  you  aspire  ?  Cannot  M. 
Blanchard  make  you  happy  ?  Will  he  not  provide  you  with  aU 
that  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a  reasonable  woman  ?  Will 
not  your  house  be  the  most  considered  in  the  town  ?  Will  not 
your  invitations  be  the  first  to  be  accepted  ?  Tell  me  what  is  it 
that  you  desire  more.' 

'  I  cannot  marry  him,'  says  the  girl  again  firmly,  though  she 
betrays  her  inward  agitation  by  her  increasing  pallor,  and  the 
trembling  of  the  hands  which  are  locked  together  round  her 
knees. 

*  What  will  you  say  to  your  papa,  tell  me  then  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know.' 

'  But  you  must  know ;  this  is  childish.  Your  papa  will  require 
you  to  give  a  reason  for  so  ill-judged  a  refusal.  It  is  the  least  you 
can  do  for  M.  Blanchard  to  answer  him  with  courtesy.  Aimee,' 
says  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  mysteriously  lowering  her  voice ; 
*  see,  my  child,  I  invite  your  confidence ;  you  may  trust  me.  Is 
it — is  it  that  you  cannot  yet  forget  the  Englishman  ? ' 

'  I—  do  not  know,'  cries  the  poor  child,  driven  to  extremity, 
whilst  the  colour  rushes  to  her  face  and  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 
She  leans  her  arms  upon  the  back  of  her  chair  and  bows  her  head 
upon  them — that  little  childish  head,  with  its  clustering  curls, 
upon  which  Horace  Dallas  had  once  vowed  that  no  rough  winds 
should  blow. 

'Oh,  Aunt  Stephanie,  help  me,  protect  me!'  she  cries, 
sobbing. 

'  Alas !  unfortunate  girl,  what  can  I  do  ? '  and  Mademoiselle 
.  Stephanie  begins  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  in  her  perplexity. 
'  If  you  had  a  vocation  now  it  would  be  different.  My  brother 
would  not  dare  to  oppose  you  in  that,  and  you  would  have  your 
Aunt  Nathalie  to  take  your  part.  If  a  woman  will  not  marry  she 
should  at  least  have  a  vocation.' 
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*  But  I  have  no  vocation,'  says  Aimee,  sighing. 

*As  for  me/  says  her  aunt,  pursuing  the  subject,  *it  was 
different.  I  had  my  own  modest  fortune,  and  no  call  to  marriage 
or  to  religion,  unless  it  pleased  me.  But,  Aim^e,  be  reasonable.  I 
will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you ;  M.  Blanchard  is  not  alto- 
gether to  your  fancy.  He  is  forty,  and  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  then  forty  is  old  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  girl.  He  is  affable 
and  cheerful,  but  he  has  not  the  natural  gaiety  of  youth ;  he 
is  more  of  a  companion  to  your  father  than  to  yourself.  All  this 
is  true  enough,  but  reflect,  Aim^e,  with  him  you  would  have  a 
comfortable  home — a  prosperous  future.  You  would  find  a  woman's 
truest  satisfaction  in  doing  your  duty  by  your  husband.' 

Aim^e  does  not  answer.  It  almost  seems  as  if  Mademoiselle 
Stephanie's  long  speech  had  been  unheard. 

*  Speak ;  answer  me,  Aimee.  Do  not  you  understand  ?  The 
year  is  over ;  M.  Blanchard  is  coming  to-morrow.' 

*  He  will  come  in  vain,'  she  answers,  wearily  yet  resolutely. 
To  herself  she  is  saying, '  It  is  my  birthday  to-morrow,  I  must 
forget  that  I  had  one  last  year.' 

*And  why,'  cries  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  angrily,  for  the 
girl's  short  answers  are  vexing  her — *  why  in  vain  ?  What  can 
you  .  .  .?' 

*  M.  Blanchard  comes  already  to  offer  his  felicitations,'  cries 
M.  Laval,  suddenly  opening  the  door  and  introducing  his  friend. 

*  He  is  very  good,'  says  the  old  lady,  flustered,  and  at  a  loss  to 
conceal  it.  *We  were  only  now  saying  ...  we  were  speaking 
.  .  .  the  weather  is  unpropitious ;  it  affects  one's  spirits,'  she 
cries  in  her  confusion. 

*  But  the  sun  will  surely  shine  on  mademoiselle  to-morrow,' 
says  M.  Blanchard,  politely  bowing  towards  Aim^. 

She  has  just  risen  to  return  his  greeting,  and  that  is  all.  If 
the  storm  must  break,  why  should  she  seek  to  defer  the  evil 
moment  ?  She  feels  M.  Laval's  sharp  angry  eyes  upon  her,  but  it 
is  not  for  his  advantage  to  call  her  to  account  at  present,  and  M. 
Blanchard  is  too  well  bred  to  take  notice  of  her  silence  and  the 
evident  signs  of  recent  agitation. 

But  when  M.  Laval  has  seen  his  guest  to  the  door,  he  hesi- 
tates for  a  few  minutes  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  before  he  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  study. 

*  No,  I  will  not  see  her  to-night,'  he  says  to  himself*  '  She  will 
be  more  reasonable  to-morrow.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


All  night  long  Aimee  has  kept  vigil,  but  when  the  morning 
breaks  at  length  she  falls  asleep.  When  she  wakes  the  church 
bells  are  already  ringing.  She  raises  herself  in  the  bed  and 
pushes  back  the  curls  from  her  forehead.  ^  Only  a  year  ago ! '  she 
says  to  herself;  *  only  a  year  ago ! ' 

Yet  when  she  comes  to  breakfast  she  can  meet  her  iather^s 
eyes  without  shrinking.  But  when  she  turns  to  the  table  she 
draws  back,  for  by  her  plate  there  lies  a  large  bouquet  and  a 
morocco  jeweller's  case. 

'  Open  it,'  cries  M.  Laval,  smiling.  She  touches  the  spring 
and  discloses  a  gold  locket  set  in  diamonds. 

•Papa?' 

'  No,  indeed,  my  purse  is  not  long  enough  for  such  munificence. 
It  is  our  excellent  neighbour  who  seeks  thus  to  commend  himself 
to  you.' 

<  If  it  is  M.  Blanchard,'  says  the  girl,  quietly  pushing  it  aside, 
'  I  cannot  accept  it.  If  my  aunt  is  right  in  what  she  has  told 
me,  I  should  do  wrong  to  accept  any  gift  from  him.' 

'And  what  has  she  told  you? '  cries  M.  Laval,  turning  angry 
eyes  upon  his  sister. 

•  She  believes,  papa,  that  M.  Blanchard  would  wish  to  marry 
me.' 

•  If  she  is  right,  is  it  not  an  honour  which  he  proposes  ?  He 
has  waited  patiently,  Aim^e,  but  to-day  he  is  coming  for  your 
consent,  and  you  shall  not  refuse  it  to  him.' 

•  If  he  is  your  friend,  papa,  you  will  warn  him  that  I  can- 
not accept  him.' 

M.  Laval  is  not  exactly  a  violent  man,  but  at  last  his  self- 
control  is  broken  down.  He  swears  at  his  daughter  in  unmeasured 
terms ;  he  walks  away  to  the  window  muttering  to  himself.  When 
he  returns  to  the  table  Aimee  has  left  the  room.  He  seats  him- 
self, and  allows  his  rage  to  cool. 

•  What  are  we  to  do  now  ? '  he  asked,  turning  to  his  sister.  *  It 
is  true  Blanchard  is  coming  to-day.' 

'  Say  she  is  taken  ill,'  cries  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  as  if 
inspired. 

•  As  you  please,  but  she  cannot  be  ill  for  ever,'  he  answers 
gloomily ;  and  then  he  goes  to  his  office,  and  his  sister  alone 
receives  M.  Blanchard  on  his  arrival. 
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He  is  not  altogether  satisfied,  and  receives  her  excuse  with  a 
certain  degree  of  coldness ;  but  he  thaws  at  the  sight  of  the  doctor's 
carriage  at  the  door,  and  bows  himself  out,  promising  an  early 
visit  on  the  morrow. 

Towards  evening  Aim6e  is  sitting  by  her  open  window,  for 
since  she  cannot  venture  out  without  encountering  M.  Blanchard 
she  prefers  to  remain  within.  It  is  a  dull  evening,  and  Pont-Avize 
looks  dull.  The  river  is  swollen  and  muddy,  the  rain  is  still  fall- 
ing. Nevertheless  M.  Blanchard's  carriage  is  brought  round  to 
the  door,  he  steps  into  it,  and  the  coachman  draws  a  portmanteau 
up  on  the  box  beside  him. 

*Aimee!'  cries  Mademoiselle  Stephanie,  hurrying  in,  *M. 
Blanchard  has  been  unexpectedly  summoned  to  Paris  on  business. 
Could  anything  be  more  opportune  ? ' 

Aimee  turns  from  the  rain-dashed  window,  and  lifts  patient 
sad  eyes  to  her  aunt. 

*  Are  you  not  glad  of  it,  then  ? '  asks  Mademoiselle  Stephanie, 
impatiently. 

^  Glad ! '  she  echoes.  *  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  but  I 
hardly  know  how  to  be  glad.'  To  herself  she  is  again  saying,  *  A 
year  ago  to-day;  just  one  year  ago.' 

M.  Blanchard  remains  away  longer  than  had  been  expected ; 
and  though  not  glad,  she  is  thankful  for  the  respite.  Poor  child, 
she  has  cause  to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  '  At  least  I  did 
what  was  right,'  she  thinks,  remembering  that  last  meeting  in  the 
hollow  upon  the  hill,  *  and  now  all  is  over.'    But  she  is  mistaken. 

Coming  down  one  morning  to  breakfast  whilst  the  room  is 
still  empty  she  sees  a  letter  upon  her  plate.  She  has  few  cor- 
respondents, and  she  looks  at  it  in  surprise  as  she  notes  the  round 
handwriting  and  the  English  post-mark.  What  can  it  mean  ? 
Blanche  Dallas  I  What  can  she  have  to  say  to  her  ?  And  the 
letter,  too,  is  childishly  written,  and  its  meaning  is  so  strange 
that  she  cannot  grasp  it. 

*  Dear  Mademoiselle  Laval,'  the  writer  begins,  *  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ought  to  write  to  you,  but  I  am  so  unhappy  that  I  cannot 
tell  what  else  I  ought  to  do.  Horace  is  very  ill ;  it  is  some  fever 
he  caught  coming  home,  and  the  doctors  say  (oh !  how  can  I  tell 
it  you  ?)  they  say  that  he  may  not  recover. 

*  And  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  help  knowing  his  story  and 
yours.  When  I  was  with  him  alone  last  night  in  his  delirium  I 
learnt  all  which  I  had  not  known  already,  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  you  are  angry,  that  you  cannot  forgive  him.     Oh!  if  you 
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could  only  see  him  I  know  that  you  would  forgive  him  now ;  and 
then  this  morning  I  heard  the  doctor  say  he  must  have  something 
on  his  mind,  and  if  only  his  mind  were  quite  at  rest  he  might, 
yes,  even  now,  he  might  get  better.  Will  you  not,  then,  send  him 
one  word  ?  If  you  cannot,  no  harm  will  be  done,  for  no  one  knows 
that  I  am  writing.  But  I  do  so  long  for  help,  for  anything  that 
will  do  him  good.  You  must  please  forgive  me  if  I  am  making  a 
mistake  in  thus  writing  to  you. 

*  Yours  in  greatest  perplexity, 

'Blanche  Dallas.' 

Aim^e  stands  still  while  she  reads  the  letter  twice  over,  then 
suddenly  she  turns  and  flies  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room.  She 
locks  the  door,  and  once  more  she  reads  it.  She  draws  a  deep 
sighing  breath ;  a  light  comes  into  her  eyes — she  does  not  even 
feel  a  desire  to  weep  as  she  puts  the  letter  carefully  away. 

'  He  is  dyiug,'  she  says  to  herself  in  a  steady  unmoved 
whisper ;  *  he  is  dying.     I  will  go  to  him.' 


CHAPTER   IX. 


Horace  has  been  very  ill,  but  he  is  convalescent.  For  the  first 
time  the  Dallas  family  are  gathered  round  the  breakfast  table  and 
able  to  talk  of  other  things.  The  doctors  have  pronounced  him 
out  of  danger.  The  strain  of  anxiety  is  over.  Lady  Dallas  even 
asks  her  husband  a  languid  question  or  two  about  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  when  he  has  left  the  room  she  takes  up  the  paper 
herself  and  runs  her  eye,  like  a  true  woman,  down  the  list  of 
births  and  marriages.  Suddenly  she  exclaims  so  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  her  daughter  who  was  at  the  door. 

*  What  is  it,  mother  ? '  she  says,  anxiously  coming  back.  *  Is 
some  one  dead  ? ' 

'  No,  no  one  is  dead,'  with  a  nervous  laugh ;  ^  it  is  some  one  who 
is  married.    It  is  nothing  dreadful,  but  it  took  me  so  by  surprise.' 

*  But  what  can  it  be  ? '  cries  Blanche ;  and,  leaning  over  her 
mother's  shoulder,  she  reads  the  little  paragraph  which  has  thus 
disturbed  her  serenity. 

On  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  English  church.  Lucerne,  Sir  John 
Dutton,  Bart.,  to  Alice  Augusta  Marsham,  only  daughter  of 
S.  Marsham,  Esq.,  of  Clevely  HaU,  Hants.' 

Suddenly,  with  a  sense  of  her  mother's  meaning,  there  darts 
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into  her  mind  a  remembrance  of  a  letter  posted  only  two  days  ago, 
but  gone  beyond  recall,  and  she  flushes  painfully  and  is  silent. 

*  Can  Horace  have  seen  that  this  was  coming  ?  Can  it  have 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  poor  dear  boy  ?  '  cries  Lady  Dallas. 

^  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  afraid,  mamma.  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  cared  for  her ;  besides ' 

But  her  sentence  remains  unfinished,  for  a  message  comes 
that  Horace  is  awake,  and  his  mother  hurries  away.  Blanche 
remains  alone  with  her  secret  untold.  She  is  now  fully  awake  to 
the  possible  consequences  of  her  impulsive  act,  and  finds  her  only 
consolation  in  the  reflection  that  no  one  could  be  so  infatuated  as 
to  act  upon  her  letter.  She  longs  to  confess  to  her  mother,  but  a 
sense  of  honour  restrains  her.  Is  not  the  secret  Horace's  own, 
most  jealously  guarded  from  all  but  her?  And  Blanche,  brought 
up  amongst  so  many  brothers,  has  all  a  schoolboy's  horror  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a  tale-bearer. 

She  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  when  she  sees  no  foreign  post-mark 
on  the  morning  letters.  If  the  girl  has  not  even  answered  her, 
there  is  no  fear  that  she  will  make  any  other  response  to  her 
appeal. 

It  is  growing  late  on  a  sultry  evening,  and  she  has  come  up 
from  the  drawing-room  to  sit  with  her  brother.  He  is  dressed  and 
on  the  sofa,  and  he  is  quickly  regaining  strength,  but  he  has  still 
the  half-peremptory,  half-coaxing  ways  of  a  spoilt  invalid. 

*  Blanche,'  he  says,  after  a  pause,  *  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing.    When  I  was  at  the  worst,  I  was  delirious,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*Well,  you  were  not  always  quite  yourself,'  she  answers, 
cautiously. 

*  But  did  I  talk  much  ?  Was  it  all  confused,  or  could  you 
make  out  what  I  said? ' 

*  It — it  was  rather  difficult.' 

*  Such  sayings,  like  dreams,  go  by  contraries,'  he  cries  quickly: 
*  they  are  best  forgotten.' 

*  Yes,  of  course ; '  but  she  blushes  deeply,  and  his  eyes  rest  with 
a  keen  scrutiny  on  her  downcast  face,  and  then  his  look  changes, 
and  he  too  colours,  though  he  smiles. 

*  Never  trouble  your  innocent  head  about  other  people's  secrets 
— they  are  best  forgotten.' 

*  But  oh  I  Horace,  if  you  are  sure  it  will  not  excite  you,  I 
think  I  must  tell  you.  I  cannot  ask  mamma,  and  now  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  I  did  it  for  the  best,'  cries  Blanche,  on  the 
verge  of  tears. 
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But  Horace  is  only  a  little  amused.  Blanche's  sins  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  a  serious  nature.  *  Go  on ! '  he  says.  *  What  did 
you  do  ? ' 

^It  was  when  you  were   so   ill.      I  made    a    mistake.      I 

thought '    Suddenly  she  stops,  and  they  both  remain  listening. 

Cranleigh  is  a  solitary  place,  and  very  rarely  disturbed  by  an 
unexpected  guest.  But  now  at  this  late  hour  on  this  still  evening 
they  can  clearly  hear  the  swing  of  the  gate  at  the  second  lodge  as 
a  carriage  is  driven  rapidly  up  the  approach.  The  next  instant 
there  is  a  ring  at  the  hall  bell  and  the  noise  of  an  arrival,  and 
Horace,  with  all  the  interest  of  an  invalid,  cries — 

^Look,  Blanche,  some  one  must  be  coming.  Look  and  see 
who  it  is,  and  then  you  shall  finish  your  story.     Who  can  it  be  ?  ' 

*  Who  can  it  be  ? '  she  echoes,  with  a  beating  heart,  as  she 
leans  out  of  the  window  into  the  soft  darkness,  through  which  the 
white  road  glimmers  in  the  moonlight. 

Some  instinct  tells  her  that  her  childish,  ill-judged,  incoherent 
letter  has  brought  an  embarrassing  answer.  Some  one  else  is 
about  to  finish  her  confession  for  her  ;  for,  with  a  shy  shrinking 
from  the  now  inevitable  consequences,  she  sees  a  slight  dark  figure 
standing  below  on  the  doorstep. 

Sir  G-eorge  Dallas  has  sat  longer  than  usual  over  his  wine,  and 
he  is  still  in  the  dining-room.  The  evening  is  so  sultry  that  the 
drawing-room  door  has  been  left  open,  and  the  sound  of  voices 
within  is  hushed  by  those  other  unexpected  sounds  in  the  hall. 

Even  Lady  Dallas  is  a  little  excited  when  the  butler  comes 
into  the  room. 

'  Who  is  it,  Walters  ?  '  she  asks,  in  a  voice  suf^ressed  out  of 
deference  to  the  supposed  feeUngs  of  her  uninvited  guest. 

*  It  is  a  young — person,  my  lady,'  after  a  moment's  deliberation 
as  to  the  choice  of  his  epithet.  ^  She  inquired  for  Miss  Dallas.' 

*  Miss  Dallas  is  upstairs.  Ask  her  into  the  hall ;  I  will  speak 
to  her.' 

Lady  Dallas  advances  and  stands  for  an  instant  irresolute  in 
the  doorway.  Behind  her  tall  graceful  figure  her  boys  are  peep- 
ing to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  stranger — George  looking  over  his 
mother's  shoulder,  and  Gus  at  her  side  crouching  with  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  his  small  bright  eyes  peering  into  the  distance. 

Walters  has  drawn  respectfully  back,  with  an  attendant  foot- 
man behind  him. 

Full  under  the  .light  of  the  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the  hall 
stands  a  slight  drooping  figure.    Her  hat  is  pushed  back  from  her 
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forehead,  upon  which  the  ruffled  hair  lies  in  soft  dark  curls.  She 
is  very  pale  for  such  a  child,  and  her  brown  eyes  have  an  anxious, 
wistful  look.  Her  black  dress  is  torn  and  dusty.  She  is  evidently 
alone,  and  yet  Lady  Dallas  feels  that  Walters'  estimate  of  her  was 
not  a  true  one. 

'  Did  you  wish  to  see  me  ? '  she  asks,  going  towards  the  girl, 
still  bewildered,  but  speaking  with  gentle  courtesy. 

*  I — ^I  came '    The  voice  is  as  gentle  as  her  own,  though 

young  and  strong,  but  the  words  are  uttered  with  difficulty. 

*  You  came  ? ' 

*  I  am  Aim^e  Laval,*  she  answers,  still  low,  but  steadily.  '  It 
was  in  answer  to  this  letter  that  I  came.  I  feared — I  feared  to 
be  too  late.' 

Once  again  that  sickening  dread  which  has  haunted  her  through 
the  weary  journey  is  upon  her,  and  has  drained  the  last  vestige 
of  colour  from  her  cheeks,  as  involuntarily  she  lifts  her  eyes  to 
Lady  Dallas  to  leam  her  fate. 

^  You  are  not  too  late.'  Lady  Dallas  cannot  be  uncourteous, 
but  she  is  very  uncomfortable.  *  Come  into  the  drawing-room,' 
she  adds,  holding  out  her  hand :  *  we  can  talk  better  there.' 

This  is,  then,  Horace's  chosen  bride.  So  rashly  chosen,  so  soon 
forgotten  !  And  then  she  looks  at  the  girl's  white  weary  face,  at 
the  sweet  quivering  mouth  and  dewy  eyes,  and  so  looking  draws 
her  nearer  to  her  on  the  sofa  as  she  says — 

'  Shall  we  not  understand  each  other  better  if  you  show  me 
this  letter?' 

Aimee  makes  no  answer.  She  would  fain  speak,  but  with  the 
sense  of  relief  there  comes  an  overwhelming  shame. 

She  draws  her  fingers  away  from  the  kind  hand  which  holds 
them,  and  silently  she  holds  out  the  letter  she  has  brought. 

Lady  Dallas  runs  her  eye  quickly  over  it,  and  then  she  turns 
to  her  again. 

*  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  write  this,  but  it  has  not  been 
your  fault.  Thank  God,  he  is  out  of  danger,  getting  well  again, 
and  to-morrow ' 

*  I  cannot  stay,'  cries  Aim6e,  quickly,  and,  though  her  knees 
shake  under  her,  she  rises  to  her  feet.  *  I  must  go  home  again. 
I — I  am  very  thankful,  but  I  could  not  see  him.  I  would  not 
have  come,  but  that  I  thought ' 

She  breaks  oJST  suddenly,  mastering  her  sobs,  though  scalding 
tears  chase  one  another  down  her  cheeks. 

*My  dear,  you  must  not  take  it  in  this  way,'  in  the  half- 
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soothing,  half-authoritative  tone  which  one  uses  to  a  crying  child. 
*  I  could  not  let  you  leave  us.  To-night  at  least  you  must  remain 
here,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  be  able  to  look  at  things  more 
calmly.  I  must  leave  you,  my  dear,  to  speak  to  Sir  George,  but 
I  will  send  Blanche  to  you.     After  all,  she  is  the  only  culprit.' 

Aimee  is  left  alone.  There  is  a  faint  scent  of  musk  and  of 
roses  from  the  china  bowls  on  the  table,  the  shaded  lamps  throw 
a  soft  light  on  the  low  luxurious  couches,  on  the  harmonious 
colours  of  the  carpet,  and  their  light  is  reflected  back  by  the  dark 
framed  mirrors  on  the  walls.  She  creeps  into  a  comer  of  the 
sofa  and  hides  her  face. 

Is  this  long  solitary  journey  but  a  nightmare  ?  Where  is  she 
now  ?  Alone  in  Horace's  home ;  and  have  they  not  told  her  that 
he  has  been  brought  back  to  life?  Why  then  can  she  not 
rejoice  ?  Why  must  she  still  tremble  and  cower  away  from  the 
light? 

Oh  !  what  is  it  she  has  done  ?  Sought  him  who  had  left  her 
so  lightly,  and  come  to  his  home  unwelcome  and  uninvited. 

She  does  not  look  up  at  the  sound  of  an  opening  door,  nor 
does  she  notice  a  footstep  which  falls  softly  and  yet  unsteadily  on 
the  carpeted  floor. 

It  is  Horace — the  same,  and  yet  so  changed.  All  the  light 
laughter  has  gone  out  of  his  eyes,  the  ready  smile  has  left  his  lips. 
He  is  pale,  but  not  as  when  she  saw  him  last  with  the  strength  of 
overaiastering  passion ;  this  is  rather  the  pallor  of  sickness,  out 
of  which  his  blue  eyes  look  at  her  with  surprised  yet  serious 
tenderness. 

It  is  the  curious  sense  of  some  one's  eyes  upon  her  which  after 
an  instant  or  two  obliges  her  to  look  up.  She  raises  herself  with 
a  quick  frightened  gesture  into  a  sitting  posture  ;  but  he  cannot 
at  once  summon  words  out  of  the  pained  gladness  of  his  full 
heart  in  which  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  is  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

'  There  has  been  a  mistake — a  misunderstanding,'  she  says ; 
and  by  one  supreme  effort  she  has  obtained  command  over  her 
voice,  and  speaks  steadily.  '  I  did  not  know — it  was  this  letter 
which  misled  me — and  I  made  a  mistake.' 

^  Do  not  say  it  was  a  mistake.' 

^  But  it  is  true,'  says  the  girl,  with  somewhat  of  the  proud 
reserve  which  she  had  shown  when  she  had  last  sent  him  from 
her.  *  We  need  not  speak  of  it.  You  can  only  do  one  thing  for 
me  now.  Help  me  to  leave  you — forget  that  I  came,'  she  says, 
faltering,  in  spite  of  her  effort  at  self-control. 
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*  How  is  it  possible  ?  How  can  we  let  you  leave  us  now,  and 
alone?'  he  cries  impatiently.  *As  to  forgetting — '  he  adds, 
softly ;  *  you  repent,  then,  already  of  having  felt  even  a  little  pity 
for  me.  But,  Aim^e,  I  want  that  still,  and  something  more.  Pity 
would  not  have  satisfied  me,  even  if  I  had  been,  as  you  thought 
me,  dying.' 

Her  face  chaDges  at  that  word.  Weak  and  altered,  he  is  yet 
alive,  and  in  her  presence ;  but  the  sense  of  the  danger  which  he 
has  so  hardly  escaped  even  now  makes  her  tremble. 

*  Thank  God  that  you  are  safe,'  she  says  softly;  *but  you 
must  understand  this  makes  no  difference.  My  father  did  not 
even  know  that  I  was  coming  to  England ;  only  my  aunt  knew  of 
it,  and  your  parents — what  will  they  think — what  will  they  think 
of  me  ? '  and  her  face  bums  hotly,  and  tears  of  shame  rush  to  her 
eyes. 

'They  will  think  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  kind,'  he 
answers,  paying  little  heed  to  truth  in  his  desire  to  console  her  at 
any  cost.  *  Just  now  they  will  not  be  able  to  refuse  me  anything. 
They  must  love  you  already  for  my  sake  ;  they  will  soon  love  you 
for  your  own.' 
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Horace  has  looked  down  at  her  for  an  instant ;  he  has  noted  the 
trembling  lips,  the  wistful  eyes,  and  he  dares  not  look  again,  for 
his  resolution  is  alr^dy  melting  away,  and  he  knows  well  that  his 
self-control,  once  lost,  could  not  be  regained. 

He  leaves  her  and  crosses  the  hall  to  the  half-open  door  of  the 
dining-room.  His  father  is  standing  before  the  fireplace ;  Lady 
Dallas  is  looking  up  at  him  with  kind,  pleading  eyes ;  Blanche  is 
crying  in  the  background.  When  he  enters,  the  murmur  of  talk 
subsides,  and  they  turn  to  him  in  questioning  silence. 

*  Won't  you  go  to  her,  mother  ? '  He  sits  down,  the  colour 
coming  and  going  in  his  cheeks  from  weakness  or  excitement. 
*  Will  not  you  or  Blanche  ? ' 

*  And  what  is  to  be  the  next  move,  may  I  inquire  ? '  asks  Sir 
George,  irascibly.  *  If  you  had  considered  the  consequences  of 
your  actions,  instead  of  playing  the  fool  whenever  you  had  the 
chance,  we  should  not  be  in  this  predicament  now.  For  my  part ' 
— very  angrily — *  I  don't  see  what  remains  to  be  done  except  for 
you  to  marry  her.' 
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^Neither  do  /,'  says  Horace,  under  his  breath,  and  a  transient 
smile  lights  up  his  face. 

*  Then  allow  me  to  tell  you,  sir ' 

'  Greorge,  wait  one  minute.  Not  to-night,'  says  Lady  Dallas, 
laying  her  soft  hand  on  her  husband's  arm.  ^  We  are  all  agitated. 
Horace  is  not  fit  to  be  downstairs.     Let  us  wait  till  the  morning.' 

'Well,  have  it  your  own  way.'  He  gives  in  all  the  more 
readily  for  that  he  is  greatly  at  a  loss  as  to  what  line  of  conduct 
to  suggest.  *  Do  as  you  please.  By  this  time  I  ought  not  to 
expect  to  be  asked  for  my  opinion,'  says  the  old  Squire,  fuming. 

As  for  Lady  Dallas,  she  is  anxiously  feeling  Horace's  hot 
hands,  and  furtively  laying  a  finger  upon  his  pulse. 

*  You  will  only  vex  your  father  if  you  say  more,'  she  whispers. 
*  Go  upstairs  now.    You  shall  Twt  see  her  again  to-night.* 

*  I  am  going.'  Indeed,  he  feels  too  weak  to  resist  the  tone  of 
authority  which  she  so  rarely  uses.  *  But,  mother,  you  will  be 
good  to  her  ? ' 

*  Of  course,  of  course  j  poor  child.'  She  is  anxious  enough 
about  him  to  be  ready  to  promise  anything. 

So  after  the  excitement  of  the  evening  peace  reigns  once 
more.  Blanche  has  cried  herself  to  sleep  ;  and  in  the  big  bed  of 
the  spare  room  Aim6e  is  lying,  too  weary  to  be  conscious  of  any- 
thing but  the  comfort  of  cool  sheets  and  soft  pillows. 

*  To-morrow — to-morrow,'  she  murmurs  to  herself,  and  in 
another  instant  she  is  asleep. 

She  is  spared  the  awkwardness  of  making  her  first  appearance 
at  the  family  breakfast,  for  Lady  Dallas  has  given  orders  she  is 
not  to  be  disturbed,  and  she  dares  not  leave  her  room  unbidden. 
Lady  Dallas's  luktid  carries  up  her  breakfast,  and  Blanche,  blushing 
at  her  first  glimpse  of  a  love-story,  attends  upon  it. 

'  And  when  you  are  quite  ready,  mamma  wants  you  to  come 
down  to  the  moming-room.' 

*  But  I  am  quite  ready  now,'  turning  from  the  meal,  to  which 
she  has  done  but  scant  justice.  ^  I  am  not  hungry  for  more.  I 
will  go  to  your  mother  now.' 

The  girls  look  at  each  other  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence. 
Aimee  is  struck  by  Blanche's  blonde  blooming  beauty.  '  If  all 
English  girls  are  like  this,'  she  says  to  herself,  '  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  should  forget  me.  It  is  you  who  wrote,  is  it  not  ? '  she 
asks  suddenly. 

*  Yes,  I  wrote.  I  did  it  for  the  best ;  but  I  am  very,  very  sorry 
for  the  pain  I  have  given  you.' 
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*  Then  you  will  help  me  now,*  cries  Aimee,  with  a  return  of 
animation.  '  Oh !  I  cannot,  cannot  see  your  mother  again.  I 
only  want  now  to  go  away.  There  is  a  train,  I  see,  in  one  hour. 
I  am  rested,  I  am  ready.  Only  let  some  one  carry  this  little  bag 
for  me,  and  let  me  go.     I  will  write  to  your  mother  afterwards.' 

<  But  I  dare  not,'  cries  Blanche,  alarmed  at  being  once  more 
turned  into  a  conspirator.  *What  will  my  mother  say?  And 
Horace?' 

*  Your  brother  has  nothing  to  say  to  it,'  the  girl  interrupts 
her  with  a  flash  of  pride.  *  How  can  I  speak  to  your  father  or 
mother  even,  here  alone  away  from  all  my  friends  ?  See,  the 
time  is  getting  short.    Will  you  help  me,  or  must  I  go  alone  ? ' 

Then  Blanche,  in  fear  and  trembling,  resists  no  longer,  and 
leads  the  way  down  the  backstairs  to  the  stable-yard,  where  a  boy 
is  found  to  carry  the  bag  and  show  the  young  lady  the  way  to  the 
station. 

But  Blanche  Dallas  was  never  intended  by  nature  to  take  part 
in  any  plots  or  counterplots.  She  has  no  sooner  let  her  depart 
than,  seized  with  compunction,  she  seeks  her  mother. 

'  I  let  her  go,  mamma.  She  was  so  wretched  at  being  kept. 
She  has  gone  to  catch  the  10.40  train.' 

*  Oh,  Blanche,  Blanche,'  cries  her  mother,  in  dismay.  *  How 
could  you  let  her  leave  in  this  way?  The  10.40,  did  you  say? 
Bing  the  bell ;  tell  them  to  bring  the  carriage  round  at  once.  I 
must  go  after  her.' 

So  it  is  that  Aim^e  is  brought  back  again.  She  has  no  more 
strength  to  struggle  than  a  little  half-fledged  bird,  and  she  cannot 
withstand  Horace's  mother. 

Lady  Dallas,  for  her  part,  though  she  has  brought  her  back, 
is  more  perplexed  than  triumphant.  She  sends  her  into  Sir 
George's  study  on  her  return  (she  will  be  safe  from  Horace  there), 
and  she  herself  sits  down  to  write  that  difficult  letter  to  M.Laval. 

Sir  George  meantime  has  found  it  impossible  to  give  his  mind 
to  his  outdoor  business.  He  comes  back,  and,  with  his  whip  in 
his  hand  and  his  hat  still  on  his  head,  he  opens  his  study  door, 
and  then  he  starts  back  and  gives  an  involuntary  whistle,  for  in 
his  big  elbow-chair  he  sees  a  girl's  slight  drooping  figure. 

'  Pray  sit  down,  sit  down — don't  disturb  yourself,'  for  she  had 
risen  at  his  entrance. 

He  has  come  further  into  the  room  without  intending  it,  and 
now  he  finds  it  difficult  in  his  embarrassment  to  beat  a  retreat. 
He  makes  a  feint  of  searching  for  papers  in  a  drawer,  and  finally, 
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rather  in  confasion  than  with  any  distinct  purpose,  he  turns  to 
Aimee.  She  raises  her  head,  and  her  look,  as  it  meets  his,  is  at 
once  so  gentle  and  resolute,  so  modest  and  yet  so  proud,  that  Sir 
George's  outworks  of  irritated  displeasure  give  way  before  it. 

^  Lady  Dallas  tells  me  you  wish  to  leave  us,'  he  says,  rushing 
into  the  subject  with  which  he  had  declared  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do.  *  But  you  must  wait  until  your  father  can  travel  back  with 
you.     I  could  not  think  of  allowing  you  to  go  alone.' 

In  resuming  his  ordinary  dictatorial  manner  Sir  George  has 
forgotten  that  he  is  speaking  to  a  stranger.  Aimee  likes  him 
perhaps  all  the  better  for  it ;  she  is  more  at  her  ease  with  this 
shy  blunt  gentleman  than  with  gentle  Lady  Dallas. 

*But — papa  will  not  understand.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
ought  to  do.  You  are  very  kind ;  your  kindness  makes  it  more 
difficult.' 

Sir  George  fidgets  uneasily.  He  walks  half  across  the  room, 
and  then  he  comes  back  to  where  she  is  still  sitting,  shy  and 
troubled,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  tremulous  composure  in  her  looks 
and  gesture. 

*  My  dear,'  he  says  kindly,  *  of  course  you  know  I  was  opposed 
to  it.  But  Horace  has  chosen  for  himself.  I  am  sure ' — a  pause 
— '  he  has  made  a  good  choice  as  far  as  his  own  happiness  is  con- 
cerned. And  I — I  give  in,'  says  the  poor  gentleman,  with  a  gasp 
of  half-comic,  half-melancholy  astonishment  at  his  own  weakness. 
*  In  the  meantime,  till  your  father  arrives,  you  are  under  my  care, 
and  Horace  shall  not  trouble  you.' 

In  his  own  outspoken  fashion  the  master  of  the  house  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  reassure  his  guest.  If  Horace  already 
has  his  father's  sanction,  he  has  no  cause  to  fear  any  opposition 
from  M.  Laval ;  and  when — when  he  is  free  to  come  to  her  again, 
her  heart  knows  well  the  answer  it  will  give  him.  But  Sir  George 
is  right ;  until  they  have  had  time  to  hear  from  France  Horace 
shall  not  ask  for  it. 

So  she  remains  ;  the  ways  of  this  English  household  are  strange 
to  her,  but  her  child-like  trustfulness — though  once  so  rudely 
shaken — has  not  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  now  her  greatest  stay. 

They  have  looked  at  *  Bradshaws ' ;  they  have  studied  the 
times  of  steamers ;  they  have  decided  that  M.  Laval  cannot  be 
with  them  until  Saturday,  and  this  is  Thursday.  The  two  days 
pass  like  a  dream  to  the  girl  in  the  midst  of  her  new  surroundings, 
and  the  morning  comes  at  last  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  hot 
July.     Lady  Dallas  is  busy  indoors  ;  Sir  George  has  driven  ofif  to 
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his  magisterial  daties  at  the  county  town ;  the  children  are  playing 
tennis  on  the  south  lawn.  Between  the  clipped  hedges  of  the 
flower  garden  Aimee  is  wandering  restlessly  up  and  down. 

She  has  paused  beside  a  great  bush  of  velvet-hearted  roses, 
and  is  bending  over  them,  when  she  is  roused  by  quick  footsteps 
on  the  gravel  walk.  She  has  raised  her  head,  but  she  stands 
motionless,  with  her  clasped  hands  falling  down  before  her.  She 
can  restrain  all  outward  signs  of  emotion,  but  she  cannot  command 
herself  sufficiently  to  move  or  speak. 

Horace  comes  up  to  within  a  few  paces  of  where  she  is  standing, 
and  then  he  stops.  He  cannot  claim  her  as  confidently — he 
cannot  approach  her  as  nearly  as  he  did  a  year  ago ;  perhaps  it  is 
because  he  loves  her  more. 

*  Aimee,'  he  says,  almost  under  his  breath. 

She  turns  a  little  and  her  eyes  fall,  but  she  remains  silent — ^a 
still  slight  girlish  figure  in  her  black  dress,  with  her  uncovered 
head  of  dark  ruffled  hair  amoug  the  standards  of  white  and  crimson 
roses. 

*  Your  father  has  not  come,  but  he  has  written,*  he  says,  coming 
a  little  nearer.  *  No  one  but  yourself  can  part  us  now.  Aimee, 
can  you  forgive  me  ?     Aimee,  speak  to  me.' 

She  cannot  withstand  the  tender  passion  of  his  voice.  A 
slight  tremor  passes  over  her  frame ;  across  her  sweet,  pale  face 
there  comes  a  burning  blush.  Her  lips  are  trembling  into  a  smile, 
though  her  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 

*  Horace ! '  she  says  softly,  and  stretches  out  her  hands  towards 
him. 
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•  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated. —w.  w.  Stoddart,  f.i.c..  f.cs.,  cuy  and 

County  Analyst,  Bristol, 

•Pure  Cocoa,  a  portion  of  oil  extracted.'— Chablk«  a.  Camerok,  MD., 
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Heated  Apartments,  it  wilt  be  found  deliirbtruily  coolit'c  and 
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*  Be  the  day  weary,  op  be  the  day  long,  at  length  it  ringeth  to  evensongr/ 

ACCI DENTAL    INDIGESTION , 

BEFORE    AND    AFTER    THE     CHRISTMAJ8 
PXTDDINO 

Use  Eno'B  Fruit  Salt. 


*  The  rich  man's  guardian, 
The  poor  man'i  friend, 


Tbe  only  creatare 
Faithrnl  to  the  end.' 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  LIFE : 

GOOD    FOOD. 
How  to  enjoy  Oood  Food  that  would  other^wiae 
cause  BiliouB  Headache,  Diaordered  Stomaolx, 
Poisoned  Blood,  dec— Use 

ENO'S  FRDIT  SALT, 

Pre|)ared  from  Sound  Rl(>e  Fruit,  as  a  Health - 
giving,  Cooling,  Sparkling,  and  Inrigoratinc 
Beyexage  for  any  Season. 

It  is  the  beet  preyentiTe  and  care  for  Bilious- 
ness, Sick  Headache,  Skin  Eruptiona,  Impure 
Blood,  Ferers,  Pimples  on  the  Face,  Oiddineas. 
Feyerlsbness,  Mental  Depression,  Want  of  Appe- 
tite, Sourness  of  Stomach,  Oonsumption,  Vomiting. 
niiirst,  Ac,  and  to  remore  the  effects  of  errors  of 
Eating  and  Drinking. 


WHAT    MAKES    A    HAPPY    CHRISTMAS? 

HEALTH,  and  the  things  we  love,  and  those  who  love  us.    For  HEALTH,  use 

ENO'S    FRUIT   SALT, 

And  read  a  large  Illustrated  Sheet  given  with  each  Bottle. 

IN  THE  GREAT  BATTLE  OF  THIS  IiI7E  THE  ABT  OF  CONQXTSST  IS 
LOST  WITHOUT  TUB  ART  OK  EATING.— '  Ouslow  i»ardens,  London,  S.W.,  September  10,  18»2— «r.— 
Allow  me  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  tbe  wonderful  prerentiye  df  sick  headache  which  yon  haye  friyen  to 
the  world  in  >our  Fruit  Salt.  For  two  years  and  a  half  I  suffered  much  from  siok  headache,  and  seldom  pnmcd  a 
ueek  Without  one  or  more  stracks.  Fiye  nionths  ago  I  commenced  taking  your  Fruit  Sail  daily,  and  haye  not  had 
one  headache  during  that  time  :  whereas  formerly  everything  but  the  plainest  food  dissgreed  with  me.  I  azn 
now  almost  indifferent  as  to  diet.  One  quality  your  medicine  has  above  others  of  ita  kind  is  that  to  it  the 
patieu^doeH  not  become  a  slave,  and  I  am  uuw  finding  myself  able  gradually  to  discontinue  its  use.  I  cannot 
thank  you  sufficiently  for  conferring  ou  me  such  a  benefit,  aud  if  this  letter  can  be  used  in  any  way  I  sliall  be  reall  v 
Rlad,  uiferely  begging  ihai  the  initials  only  of  my  name  may  be  published.— I  am  Sir,  yours  gratefully,  Trutb.*  ' 


MODERATION    IS    THE    SILKEN    STRING     RUNNING     THROUGH    THE    PEARL 
CHAIN    OF    ALL   VIRTU ES.'-Bmhop  Halu 

T|ilA'WING  AN  OVERDRAFT  ON  THE  BANK  OF  lilFE.-Late  hours,  fa^ge^l, 
J^  unnatural  excitement,  breathing  impure  air.  too  rich  food,  alcoholic  drink,  gouty,  rheumatic,  aud  otiier 
blood  poibonsi ;  feverish  colds,  biliousues^.  sick  headache,  skin  eruptions,  pimples  on  tbe  face,  want  of  apoetite, 
sourneM  of  stomach,  &c.— Use  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  It  in  pleasant,  cooling,  health-giving,  refreshing,  and 
invigorating.    Tou  cannot  overstate*  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  di«ease. 

HEADACHE      AND      DISORDERED      TTEAIiTHY    ACTION     OF     THS 
^TuMACH.—•  After  suffering  for  nearlv  two-       Jtl    ■"•  "  .... 


^TuMACH.— •  After  suffering  for  nearly  two 
and-a-half  years  from  severe  headache  and  disordered 
Btomacii,  and  after  trying  almost  everything,  and 
Hpendiug  much  money  without  finding  anv  benefit,  I 
wa-»  recommended  by  a  friena  to  try  your  Fruit  Salt, 
und  before  I  had  finished  one  lottle  I  found  it  doing  me 
u  great  deal  of  good,  and  now  I  am  restored  to  my 
usual  health  ;  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have 
not  enjoyed  buch  good  health  for  years.— Yours  most 
truly, 

*RoBKRT  Humphreys,  Post  Office,  Barrasford.' 

SUCCESS  IN  IiIFE.— 'A  new  invention  is 
brought  beiore  the  public  and  commands  8uccef«. 
A  score  of  abominabl<^  imitations  are  inmiediately 
introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the 
original  clusely  enough  to  deceive  tbe  public,  and  yet 
nut  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exerdse 
an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel, 
could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.*— Adamh. 


LIVER.— Bile  or  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  feyersv 
blood  poisons,  &c. ;  low  spirits,  loas  of  appetite,  and 
other  diseases  are  caused  by  the  bile  not  being  witli- 
drawn  from  the  blood  by  the  healthy  action  of  the 
liver.  The  great  success  of  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT 
throughout  the  world  has  firmly  established  the  fact 
that  it  promotes  the  separation  of  tbe  bile  from  the 
blood  (by  natural  means),  which  is  tlien  pasmi  from 
the  system,  thus  preventmg  and  curing  fevers,  blooil 
poisons,  and  other  dangerous  diseases. 

QTIMUTiANTS  ftnd  insufficient  amount  of  cxer- 
O  cise  frequently  derange  the  liver.  £NO*S  FRUIT 
SALT  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional 
weakness  of  the  liver.  A  worki  of  woes  is  avoided  by 
those  who  keep  and  use  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  '  All 
our  customers  for  KNO'S  FRUIT  SALT  would  not  l>e 
without  it  upon  any  consideration,  they  having  received 
so  much  benefit  from  it. 

*  Wood  BiioTHSBa,  Chemlsta,  Jersey,  1878.* 


CAUTION — Ejcamine  each  Bottle,  and  see  the  CAPSVLE  U  marked  'ENO'S  FRUIT 
SAIjT.'  Without  it  you  hare  been  imposed  on  fry  a  worthless  inUtation,  Hold  hy 
all  Chemists,     Directions  in  Sixteen  Languages  Mow  to  Prevent  Disease. 

Frepared  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Vorks,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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White  Heather: 

A  NOVEL. 

By  William  Black. 
CHAPTER    XLV. 

IN  ABSENCE. 

LOCH  NAVEE  lay  calm  and  still  under  the  slow  awakening  of 
the  dawn.  All  along  the  eastern  horizon  the  low-lying  hills 
were  of  a  velvet-textured  olive-green — a  mysterious  shadow- 
land  where  no  detail  was  visible ;  but  overhead  the  skies  were 
turning  to  a  clear  and  luminous  grey;  the  roseate  tinge  was 
leaving  the  upper  slopes  of  Ben  Loyal  and  Ben  Clebrig ;  and  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  lake  was  gradually  whitening  as  the  red- 
golden  light  changed  to  silver  and  broadened  up  and  through  the 
wide  sleeping  world.  An  intense  silence  lay  over  the  little  hamlet 
among  the  trees ;  not  even  a  dog  was  stirring ;  but  a  tiny  column 
of  pale  blue  smoke  issuing  from  one  of  the  chimneys  told  that 
some  one  was  awake  within — probably  the  yellow-haired  Nelly, 
whose  duties  began  at  an  early  hour. 

Arid  what  was  Meenie — or  Rose  Meenie,  or  Love  Meenie,  as 
she  might  be  called  now,  after  having  all  those  things  written 
about  her — what  was  she  doing  awake  and  up  at  such  a  time  ? 
At  all  events,  her  morning  greeting  was  there  confronting  her. 
She  had  brought  it  and  put  it  on  the  little  dressing-table ;  and  as 
she  brushed  out  her  beautiful  abundant  brown  tresses,  her  eyes 
went  back  again  and  again  to  the  pencilled  lines,  and  she  seemed 
not  ill- pleased.    For  this  was  what  she  read ; 
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The  hinds  are  feeding  upon  the  hill, 
And  the  hares  on  tJie  fallow  lea  ; 

Awake,  awake.  Love  Meenie  1 
Birds  are  sinking  in  every  tree  ; 

And  roses  yotCllfind  on  your  window-sUl 
To  scent  tJie  morning  air  ; 

Awake,  awake.  Love  Meenie, 
For  the  world  is  shining  fair  ! 

0  who  is  the  mistress  of  bird  and  flower  f 
Ben  Clehrig  hiows,  I  ween/ 

Awake,  awake,  Love  Meenie, 
To  show  them  their  mistress  and  queen  I 

And  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  she  should  bring  any  very 
keen  critical  scrutiny  to  bear  on  these  idle  verses  of  fionald's  (of 
which  she  had  now  obtained  a  goodly  number,  by  dint  of  wheedling 
and  entreaty,  and  even  downright  insistence),  seeing  that  nearly 
all  of  them  were  written  in  her  praise  and  honour ;  but  even  apart 
from  that  she  had  convinced  herself  that  they  were  very  fine 
indeed ;  and  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  really  pathetic ;  and 
she  was  not  without  the  hope  that,  when  the  serious  affairs  of  life 
had  been  attended  to,  and  a  little  leisure  and  contemplation 
become  possible,  Eonald  might  turn  to  his  poetical  labours  again 
and  win  some  little  bit  of  a  name  for  himself  amongst  a  few 
sympathetic  souls  here  and  there.  That  he  could  do  so,  if  he 
chose,  she  was  sure  enough.  It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  make 
light  of  these  scraps  and  fragments ;  and  to  threaten  to  destroy 
them  if  she  revealed  the  fact  of  their  existence  to  anybody ;  but 
she  knew  their  worth,  if  he  did  not ;  and  when,  in  this  or  that 
magazine  or  review,  she  saw  a  piece  of  poetry  mentioned  with 
praise,  her  first  impulse  was  to  quickly  read  it  in  order  to  ask 
herself  whether  Ronald — given  time  and  opportunity — could  not 
have  done  as  well.  Moreover,  the  answer  to  that  question  was 
invariably  the  same ;  and  it  did  not  leave  her  unhappy.  It  is  true 
(for  she  would  be  entirely  dispassionate)  he  had  not  written  any- 
thing quite  so  fine  as  *  Christabel ' — as  yet ;  but  the  years  were 
before  him ;  she  had  confidence  ;  the  world  should  see — and  give 
him  a  fitting  welcome  all  in  good  time. 

When,  on  this  clear  morning,  she  was  fully  equipped  for  her 
walk,  she  stole  silently  down  the  stair,  and  made  her  way  out  into 
the  now  awakening  day.  The  little  hamlet  was  showing  signs  of 
life.    A  stable-lad  was  trying  to  get  hold  of  a  horse  that  had 
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strayed  into  the  meadow ;  a  collie  was  barking  its  excitement  over 
this  performance  ;  the  pretty  Nelly  appeared  carrying  an  armfol 
of  clothes  to  be  hung  out  to  dry.  And  then,  as  Meenie  passed 
the  inn,  she  was  joined  by  Harry  the  terrier,  who,  after  the  first 
grovelling  demonstrations  of  joy,  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her.  And  she  was  nothing 
loth.  The  fact  was,  she  was  setting  out  in  quest  of  that  distant 
eyrie  of  Eonald's  of  which  he  had  often  told  her ;  and  she  doubted 
ytx^  much  whether  she  would  be  able  to  find  it ;  and  she  con- 
sidered that  perhaps  the  little  terrier  might  help  her.  Would  he 
not  naturally  make  for  his  master's  accustomed  resting-place,  when 
they  were  suflBciently  high  up  on  the  far  Clebrig  slopes  ? 

So  they  went  away  along  the  road  together;  and  she  was 
talking  to  her  companion;  and  telling  him  a  good  deal  more 
about  Glasgow,  and  about  his  master,  than  probably  he  could 
understand.  Considering,  indeed,  that  this  yoimg  lady  had  just 
been  sent  home  in  deep  disgrace,  she  seemed  in  excellent  spirits. 
She  had  borne  the  parting  admonitions  and  upbraidings  of  her 
sister  Agatha  with  a  most  astonishing  indifierence ;  she  had  re- 
ceived her  mother's  reproaches  with  a  placid  equanimity  that  the 
little  woman  could  not  understand  at  all  (only  that  Meenie's  face 
once  or  twice  grew  fixed  and  proud  when  there  was  some  scornful 
reference  to  Eonald) ;  and  she  had  forthwith  set  about  nursing  her 
father — who  had  caught  a  severe  chill  and  was  in  bed — with  an 
amiable  assiduity,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  As  regards 
her  father,  he  either  did  not  know,  or  had  refused  to  know,  about 
Meenie's  lamentable  conduct.  On  this  one  point  he  was  hope- 
lessly perverse ;  he  never  would  listen  to  anything  said  against 
this  daughter  of  his ;  Meenie  was  always  in  the  right — no  matter 
what  it  was.  And  so,  notwithstanding  that  she  had  been  sent 
home  as  one  in  disgrace,  and  had  been  received  as  one  in  disgrace, 
she  installed  herself  as  her  father's  nurse  with  an  amazing  self- 
content  ;  and  she  brought  him  his  beef-tea  and  port-wine  at  the 
stated  intervals  (for  the  good  doctor  did  not  seem  to  have  as  much 
faith  in  drugs  as  might  have  been  anticipated)  ;  and  she  kept  the 
peat^fire  piled  up  and  blazing ;  and  she  methodically  read  to  him 
the  Inverness  Courie^^  the  Glasgow  Weekly  Citizen  and  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Scotsman  ;  and  when  these  were  done  she  would  get  out  a 
volume  of  old  ballads,  or  perhaps  *  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'  or 
*  Esmond,'  or « As  You  Like  It,'  or  the '  Winter's  Tale.'  It  did  not 
matter  much  to  him  what  she  read ;  he  liked  to  hear  the  sound 
of  Meenie's  voice — in  this  hushed,  half-slumberous,  warm  little 
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room,  while  the  chill  north  winds  howled  without,  chasing  each 
other  across  the  driven  loch,  and  sighing  and  sobbing  away  along 
the  lonely  Strath  Terry. 

But  on  this  fair  morning  there  was  not  a  breath  stirring ;  and 
the  curving  bays,  and  promontories,  and  birch-woods,  and  the  far 
hills  beyond,  were  all  reflected  in  the  magic  mirror  of  the  lake, 
as  she  sped  along  the  highway,  making  for  the  Clebrig  slopes. 
And  soon  she  was  mounting  these — ^with  the  light  step  of  one 
trained  to  the  heather ;  and  ever  as  she  got  higher  and  higher  the 
vast  panorama  around  her  grew  wider  and  more  wide,  until  she 
could  see  hills  and  lochs  and  wooded  islands  that  never  were 
visible  from  Inver-Mudal.  In  the  perfect  silence,  the  sudden 
whirr  of  a  startled  grouse  made  her  heart  jump.  A  hare — that 
looked  remarkably  like  a  cat,  for  there  was  as  much  white  as 
bluish-brown  about  it — got  up  almost  at  her  feet  and  sped 
swiftly  away  over  heath  and  rock  until  it  disappeared  in  one  of 
the  numerous  peat-bogs.  There  was  a  solitary  eagle  slowly 
circling  in  the  blue ;  but  at  so  great  a  height  that  it  was  but  a 
speck.  At  one  moment  she  thought  she  had  caught  sight  of  the 
antlers  of  a  stag ;  and  for  a  second  she  stopped  short,  rather 
frightened ;  but  presently  she  had  convinced  herself  that  these 
were  but  two  bits  of  withered  birch,  appearing  over  the  edge  of 
u  rock  far  above  her.  It  was  a  little  chillier  here ;  but  the  brisk 
exercise  kept  her  warm.  And  still  she  toiled  on  and  on ;  until  she 
knew,  or  guessed,  that  she  was  high  enough  ;  and  now  the  ques- 
tion was  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  clump  of  rocks  under 
shelter  of  which  Ronald  was  accustomed  to  sit,  when  he  had  been 
up  here  alone,  dreaming  day-dreams,  and  scribbling  the  foolish 
rhymes  that  hal  won  to  her  favour,  whatever  he  might  think  of 
them. 

At  first  this  seemed  a  hopeless  task  ;  for  the  whole  place  was 
a  wilderness  of  moss  and  heather  and  peat-bogs,  with  scarcely  a 
distinctive  feature  anywhere.  But  she  wandered  about,  watching 
the  little  terrier  covertly ;  and  at  last  she  saw  him  put  his  nose  in 
an  enquiring  way  into  a  hole  underneath  some  tumbled  boulders. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  her;  she  followed.  And  now  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  Ronald's  halting-place  and  pulpit 
of  meditation ;  for  she  forthwith  discovered  the  hidden  case  at 
the  back  of  the  little  cave — though  the  key  of  that  now  belonged 
to  his  successor.  And  so,  in  much  content,  she  sate  herself  down 
on  the  heather ;  with  all  the  wide,  sunlit,  still  world  mapped  out 
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before  her — ^the  silver  thread  of  Mudal  Water  visible  here  and 
there  among  the  moors,  and  Loch  Meadie  with  its  islands,  and 
Ben  Hope  and  Ben  Loyal,  and  Bonnie  Strath  Naver,  and  the  far 
Kyle  of  Tongue  close  to  the  northern  Sea. 

Now,  what  had  Love  Meenie  climbed  all  this  height  for? 
what  but  to  read  herself  back  into  the  time  when  Bonald  used  to 
come  here  alone  ;  and  to  think  of  what  he  had  been  thinking ; 
and  to  picture  herself  as  still  an  unconscious  maiden  wandering 
about  that  distant  little  hamlet  that  seemed  but  two  or  three  dots 
down  there  among  the  trees.  This,  or  something  like  it,  has  always 
been  a  favourite  pastime  with  lovers ;  but  Meenie  had  an  addi- 
tional source  of  interest  in  the  possession  of  a  packet  of  those 
idle  rhymes,  and  these  were  a  kind  of  key  to  bygone  moods  and 
days.  And  so  it  was  here — in  this  strange  stillness — that  Ronald 
had  written  these  verses  about  her ;  and  perhaps  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her,  with  his  telescope,  as  she  came  out  from  the  cottage  to 
intercept  the  mail ;  when  little  indeed  was  she  dreaming  that  he 
had  any  such  fancies  in  his  head.  And  now  as  she  turned  over 
page  after  page,  sometimes  she  laughed  a  little,  when  she  came 
to  something  that  seemed  a  trifle  audacious — and  she  scarcely 
wondered  that  he  had  been  afraid  of  her  seeing  such  bold  declara- 
tions :  and  then  again  a  kind  of  compunction  filled  her  heart ;  and 
she  wished  that  Ronald  had  not  praised  her  so ;  for  what  had  she 
done  to  deserve  it ;  and  how  would  her  comipg  life  be  made  to 
correspond  with  these  all  too  generous  and  exalted  estimates  of 
her  character  ?  Of  course  she  liked  well  enough  to  come  upon 
praises  of  her  abundant  brown  hair,  and  her  Highland  eyes,  and 
the  rose-leaf  tint  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  lightness  of  her  step ; 
for  she  was  aware  of  these  things  as  well  as  he ;  and  glad  enough 
that  she  possessed  them,  for  had  they  not  commended  her  to  him  ? 
But  as  for  these  other  wonderful  graces  of  mind  and  disposition 
with  which  he  had  adorned  her  ?  She  was  sadly  afraid  that  he 
would  find  her  stupid,  ill-instructed,  unread,  fractious,  unreason- 
able, incapable  of  understanding  him.  Look,  for  example,  how 
he  could  imbue  these  hills  and  moors  and  vales  with  a  kind 
of  magic,  so  that  they  seemed  to  become  his  personal  friends.  To 
her  they  were  all  dead  things  (except  Mudal  Water,  at  times,  on 
the  summer  evenings),  but  to  him  they  seemed  instinct  with  life. 
They  spoke  to  him ;  and  he  to  them  ;  he  understood  them ;  they 
were  his  companions  and  friends ;  who  but  himself  could  tell  of 
what  this  v^ry  hill  of  Clebrig  was  thinking  ? — 
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Ben  Clehrig^a  a  blaze  of  splendour 

In  the  first  red  flush  of  tlie  mortif 
And  his  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  eastward 

To  greet  the  day  new-horn  ; 
And  lie  listens  a-stillfor  the  bellow 

Of  the  antler ed  stag  a/ar, 
And  he  laughs  at  the  royal  challenge, 

The  hoarse,  harsh  challenge  of  war. 

Jhit  Ben  Clebrig  is  gentle  and  placid 

When  the  su7i  sinks  into  the  west. 
And  a  mild  and  a  mellow  radiance 

Shines  on  his  giant  crest  ; 
For  he*s  looking  down  upon  Meenie 

As  she  wanders  along  the  road^ 
And  the  mountain  bestows  his  blessing 

On  the  ^airest  child  of  God. 

There  again:  what  could  he  see  in  her  (she  asked  herself)  that 
he  should  write  of  her  so  ?  He  had  declared  to  her  that  the  magic 
with  which  all  this  neighbourhood  was  imbued  was  due  to  her 
presence  there ;  but  how  could  she,  knowing  herself  as  she  did, 
believe  that  ?  And  how  to  show  her  gratitude  to  him ;  and  her 
£Edth  in  him ;  and  her  confidence  as  to  the  future  ?  Well,  she 
could  but  give  to  him  her  life  and  the  love  that  was  the  life  of 
her  life — if  these  were  worth  the  taking. 

But  there  was  one  among  these  many  pieces  that  she  had 
pondered  over  which  she  returned  to  again  and  again,  and  with  a 
kind  of  pride ;  and  that  not  because  it  sounded  her  praises,  but 
because  it  assured  her  hopes.  As  for  Ronald's  material  success  in 
life,  she  was  troubled  with  little  doubt  about  that.  It  might  be  a 
long  time  before  he  could  come  to  claim  his  wife ;  but  she  was 
content  to  wait ;  in  that  direction  she  had  no  fears  whatever.  But 
there  was  something  beyond  that.  She  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  even  the  Stuarts  of  Glengask  and  Orosay  should  know  what 
manner  of  man  this  was  whom  she  had  chosen  for  her  husband. 
Her  mother  had  called  him  an  uneducated  peasant ;  but  she  paid 
no  heed  to  the  taunt ;  rather  she  was  thinking  of  the  time  when 
fionald — other  things  being  settled — ^might  perhaps  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  get  to  know  some  one  holding  the  position  there  that 
Jeflfrey  used  to  hold  (her  reading  was  a  little  old-fashioned)  who 
would  introduce  him  to  the  world  of  letters  and  open  the  way  to 
fame.  She  knew  nothing  of  Carry  Hodson*s  luckless  attempt  in 
this  direction;    she  knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  Ronald  was 
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stxongly  averse  from  having  any  of  these  scraps  printed ;  but  she 
said  to  herself  that  the  fitting  time  would  come.  And  if  these 
unpolished  verses  are  found  to  belie  her  confident  and  proud  prog- 
nostications as  to  the  future,  let  it  be  remembered  that  she  was 
hardly  nineteen,  that  she  was  exceedingly  warm-hearted,  that  she 
was  a  young  wife,  and  day  and  night  with  little  to  think  about 
but  the  perfections  of  her  lover,  and  his  kindness  to  her,  and  his 
pndse  of  her,  and  the  honour  in  which  he  held  her.  However, 
this  piece  was  not  about  Meenie  at  all — he  had  called  it 

BY  ISLAY'S  SHOREkK 

By  hlai/s  shores  she  sate  and  sang  : 

'  0  winds,  come  blowing  o*er  tlie  sea. 
And  bring  me  back  my  love  again 

TJiat  went  to  jight  in  Germanie  !  * 

And  all  the  live-long  day  sJie  sang. 

And  nursed  the  bairn  upon  her  knee  : 
'  Balou,  bahu,  my  bonnie  bairn, 

Thyfailwr^sjar  in  Germanie, 

Bat  ere  the  summer  days  are  gane, 

And  winter  blackens  bush  and  tree, 
Thy  father  rvill  we  welcome  hame 

Frae  the  red  wars  in  Germanie^ 

0  dark  the  night  fell,  dark  and  mirl: ; 
A  wraith  stood  by  her  icily  : 

*  Bear  xoife.  Til  never  more  win  hame. 

For  I  am  slain  in  Germanie, 

On  Mindeu's  field  J*m  lying  stark. 

And  Heaven  is  now  my  far  countric  ; 
Farewell,  dear  wife,  farewell,  far eweV, 

J'U  ne*er  tcin  hame  frae  Germanie.' 

And  all  the  year  she  came  and  went, 
And  wandered  wildfra^  sea  to  sea  ; 

*  0  neighbours,  is  he  ne'er  come  back, 

My  love  tJmt  ivent  to  Germanie  ? ' 

Port  EUen  saw  her  many  a  tiine  ; 
Bound  by  Port  Ashaig  wandered  she  : 

*  Where  is  the  ship  that's  sailing  in 

With  my  dear  hvefrcte  Germanie  / ' 
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Bui  when  the  darkened  vdnterfeU: 
*  Ha  cold  for  haiih  my  bairn  and  me  ; 

Let  me  lie  dovm  and  rest  awhile : 
My  love*s  away  f roe  Germanie, 

Ofar  away  and  away  he  dwells  ; 

High  Heaven  is  now  his  fair  countrie ; 
And  there  he  stands — tcith  arms  outstretdied — 

To  welcome  hame  my  bairn  and  me  !  *  ^ 

And  if  Meenie's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  when  she  had  re- 
read the  familiar  lines,  her  heart  was  proud  enough ;  and  all  her 
kinsmen  of  Glengask  and  Orosay  had  no  terrors  for  her ;  and  her 
mother's  taunts  no  sting.  Of  course,  all  this  that  she  hoped  for 
was  far  away  in  the  future ;  but  even  as  regarded  the  immediate 
years  before  her  she  refused  to  be  harassed  by  any  doubt.  Perhaps 
she  would  not  have  asserted  in  set  terms  that  a  knack  of  stringing 
verses  together  proved  that  the  writer  had  also  the  capacity  and 
knowledge  and  judgment  necessary  to  drain,  and  fence,  and  plant 
and  stock  a  Highland  estate ;  abstract  questions  of  the  kind  had 
little  interest  for  her ;  what  she  did  know — what  formed  the  first 
article  of  her  creed,  and  the  last,  and  the  intervening  thirty-seven 
— was  that  Bonald  could  do  anything  he  put  his  mind  to.  And  this 
was  a  highly  useful  and  comfortable  belief,  considering  all  her  cir- 
cumstances. 

And  so  she  sped  away  down  the  mountain-side  again — ^glad  to 
have  discovered  Ronald's  retreat ;  and  so  light  and  swift  was  her 
step  that  when  she  at  length  reached  the  inn  she  found  herself 
just  ahead  of  the  mail  coming  in  from  the  south.  Of  course 
she  waited  for  letters ;  and  when  Mrs.  Murray  had  opened  the 
bags,  it  was  found  there  were  three  for  the  doctor's  cottage.  The 
first  was  from  fionald ;  that  Meenie  whipped  into  her  pocket.  The 
second  was  for  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  clearly  in  Agatha's  handwriting. 
The  third,  addressed  to  Meenie,  had  an  American  stamp  on  it ; 
and  this  was  the  one  that  she  opened  and  read,  as  she  quietly 
walked  homeward. 

It  was  a  long  letter ;  and  it  was  from  Miss  Carry  Hodson  ;  who 
first  of  all  described  the  accident  that  had  befallen  her,  and  her 
subsequent  illness;  and  plainly  intimated  that  no  such  thing 
would  have  happened  had  her  Highland  friends  been  in  charge  of 
the  boat.  Then  she  went  on  to  say  that  her  father  had  just 
sailed  for  Europe ;  that  he  had  business  to  transact  in  Scotland ; 
that  be  wished  to  see  Ronald ;  and  would  Miss  Douglas  b^  so  ver^ 
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kind  as  to  ask  the  innkeeper  or  the  post-master  at  Lairg,  or 
any  one  who  knew  Eonald's  address  in  Glasgow,  to  drop  a 
post-card  to  her  father,  addressed  to  the  Langham  Hotel,  London, 
with  the  information.  Moreover,  her  father  had  intimated  his 
intention  of  taking  the  Loch  Naver  salmon-fishing  for  the  next 
season,  if  it  was  not  as  yet  let ;  and  in  that  case  the  writer  wonld 
be  overjoyed  to  find  herself  once  more  among  her  Inver-Mudal 
friends.  Finally,  and  as  a  kind  of  reminder  and  keepsake,  she  had 
sent  by  her  father  a  carriage-rug  made  mostly  of  chipmunk  skins ; 
and  she  would  ask  Miss  Douglas's  acceptance  of  it ;  and  hoped 
that  it  would  keep  her  knees  snug  and  warm  and  comfortable 
when  the  winds  were  blowing  too  sharply  along  Strath  Terry. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  wonderful  news  to  come  to  such  a 
quiet  and  remote  comer  of  the  world ;  but  there  was  other  news 
as  well ;  and  that  by  an  odd  coincidence.  Some  little  time  after 
Mrs.  Douglas  had  received  the  letter  from  Agatha,  she  came  to 
Meenie. 

*  Williamina,'  said  she,  *  Agatha  writes  to  me  about  Mr.  Frank 
Lauder.' 

*  Yes  ?  '  said  Meenie,  rather  coldly. 

*  He  intends  renting  the  salmon-fishing  on  the  loch  for  the 
next  season ;  and  he  will  be  alone  at  the  inn.  Agatha  hopes  that 
we  shall  be  particularly  civil  to  him ;  and  I  hope — I  say,  I  hope — 
that  every  one  in  this  house  will  be.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  considering  how  he  stands  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Gemmill.  I  hope  he  will  be  received  in  this  house  with  every 
attention  and  kindness.' 

And  then  the  pompous  little  dame  left.  It  was  almost  a 
challenge  she  had  thrown  down  ;  and  Meenie  was  at  first  a  little 
bewildered.  What  then? — would  this  young  man,  for  the  s:x 
weeks  or  two  months  of  his  stay,  be  their  constant  visitor?  He 
would  sit  in  the  little  parlour,  evening  after  evening ;  and  how 
could  she  keep  him  from  talking  to  her,  and  how  could  she 
keep  him  from  looking  at  her?  And  Ronald — her  husband 
— would  be  far  away;  and  alone,  perhaps;  and  not  allowed 
a  word  with  her ;  whereas  she  would  have  to  be  civil  and  polite  to 
this  young  man ;  and  even  if  she  held  her  eyes  downcast,  how 
could  she  help  his  regarding  her  face  ? 

And  then  she  suddenly  bethought  her  of  Miss  Hodson's 
letter.  What? — was  Mr.  Hodson  after  the  fishing,  too?  And 
ought  not  the  last  tenant  to  have  the  refusal  ?  And  should  not 
the  duke's  agent  know  /^    And  why  should  she  oot  write  him  a 
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note — ^just  in  case  no  inquiry  had  been  made?  She  had  not 
much  time  to  think  about  the  matter ;  but  she  guessed  quickly 
enough  that,  if  an  American  millionaire  and  the  son  of  a  Glasgow 
merchant  are  after  the  same  thing,  and  that  thing  purchasable, 
the  American  is  likely  to  get  it.  And  why  should  Bonald's 
wife  be  stared  at  and  talked  to  by  this  young  man — however 
harmless  and  amiable  his  intentions  ? 

So  she  went  swiftly  to  her  own  room  and  wrote  as  follows : — 

*Dear  Mr,  Crawford, — I  have  just  heard  from  Miss  Hodson, 
whose  father  was  here  last  spring,  that  he  is  on  his  way  to 
Europe  ;  and  that  he  hopes  to  have  the  fishing  again  this  year.  I 
think  I  ought  to  let  you  know,  just  in  case  you  should  have  any 
other  application  for  the  loch.  I  am  sure  Miss  Hodson  will  be 
much  disappointed  if  he  does  not  get  it.     Yours  sincerely, 

^Meenie  S.  Douglas.' 

*  There,'  said  she,  and  there  was  a  little  smile  of  triumph 
about  her  mouth,  *  if  that  doesn't  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of 
Mr.  Frank  Lauder,  poor  fellow,  I  don't  know  what  will.' 

*  Spiteful  little  cat,'  her  sister  Agatha  would  have  called  her, 
had  she  known ;  but  women's  judgments  of  women  are  not  as 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

WANDERINGS   IN   THE   WEST. 


On  a  singularly  clear  and  brilliant  morning  in  February  a  large 
and  heavy  screw  steamer  slowly  crept  out  of  the  land-locked  little 
harbour  of  Portree,  and  steadily  made  away  for  the  north.  For 
her  the  squally  Ben  Inivaig  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel  had  no 
terrors ;  indeed,  what  could  any  vessel  fear  on  such  a  morning  as 
this  ?  When  they  got  well  out  into  Eaasay  Sound,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  world  had  been  changed  into  a  pantomime-scene. 
The  sky  was  calm  and  cloudless ;  the  sea  was  as  glass,  and  of  the 
most  dazzling  blue ;  and  those  masses  of  white  that  appeared  on 
that  perfect  mirror  were  the  reflections  of  the  snow-powdered 
islands — Eaasay,  and  Fladda,  and  South  Rona — that  gleamed 
and  shone  and  sparkled  there  in  the  sun.  Not  often  are  the  wide 
waters  of  the  Minch  so  fair  and  calm  in  mid-winter ;  the  more 
usual  thing  is  northerly  gales,  with  black  seas  thundering  by 
into  Loch  StafiSn  and  Eilmaluag  Bay,  or  breaking  into  sheets  and 
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spouts  of  foam  along  the  headlands  of  Aird  Point  and  Bu  Hunish. 
This  was  as  a  holiday  trip,  but  for  the  sharp  cold.  The  islands  were 
white  as  a  solan's  wing — save  along  the  shores ;  the  sea  was  of  a 
sapphire  blue ;  and  when  they  got  by  Bona  Light  behold  the 
distant  snow-crowned  hills  of  Boss  and  Cromarty  rose  faint  and 
spectral  and  wonderful  into  the  pale  and  summer-like  sky.  The 
men  sung  *  FKir  a  Bhata '  as  they  scoured  the  brass  and  scrubbed 
the  decks ;  the  passengers  marched  up  and  down,  clapping  their 
hands  to  keep  them  warm ;  and  ever  as  the  heavy  steamer  forged 
on  its  way,  the  world  of  blue  sea  and  sky  and  snow-white  hills 
opened  out  before  them,  until  some  declared  at  last  that  in  the 
far  north  they  could  make  out  the  Shiant  Isles. 

Now  under  shelter  of  the  companion-way  leading  down  into  the 
saloon,  three  men  were  standing,  and  two  of  them  were  engaged 
in  an  animated  conversation.  The  third,  who  was  Mr.  Hodson, 
merely  looked  on  and  listened,  a  little  amused,  apparently.  One 
of  the  others — a  tall,  heavy-bearded,  north-Highland-looking 
man — was  Mr.  Carmichael,  a  famous  estate-agent  in  London, 
who  had  run  two  or  three  commissions  together  as  an  excuse  for 
this  midwinter  trip.  The  third  member  of  the  group  was  Bonald, 
who  was  hammering  away  in  his  usual  dogmatic  fashion. 

*  Pedigree  ?  The  pride  of  having  ancestors  ?  '  he  was  saying. 
*  Why,  there's  not  a  man  alive  whose  ancestry  does  not  stretch  as 
far  back  as  any  other  man's  ancestry.  •  Take  it  any  way  ye  like : 
if  Adam  was  our  grandfather,  then  we're  all  his  grandchildren ; 
or  if  we  are  descended  from  a  jellyfish  or  a  monkey,  the  line  is  of 
the  same  length  for  all  of  us — for  dukes,  and  kings,  and  herd- 
laddies.  The  only  diflFerence  is  this,  that  some  know  the  names 
of  their  forefathers,  and  some  don't ;  and  the  presumption  is  that 
the  man  whose  people  have  left  no  story  behind  them  is  come  of 
a  more  moral,  useful,  sober,  hard-working  race  than  the  man 
whose  forbears  were  famous  cutthroats  in  the  middle  ages,  or 
dishonest  lawyers,  or  king's  favourites.  It's  plain  John  Smith 
that  has  made  up  the  wealth  of  this  country ;  and  that  has  built 
her  ships  for  her,  and  defended  her,  and  put  her  where  she  is ; 
and  John  Smith  had  his  ancestors  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt  as 
well  as  the  rest — ay,  and  they  had  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  to  do, 
I'll  be  bound ;  but  I  think  none  the  worse  of  him  because  he 
cannot  tell  you  their  names  or  plaster  his  walls  with  coats  of  arms. 
However,  it's  idle  talking  about  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  that's 
the  fact ;  and  so,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  just  go  down  into  the 
cabin,  and  write  a  couple  o'  letters.' 
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A  minute  or  so  after  he  had  disappeared,  Mr.  Hodson  (who 
looked  miserably  cold,  to  tell  the  truth,  though  he  was  wrapped 
from  head  to  heel  in  voluminous  furs)  motioned  his  companion  to 
come  a  few  yards  aside,  so  that  they  could  talk  without  fear  of 
being  overheard. 

*Now,'  said  he,  in  his  slow  and  distinct  way,  *now  we  are 
alone,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  that  young  man.' 

*  I  don't  like  his  politics,'  was  the  prompt  and  blunt  answer. 

*  No  more  do  I,'  said  Mr.  Hodson,  coolly.  *  But  for  another 
reason.  You  call  him  a  Eadical,  I  call  him  a  Tory.  But  no 
matter — I  don't  mean  about  politics.  Politics? — who  but  a  fool 
bothers  his  head  about  politics — unless  he  can  make  money  out 
of  them  ?  No,  I  mean  somethiug  more  practical  than  that.  Here 
have  you  and  he  been  together  these  three  days,  talking  about 
the  one  subject  nearly  all  the  time— I  mean,  the  management  of 
these  Highland  estates,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  what 
should  be  done,  and  all  that.  Well,  now,  you  are  a  man  of  great 
experience ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  this 
young  fellow.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  honestly ;  and  it  will  be  in 
strict  confidence,  I  assure  you.  Now,  has  he  got  a  good  solid 
grip  of  the  thing ?  Does  he  know?  Does  he  catch  on?  Is  he 
safe  ?     Is  he  to  be  trusted  ? — ' 

*  Oh,  there,  there,  there ! '  said  the  big  estate-agent,  interrupt- 
ing through  mere  good-nature.  *  That's  quite  another  thing — 
quite  another  thing.  I've  not  a  word  to  say  against  him  there — 
no,  quite  the  other  way — a  shrewd-headed,  capable  fellow  he  is, 
with  a  groundwork  of  practical  knowledge  that  no  man  ever  yet 
got  out  of  books.  As  sharp-eyed  a  fellow  as  I  have  come  across 
for  many  a  day — didn't  you  see  how  he  guessed  at  the  weak  points 
of  that  Mull  place  before  ever  he  set  foot  ashore  ?  Quick  at 
figures,  too — oh,  yes,  yes,  a  capable  fellow  I  call  him ;  he  has  been 
posting  himself  up,  I  can  see ;  but  it's  where  his  practical  know- 
ledge comes  in  that  he's  of  value.  When  it's  a  question  of  vineries, 
or  something  like  that,  then  he  goes  by  the  book — that's  useless.' 

Mr.  Hodson  listened  in  silence;  and  his  manner  showed 
nothing. 

*  I  have  been  thinking  he  would  be  a  valuable  man  for  me, 
the  agent  said,  presently. 

*  In  your  office  ?'  said  Mr.  Hodson,  raising  his  eyes. 

*  Yes.  And  for  this  reason.  You  see,  if  he  would  only  keep 
away  from  those  d — d  politics  of  his,  he  is  a  very  good-natured 
fellow,  and  he  has  got  an  oflf-hand  way  with  him  that  makes 
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skepliercls,  and  keepers,  and  people  of  that  kind  friendly;  the 
result  is  that  he  gets  all  the  information  that  he  wants — and  that 
isn't  always  an  easy  thing  to  get.  Now  if  I  had  a  man  like  that 
in  my  office,  whom  I  could  send  with  a  client  thinking  of  pur- 
chasing an  estate — to  advise  him — to  get  at  the  truth — and  to  be 
an  intelb'gent  and  agreeable  travelling-companion  at  the  same 
time — that  would  be  a  useful  thing.' 

*  Say,  now,'  continued  Mr.  Hodson  (who  was  attending  mostly 
to  his  own  meditations)  *  do  you  think,  from  what  you've  seen  of 
this  young  man,  that  he  has  the  knowledge  and  business-capacity 
to  be  overseer — factor,  you  call  it,  don't  you  ? — of  an  estate — not 
a  large  estate,  but  perhaps  about  the  size  of  the  one  we  saw 
yesterday,  or  this  one  we  are  going  to  now  ?  Would  he  go  the 
right  way  about  it  ?  Would  he  understand  what  had  to  be  done 
— I  mean,  in  improving  the  land,  and  getting  the  most  out  of 
it—' 

Mr.  Carmichael  laughed. 

*  It's  not  a  fair  question,'  said  he.  *  Your  friend  Strang  and  I 
are  too  much  of  one  opinion — ay,  on  everj' point  we're  agreed — for 
many's  the  long  talk  we've  had  over  the  matter.' 

*  I  know — I  know,'  Mr.  Hodson  said.  *  Though  I  was  only 
half-listening ;  for  when  you  got  to  feu-duties  and  public  burdens 
and  things  of  that  kind  I  lost  my  reckoning.  But  you  say  that 
you  and  Strang  are  agreed  as  to  the  proper  way  of  managing  a 
Highland  estate :  very  well :  assuming  your  theories  to  be  correct, 
is  he  capable  of  carrying  them  out  ? ' 

*  I  think  so — I  should  say  undoubtedly — I  don't  think  I  would 
myself  hesitate  about  trusting  him  with  such  a  place — that  ip, 
when  I  had  made  sufficient  inquiries  about  his  character,  and  got 
some  money  guarantee  about  his  stewardship.  But  then,  you  see, 
Mr.  Hodson,  I'm  afraid  if  you  were  to  let  Strang  go  his  own  way 
in  working  up  an  estate^  so  as  to  get  the  most  marketable  value 
into  it,  you  and  he  would  have  different  opinions  at  the  outset. 
I  mean  with  such  an  estate  as  you  would  find  over  there,'  he 
added,  indicating  with  his  finger  the  long  stretch  of  wild  and 
mountainous  country  they  were  approaching.  ^  On  rough  and 
hilly  land  like  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  may  depend  on 
it,  it's  foresting  that  pays.' 

*  But  that's  settled,'  Mr.  Hodson  retorted,  rather  sharply.  *  I 
have  already  told  you,  and  Strang  too,  that  if  I  buy  a  place 
up  here  I  will  not  have  a  stag  or  a  hind  from  end  to  end  of  it.' 

*  Faith,  they're  things  easy  to  get  rid  of,'  the  other  said,  good- 
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naturedly.  *  They'll  not  elbow  you  into  the  hedge  if  you  meet 
them  on  the  road.' 

*  No ;  I  have  heard  too  much.  Why,  you  yourself  said  that 
the  very  name  of  American  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  High- 
landers.' 

*Can  you  wonder?'  said  Mr.  Carmichael,  quietly :  they  had 
been  talking  the  night  before  of  certain  notorious  doings,  on  the 
part  of  an  American  lessee,  which  were  provoking  much  newspaper 
comment  at  the  time. 

*  Well,  what  I  say  is  this — if  I  buy  a  place  in  the  Highlands — 
and  no  one  can  compel  me  to  buy  it — it  is  merely  a  fancy  I  have 
had  for  two  or  three  years  back,  and  I  can  give  it  up  if  I  choose — 
but  what  I  say  is,  if  I  do  buy  a  place  in  the  Highlands,  I  will 
hold  it  on  such  conditions  that  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  my  family 
to  live  on  it,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  it  to  my  boy,  without 
shame.  I  will  not  associate  myself  with  a  system  that  has 
wrought  such  cruelty  and  tyranny.  No  ;  I  will  not  allow  a  single 
acre  to  be  forested.' 

*  There's  such  a  quantity  of  the  land  good  for  nothing  but 
deer,'  Mr,  Carmichael  said,  almost  plaintively.  '  If  you  only  saw 
it ! — you're  going  now  by  what  the  newspaper  writers  say — people 
who  never  were  near  a  deer-forest  in  their  lives.' 

'  Good  for  nothing  but  deer  ?  But  what  about  the  black  cattle 
that  Eonald — that  Strang— is  always  talking  about?'  was  the 
retort — and  Mr.  Hodson  showed  a  very  unusual  vehemence,  or,  at 
least,  impatience.  *  Well,  I  don't  care.  That  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  me.  But  it  has  got  to  do  with  my  factor,  or  overseer,  or 
whatever  he  is.     And  between  him  and  me  this  is  how  it  will  lie  : 

*  If  you  can't  work  my  estate,  big  or  small  as  it  may  be,  without 
putting  the  main  part  of  it  under  deer,  and  beginning  to  filch 
grazings  here  and  there,  and  driving  the  crofters  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  preventing  a  harmless  traveller  from  having  a  Sunday 
walk  over  the  hills,  then  out  you  go.  You  may  be  fit  for  some 
other  place :  not  for  mine.'     Then  he  went  on  in  a  milder  strain. 

*  And  Strang  knows  that  very  well.  No  doubt,  if  I  were  to  put 
him  in  a  position  of  trust  like  that,  he  might  be  ambitious  to 
give  a  good  account  of  his  stewardship  ;  I  think,  very  likely  he 
would  be,  for  he's  a  young  man ;  but  if  I  buy  a  place  in  the  High- 
lands, it  will  have  to  be  managed  as  I  wish  it  to  be  managed. 
When  I  said  that  I  wanted  the  most  made  out  of  the  land,  I  did 
not  mean  the  most  money.  No.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  four 
per  cent,  for  my  investment ;  if  I  can't  have  that,  I  should  be 
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content  with  three  ;  but  it  is  not  as  a  commercial  speculation  that 
I  shall  go  into  the  afiair,  if  I  go  into  it  at  all.  My  wants  are 
simple  enough.  As  I  tell  you,  I  admire  the  beautiful,  wild  country; 
I  like  the  people — what  little  I  have  seen  of  them  ;  and  if  I  can 
get  a  picturesque  bit  of  territory  somewhere  along  this  western 
coast,  I  should  like  to  give  my  family  a  kind  of  foothold  in 
Europe,  and  I  dare  say  my  boy  might  be  glad  to  spend  his  autumns 
here,  and  have  a  turn  at  the  grouse.  But  for  the  most  part  of 
the  time  the  place  would  be  under  control  of  the  factor ;  and  I 
want  a  factor  who  will  work  the  estate  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions. First,  no  foresting.  Then  I  would  have  the  crofts 
re-valued — as  fairly  as  might  be  ;  no  crofter  to  be  liable  to  re- 
moval who  paid  his  rent.  The  sheep-farms  would  go  by  their 
market-value,  though  I  would  not  willingly  disturb  any  tenant ; 
however,  in  that  case,  I  should  be  inclined  to  try  Strang's  plan  of 
having  those  black  cattle  on  my  own  account.  I  would  have  the 
cottars  taken  away  from  the  crofts  (allowing  for  the  rent  paid  to 
the  crofter,  for  that  would  be  but  fair,  when  the  value  of  the  crofts 
was  settled)  and  I  would  build  for  them  a  model  village,  which 
you  might  look  upon  as  a  philanthropic  fad  of  my  own,  to  be  paid 
for  separately.  No  gratuitous  grazing  anywhere  to  crofter  or 
cottar ;  that  is  but  the  parent  of  subsequent  squabbles.  Then  I 
would  have  all  the  draining  and  planting  and  improving  of  the 
estate  done  by  the  local  hands,  so  far  as  that  was  practicable.  And 
then  I  should  want  four  per  cent,  return  on  the  purchase-money ; 
and  I  should  not  be  much  disappointed  with  three ;  and  perhaps 
(though  I  would  not  admit  this  to  anybody)  if  I  saw  the  little 
community  thriving  and  satisfied — and  reckoning  also  the  honour 
and  glory  of  my  being  a  king  on  my  own  small  domain — I  might 
even  be  content  with  two  per  cent.  Now,  Mr.  Carmichael,  is  this 
practicable?  And  is  this  young  fellow  the  man  to  undertake  it? 
I  would  make  it  worth  his  while.  I  should  not  like  to  say  any- 
thing about  payment  by  results  or  per-centage  on  profits ;  that 
might  tempt  him  to  screw  it  out  of  the  poorer  people  when  he 
was  left  master — though  he  does  not  talk  like  that  kind  of  a  fellow. 
I  wrote  to  Lord  Ailine  about  him  ;  and  got  the  best  of  characters. 
I  went  and  saw  the  old  man  who  is  coaching  him  for  that  forestry 
examination  ;  he  is  quite  confident  about  the  result — not  that  I 
care  much  about  that  myself.  What  do  you  say,  now  ?  You  ought 
to  be  able  to  judge.' 

Mr.  Carmichael  hesitated. 

*  If  you  got  the  estate  at  a  fair  price,'  he  said  at  length,  *  it 
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might  be  practicable,  though  these  improvement-schemes  suck  in 
money  as  a  sponge  sucks  in  water.  And  as  for  this  young  fellow — 
well,  I  should  think  he  would  be  just  the  man  for  the  place — 
active,  energetic,  shrewd-headed,  and  a  pretty  good  hand  at 
managing  folk,  as  I  should  guess.  But,  you  know,  before  giving 
any  one  an  important  post  like  that — and  especially  with  your 
going  back  to  America  for  the  best  part  of  every  year — I  think 
you  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  money  guarantee  as  a  kind  of 
safeguard.  It's  usual.  God  forbid  I  should  suggest  anything: 
against  the  lad— he's  as  honest-looking  as  my  own  two  boys,  and 
I  can  say  no  more  than  that — still,  business  is  business.  A 
couple  of  sureties,  now,  of  500i.  apiece,  might  be  sufficient.' 

'  It's  usual  ? '  repeated  Mr.  Hodson,  absently.  *  Yes,  I  sup- 
pose it  is.  Pretty  hard  on  a  young  fellow,  though,  if  he  can't 
find  the  sureties.  A  thousand  pounds  is  a  big  figure  for  one  in  his 
position.  He  has  told  me  about  his  father  and  his  brother : 
they're  not  in  it,  anyhow — both  of  them  with  hardly  a  sixpence  to 
spare.  However,  it's  no  use  talking  about  it  until  we  see  whether 
this  place  here  is  satisfactory ;  and  even  then  don't  say  a  word 
about  it  to  him ;  for  if  some  such  post  were  to  be  offered  to  him — 
and  if  the  securities  were  all  right  and  so  forth — it  has  got  to  be 
given  to  him  as  a  little  present  from  an  American  young  lady,  if 
you  can  call  it  a  present  when  you  merely  propose  to  pay  a  man 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work.  And  I  am  less  hopeful 
now ;  the  three  places  we  have  looked  at  were  clearly  out  of  the 
question;  and  my  Highland  mansion  may  prove  to  be  a  castle 
in  Spain  after  all.' 

The  steamer  was  now  slowing  into  the  wide,  still  loch ;  and 
they  had  to  get  below  to  put  their  things  together  and  prepare 
for  going  ashore.  Very  deserted  did  the  big  hotel  look  amid  this 
wintry  landscape ;  but  they  had  telegraphed  for  rooms ;  and 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  them ;  while  the  agent  for  the 
estate  they  were  going  to  inspect  was  waiting  for  them,  waggonette 
and  all  at  the  door.  They  started  almost  directly ;  and  a  long 
and  desperately  cold  drive  it  proved  to  be  ;  Mr.  Hodson,  for  one, 
was  glad  enough  when  they  dismounted  at  the  keeper's  cottage 
where  their  tramp  over  the  ground  was  to  begin — he  did  not  care 
how  rough  the  country  might  be,  so  long  as  he  could  keep  moving 
briskly. 

Kbw  it  had  been  very  clear  during  these  past  few  days  that 
Eonald  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  Mr.  Hodson,  in  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  a  Highland  estate  (which  was  an  old 
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project  of  his),  had  also  in  his  eye  some  scheme  for  Bonald's  o^n 
advancement.  All  the  way  through  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  to  demonstrate  its  short- 
comings. He  considered  that  was  his  business.  Mr.  Hodson  had 
engaged  him — at  what  he  considered  the  munificent  terms  of  a 
guinea  a  day  and  all  expenses  paid — to  come  and  give  his  advice ; 
and  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  find  out  everything,  especially  what- 
ever was  detrimental,  about  such  places  as  they  visited,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  swindling  bargain.  And  so  on  this  Boss-shire 
estate  of  Balnavrain,  he  was  proving  himself  a  hard  critic.  This 
was  hopelessly  bleak ;  that  was  worthless  bog-land ; — why  was 
there  no  fencing  along  those  cliflFs  ? — where  were  the  roads  for 
the  peats  ? — who  had  had  control  over  the  burning  of  the  heather  ? 
— wasn't  it  strange  that  all  along  these  tops  they  had  not  put  up 
more  than  a  couple  of  coveys  of  grouse,  a  hare  or  two,  and  a 
single  ptarmigan  ?  But  all  at  once,  when  they  had  toiled  across 
this  unpromising  and  hilly  wilderness,  they  came  upon  a  scene  of 
the  most  startling  beauty — for  now  they  were  looking  down  and 
out  on  the  western  sea,  that  was  a  motionless  mirror  of  blue  and 
white ;  and  near  them  was  a  wall  of  picturesquely  wooded  cliflFs ; 
and  below  that  again,  and  sloping  to  the  shore,  a  series  of  natural 
plateaus  and  carefully  planted  enclosures ;  while  stretching  away 
inland  was  a  fertile  valley,  with  smart  farm-houses,  and  snug 
clumps  of  trees,  and  a  meandering  river  that  had  salmon  obviously 
written  on  every  square  foot  of  its  partially  frozen  surface. 

*  What  a  situation  for  a  house ! '  was  Bonald's  involuntary 
exclamation — as  he  looked  down  on  the  sheltered  semi-circle  below 
him,  guarded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  cliflFs,  and  facing  the 
shining  west. 

'  I  thought  ye  would  say  that,'  the  agent  said,  with  a  quiet 
smile.  *It's  many's  the  time  I've  heard  Sir  James  say  he  would 
give  20,000i.  if  he  could  bring  the  Castle  there ;  and  he  was  aye 
minded  to  build  there — ay,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor 
man ;  but  then  the  Colonel,  when  the  place  came  to  him,  said  no ; 
he  would  rather  sell  Balnavrain ;  and  maist  likely  the  purchaser 
would  be  for  building  a  house  to  his  ain  mind.' 

*  And  a  most  sensible  notion  too,'  Mr.  Hodson  said.  *  But 
look  here,  my  friend  :  you've  brought  us  up  to  a  kind  of  Pisgah  ; 
I  would  rather  go  down  into  that  land  of  Gilead,  and  see  what 
the  farm-houses  are  like.' 

*  Ay,  but  I  brought  ye  here  because  it's  about  the  best  place 
for  giving  ye  an  idea  of  tl^e  marches,'  said  the  man,  imper-* 
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turbably,  for  he  knew  his  own  business  better  than  the  stranger. 
*  Do  ye  see  the  bum  away  over  there  beyond  the  farm-house  ?  * 

*  Yes,  yes.' 

*  Well,  that's  the  Balnavrain  march  right  up  to  the  top  ;  and 
then  the  Duchess  runs  all  along  the  &y-line  yonder — to  the 
black  scaur.' 

*  You  don't  say ! '  observed  Mr.  Hodson.  *  I  never  heard  of  a 
Duchess  doing  anything  so  extraordinary.' 

*But  we  march  with  the  Duchess,'  said  the  other,  a  little 
bewildered. 

*  That's  a  little  more  decorous,  anyway.  Well,  now  I  suppose 
we  can  make  all  that  out  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  when  we 
get  back  to  the  hotel.  I'm  for  getting  down  into  the  valley — 
to  have  a  look  around ;  I  take  it  that  if  I  lived  here  I  shouldn't 
spend  all  the  time  on  a  mountain-top.' 

Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that,  after  having 
had  two  or  three  hours  of  laborious  and  diligent  tramping  and 
inspection  and  questioning  and  explanation,  and  after  having  been 
entertained  with  a  comfortable  meal  of  oat-cake  and  hot  broth 
and  boiled  beef  at  a  hospitable  farm-house,  they  set  out  again  on 
their  cold  drive  back  to  the  hotel,  where  a  long  business  conver- 
sation went  on  all  the  evening,  during  dinner  and  after  dinner. 
It  was  very  curious  how  each  of  these  three  brought  this  or  that 
objection  to  the  place — as  if  bound  to  do  so ;  and  how  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  mere  site  of  it  had  so  clearly  captivated  them  none 
the  less.  Of  course,  nothing  conclusive  was  said  or  done  that 
night ;  but,  despite  these  deprecatory  pleas,  there  was  a  kind  of 
tacit  and  general  admission  that  Balnavrain,  with  proper  stiper- 
vision  and  attention  to  the  possibilities  oflFered  by  its  different 
altitudes,  might  be  made  into  a  very  admirable  little  estate,  with 
a  dwelling-house  on  it  second  in  point  of  situation  to  none  on 
the  whole  western  seaboard  of  the  Highlands. 

*  Eonald,'  said  Mr.  Hodson,  that  evening,  when  Mr.  Carmichael 
had  gone  off  to  bed  (he  was  making  for  the  south  early  in  the 
morning),  *  we  have  had  some  hard  days'  work ;  why  should  we 
let  Loch  Naver  lie  idle  ?  I  suppose  we  could  drive  from  here 
somehow  ?  Let  us  start  off  to-morrow  ;  and  we'll  have  a  week's 
salmon-fishing.' 

*  To  Inver-Mudal  ?  '  he  said — and  he  turned  quite  pale. 
*Yes,  yes,  why  not?'  Mr.  Hodson  answered.     But  he  had 

noticed  that  strange  look  that  had  come  across  the  younger  man's 
face ;  and  he  attributed  it  to  a  wrong  cause.     •  Oh,  it  will  not 
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take  up  80  much  of  your  time/  he  continued.  *Mr.  Weems 
declares  you  must  have  your  certificate  as  a  matter  of  course. 
And  as  for  expenses — the  present  arrangement  must  go  on, 
naturally,  until  you  get  back  to  Glasgow.  What  is  a  week,  man  ? 
Indeed,  I  will  take  no  denial.' 

And  Ronald  could  not  answer.  To  Inver-Mudal  ? — to  meet 
the  girl  whom  he  dared  not  acknowledge  to  be  his  wife  ? — and 
with  his  future  as  hopelessly  uncertain  as  ever.  Once  or  twice  he 
was  almost  driven  to  make  a  confession  to  this  stranger,  who 
seemed  so  frankly  interested  in  him  and  his  affairs ;  but  no  ;  he 
could  not  do  that;  and  he  went  to  bed  wondering  with  what 
strange  look  in  her  eyes  Meenie  would  find  him  in  Inver-Mudal — 
if  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  of  being  once 
more  within  sight  of  her,  and  within  hearing  of  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

CHAPTER  XLVir. 

A     FLEDGE     REDEEMED. 

Mr.  Hodson  could  by  no  means  get  to  understand  the  half- 
expressed  reluctance,  the  trepidation  almost,  with  which  Ronald 
seemed  to  regard  this  visit  to  Inver-Mudal.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  time ;  for  his  studies  for  the  examination  were  practically  over. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  expense  ;  for  he  was  being  paid  a  guinea 
a  day.  It  was  not  debt ;  on  that  point  Mr.  Hodson  had  satisfied 
himself  by  a  few  plain  questions ;  and  he  knew  to  a  sovereign 
what  sum  Ronald  had  still  in  the  bank.  Nor  could  he  believe, 
after  the  quite  unusual  terms  in  which  Lord  Ailine  had  written 
about  the  young  man's  conduct  and  character,  that  Ronald  was 
likely  to  have  done  anything  to  cause  him  to  fear  a  meeting  with 
his  former  friends.  And  so,  having  some  little  experience  of  the 
world,  he  guessed  that  there  was  probably  a  girl  in  the  case ;  and 
discreetly  held  his  peace. 

But  little  indeed  was  he  prepared  for  the  revelation  that  was 
soon  to  be  made.  On  the  afternoon  of  one  of  these  cold  February 
days  they  were  driving  northward  along  Strath  Terry.  A  sprink- 
ling of  snow  had  fallen  in  the  morning;  the  horses'  hoofs  and 
the  wheels  of  the  waggonette  made  scarcely  any  sound  in  this 
prevailing  silence.  They  had  come  in  sight  of  Loch  Naver ;  and 
the  long  sheet  of  water  looked  quite  black  amid  the  white  undu- 
lations of  the  woods  and  the  moorland  and  the  low-lying  hills. 
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Now  at  this  point  the  road  leading  down  to  the  village  makes  a 
sudden  tnm ;  and  they  were  just  cutting  round  the  comer  when 
Eonald,  who  had  been  anxiously  looking  forward,  caught  sight  of 
that  that  most  he  longed  and  that  most  he  feared  to  see.  It  was 
Meenie  herself— she  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  way,  carrying 
some  little  parcel  in  her  hand  ;  and  they  had  come  upon  her  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  noiselessly  beside;  and  what  might  she  not 
betray  in  this  moment  of  sudden  alarm  ?  He  gripped  the  driver's 
arm,  thinking  he  might  stop  the  horses ;  but  it  was  now  too  late 
for  that.  They  were  close  to  her;  she  heard  the  patter  of  horses' 
hoofs ;  she  looked  up,  startled ;  and  the  next  moment — when  she 
saw  Bonald  there — she  had  uttered  a  quick,  sharp  cry,  and  had 
staggered  back  a  step  or  so,  until  in  her  fright  she  caught  at  the 
wire  fence  behind  her.  She  did  not  fall ;  but  her  face  was  as 
white  as  the  snow  around  her ;  and  when  he  leapt  from  the  wag- 
gonette, and  seized  her  by  both  wrists,  so  as  to  hold  her  there, 
she  could  only  say,  *  Eonald,  Ronald,'  and  could  seek  for  no  ex- 
planation of  this  strange  arrival.  But  he  held  her  tight  and  firm ; 
and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  bade  the  driver  drive  on  and 
leave  them.  And  Mr.  Hodson  lowered  his  eyes,  thinking  that  he 
had  seen  enough ;  but  he  formally  raised  his  hat,  all  the  same  ; 
and  as  he  was  being  driven  on  to  the  inn,  he  returned  to  his  sur- 
mise that  there  was  a  girl  in  the  case — only  who  could  have 
imagined  that  it  was  the  doctor's  daughter  ? 

Nor  was  there  a  single  word  said  about  this  tell-tale  meeting 
when  Ronald  came  along  to  the  inn,  some  few  minutes  thereafter. 
He  seemed  a  little  pre-occupied,  that  was  all.  He  rather  avoided 
the  stormy  welcome  that  greeted  him  everywhere  ;  and  -appeared 
to  be  wholly  bent  on  getting  the  preparations  pushed  forward  for 
the  fishing  of  the  next  day.  Of  course  everything  had  to  be 
arranged ;  for  they  had  had  no  thought  of  coming  to  Inver- 
Mudal  when  they  sailed  from  Glasgow;  there  was  not  even  a 
boat  on  the  loch,  nor  a  single  gillie  engaged. 

But  later  on  that  evening,  when  the  short  winter  day  had 
departed,  and  the  blackness  of  night  lay  over  the  land,  Ronald 
stole  away  from  the  inn,  and  went  stealthily  down  through  the 
fields  till  he  found  himself  by  the  side  of  the  river.  Of  course, 
there  was  nothing  visible ;  had  he  not  known  every  foot  of  the 
ground,  he  dared  not  have  come  this  way ;  but  onward  he  went 
like  a  ghost  through  the  dark  until  he  finally  gained  the  bridge, 
and  there  he  paused,  and  listened.  *  Meenie ! '  he  said,  in  a  kind 
of  whisper ;  but  there  was  no  reply.    And  so  he  groped  his  wi^y 
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to  tlie  stone  dyke  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  sate  down  there, 
and  waited. 

This  was  not  how  he  had  looked  forward  to  meeting  Meenie 
again.  Many  a  time  he  had  pictured  that  to  himself — his  getting 
back  to  Inver-Mudal  after  the  long  separation — the  secret  sum- 
mons— and  Meenie  coming  silently  out  from  the  little  cottage  to 
join  him.  But  always  the  night  was  a  moonlight  night ;  and  the 
wide  heavens  calm  and  clear ;  and  Loch  Naver  rippling  in  silver 
under  the  dusky  shadows  of  Ben  Clebrig.  Why,  he  had  already 
written  out  that  summons ;  and  he  had  sent  it  to  Meenie ;  and  no 
doubt  she  had  read  it  over  to  herself  more  than  once;  and 
wondered  when  the  happy  time  was  to  be.  The  night  that  he 
had  looked  forward  to  was  more  like  a  night  for  a  lover's  meeting : 
this  was  the  message  he  had  sent  her — 

0  whitens  the  moon  upon  the  loch. 

And  black  the  bushes  on  tlie  brae. 
And  red  the  light  in  your  xchidoic-pane : 

When  will  ye  come  away^ 
Meenie^ 

Wlien  will  ye  come  away  f 

Til  tvrap  ye  round  and  keej)  ye  warm, 

For  many  a  secret  we*ve  to  tell, 
And  ne^er  a  sound  will  hinder  us 

Dotvn  in  yon  hidden  dell, 
Meenie, 

Doum  in  yon  hidden  dell, 

0  see  the  moon  is  sailing  on 

Through  fleecy  clouds  across  the  skies, 
But  fairer  far  the  light  that  I  know. 

The  love-light  in  'your  eyes, 
Meenie, 

The  love-light  in  your  eyes, 

0  haste  and  haste  ;  the  night  is  siceet, 

But  sweeter  far  wh<it  I  would  hear  ; 
And  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  to  you, 

A  whisper  in  your  ear, 
Meenie, 

A  whisper  in  your  ear. 

But  here  was  a  bitter  cold  winter  night ;  and  Meenie  would 
have  to  come  through  the  snow ;  and  dark  as  pitch  it  was— he 
would  have  to  guess  at  the  love-light  in  her  eyes,  so  cruelly  dense 
was  this  blackness  all  around. 
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Then  his  quick  ear  detected  a  faint  sound  in  the  distance — a 
hushed  footfall  on  the  snow ;  and  that  came  nearer  and  nearer ; 
he  went  out  to  the  middle  of  the  road. 

*  Is  that  you,  Meenie  ?  ' 
The  answer  was  a  whisper — 

*  Eonald ! ' 

And  like  a  ghost  she  came  to  him  through  the  dark ;  but 
indeed  this  was  no  ghost  at  all  that  he  caught  to  him  and  that 
clung  to  him,  for  if  her  cheeks  were  cold  her  breath  was  warm 
about  his  face,  and  her  lips  were  warm,  and  her  ungloved  hands 
that  were  round  his  neck  were  warm,  and  all  the  furry  wrappings 
that  she  wore  could  not  quite  conceal  the  joyful  beating  of  her 
heart. 

*  Oh,  Ronald — Eonald — ^you  nearly  killed  me  with  the  fright 
— I  thought  something  dreadful  had  happened — that  you  had 
come  back  without  any  warning — and  now  you  say  instead  that 
it's  good  news — oh,  let  it  be  good  news,  Eonald — let  it  be  good 
news — if  you  only  knew  how  I  have  been  thinking  and  thinking 
— and  crying  sometimes — through  the  long  days  and  the  long 
nights — let  it  be  good  news  that  you  have  brought  with  you, 
Eonald!' 

*  Well,  lass  '  (but  this  was  said  after  some  little  time ;  for  he 
had  other  things  to  say  to  her  with  which  we  have  no  concern 
here),  *  it  may  be  good  news ;  but  it's  pretty  much  guess-work ; 
and  maybe  I'm  building  up  something  on  my  own  conceit,  that 
will  have  a  sudden  fall,  and  serve  me  right.  And  then  even  at 
the  best  I  hardly  see — ' 

*  But,  Eonald,  you  said  it  was  good  news ! '  And  then  she 
altered  her  tone.  *  Ah,  but  I  don't  care !  I  don't  care  at  all 
when  you  are  here.  It  is  only  when  you  are  away  that  my  heart 
is  like  lead  all  the  long  day ;  and  at  night  I  lie  and  think  that 
everything  is  against  us — and  such  a  long  time  to  wait — and 
perhaps  my  people  finding  out — but  what  is  it,  Eonald,  you  had 
to  tell  me  ? ' 

*  Well,  now,  Meenie,'  said  he. 

*  But  that  is  not  my  name — to  you,'  said  she ;  for  indeed  she 
scarce  knew  what  she  said,  and  was  all  trembling,  and  excited, 
and  clinging  to  him— there,  in  the  dark,  amid  the  wild  waste  of 
the  snow. 

Love-Meenie  and  Eose-Meenie,  all  in  one,'  said  he,  *  listen, 
and  I'll  tell  you  now  what  maybe  lies  before  us.  Maybe,  it  is, 
and  that  only ;  I  think  this  unexpected  coming  to  see  you  may 
have  put  me  oflF  my  head  a  bit ;  but  if  it's  all  a  mistake — well,  we 
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are  no  worse  oflF  than  we  were  before.  And  this  is  what  it  is  now : 
do  you  remember  my  telling  you  that  Mr.  Hodson  had  often 
been  talking  of  buying  an  estate  in  the  Highlands  ? — well,  he  has 
just  been  looking  at  one — it's  over  there  on  the  Eoss-shire  coast 
— and  it's  that  has  brought  us  to  the  Highlands  just  now,  for  he 
would  have  me  come  and  look  at  it  along  with  him.  And  what 
would  you  think  if  he  made  me  the  factor  of  it  ?  Well,  maybe 
Fm  daft  to  think  of  such  a  thing ;  but  he  has  been  talking  and 
talking  in  a  way  I  cannot  understand  unless  some  plan  of  that 
kind  is  in  his  head ;  ay,  and  he  has  been  making  inquiries  about 
me,  as  I  hear ;  and  not  making  much  of  the  forestry  certificate,  as 
to  whether  I  get  it  or  no ;  but  rather,  as  I  should  guess,  thinking 
about  putting  me  on  this  Balnavrain  place  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
his  own.  Ay,  ay,  sweetheart ;  that  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  me, 
to  be  in  a  position  just  like  that  of  Mr.  Crawford — though  on  a 
small  scale ;  and  who  could  prevent  my  coming  to  claim  my  good 
wife  then,  and  declaring  her  as  mine  before  all  the  world  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  Bonald,'  she  said,  eagerly,  *  but  why  do  you  talk 
like  that  ?  Why  do  you  speak  as  if  there  was  trouble  ?  Surely 
he  will  make  you  factor  !  It  was  he  that  asked  you  to  go  away  to 
Glasgow ;  he  always  was  your  friend  ;  if  he  buys  the  estate,  who 
else  could  he  get  to  manage  it  as  well  ?  ' 

*  But  there's  another  thing,  sweetheart,'  said  he,  rather  hope- 
lessly. *  He  spoke  about  it  yesterday.  Indeed,  he  put  it  plain 
enough.  He  asked  me  fairly  whether,  supposing  somebody  was 
to  ofifer  me  the  management  of  an  estate,  I  could  get  guarantees 
— securities  for  my  honesty,  in  fact ;  and  he  even  mentioned  the 
sum  that  would  be  needed.  Well,  well,  it's  beyond  me,  my  girl — 
where  could  I  find  two  people  to  stand  surety  for  me  at  500L  apiece? ' 

She  uttered  a  little  cry,  and  clung  closer  to  him. 

*  Ronald — Eonald — surely  you  will  not  miss  such  a  chance  for 
that — it  is  a  matter  of  form,  isn't  it  ? — and  some  one — ' 

*  But  who  do  I  know  that  has  got  500i.,  and  that  I  could  ask  ? ' 
said  he.  ^  Ay,  and  two  of  them.  Maybe  Lord  Ailine  might  be 
one — he  was  always  a  good  friend  to  me — but  two  of  them — two 
of  them — well,  well,  good  lass,  if  it  has  all  got  to  go,  we  must 
wait  for  some  other  chance.' 

*Ye8,'  said  Meenie,  bitterly,  *and  this  American — ^he  calls 
himself  a  friend  of  yours  too — and  he  wants  guarantees  for  your 
honesty ! ' 

^  It's  the  usual  thing,  as  he  said  himself,'  Bonald  said.  <  But 
don't  be  downhearted^  my  dear.  Hopes  and  disappointments  come 
to  every  one,  and  we  must  meet  them  like  the  rest.    The  world  has 
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always   something  for  us — even  these  few  minutes — with   your 
cheeks  grown  warm  again — and  the  scent  of  your  hair — ay,  and 
your  heart  as  gentle  as  ever — ' 
But  she  was  crying  a  little. 

*  Bonald — surely — it  is  not  possible  this  chance  should  be  so 
near  us — and  then  to  be  taken  away.  And  can't  I  do  something  ? 
I  know  the  Glengask  people  will  be  angry — but — but  I  would 
write  to  Lady  Stuart — or  if  I  could  only  go  to  her,  that  would  be 
better — it  would  be  between  woman  and  woman,  and  surely  she 
would  not  refuse  when  she  knew  how  we  were  placed — and — and 
it  would  be  something  for  me  to  do — for  you  know  you've  married 
a  pauper  bride,  Eonald — and  I  bring  you  nothing — when  even  a 
farmer's  daughter  would  have  her  store  of  napery  and  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  all  that — but  couldn't  I  do  this,  Ronald  ? — I  would 
go  and  see  Lady  Stuart — she  could  not  refuse  me ! ' 

He  laughed  lightly ;  and  his  hands  were  clasped  round  the  soft 
brown  hair. 

*  No,  no,  no,  sweetheart ;  things  will  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  before  I  would  have  you  exposed  to  any  humiliation  of  that 
sort.  And  why  should  you  be  downhearted  ?  The  world  is  young 
for  both  of  us.  Oh,  don't  you  be  afraid ;  a  man  that  can  use  his 
ten  fingers  and  is  willing  to  work  will  tumble  into  something 
sooner  or  later ;  and  what  is  the  use  of  being  lovers  if  we  are  not 
to  have  our  constancy  tried  ?  No,  no ;  you  keep  a  brave  heart ; 
if  this  chance  has  to  be  given  up,  we'll  fall  in  with  another ;  and 
maybe  it  will  be  all  the  more  welcome  that  we  have  had  to  wait  a 
little  while  for  it.' 

*  A  little  while,  Ronald  ? '  said  she. 

He  strove  to  cheer  her  and  re-assure  her  still  further ;  although, 
indeed,  there  was  not  much  time  for  that ;  for  he  had  been  com- 
manded to  dine  with  Mr.  Hodson  at  half-past  seven ;  and  he  knew 
better  than  to  keep  the  man  who  might  possibly  be  his  master 
waiting  for  dinner.  And  presently  Meenie  and  he  were  going 
quietly  along  the  snow-hushed  road  ;  and  he  bade  her  good-bye — 
many  and  many  times  repeated — near  the  little  garden-gate ;  and 
then  made  his  way  back  to  the  inn.  He  had  just  time  to  brush 
his  hair  and  smarten  himself  up  a  bit  when  the  pretty  Nelly — 
who  seemed  to  be  a  little  more  friendly  and  indulgent  towards  him 
than  in  former  days — came  to  say  that  she  had  taken  the  soup 
into  the  parlour,  and  that  the  gentleman  was  waiting. 

Now  Mr.  Hodson  was  an  astute  person;  and  he  suspected 
something,  and  was  anxious  to  know  more ;  but  he  was  not  so  ill- 
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advised  as  to  begin  with  direct  questions.  For  one  thing,  there 
was  still  a  great  deal  to  be  talked  over  about  the  Balnavrain  estate 
— which  he  had  almost  decided  on  purchasing ;  and,  amongst  other 
matters,  Bonald  was  asked  whether  the  overseer  of  such  a  place 
would  consider  4002.  a  year  a  sufficient  salary,  if  a  plainly  and 
comfortably  built  house  were  thrown  in ;  and  also  whether,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about  a  young 
fellow  obtaining  two  sureties  to  be  responsible  for  him.  From 
that  it  was  a  long  way  round  to  the  doctor's  daughter ;  but  Mr. 
Hodson  arrived  there  in  time  ;  for  he  had  brought  for  her  a  present 
from  his  own  daughter;  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  talk  in  a 
friendly  way  about  the  young  lady.  And  at  last  he  got  the  whole 
story.  Once  started,  Bonald  spoke  frankly  enough.  He  confessed 
to  his  day-dreams  about  one  so  far  superior  to  bim  in  station ;  he 
described  his  going  away  to  Glasgow ;  his  loneliness  and  despair 
there ;  his  falling  among  evil  companions  and  his  drinking ;  the 
message  of  the  white  heather;  his  pulling  himself  up;  and 
Meenie's  sudden  resolve  and  heroic  self-surrender.  The  private 
marriage,  too — yes,  he  heard  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to 
end ;  and  the  more  he  heard,  the  more  his  mind  was  busy ;  though 
he  was  a  quiet  kind  of  person,  and  the  recital  did  not  seem  to 
move  him  in  any  way  whatever. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  all  the  county  of 
Sutherland,  or  in  all  the  realm  of  England,  there  was  any  happier 
man  that  m'ght  than  Mr.  Josiah  Hodson.  For  here  was  something 
entirely  after  his  own  heart.  His  pet  hobby  was  playing  the  part 
of  a  smdll  beneficent  Providence ;  and  he  had  already  befriended 
Bonald,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  him  ;  moreover,  had  he  not 
promised  his  daughter,  when  she  lay  apparently  very  near  to  death, 
that  Bonald  should  be  looked  after  ?  But  surely  he  had  never 
looked  forward  to  any  such  opportunity  as  this  !  And  then  the  girl 
was  so  pretty — that,  also,  was  something.  His  heart  warmed  to 
the  occasion ;  dinner  being  over,  they  drew  their  chairs  towards 
the  big  fireplace  where  the  peats  were  blazing  cheerfully ;  Bonald 
was  bidden  to  light  his  pipe ;  and  then  the  American — in  a  quiet, 
indifferent,  sententious  way,  as  if  he  were  talking  of  some  quite 
abstract  and  unimportant  matter — made  his  proposal. 

*  Well,  now,  Bonald,'  said  he,  as  he  stirred  up  some  of  the 
peats  with  his  foot,  *  you  seemed  to  think  that  400i.  a  year  and  a 
house  thrown  in  was  good  enough  for  the  overseer  of  that  Balna- 
vrain place.  I  don't  know  what  your  intentions  are  ;  but  if  you 
like  to  take  that  situation,  it's  yours.' 
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Bonald  looked  startled — but  only  for  a  moment. 

*  I  thank  ye,  sir ;  I  thank  ye,'  he  said,  with  rather  a  downcast 
face.  *  I  will  not  say  I  had  no  suspicion  ye  were  thinking  of  some 
such  kindness ;  and  I  thank  ye — most  heartily  I  thank  ye.  But 
it's  beyond  me.     I  could  not  get  the  securities.' 

^  Well,  now,  as  to  that,'  the  American  said,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  *  I  am  willing  to  take  one  security — I  mean  for  the 
whole  amount ;  and  I  want  to  name  the  person  myself.  If  Miss 
Douglas  will  go  bail  for  you — or  Mrs.  Strang,  I  suppose  I  should 
call  her — then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Eonald,  my  good 
fellow,  if  the  place  is  worth  your  while,  take  it ;  it's  yours.' 

A  kind  of  flash  of  joy  and  gratitude  leapt  to  the  younger  man's 
eyes ;  but  all  he  could  manage  to  say  was — 

*  If  I  could  only  tell  her  I ' 

*  Well,  now,  as  to  that  again,'  said  Mr.  Hodson,  rising  slowly, 
and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  *  I  have  got  to  take  along 
that  present  from  my  daughter — to-morrow  morning  would  be 
best ;  and  I  could  give  her  the  information,  if  you  wished.  But  I'U 
tell  you  what  would  be  still  better,  my  friend :  you  just  let  me 
settle  this  little  affair  with  the  old  people — with  the  mamma,  as 
I  understand.  I'm  not  much  of  a  talkist ;  but  if  you  give  me 
permission  I'll  have  a  try  ;  I  think  we  might  come  to  some  kind 
of  a  reasonable  understanding,  if  she  doesn't  flatten  me  with  her 
swell  relations.  Why,  yes,  I  think  I  can  talk  sense  to  her.  I 
don't  want  to  see  the  girl  kept  in  that  position ;  your  Scotch  ways 
— well,  we  haven't  got  any  old  ballads  in  my  country,  and  we  like 
to  have  our  marriages  fair  and  square  and  aboveboard :  now  let  me 
teU  the  old  lady  the  whole  story,  and  try  to  make  it  up  with  her. 
She  can't  scold  my  head  off.' 

And  by  this  time  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room ;  and 
he  continued — 

*  No ;  I  shall  go  round  to-morrow  afternoon,  when  we  come 
back  from  the  fishing.  And  look  here,  Bonald ;  this  is  what  I 
want  you  to  do ;  you  must  get  the  other  boat  down  to  the  lake — 
and  you  will  go  in  that  one — and  get  another  lad  or  two — I  will 
pay  them  anythiDg  they  want.  I  can't  have  my  overseer  acting 
as  gillie,  don't  you  see — if  I  am  going  to  talk  with  his  mother-in- 
law  ;  you  must  get  out  the  other  boat ;  and  if  you  catch  a  salmon 
or  two,  just  you  send  them  along  to  the  doctor,  with  your  com- 
pliments— do  you  hear,  your  compliments,  not  mine.     Now — ' 

*  And  I  have  not  a  word  of  thanks ! '  Eonald  exclaimed.  *  My 
head  is  just  bewildered — ' 
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*Say,  now,'  the  American  continued  quietly — in  fact,  he 
seemed  to  be  considering  his  finger-nails  more  than  anything  else, 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room — *  say,  now,  what  do  you 
think  the  doctor's  income  amounts  to  in  the  year  ?  Not  much  ? 
Two  hundred  pounds,  with  all  expenses  paid  ? ' 

'I  really  don't  know,'  Ronald  said — not  understanding  the 
drift  of  this  question. 

'  Not  three  hundred,  anyway  ? ' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.' 

*  Ah.  Well,  now,  I've  got  to  talk  to  that  old  lady  to-morrow 
about  the  prospects  of  her  son-in-law — though  she  don't  know  she 
has  got  one,'  Mr.  Hodson  was  saying — half  to  himself,  as  it  were. 
^  I  suppose  she'll  jump  on  me  when  I  begin.  But  there's  one 
thing.  If  I  can't  convince  her  with  four  hundred  a  year,  I'll  try 
her  with  five — ^and  Carry  shall  kiss  me  the  difference.' 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE  FACTOR  OF  BALNAVRAIN. 


Well,  now,  some  couple  of  months  or  so  thereafter,  this  same 
Miss  Carry  was  one  of  a  party  of  four — all  Americans — who  set 
out  from  Lairg  station  to  drive  to  Inver-Mudal ;  and  very  com- 
fortable and  content  with  each  other  they  seemed  to  be  when  they 
were  ensconced  in  the  big  waggonette.  For  a  convalescent,  indeed. 
Miss  Hodson  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  spirits  ;  but  there  may 
have  been  reasons  for  that ;  for  she  had  recently  become  engaged ; 
and  her  betrothed,  to  mark  that  joyful  circumstance,  had  left  for 
Europe  with  her ;  and  it  was  his  first  trip  to  English  shores ;  and 
more  especially  it  was  his  first  trip  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
and  very  proud  was  she  of  her  self-imposed  oflBce  of  chaperon  and 
expounder  and  guide.  Truth  to  tell,  the  long  and  lank  editor 
found  that  in  many  respects  he  had  fallen  upon  troublous  times ; 
for  not  only  was  he  expected  to  be  profoundly  interested  in  histo- 
rical matters  about  which  he  did  not  care  a  red  cent,  and  to  accept 
any  and  every  inconvenience  and  discomfort  as  if  it  were  a  special 
blessing  from  on  high,  and  to  be  ready  at  all  moments  to  admire 
mountains  and  glens  and  lakes  when  he  would  rather  have  been 
talking  of  something  more  personal  to  Miss  Carry  and  himself,  but 
also— and  this  was  the  cruellest  wrong  of  all — he  had  to  listen  to 
continued  praises  of  Ronald  Strang  that  now  and  again  sounded 
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suspiciously  like  taunts.  And  on  such  occasions  he  was  puzzled  by 
the  very  audacity  of  hec  eyes.  She  regarded  him  boldly — ^as  if  to 
challenge  him  to  say  that  she  did  not  mean  every  word  she  uttered ; 
and  he  dared  not  quarrel  with  her,  or  dispute  ;  though  sometimes 
he  had  his  own  opinion  as  to  whether  those  pretty  soft  dark  eyes 
were  quite  so  innocent  and  simple  and  straightforward  as  they 
pretended  to  be. 

*  Ah,'  said  she,  as  they  were  now  driving  away  from  the  village 
into  the  wide,  wild  moorland,  *ah,  when  you  see  Ronald,  you  will 
see  a  man.' 

She  had  her  eyes  fi^ed  on  him. 

*  I  suppose  they  don't  grow  that  kind  of  a  thing  in  our  country,' 
he  answered,  meekly. 

'  I  mean,'  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  ^  I  mean  a  man  who 
is  not  ashamed  to  be  courteous  to  women — a  man  who  knows  how 
to  show  proper  respect  to  women.' 

*  Why,  yes,  I'll  allow  you  won't  find  that  quality  in  an  American,' 
he  said,  with  a  subtle  sarcasm  that  escaped  her,  for  she  was  too 
obviously  bent  on  mischief. 

*  And  about  the  apology,  now  ?  ' 

<  What  apology  ? ' 

<  For  your  having  published  an  insulting  article  about  Ronald, 
to  be  sure.  Of  course  you  will  have  to  apologise  to  him,  before 
this  very  day  is  over.' 

*  I  vrill  do  anything  else  you  like,'  the  long  editor  said,  with 
much  complaisance.  *  I  will  fall  in  love  with  the  young  bride,  if 
you  like.  Or  I'll  tell  lies  about  the  weight  of  the  salmon  when  I 
get  back  home.  But  an  apology  ?  Seems  to  me  a  man  making 
an  apology  looks  about  as  foolish  as  a  woman  throwing  a  stone :  I 
don't  see  my  way  to  that.  Besides,  where  does  the  need  of  it 
come  in,  anyhow?  You  never  read  the  article.  It  was  very 
complimentary,  as  I  think  ;  yes,  it  was  so ;  a  whole  column  and 
more  about  a  Scotch  gamekeeper — ' 

*A  Scotch  gamekeeper  1'  Miss  Carry  said,  proudly.  *Well, 
now,  just  you  listen  to  me.  Ronald  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
this  article  ;  if  he  did,  he  would  only  laugh  at  it ;  but  he  never 
heard  of  it ;  and  it's  not  to  be  spoken  of  here.  But  I  mean  to 
speak  of  it,  by  and  by.  I  mean  to  speak  of  it,  when  I  make  the 
acquaintance  of — what's  his  distinguished  name  ? — ' 

But  here  Miss  Kerfoot — who,  with  her  married  sister,  occupied 
the  other  side  of  the  waggonette — broke  in. 

*  You  two  quarrelling  again ! '    And  then  she  sighed.     *  But 
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what  is  the  good  of  a  drive,  anyway,  when  we  haven't  got  Doctor 
Tom  and  his  banjo  ? ' 

*  A  banjo — in  Strath  Terry  ? '  Jliss  Carry  cried.  *  Do  you  inean 
to  say  you  would  like  to  hear  a  banjo  tinkle-tinkling  in  a  country 
Ukethis?' 

'Yes,  my  dyaw,'  said  Miss  Kerfoot,  coolly:  she  had  been 
making  some  studies  in  English  pronunciation,  and  was  getting 
on  pretty  well. 

'  I  suppose  you  can't  imagine  how  Adam  passed  the  time  without 
one  in  the  Garden  of  Eden — wanted  to  play  to  Eve  on  the  moonlight 
nights— a  cake-walk,  I  suppose — pumpkin-pie — why,  I  wonder 
what's  the  use  of  bringing  you  to  Europe.' 

For  answer  Miss  Kerfoot  began  to  hum  to  herself — but  with 
the  words  sounding  clearly  enough — 

*  i*8e  gioine  back  to  Dixie, 

Pae  gwine  bdc^c  to  Dixie, 
Fee  gwine  where  Hie  orange  hloasovis  grow ; 

0,  rd  rather  be  in  Dixie, 

Fd  rather  be  in  Dixie, 
For  travelling  in  tlie  Highlands  is  so ' 

But  here  remorse  of  conscience  smote  her ;  and  she  seized  Carry's 
hand. 

*  No,  I  won't  say  it — you  poor,  weak,  invalid  thing.  And  were 
they  worrying  you  about  the  Highlands,  and  the  slow  trains,  and 
the  stuflFy  omnibus  at  Lairg?  Well,  they  shan't  say  anything 
more  to  you — that  they  shan't ;  and  you  are  to  have  everything 
your  own  way ;  and  I'm  going  to  fall  in  love  with  Bonald,  just  to 
keep  you  company.' 

But  alas !  when  they  did  eventually  get  to  Inver-Mudal,  there 
was  no  Ronald  to  be  found  there.  Mr.  Murray  was  there,  and 
Mrs.  Mruray,  and  the  yellow-haired  Nelly  ;  and  the  travellers  were 
told  that  luncheon  was  awaiting  them ;  and  also  that  Mr.  Hodson 
had  had  the  second  boat  put  in  readiness,  lest  any  of  them  should 
care  to  try  the  fishing  in  the  afternoon. 

*But  where  is  Ronald?'  said  Miss  Carry,  not  in  the  least 
concealing  her  vexation 

*  Don't  cry,  poor  thing,'  Miss  Kerfoot  whispered  to  her.  *  It 
shall  have  its  Ronald ! ' 

*  Oh,  don't  bother ! '  she  said,  angrily.  *  Mr.  Murray,  where  is 
Ronald  ?     Is  he  with  my  father  on  the  loch  ? ' 

*No,  no;  it's  the  two  gillies  that's  with  Mr.  Hodson  on  the 
loch/  the  innkeeper  said.     *And  do  not  you  know.  Miss,  that 
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Ronald  is  not  here  at  ahl  now ;  he  is  away  at  the  place  in  Boes- 
fihire.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that  well  enough,'  she  said,  *  but  my  father 
wrote  that  he  was  coming  over  to  see  us  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  he 
was  to  be  here  this  morning — and  his  wife  as  well.  But  it  is  of  no 
consequence.     I  suppose  we  had  better  go  in  and  have  lunch  now.' 

Miss  Kerfoot  was  coveitly  laughing.  But  there  was  a  young 
lad  there  called  Johnnie — a  shy  lad  he  was,  and  he  was  standing 
apart  from  the  others,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  could  see  along  the 
road  leading  down  to  the  Mudal  bridge.  Something  in  that 
direction  attracted  Johnnie's  attention ;  he  came  over  and  said  a 
word  or  two  to  Mr.  Murray ;  the  innkeeper  went  to  the  gable  of  the 
house,  so  that  he  could  get  a  look  up  Tongue  way,  and  then  he  said — 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  think  that  will  be  Eonald.' 

*  Don't  you  hear  ? '  said  Miss  Kerfoot,  who  was  following  the 
others  into  the  inn.    *  They  say  that  Eonald  is  coming  right  now.' 

Miss  Carry  turned  at  once,  and  went  to  where  the  innkeeper 
was  standing.  Away  along  there,  and  just  coming  over  the  bridge, 
was  a  dog-cart,  with  two  figures  in  it.  She  watched  it.  By  and 
by  it  was  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  doctor's  cottage ;  she  guessed 
that  that  was  Meenie  who  got  down  from  the  vehicle  and  went 
into  the  house  ;  no  doubt  this  was  Eonald  who  was  now  bringing 
the  dog-cart  along  to  the  inn.  And  then  the  others  were  sum- 
moned ;  and  presently  Eonald  had  arrived  and  was  being  introduced 
to  them  ;  and  Miss  Carry  had  forgotten  all  her  impatience,  for  he 
looked  just  as  handsome,  and  good-natured,  and  modest-eyed  as 
ever;  and  it  was  very  clear  that  Miss  Kerfoot  was  much  impressed 
with  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  manner ;  and  the  editor 
strove  to  be  particularly  civil ;  and  Mrs.  Lalor  regarded  the  new- 
comer with  an  obviously  approving  eye.  For  they  all  had  heard 
the  story ;  and  they  were  interested  in  him,  and  in  his  young 
wife  ;  besides,  they  did  not  wish  to  wound  the  feelings  of  this  poor 
invalid  creature— and  they  knew  what  she  thought  of  Eonald. 

And  how  was  he  to  answer  all  at  once  these  hundred  questions 
about  the  Eoss-shire  place,  and  the  house  that  was  building  for 
them,  and  the  farm  where  he  and  his  wife  were  staying? 

*  Come  in  and  have  lunch  with  us,  Eonald,'  said  Miss  Carry, 
in  her  usual  frank  way,  *  and  then  you  will  tell  us  all  about  it. 
We  were  just  going  in  ;  and  it's  on  the  table.' 

<  I  cannot  do  that  very  well,  I  thank  ye,'  said  he,  <  for  I  have  to 
go  back  to  the  doctor's  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  the  mare  looked 
after—' 
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*  Oh,  but  I  thought  you  were  coming  down  to  the  loch  with 
us  ! '  she  said,  with  very  evident  disappointment. 

*  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure !  *  said  he.  *  I'll  be  back  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  the  furthest ;  and  then  111  take  one  of  the  lads  with 
me  and  we'll  have  the  other  boat  got  out  as  well.' 

*  But  you  don't  understand,  Eonald,'  she  said,  quickly.  *  The 
other  boat  is  there — ready — and  two  gillies,  and  rods,  and  every- 
thing. I  only  want  you  to  come  with  us  for  luck ;  there's  always 
good  luck  when  you  are  in  the  boat.  Ah,  do  you  know  what  they 
did  to  me  on  Lake  George  ?  ' 

*  Indeed,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  it.  Miss,'  said  he,  gravely. 

*  Mi8s ! '  she  repeated,  with  a  kind  of  reproach ;  but  she  could 
not  keep  the  others  waiting  any  longer ;  and  so  there  was  an 
appointment  made  that  they  were  all  to  meet  at  the  loch-side  in 
half  an  hour ;  and  she  and  her  friends  went  into  the  house. 

When  it  came  to  setting  out,  however,  Mrs.  Lalor  begged  to 
be  excused ;  she  was  a  little  bit  tired,  she  said,  and  would  go  and 
lie  down.  So  the  other  three  went  by  themselves ;  and  when  they 
got  down  to  the  loch,  they  not  only  found  that  Eonald  was  there 
awaiting  them,  but  also  that  Mr.  Hodson  had  reeled  up  his  lines 
and  come  ashore  to  welcome  them.  Of  course  that  was  the  sole 
reason.  At  the  same  time  the  gillies  had  got  out  three  remarkably 
handsome  salmon  and  put  them  on  the  grass ;  and  that  was  the 
display  that  met  the  eyes  of  the  strangers  when  they  drew  near. 
Mr.  Hodson  was  not  proud;  but  he  admitted  that  they  were 
good-looking  fish.  Yes  ;  it  was  a  fair  morning's  work.  But  there 
were  plenty  more  where  these  came  from,  he  said,  encouragingly ; 
they'd  better  begin. 

Whereupon  Miss  Carry  said  promptly — 

*  Come  along,  Em.  Mr.  Huysen,  will  you  go  with  pappa, 
when  he  is  ready  ?  And  Bonald  will  come  with  us,  to  give  us 
good  luck  at  the  start.' 

Miss  Kerfoot  said  nothing,  but  did  as  she  was  bid ;  she  merely 
cast  a  glance  at  Mr.  Huysen  as  they  were  leaving ;  and  her  eyes 
were  demure. 

However,  if  she  considered  this  manoeuvre— as  doubtless  she 
did — a  piece  of  mere  wilful  and  perverse  coquetry  on  the  part  of 
her  friend,  she  was  entirely  mistaken.  It  simply  never  would 
have  entered  Miss  Garry's  head  that  Bonald  should  have  gone 
into  any  other  person's  boat,  so  long  as  she  was  there — nor  would 
it  have  entered  his  head  either.  But  besides  that,  she  had  brought 
something  for  him  5  and  she  wished  to  have  time  to^^show  it^to 
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him ;  and  so,  when  the  boat  was  well  away  from  the  shore,  and 
when  he  had  put  out  both  the  lines,  she  asked  him  to  be  so  kind 
as  to  undo  the  long  case  lying  there,  and  to  put  the  rod  together, 
and  say  what  he  thought  of  it.  It  was  a  salmon-rod,  she  explained ; 
of  American  make ;  she  had  heard  they  were  considered  rather 
superior  articles ;  and  if  he  approved  of  this  one,  she  begged  that 
he  would  keep  it. 

He  looked  up  with  a  little  surprise. 

*  Ye  are  just  too  kiod,'  said  he.  *  There's  that  beautiful  rug 
that  you  sent  to  my  wife,  now — ' 

*  But  isn't  it  useful  ?  '  she  said,  in  her  quick,  frank  way.  *  Isn't 
it  comfortable?  When  you  were  coming  along  this  morning, 
didn't  she  find  it  comfortable  ? ' 

*  Bless  me  ! '  he  cried.  *  Do  ye  think  she  would  put  a  beautiful 
thing  like  that  into  a  dog-cart  to  be  splashed  with  mud,  and  soiled 
with  one's  boots?  No,  no;  it's  put  over  an  easy-chair  at  the 
doctor's,  until  we  get  a  house  of  our  own,  and  proud  she  is  of  it, 
as  she  ought  to  be.' 

And  proud  was  he,  too,  of  this  beautiful  rod — if  he  declared 
that  it  was  far  too  fine  for  this  coarse  trolling  work ;  and  Miss 
Kerfoot  arrived  at  the  impression  that  if  he  could  not  make  pretty 
speeches  of  thanks,  there  was  that  in  his  manner  that  showed  he 
was  not  ungrateful. 

Nor  was  Miss  Carry's  faith  in  Eonald's  good  luck  belied  ;  for 
they  had  not  been  more  than  twenty  minutes  out  on  the  loch 
when  they  had  got  hold  of  something;  and  at  once  she  rose 
superior  to  the  excitement  of  the  gillies,  and  to  the  consternation 
of  her  American  friend.  Perhaps  she  was  showing  oflf  a  little ;  at 
all  events,  she  seemed  quite  cool  and  collected,  as  if  this  strain  on 
the  rod,  and  the  occasional  long  scream  of  the  reel  were  a  usual 
kind  of  thing  ;  and  Ronald  looked  on  in  quiet  composure,  believing 
that  his  pupil  was  best  left  alone.  But  alas !  alas  !  for  that  long 
illness.  The  fish  was  a  heavy  one,  and  a  game  fighter;  Miss 
Carry's  arms  were  weaker  than  she  had  thought ;  at  the  end  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour — during  which  time  the  salmon  had 
been  plunging,  and  boring,  and  springing,  and  making  long  rushes 
in  every  conceivable  manner — she  began  to  feel  the  strain.  But 
she  was  a  brave  lass ;  as  long  as  ever  she  could  stand  upright,  she 
held  on  ;  then  she  said,  rather  faintly — 

*  Ronald!' 

*Take  the  rod,'  she  said,  *  the  fish  isn't  played  out ;  but  I  am/ 

*  What's  the  matter  ?  '  said  he,  in  great  alarm,  as  she  sank  or^ 
to  the  seat. 
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'  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,'  she  said,  though  she  was  a  little  pale. 
*  Give  Em  the  rod — give  Miss  Kerfoot  the  rod — quick,  Em,  get 
up  and  land  your  first  salmon — ' 

*  Oh,  my  gracious,  no !  I  should  die  of  fright ! '  was  the  im- 
mediate answer. 

But  Bonald  had  no  intention  of  allowing  Miss  Carry's  salmon 
to  be  handed  over  to  anyone  else.     He  turned  to  the  gillies. 

*  Is  there  not  a  drop  of  whisky  in  the  boat  ?  Quick,  lads,  if 
you  have  such  a  thing — quick,  quick  ! — ' 

They  handed  him  a  small  green  bottle ;  but  she  shrank  from  it. 

*  The  taste  is  too  horrid  for  anything,'  she  said.  *  But  I  will 
have  another  try.  Stand  by  me,  Sonald ;  and  mind  I  don't  fall 
overboard.' 

She  got  hold  of  the  rod  again ;  he  held  her  right  arm — but 
only  to  steady  her. 

*  Carry — Carry  ! '  her  friend  said,  anxiously.  *  I  wish  you'd 
leave  it  alone.  Bemember,  you've  been  ill — it's  too  much  for 
you — oh,  I  wish  the  thing  would  go  away  I ' 

*  I  mean  to  wave  the  banner  over  thid  beast,  if  I  die  for  it,' 
Miss  Carry  said,  under  her  breath ;  and  Ronald  laughed — for  that 
was  more  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

*  We'll  have  him,  sure  enough,'  he  said.  *  Ay,  and  a  fine  fish, 
too,  that  I  know.' 

'  Oh,  Ronald  ! '  she  cried. 

For  there  was  a  sudden  and  helpless  slackening  of  the  line. 
But  she  had  experience  enough  to  reel  up  hard ;  and  presently  it 
appeared  that  the  salmon  was  there — very  much  there,  in  fact,  for 
now  it  began  to  go  through  some  performances — within  five-and- 
twenty  yards  of  the  boat — that  nearly  frightened  Miss  Kerfoot  out 
of  her  wits.  And  then  these  cantrips  moderated  slowly  down ;  the 
line  was  got  in  shorter ;  Ronald,  still  steadying  Miss  Carry's  right 
arm  with  his  left  hand,  got  hold  of  the  clip  in  the  other ;  and  the 
young  lady  who  was  the  spectator  of  all  this  manoeuvring  began 
rather  to  draw  away  in  fear,  as  that  large  white  gleaming  thing 
showed  nearer  and  nearer  the  boat.  Nay,  she  uttered  a  quick  cry 
of  alarm  when  a  sudden  dive  of  the  steel  hook  brought  out  of  the 
water  a  huge  silvery  creature  that  the  next  moment  was  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat ;  and  then  she  found  that  Carry  had  sank  down 
beside  her,  pretty  well  exhausted,  but  immensely  proud ;  and  that 
the  gillies  were  laughing  and  vociferous  and  excited  over  the 
capture ;  and  Bonald  calmly  getting  out  his  scale^weigbt  from  hi^ 
pocket*  The  other  boat  was  ju§t  tjiejj  pa^sln^, 
yoi,.  vij.  NO.  XXX vm.  I. 
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*  A  good  one  ? '  Mr.  Hodson  called  out. 

*  Just  over  sixteen  pounds,  sir,' 

*  Well  done.     But  leave  us  one  or  two ;  don't  take  them  all.' 
Miss  Carry  paid  no  heed.     She  was  far  too  much  exhausted ; 

but  pleased  and  satisfied,  also,  that  she  had  been  able  to  see  this 
fight  to  the  end.  And  she  remembered  enough  of  the  customs  of 
the  country  to  ask  the  two  gillies  to  take  a  dram — though  it  had 
to  come  from  their  own  bottle ;  she  said  she  would  see  that  was 
replenished  when  they  got  back  to  the  inn. 

It  was  a  beautiful  clear  evening  a^  they  all  of  them — the 
fishing  having  been  given  up  for  the  day — walked  away  through 
the  meadows,  and  up  into  the  road,  and  so  on  to  the  little  hamlet ; 
the  western  sky  was  shining  in  silver-grey  and  lemon  and  saflfron ; 
and  there  was  a  soft  sweet  feeling  almost  as  of  summer  in  the  air, 
though  the  year  was  yet  young.  They  had  got  six  fish  all  told ; 
that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Hodson's  boat  had  got  one  more  in  the  after- 
noon ;  while  Miss  Carry  had  managed  to  pick  up  a  small  thing  oiF 
eight  pounds  or  so  just  as  tbey  were  leaving  oflF.  The  fact  was, 
they  did  not  care  to  prosecute  the  fishing  till  the  last  moment ; 
for  there  was  to  be  a  little  kind  of  a  dinner-celebration  that 
evening ;  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  wanted  to  make  themselves  . 
as  smart  as  possible — though  the  possibilities,  as  a  rule,  don't  go 
very  far  in  the  case  of  a  fishing-party  in  a  Highland  inn — all  to 
pay  due  honour  to  the  bride. 

And  surely  if  ever  Meenie  could  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Bose- 
Meenie  it  was  on  this  evening  when  she  came  among  these 
stranger  folk — who  were  aware  of  her  story,  if  not  a  word  was  said 
or  hinted  of  it — and  found  all  the  women  be-petting  her.  And 
Mrs.  Douglas  was  there,  radiant  in  silk  and  ribbons,  if  somewhat 
austere  in  manner ;  and  the  big  good-natured  doctor  was  there, 
full  to  overflowing  with  jests  and  quips  and  occult  Scotch  stories  ; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  had  done  their  very  best  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  dining-room — though  Sutherlandshire  in  April  is  far 
from  being  Florida.  And  perhaps,  too.  Miss  Carry  was  a  little  paid 
out  when  she  saw  the  perfectly  servile  adulation  which  Mr.  J.  C. 
Huysen  (who  had  a  sensitive  heart,  according  to  the  young  men  of 
the  N.  Y.  Sun)  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  pretty  young  bride ;  though 
Mr.  Hodson  rather  interfered  with  that,  claiming  Mrs.  Strang  as 
his  own.  Of  course,  Miss  Kerfoot  was  rather  downhearted,  because 
of  the  absence  of  her  Tom  and  his  banjo ;  but  Bonald  had  promised 
her  she  should  kill  a  salmon  on  the  morrow ;  and  that  comforted 
her  a  little*    Mrs*  Lalor  had  recoveredj  and  was  chiefly  an  amused 
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spectator ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  about ;  and  she 
had  eyes. 

Altoget|ier  it  was  a  pleasant  enough  evening ;  for,  although 
the  Americans  and  the  Scotch  are  the  two  nations  out  of  all  the 
world  that  are  the  most  madly  given  to  after-dinner  speech- 
making,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted :  Mr.  Hodson  merely 
raised  his  glass  and  gave  ^  The  Bride ! '  and  Eonald  said  a  few 
manly  and  sensible  words  in  reply.  Even  Mrs.  Douglas  so  far 
forgot  the  majesty  of  Glengask  and  Orosay  as  to  become  quite 
complaisant ;  perhaps  she  reflected  that  it  was,  after  all,  cbiefly 
through  the  kindness  of  these  people  that  her  daughter  and  her 
daughter's  husband  had  been  placed  in  a  comfortable  and  assured 
position. 

Ronald  and  Meenie  had  scarcely  had  time  as  yet  to  cease  from 
being  lovers ;  and  so  it  was  that  on  this  same  night  he  presented 
her  with  two  or  three  more  of  those  rhymes  that  sometimes  he 
still  wrote  about  her  when  the  fancy  seized  him.  In  fact,  he  had 
written  these  verses  as  he  sate  on  the  deck  of  the  big  screw 
steamer,  when  she  was  slowly  steaming  up  the  Baasay  Sound. 

0  wliaHs  the  sweetest  thiny  there  is 

In  all  the  vjide,  wide  world  7 — 
A  rose  that  hides  its  deepest  scent 

hi  the  petals  closely  curled  ? 

Or  the  ho7iey  tJiaVs  in  the  clover ; 

Or  tlie  lark's  song  in  the  morn ; 
Or  the  wind  that  blows  in  summer 

Across  the  fields  of  com; 

Or  the  dew  t/iat  the  queen  of  the  fairies 

From  her  acorn-clialice  sips  ? 
Ahf  no ;  for  sweeter  aiid  sweeter  far 

Is  a  hiss  from  Meetiie's  lips  ! 

And  Meenie  was  pleased — perhaps,  indeed,  she  said  as  much  and 
showed  as  much,  when  nobody  was  by ;  but  all  the  same  she  hid 
away  the  little  fragment  among  a  mass  of  similar  secret  treasures 
she  possessed  ;  for  she  was  a  young  wife  now ;  and  fully  conscious 
of  the  responsibilities  of  her  position ;  and  well  was  she  aware 
that  it  would  never  do  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  nonsense  of 
that  kind  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  important  public 
duties  of  the  factor  of  Balnavrain. 

THE  END. 
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The  True  Theory  of  the  Preface: 

A  Confidential  Communication  to  all  Makers  of  Booka,^ 

APPARENTLY  the  txue  theory  of  the  Preface  is  apprehended 
by  very  few  of  those  who  are,  by  trade,  makers  of  books — 
to  use  Carlyle's  characterization  of  his  own  calling.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  indeed,  master  of  all  literary  arts,  is  highly  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  Preface,  which,  in  his  hands,  serves  to  drive  home  the 
bolt  of  his  argument,  and  to  rivet  it  firmly  on  the  other  side. 
Those  who  have  read  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  prefaces  know  what  to 
expect,  and  fall  to,  with  increased  appetite,  on  the  book  itself. 
But  not  many  men  may  wield  the  weapons  of  Mr.  Arnold,  and 
very  few,  as  I  have  said  already,  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
Preface.  Many,  ignorant  of  its  utility,  choose  to  ignore  it  alto- 
gether. INIore,  accepting  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  acquit  themselvesr 
of  it  in  the  most  perfunctory  fashion.  There  is  a  slight  survival 
of  the  tradition  which  made  the  appeal  to  the  Gentle  Reader  a  fit 
and  proper  custom.  But  nowadays  the  appeal  is  useless,  and  the 
Gentle  Reader— oh,  where  is  he  ?  In  the  days  when  there  was  a 
Gentle  Reader,  there  was  no  giant  critic  to  appal  the  trembling 
author  with  his  thunderous  Fee-Fo-Fum.  In  the  beginning,  when 
printing  was  a  new  invention,  it  served  for  the  multiplication  of 
books  alone  ;  newspapers  lagged  long  after  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
present  century  that  the  reading  public  began  to  allow  that  middle- 
man, the  critic,-4o  taste  and  try  before  they  buy.  The  Preface  in 
for-nia  paupeHa,  in  which  the  author  confessed  his  sinful  publica- 
tion, and  implored  forgiveness,  urging,  as  his  sole  excuses,  *  hunger 
and  request  of  friends,'  is  now  as  much  out  of  date  and  as  anti- 
quated in  style  as  the  fulsome  dedication  to  a  noble  patron.  The 
two  lived  together  and  died  together  about  the  time  when  the 
working  man    of    letters  moved  out  of  his  lodgings  in   Grub 

The  Preface  in  which  the  writer  takes  a  humorous  view  of 
his  own  work  is  a  late  device  ;  it  is  capable  of  good  results  in  the 
hands  of  a  literary  artist  like  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who 
p^ggests  in  the  pages  which  prepare  us  to  enjoy  his  record  of  *  An 

}  Copyright.  1885.    Brander  M^ttlie^s. 
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Inland  Voyage/  that  in  his  Preface  an  author  should  stand  afar  oflf 
and  look  at  his  book  aflFectionately,  if  he  will,  but  dispassionately. 
*  It  is  best,  in  such  circumstances,'  he  asserts,  *  to  represent  a 
delicate  shade  of  manner  between  humility  and  superiority,  as  if 
the  book  had  been  written  by  some  one  else,  and  you  had  merely 
ran  over  it  and  inserted  what  was  good.'  Clever  as  this  is,  and 
characteristic  and  delightful  as  its  humour  is,  I  feel  constrained 
to  assert  my  beUef  that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  standing  on  the  solid 
ground  of  a  sound  theory.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  writer  of  excep- 
tional gifts,  and  he  may  venture  on  liberties  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  rest  of  us :  his  example  affords  no  Eafe  rule  for  ordinary 
mortals.  In  the  Preface  a  man  must  take  himself  seriously,  for  a 
Preface  is  a  very  serious  thing.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
humorous  attitude  is  much  wiser  than  the  self-deprecatory  and 
the  apologetic,  which  are,  unfortunately,  far  more  common.  A 
humourist  has,  at  least,  a  wholesome  belief  in  himself,  and  he  can 
hide  his  doubting  sorrow  with  a  smile ;  whereas  the  plaintive 
author,  who  confesses  his  weakness  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  is  a 
sorry  spectacle,  that  no  man  may  respect. 

The  cause  of  the  apologetic  Preface  is  obvious  enough.  Al- 
though printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  the  Preface  is  the 
last  thing  written.  When  the  long  labour  of  composition  is  over 
at  last,  and  the  intense  strain  is  relaxed  suddenly,  then  it  is  that 
the  author  sits  down  to  his  Preface.  There  is  a  cooling  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  has  carried  him  through  his  work :  there  is 
often,  indeed,  a  violent  reaction ;  and  it  is  at  this  moment  of 
depression  and  despondency,  when  the  author  is  a  prey  to  dread 
doubt  about  his  book  and  about  himself,  that  the  Preface  has  to 
be  composed.  Just  then  the  author  sometimes  wonders  whether 
it  is  not  his  duty  to  throw  what  he  has  written  into  the  fire,  and 
so  rid  the  world  of  a  misconceived  and  misshapen  abortion. 
Rarely  is  this  feeling,  acute  as  it  is,  and  painful,  quite  strong 
enough  to  make  the  author  actually  cast  his  MS.  into  the 
grate — never  until,  like  Pendennis,  he  has  made  sure  that  the 
fire  is  out.  But  his  morbidity  of  spirit  and  his  self-distrust  find 
vent  in  the  Preface.  Not  unfrequently  is  the  Preface  worded  like 
a  last  dying  speech  and  confession.  As  M.  Octave  Uzanne  says 
in  the  lively  Preface  to  his  lively  little  book  called  the  *  Caprices 
d'un  Bibliophile,'  *  the  Preface  is  the  salutation  to  the  reader,  and 
too  often,  alas !  the  terrible  salutation  of  the  gladiators  to  Csesar 
— MorUuri  te  aalutant ! ' 

This  is  rank  heresy :  and  all  such  heretics  should  be  burnt  at 
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the  stake,  or  at  least  they  should  have  their  books  burnt  in  the 
market-place  by  the  common  hangman.  The  Preface  is  not  the 
fit  time  and  occasion  for  the  author  to  exhale  his  plaints,  to  make 
confession  of  his  sins,  and  to  promise  to  do  penance.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Preface  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  book,  except  the  Index.  Anybody  can  write  a 
book,  such  as  it  is,  but  only  a  gifted  man,  or  a  man  trained  in  the 
art,  can  write  a  Preface,  such  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  Preface  the  author  must  put  his  best  foot  foremost,  and 
this  is  often  the  premier  pas  qui  coute.  A  Preface  should  be 
appetising,  alluring,  enticing.  As  a  battle  well  joined  is  half 
won,  as  a  work  well  begun  is  half  done,  so  a  book  with  a  good 
Preface  is  half  way  on  the  high  road  to  success.  In  the  Preface 
the  author  oflfers  his  first-fruits  and  pours  his  libation.  In  the 
Preface  the  author  may  set  a  sample  of  his  text  as  in  a  show- 
window.  In  the  Preface  the  author  strikes  the  keynote  of  his 
work.  Therefore  must  the  good  Preface  set  forth  the  supreme 
excellence  of  the  book  it  should  precede,  as  a  brass  band  goes 
before  a  regiment.  As  delicately,  and  yet  as  unhesitatingly,  as 
the  composer  knows  how,  the  Preface  should  sound  triumphant 
paeans  of  exultant  self-praise.  There  is  no  need  that  a  Prefece 
should  be  long ;  it  takes  a  large  cart  to  carry  a  score  of  empty 
casks,  almost  worthless,  while  a  ten-thousand-dollar  diamond  may 
go  snugly  in  a  waistcoat  pocket.  But  a  Preface  must  be  strong 
enough  to  do  its  allotted  work.  Now  its  sJlotted  work — and  here 
we  are  laying  bare  the  secret  of  the  true  theory  of  the  Preface — 
is  to  furnish  to  the  unwitting  critic  a  syllabus  or  a  skeleton  of  the 
criticism  which  you  wish  to  have  him  write. 

The  thoughtless  may  declare  that  *  nobody  reads  a  Preface ; ' 
but  there  could  be  no  more  fatal  blunder.  Perhaps  that  im- 
palpable entity,  the  general  reader,  may  skip  it  not  infrequently ; 
but  that  tangible  terror,  the  critic,  never  fails  to  read  the  Preface, 
even  when  he  reads  no  further.  Now  and  again  the  general 
reader  may  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  Preface,  as  legislative 
assemblies  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  that  they  may  the  sooner  get  to  the  business  in  hand. 
The  critic  is  a  very  difierent  sort  of  person  from  the  general 
reader,  and  it  is  meat  and  drink  to  him  to  read  a  Preface.  The 
author  should  recognise  this  fact ;  he  should  accept  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  Preface.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  Pre- 
face was,  what  it  is  now,  and  what  it  should  be.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  reader,  who  read  it  rarely.    It  is  now,  as  we  have  seen 
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above,  anything  or  nothing,  sometimes  absent,  often  artless, 
seldom  apt.  It  should  be  a  private  letter  from  the  author  to  the 
critic  indicating  the  lines  upon  which  he  (the  author)  would  like 
him  (the  critic)  to  frame  his  opinion  and  to  declare  his  judgiaent. 
A  good  Preface  is  like  the  trick  modem  magicians  use,  when, 
under  pretence  of  giving  us  free  choice,  they  force  us  to  draw^the 
card  they  have  already  determined  upon.  So  if  a  book  hav^  a 
proper  Preface,  contrived  with  due  art,  the  critic  cannot  ch90se 
but  write  about  it  as  the  author  wishes.  A  master  of  the  craft 
will  blow  his  own  horn  in  the  Preface  of  his  book  so  skilfully 
and  so  unobtrusively  that  only  a  faint  echo  shall  linger  in  the  ear 
of  thecritic,  iterating  and  reiterating  the  Leit^Motiv  of  self- 
praise  until  the  charmed  reviewer  repeats  it  unconsciously.   . 

Of  course  it  is  not  easy  for  a  gentleman  to  praise  himself 
publicly  as  he  feels  he  deserves  to  be  praised.  The  pleasantest 
and  most  profitable  Preface  for  the  beginner  ia  book-making  is 
the  introduction  by  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  literature. 
Then,  by  a  strange  reversal  of  custom,  it  is  the  celebrity  who  waits 
at  the  door  like  an  usher  to  declare  the  titles  of  the  young  man 
who  is  about  to  cross  the  threshold  for  the  first  time.  Thus  the 
young  author  has  granted  io  him  a  passport  by  which  he  may 
gain  admittance  where  else  he  might  not  enter.  Jules  Janin  was 
a  master-hand  at  the  issuing  of  these  introductory  letters  of 
credit ;  he  was  easy  and  good-natured,  and  rarely  or  never  did  he 
refuse  a  novice  the  alms  of  a  Preface.  Janin  had  the  ear  of  the 
public,  and  he  liked  to  lead  the  public  by  the  ear.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  liked  the  opportunity  of  using  his  high  praise  of  the  new  comer 
slyly  to  deal  a  blow  between  the  ribs  or  under  tlfe  belt  of  some 
old  favourite  whose  reputation  came  between  him  and  the  sun. 
He  who  makes  the  Preface  to  another's  book  stands  on  a  vantage 
ground  and  is  free  from  responsibility;  he  may  classify  under 
heads  the  things  that  he  hates,  and  then  in  accordance  with  the 
precept  and  the  practice  of  Donnybrook  hit  a  head  wherever  he 
sees  it.  Truly  a  man  may  wish,  *  0  that  mine  enemy  would  let 
me  write  his  Preface !  Could  I  not  damn  with  faint  praise  and 
stab  with  sharp  insinuendo  ? ' — to  use  the  labour-saving  and  much 
needed  word  thoughtlessly  inyented  by  the  sable  legislator  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  Preface  by  another  hand  is  often  a  pleasant  device  for  the 
display  of  international  courtesy.  Merimee  introduced  Turgenef 
to  the  Parisians.  In  the  United  States  an  English  author  may  be 
presented  to  the  public  by  an  American  celebrity,  and  in  Great 
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Britain  an  American  book  may  be  published  with  a  voucher  of 
its  orthodoxy  signed  by  some  dignitary  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
erudite  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  prepared  a  Preface  for  an 
English  reprint  of  a  book  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's.  Thus 
Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  wrote  a  graceful  paper  to  precede  the  autho- 
rised American  edition  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  delightful 
*  Vignettes  in  Rhyme.'  The  exalted  friend  of  the  author  who  pro- 
vides the  introduction,  if  he  be  but  a  true  friend,  may  praise  far 
more  highly  than  even  the  wiliest  author  would  dare  to  praise  him- 
self. If  he  understands  the  obligation  of  his  position  and  does  his 
duty,  he  should  blare  the  trumpet  boldly  and  bang  the  big  drum 
mightily,  and  bid  the  whole  world  walk  up  and  see  the  show 
which  is  just  about  to  begin.  Even  if  the  public  be  dull  and 
laggard  and  refuse  to  be  charmed,  the  author  has  at  least  the 
signed  satisfaction  for  once  in  his  life  of  hearing  his  effort 
properly  appreciated  at  its  exact  vsdue.  If  by  any  chance  he  is  a 
truly  modest  man — a  rare  bird  indeed,  a  white  blackbird — ^he 
may  have  some  slight  qusdms  of  conscience  on  seeing  himself 
overpraised  in  the  pages  of  his  own  book.  But  these  qualms  are 
subdued  easily  enough  for  the  most  part.  *  I  never  saw  an  author 
in  my  life — saving  perhaps  one,'  says  the  Autocrat  whom  Mr. 
Sala  politely  presented  to  the  British  public,  *  that  did  not  purr  as 
audibly  as  a  full-grown  domestic  cat  on  having  his  fur  smoothed 
the  right  way  by  a  skilful  hand.' 

In  default  of  a  friend  speaking  as  one  having  authority,  the 
author  must  perforce  write  his  own  Preface  and  declare  his  own 
surpassing  virtues.  The  old-&shioned  Preface,  inscribed  to  the 
Gentle  Header  of  the  vague  and  doubtful  past,  often  failed  to  reach 
its  address.  The  Prefece  of  the  new  school,  constructed  according 
to  the  true  theory,  is  intended  solely  for  the  critic.  Now  the 
critic  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  Gentle  Eeader,  and  he  must  be 
addressed  accordingly.  He  studies  the  Preface  carefully  to  see 
what  bits  he  can  chip  away  to  help  build  his  own  review.  *  A 
good  Preface  is  as  essential  to  put  the  reader  into  good  humour, 
as  a  good  prologue  to  a  play,'  so  the  author  of  the  *  Curiosities  of 
Literature '  tells  us ;  but  nowadays  our  plays  have  no  prologues, 
and  it  is  the  critic  whom  the  Preface  must  put  into  good  humour. 
Now,  the  critic  is  not  the  ogre  he  is  often  represented ;  he  is  a 
man  like  ourselves,  a  man  having  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  a  man  often  overworked  and  often  bound  down  to  a 
distasteful  task.  He  is  quick  to  take  a  hint.  For  his  benefit  the 
Preface  should  fairly  bristle  with  hints.     The   Preface  should 
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insinuate  adroitly  that  the  book  it  precedes  is — ^in  the  choice 
phrase  of  the  advertisement — *  a  felt  want  filled.'  This  need  not 
be  done  bmtally  and  nakedly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to 
lead  the  mind  of  the  critic  by  easy  steps.  Dwell  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  declare  that  in  the  present  work  it  has 
been  regarded  for  the  first  time  from  a  new  and  particular  point 
of  view.  Point  out,  modestly  but  firmly,  the  special  advantages 
which  the  author  has  enjoyed,  and  which  make  him  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  Casually  let  drop,  in  quotation  marks,  a  few 
words  of  high  praise  once  addressed  to  the  author  by  a  great  man, 
now  no  longer  with  us,  and  trust  that  you  have  done  all  in  your 
power  to  merit  such  gratifying  encomiums.  You  may  even  ven- 
ture to  intimate  that  although  you  cannot  expect  the  profane 
vulgar  to  see  the  transcendent  merit  of  your  work,  yet  the 
favoured  few  of  keener  insight  will  recognise  it  at  once  :  flattery 
is  a  legal  tender  without  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  critic  accepts 
it  as  readily,  perhaps,  as  the  author.  The  critic  is  only  a  fellow 
human  being  after  all,  and  like  the  rest  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  he  is  quite  ready  to  take  us  at  our  own  valuation.  Hold 
the  head  up;  look  the  world  in  the  eye;  and  he  is  a  churlish 
critic  who  does  not  at  least  treat  you  with  respect. 

But  if  the  Preface  is  weak  in  tone,  if  it  is  nerveless,  if  it  is 
apologetic,  then  the  critic  takes  the  author  at  his  word  and  has  a 
poor  opinion  of  him,  and  expresses  his  opinion  in  plain  language. 
If  you  throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court,  the  critic  gives 
you  at  once  the  fall  penalty  of  the  law.  Confess  a  lamb  and  the 
critic  hangs  you  for  a  sheep.  Give  him  but  five  lines  of  Preface 
and  he  can  damn  any  book.  Acknowledge  any  obligation,  however 
slight,  and  the  critic  pounces  upon  it ;  and  your  character  for 
originality  is  lost.  Every  admission  will  be  used  against  you.  He 
believes  that  you  undervalue  your  indebtedness  to  others ;  and  if 
you  rashly  call  his  attention  to  it  he  tries  to  balance  the  account 
by  overstating  your  debt.  I  know  an  author  who  had  studied  a 
subject  for  years,  contributing  from  time  to  time  to  periodicals  an 
occasional  paper  on  certain  of  its  sub-divisions,  until  at  last  he 
was  ready  to  write  his  book  about  it ;  his  honesty  moved  him  to 
say  in  the  Preface  of  the  volume  that  he  had  made  use  of  articles 
in  certain  magazines  and  reviews.  He  did  not  specifically  declare 
that  these  articles  were  his  own  work,  and  so  one  critic  called  the 
book  a  compilation  from  recent  periodical  literature,  leaving  the 
reader  to  infer  that  the  author  had  been  caught  decking  himself 
out  in  borrowed  plumes.     Two  fiiends  of  the  same  author  kindly 
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consented  to  read  the  proof  sheetR  of  another  of  his  books ;  and  in 
the  Preface  thereof  he  thanked  them  by  name  for  *  the  invaluable 
aid  they  have  kindly  given  me  in  the  preparation  of  these  pages 
for  the  press/  One  critic  took  advantage  of  this  acknowledgment 
to  credit  the  two  friends  with  a  material  share  in  the  work  of 
which  they  had  only  read  the  proof.  The  author  of  that  remark- 
able book,  *The  Story  of  a  Country  Town/  wrote  a  most  pathetic 
Preface,  a  cry  of  doubt  wrung  from  his  heart;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  favourable  review  of  the  volume,  the  praise  of 
which  had  not  been  dampened  by  the  Preface. 

The  only  safe  rule  is  resolutely  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  the 
book  in  the  Preface,  and  to  be  silent  as  to  its  faults.  Do  not 
apologise  for  anything.  Confess  nothing.  If  there  are  omissions, 
pride  yourself  on  them.  If  the  book  has  an  inevitable  defect, 
boast  of  it.  A  man  has  the  qualities  of  his  faults,  says  the 
French  maxim ;  in  a  Preface,  a  man  must  defiantly  set  up  bis 
faults  as  qualities.  Of  course  this  needs  to  be  done  with  the 
greatest  skill ;  and  it  is  seen  in  perfection  only  in  the  Prefaces  of 
those  who  have  both  taste  and  tact,  and  who  combine  a  masculine 
vigour  of  handling  with  a  feminine  delicacy  of  touch.  Anybody 
can  write  a  book — as  I  have  said  already — but  only  a  man  singu- 
larly gifted  by  nature  and  richly  cultivated  by  art  can  write  a 
Preface  as  it  ought  to  be  written. 

If  common  decency  requires  absolutely  that  the  author  con- 
fess something,  an  indebtedness  to  a  predecessor,  or  the  like,  even 
then  this  confession  must  not  encumber  and  disfigure  the  Preface. 
Dismiss  the  thought  of  the  confession  wholly  from  your  mind 
while  you  are  composing  the  Preface.  Then  declare  your  in- 
debtedness and  avow  any  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  of  which  you 
may  have  been  guilty — in  a  note,  in  a  modest  and  unobtrusive 
little  note,  either  at  the  end  of  the  book  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  critic  always  reads  the  Preface,  but  only  a  man  really 
interested  in  the  subject  ever  digs  into  a  note.  A  footnote,  lurk- 
ing shyly  in  fine  type,  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for  a  man  to 
confess  his  sins  in.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  post- 
poning the  bad  quarter-of-an-hour  as  long  as  possible — ^that  is  to 
say,  to  the  very  end  of  the  book.  When  the  aspiring  dramatist 
brought  his  tragedy  to  Sheridan  as  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane, 
he  said  that  he  had  written  the  prologue  himself  and  he  had  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  perhaps  Mr.  Sheridan  would  favour  him  with 
an  epilogue.  *  An  epilogue,  my  dear  sir,'  cried  Sheridan ;  *  it 
will  never  come  to  that ! ' 
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In  talking  over  the  true  theory  of  the  Preface  with  friends 
engaged  in  other  trades  than  that  of  letters,  I  have  found  that 
the  same  principle  obtains  elsewhere.  A  learned  professor  told 
me  that  he  never  declared  the  limitations  of  his  course  in  his 
first  lecture ;  he  preferred  to  begin  by  getting  the  attention  of 
the  students;  when  he  had  once  acquired  this,  why,  then  he 
found  occasion  casually  in  the  second  or  third,  or  even  the  fourth, 
lecture  to  let  his  hearers  know,  as  if  by  accident,  just  what  bounds 
he  proposed  to  set  to  his  discourse.  The  case  of  the  dramatist 
is  even  harder,  for  an  acknowledgment  of  any  kind  printed  in 
the  playbill,  before  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first  act  for  the  first 
time,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  most  apologetic  Preface. 
Dramatists  have  always  availed  themselves  of  the  royal  privilege 
of  prigging — or,  if  this  sound  unseemly,  let  us  say,  of  taking  their 
goods  wherever  they  found  them.  So  many  playwrights  have 
presented  as  new  and  original  plays  which  were  ^  not  translated, 
only  taken  from  the  French,'  that  critics  are  wary  and  suspicious. 
They  are  inclined  to  believe  the  worst  of  their  fellow-man  when 
he  has  written  a  play :  after  all,  as  M.  Thiers  said,  it  is  so  easy 
not  to  write  a  tragedy  in  five  acts.  But  if  a  man  has  written  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts  or  a  comedy  in  three,  if  a  man  is  an  honest 
man,  and  if  he  is  under  some  trifling  obligations  to  some  forgotten 
predecessor,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  The  critics  are  sure  to  suppose 
that  the  author  has  understated  his  indebtedness.  If  he  say  he 
took  a  hint  for  a  scene  or  a  character  from  Schiller  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott  or  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  critics  are  likely  to  record  that 
the  play  is  derived  from  Schiller,  or  Scott,  or  Dumas.  If  he  say 
his  plot  was  suggested  by  a  part  of  an  old  play,  they  are  likely  to 
set  it  down  as  founded  on  the  old  play.  If  he  confess  that  his 
piece  is  remotely  founded  on  another  in  a  foreign  tongue,  they 
call  it  an  adaptation.  And  if  he,  in  the  excess  of  his  honesty, 
presents  his  play  humbly  as  an  adaptation,  they  go  a  step  farther 
and  accept  it  as  a  translation,  and  are  even  capable  of  finding 
fault  with  it,  because  it  does  not  exactly  reproduce  the  original. 
If  Mr.  Pinero,  when,  in  his  charming  comedy  *The  Squire,'  he 
sought  to  bring  the  scent  of  the  hay  across  the  footlights,  had 
made  an  allusion  to  Mr,  Hardy's  story,  not  a  few  dramatic  critics 
would  have  called  the  play  an  adaptation  of  the  story— which  it 
was  not.  It  is  impossible  for  the  dramatist  to  frame  an  acknow- 
ledgment which  shall  declare  with  mathematical  precision  his 
indebtedness  to  any  given  predecessor  for  a  bit  of  colour,  for  a 
vague  suggestion  of  character,  for  a  stray  hint  of  a  situation,  or 
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for  a  small  but  pregnant  knot  of  man  and  motive.  It  cannot  be 
set  down  in  plain  figures.  Unfortunately  for  him  who  writes  for 
the  stage,  the  playbill  which  everybody  reads  is  the  only  prefiice ; 
and  there  are  no  footnotes  possible.  The  dramatist  has  to  confess 
his  obligation  at  the  very  worst  moment,  or  else  for  ever  after 
hold  his  peace.  But  this  is  not  the  time  for  a  discussion  of 
the  ethics  of  plagiarism,  which  would  lead  me  too  far  afield. 

*  A  preface,  being  the  entrance  to  a  book,  should  invite  by  its 
beauty.  An  elegant  porch  announces  the  splendour  of  the  in- 
terior,' said  the  elder  Disraeli,  setting  forth  the  theory  of  the 
Preface  as  it  was  in  the  past.  But  this  is  not  the  new  and  true 
theory  of  the  Preface,  which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
in  the  study  of  every  Maker  of  Books : — *  If  you  want  to  have 
your  book  criticised  favourably,  give  yourself  a  good  notice  in 
the  Preface ! '  This  is  the  true  theory,  in  the  very  words  of  its 
discoverer.  If  it  is  not  absolutely  sound  and  water-tight,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  an  admirable  working  hypothesis.  Although  others 
had  had  faint  glimmerings  of  the  truth,  it  was  left  for  a  friend 
of  mine  to  formulate  it  finally  and  as  I  have  given  it  here.  To 
him  are  due  the  thanks  of  all  Makers  of  Books — ^and  he  is  a 
publisher. 

Brander  Matthews. 


IS7 


A  Tale  of  a  Pike. 


AMONG  the  inhabitants  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  greater  fraud  and  disappointment  than  the  pike. 
Other  fish  have  a  character  and  ideal,  and  live  up  to  them ;  he  is 
only  reliable  in  so  far  as  that  he  is  certain  to  disappoint  expectation 
— to  be  shy  when  he  should  be  ravenous,  and  ravenous  when  he 
should  be  shy.  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  expert  anglers,  or  of 
those  who  write  books  on  fishing ;  I  only  give  it  as  the  result  of 
my  own  experience,  the  experience  of  an  ignorant  cockney. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  pike  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
It  used  to  be  my  invariable  custom  to  spend  about  a  month  in 
summer  in  a  quiet  Northumbrian  inn  on  the  banks  of  the  Till. 
My  reasons  for  doing  so  I  am  not  obliged  to  state.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  my  firiend  Tom  Burton's  father  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  perhaps  because  I  have  a  poet's  love  of  the  low  blue 
Cheviot  HiUs  and  the  silent  prosperous  district  over  which  they 
cast  their  shadow ;  and  as  a  third  *  perhaps '  I  will  say  that  it 
possibly  may  have  been  because  Mary  Burton,  Tom's  sister,  is 
the  sweetest  and  loveliest  maid  on  the  Borders.  Indeed  it  was 
through  thinking  so  much  of  her  that  ever  I  came  to  see  the 
pike  at  all — I  say  *  the  pike,'  because  it  is  to  one  particular  jack  I 
refer. 

I  will  explain  how  it  came  about.  As  I  am  of  a  reserved 
disposition,  and  dislike  being  teased  about  my  aflfairs,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  blind  my  associates  in  London  as  to  my  real  purposes 
in  the  North  of  England ;  so  before  I  took  my  second  journey  I 
bought  a  beautiful  trouting-rod,  and  spent  a  fabulous  sum  on 
tackle  of  various  descriptions,  and  gave  out  that  I  had  become  an 
enthusiastic  angler.  Such  nonsense  as  that  was,  to  be  sure !  But 
by  reading  old  Walton  I  gained  enough  of  knowledge  to  serve 
conversational  purposes,  and  when  I  came  home  I  made  no  scruple 
to  tell  a  number  of  extraordinary  stories  regarding  the  havoc  I 
had  made  among  the  trout,  and  even  (Heaven  forgive  me !)  the 
salmon.    I  4o  not  cluim  to  possess  any  ea^traordinajy  inventive 
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powers  on  account  of  these  imaginative  performances;  on  the 
contrary,  observation  has  taught  me  that  among  anglers  the  gift 
is  quite  common. 

With  me  fishing  was  a  very  simple  process.  But  before  I 
describe  it  let  me  enter  a  much-needed  protest  against  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  reference  to  my  favourite  river  as  *  the  deep  and 
sullen  Till.'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Flodden  Hill  it  does  happen 
to  flow  languidly  in  the  midst  of  great  green  haughs — and  how 
beautiful  they  are  in  June,  when  the  silvery  hue  of  the  daisies  is 
broken  only  by  the  gold  of  buttercups  in  the  centre  and  the  blue  of 
speedwells  lining  the  river-brink  I — and  its  slow  pace  is  still  further 
retarded  by  several  mill-dams ;  but  travel  either  up  or  down,  you 
will  find  it  streaming  gaily  past  rock  and  boulder,  or  clasping  in 
its  great  arms  a  buxom  island  clothed  with  long  grass  and  fern, 
out  of  which  trees  of  various  kinds  are  projected.  If  I  do  not 
inform  my  readers  which  part  I  admire  most,  it  is  for  good  and 
sufiicient  reasons.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  portions  of  the  river.  On  the  one  bank  a  great  wood 
stretches  away  for  miles,  overshadowing  a  cool  and  shaded  walk, 
and  the  innermost  trees  wave  their  branches  over  the  river ;  on 
the  other  is  a  steep  and  broken  incline,  with  gorse  and  bracken 
enough  on  it  to  form  a  tolerably  good  fox-cover.  Past  the  wood 
and  the  whin  the  river  dances  in  broken  streams  that  are  a  joy  to 
the  heart  of  a  trout-fisher. 

I  am  not  a  real  but  only  a  make-believe  angler,  and  there- 
fore, when  I  sallied  forth  with  rod  and  line,  I  carefully  avoided 
the  streams.  On  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  had  been  tempted 
to  take  any  other  course  one  of  two  things  had  invariably  happened. 
Either  my  flies  had  caught  the  tree-tops  and  been  lost  there,  or,  if  I 
did  manage  to  get  them  on  to  the  water,  they  speedily  got  hanked 
on  the  weeds  and  sufl^ered  the  same  fate.  As  a  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque I  adored  the  streams,  and  especially  at  even,  when  the 
rising  moon  happened  to  shine  straight  down  the  river,  and  the 
water,  like  Time,  moved  ever  on  with  its  sob  or  smile  over  and 
past  the  shadows  that  waved  or  were  motionless,  past  them  as  it  had 
rolled  past  their  ancestors  ere  the  trees  that  cast  them  had  being, 
past  them  as  it  will  roll  past  their  innumerable  successors ;  for 
the  brief  shadows  endure  but  for  an  hour,  while  the  river  goes  on 
for  ever.  But  as  an  angler  I  hated  the  streams.  My  favourite 
place  for  fishing  was  in  the  pool  above  them.  Close  beside  it  was 
an  old  willow-tree,  the  roots  of  which  had  been  laid  bare  by  the 
floods.  The  tree  itself,  though  green  and  healthy,  hadfalleia 
almost  prostrate  in  a  'downward  direction.     About  seventy  yardfl 
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further  up  was  one  of  those  great  beds  of  weed  that  are  so  nume- 
rous in  a  hot  summer. 

My  method  of  fishing,  as  I  have  hinted,  was  simplicity  itself. 
It  was  merely  to  cast  a  line  with  a  worm  into  this  hole,  sit  down, 
light  a  pipe  or  cigar,  and  watch  the  float.  In  the  course  of  half- 
an-hour  or  so  a  bobbing  up  and  down  of  the  cork  would  give 
warning  that  something  was  at  the  bait.  My  plan  was  to  give 
the  creature  plenty  of  time.  If  it  continued  to  tug  for  five 
minutes  or  so  I  would  lug  it  out,  generally  to  find  that  it  was  an 
abominable  eel.  Sometimes,  however,  the  appearance  of  a  perch 
would  diversify  the  proceedings  and  afford  me  immense  gratifica- 
tion. I  was  rendered  exceedingly  proud  once  by  getting  no  fewer 
than  four  of  these,  to  my  mind,  beautiful  fish,  in  little  more  than 
as  many  minutes. 

I  was  no  angler,  and  I  took  no  delight  in  angling,  but  as  I  sat 
in  the  shade  of  the  willow-tree  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the  water 
rats  playing  among  the  branches,  or  the  little  rabbits  popping  in 
and  out  of  their  holes  on  the  banks,  or  a  water-hen  feeding  its 
brood  of  young  ones  swimming  after  her  like  so  many  tiny  balls 
of  black  wool.  One  day,  while  thus  watching  and  musing,  my 
eye  happening  to  fall  upon  the  water,  what  was  my  delight  and 
surprise  to  notice  a  great,  fine-looking  fish  floating  close  to  the 
weeds.  He  might  be  perhaps  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
never  moved  except  almost  automatically  to  wave  his  fin  or  slightly 
bend  his  tail.  It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see 
closely  for  the  first  time  any  fine,  healthy  wild  creature,  and  I 
might  have  watched  this  one  long  enough  but  that  I  was  desirous 
of  knowing  its  name;  I  therefore  signalled  to  the  gamekeeper, 
who  was  coming  along  with  his  gun,  and  asked  him  what  it  was. 

*  Bless  you,  sir,'  he  answered,  *  it's  but  an  ugly  pike.  That  is 
his  hole ;  you  may  see  him  any  day,  and  if  it  wam't  for  the  tree- 
roots  and  the  weeds  and  the  bad  landing-place,  I  would  quick 
shift  him  with  a  net.  I  killed  over  a  hundred  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer.     They  had  fairly  destroyed  the  trout-fishing.' 

The  keeper,  whose  acquaintance  with  me  was  of  long  standing, 
sat  down  and  told  me  a  number  of  extraordinary  stories  about 
pike.  I  was  interested  but  not  moved.  To  hear  about  the  pike 
was  pleasant  enough,  but  to  fish  for  him  would  have  demanded 
too  much  exertion  in  hot  weather.  So  I  smoked  and  listened  in 
a  very  calm  and  dispassionate  state  of  mind. 

The  evening  after,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  river-side  with  Mary 
Burton,  I  happened  in  an  evil  hour  to  relate  to  her  this  incident 
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of  the  pike,  enlarging  for  dramatic  eflFect  on  his  ferocity  and 
appetite. 

My  relations  with  Mary  need  explanation,  I  had  been  her 
lover  for  several  years,  but  it  was  one  of  her  peculiarities  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  secret.  As  well  as  being  the  prettiest  she  was  the 
shyest  girl  in  the  district.  Although  there  was  no  barrier  to  our 
union,  she  always  put  me  oflF  when  I  asked  her  to  allow  me  to  ask 
her  father's  consent  to  its  taking  place.  That  night,  under  the 
orchard  trees,  before  parting  with  her,  I  was  urging  my  suit  with 
more  than  usual  impetuosity,  when  all  at  once  a  bright  look 
flashed  upon  the  drooping  face. 

*  Well,  dear,'  she  said,  *  I  will  when — '  and  at  this  word  the 
soft  eyes  began  to  twinkle  with  mischief,  and  the  sweet  lips  to 
assume  their  sauciest  curl — *when — when — you  catch  that 
pike !  Good  night ! '  and  before  I  had  quite  recovered  from  the 
shock  her  light  dress  had  disappeared  into  the  house,  whence  a 
moment  after  issued  a  single  peal  of  soft,  low,  mocking  laughter. 

For  a  while  I  felt  as  a  man  feels  who  has  been  *  chaflFed '  and 
made  ridiculous  when  he  was  rather  inclined  to  show  oflF.  In  the 
darkness  my  face  flushed  to  think  what  a  useless  *  tailor ' — their 
strongest  term  of  contempt — I  must  appear  to  these  country  people. 
But  the  joke  had  been  made  in  a  style  too  pleasant  for  it  to  wound 
deeply,  and  with  a  little  efibrt  I  soon  rallied,  but  it  was  with  a 
curious  sense  of  pique.  *  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,  ladybird,' 
I  said  to  myself  on  my  way  back  to  the  inn ;  *  they  laugh  best  who 
laugh  last,  and  it  will  be  your  turn  to  blush  when  I  throw  down 
that  pike  at  your  feet.'  How  thankful  I  felt  at  that  moment  for 
having  brought  with  me  some  books  on  angling  !  Before  going  to 
bed  I  had  learned  what  each  of  them  had  to  say  about  the  pike, 
and  nothing  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  more  encouraging. 

*  A  fresh- water  shark,'  said  one ;  *  the  most  ravenous  of  river  fishes,' 
paid  another ;  *  will  swallow  anything,'  averred  a  third  ;  *  nught  be 
killed  with  a  rusty  hook  and  a  clothes-line,'  contemptuously  said 
a  fourth  great  authority.    *  Ho,  ho,  ladybird,'  I  thought  to  myself, 

*  little  did  you  know  bow  easy  was  the  task  you  set  me.  Evidently 
you  knew  no  more  about  the  pike  than  I  did.'  Had  there  been 
proper  tackle  at  hand  I  should  have  gone  to  the  river-side  before 
going  to  bed,  so  sure  did  I  feel  that  Master  Jack  could  be  had  for 
the  asking.  While  I  slept  that  night  he  was  slain  a  hundred 
times  and  more,  and  each  time  I  awoke  and  discovered  the  mistake 
J  vowed  afresh  that  he  should  not  see  to-morrow's  sun  go  down. 

To  inJ^ke  assurance  4ouWy  sure  I  slipped  over  next  mof ning  to 
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the  gamekeeper's  cottage  to  get  his  advice  on  some  minor  points, 
and  also  to  borrow  a  stout  rod  and  line,  my  own  accoutrements 
being  meant  for  small  trout  fishing.  Before  starting  I  jotted  down 
what  the  books  seemed  to  think  the  favourite  baits.  Thase  were, 
a  lamp  of  fat  bacon,  an  eel's  head,  a  frog,  a  small  trout,  and  a 
minnow  ;  others  were  given,  but  these  seemed  the  most  popular, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  set  down.  I  resolved  to  say  nothing  to  the  keeper  about  my 
book-knowledge,  but  to  test  the  one  by  the  other.  When  I 
entered  the  paddock  in  front  of  the  dog-kennels,  he  was  stripped 
to  the  shirt  beside  a  tub  of  water,  busily  engaged  washing  a  liver- 
and-white  setter. 

*  Good  morning,  James,'  I  said  affably.     *  You  seem  busy.' 

*  Very,  sir.  Gettin'  the  dogs  right  for  next  month.  They 
were  dressed  yesterday,  and  they're  gettin'  a  wesh  this  morning. 
Come  up  in  a  week  and  see  the  difference  of  them.' 

*  I  am  rather  sorry  you  are  so  much  engaged,  as  I  had  a  slight 
favour  to  ask  ;  but  take  a  taste  of  this  to  kill  the  odour  of  these 
animals,'  and  I  handed  him  a  flask  with  which  I  had  specially 
armed  myself,  for  I  have  not  spent  so  much  time  in  the  country 
without  learning  the  surest  way  to  *  fetch '  a  gamekeeper.  *  The 
truth  is,'  I  continued,  *  I've  taken  a  strong  notion  to  fish  for  pike^ 
but  I  have  no  suitable  rod ;  and  besides,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  and  would  like  a  hint  from  you.' 

This  was  enough.  A  strong  rod  and  line  could  easily  be  pro- 
cured, and  for  the  rest  I  learned  that  my  baits  were  as  likely  as 
not  to  meet  with  success ;  *  only,'  said  my  Mentor  honestly,  *  I 
never  try  pike  myself  except  with  the  net.'  His  information  was 
all  second-hand.  As  I  went  away — to  meet  him  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  when,  as  he  thought,  the  dogs  would  be  washed,  the  ferrets 
fed,  and  other  pressing  duties  done — I  carelessly  remarked : 

'  I  would  stand  you  a  bottle  of  the  best  whisky,  Robson,  if 
you  could  put  me  up  to  getting  that  pike  at  the  willow-tree  some 
time  this  week.' 

*  If  you  mean  it  I'll  try,'  answered  the  gamekeeper. 

That  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  I  might  have  been  seen  with 
a  gigantic  rod,  twenty  feet  long  and  of  tremendous  weight, 
labouring  at  my  accustomed  place,  heaving  a  huge  piece  of  bacon 
over  the  weeds  and  letting  it  float  down  past  the  pool  into  the 
stream.  It  was  very  exciting  at  first,  for  every  few  minutes  the 
pike  seem  to  be  there,  until  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  bait 
caught  in  weeds  or  stones.     After  two  hours  of  such  exercise  my 
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arms  ached  fearfully,  so,  throwing  my  bait  into  the  pool  with  a 
float,  I  sat  down  and  smoked  in  the  semi-despair  of  smothered 
expectation.  Fruitlessly,  however;  darkness  came,  and  I  was 
forced  to  go  home  with  an  empty  basket.  That  night  I  scored 
fat  bacon  out  of  all  my  books,  and  on  the  morning  continued  the 
campaign  with  an  eelV  head.  With  a  bait  like  that  I  felt  myself 
insulting  the  enemy,  and  was  hardly  disappointed  when  once  more 
the  sun  went  down  without  Jack  as  much  as  venturing  out.  Next 
day,  however,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  succeed.  The  keeper 
had  procured  a  beautiful  yellow  frog,  and  all  the  ancient  and 
modem  writers  seemed  to  agree  that  this  was  the  lure  most 
tempting  to  a  hungry  jack.  My  piscatorial  tutor  put  it  nicely  on 
the  hooks — so  nicely  that  it  swam  about  with  evident  enjoyment 
and  agility.  lie  had  a  big  float  to  keep  it  from  sinking  too  far 
down,  and  sinkers  to  hinder  it  from  rising  too  far  up ;  it  was 
gently  and  firmly  coerced  into  pursuing  a  strict  via  media.  Still 
Jack  was  not  tempted.  He  made  no  effort  to  contest  the  owner- 
ship of  the  frog ;  and  that  unhappy  animal,  after  struggling  until 
I  was  sorry  for  it,  finally  managed  to  escape  by  swimming  into 
the  weeds.  When  I  drew  out  the  line  he  was  off"  and  away.  I 
felt  too  dispirited  to  try  another,  and  my  belief  in  the  voracity  of 
the  pike  was  greatly  shaken.  I  grew  desperate,  and  seriously 
meditated  asking  the  keeper  to  kill  a  pike  for  me  with  the  net, 
which  I  was  prepared  to  affirm  was  my  friend  at  the  willow-tree. 
I  reserved  that,  however,  as  the  last  resource  of  a  baffled  and 
beaten  lover. 

My  next  effort  was  with  a  minnow.  At  first  I  tried  to  follow 
the  keeper's  directions  and  work  it  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  weeds,  but  as  the  only  result  of  this  was  that  my  line  caught 
on  the  bottom,  I  flung  it  in  with  a  cork-float.  This  time  I 
imagined  that  I  was  really  to  be  successful,  for  as  I  lay  and 
watched,  down  with  a  strong,  long  pull  went  the  cork.  My  hands 
shook  with  excitement  as  I  seized  the  rod  and  felt  a  weight  at  it 
such  as  I  had  never  felt  before.  With  a  strong  effbrt  I  struggled 
to  remember  all  I  had  read  and  heard  about  running  a  great  fish, 
and  most  warily  and  cautiously  set  about  landing  the  monster. 
But  he  wouldn't  run.  When  I  pulled  he  put  a  great  stress  on 
the  line ;  when  I  gave  him  his  way  he  did  not  move  more  than  a 
few  feet.  This  did  not  last  long,  for  if  he  would  not  *  play '  I 
thought  the  sooner  I  got  him  out  the  better ;  so,  man  against  fish, 
we  both  pulled,  with  the  consequence  that  I  proved  the  stronger, 
and  to  my  infinite  disgust  succeeded  in  placing  upon  the  green- 
sward a  monstrous  eel !     I  felt  hurt.    The  denizens  of  the  deep 
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seemed  to  be  having  a  small  joke  at  me.     Nevertheless,  I  tried 
again  with  minnow,  and  got  another  great  eel  but  no  pike. 

Next  day,  when  trying  with  trout,  I  nerved  myself  with  the 
thought  that  this  was  my  last  but  best  chance.  The  day  was 
approaching  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  return  to 
London,  and  even  had  that  not  been  the  case  I  wanted  the 
courage  requisite  to  try  any  more  devices.  I  prayed  the  gods  to 
be  propitious  to  one  struggling  so  hard  to  achieve  a  great  object 
by  honourable  means,  and  in  my  inmost  heart  I  threatened  them 
that  I  would  say  farewell  to  honesty  if  they  failed  me.  All  was 
of  no  use.  As  I  was  exerting  all  my  muscle  to  make  a  big  cast 
with  my  gigantic  rod  the  hook  caught  in  a  whin  bush  behind  me, 
and,  crack  !  the  top  was  broken.  Sorrowfully  and  despairingly  I 
took  up  the  fragments,  and  with  a  long  and  dismal  face  carried 
them  back  to  the  keeper.  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  patience. 
My  gloom  was  momentarily  dispersed,  however,  when  I  entered 
the  paddock.  The  man  of  traps  and  guns,  crimson  with  rage, 
and  with  a  great  board  in  his  hand,  was  careering  in  full  chase 
after  a  fine  game  bantam  I  had  often  admired  on  previous  occa- 
sions. *It  has  nearly  killed  his  best  carrier  pigeon,'  said  his 
comely  wife,  in  explanation  of  an  outburst  which  was  not  nearly 
so  surprising  to  her  as  to  me.  In  a  few  minutes  her  husband 
came  up  carrying  the  dead  bird  by  the  heels.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
me  his  countenance  cleared,  and  his  first  question  was,  had  I 
killed  the  pike  ?  At  my  mishap  he  only  laughed.  Give  it  up  ? 
Oh,  no,  he  would  not  let  me  give  it  up ;  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  slipping  his  chances  of  a  bottle  of  whisky  so  easily  as  that. 

*  Look  here,  sir,'  he  said,  producing  a  great  bottle  in  which 
three  nice  trout  were  swimming,  *  I  kept  these  as  a  last  chance. 
We'll  try  a  night-line,'  and  he  looked  quite  happy  and  certain. 
*  You  be  fishing  at  about  eight  to-night  as  usual  with  your  little 
rod,  and  I'll  step  round  that  way.     I  want  a  rabbit,  at  any  rate.' 

As  I  had  been  previously  stmck  with  the  great  determination 
and  resourcefulness  of  this  man,  I  implicitly  obeyed  his  directions. 
Before  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  my  station.  Putting  a  nice 
red  worm  on  my  hook  I  flung  it  in  and  sat  down  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree  to  have  a  smoke  until  my  friend  appeared.  While  in 
this  posture  I  was  so  completely  shrouded  from  view  by  the  willows 
that  a  great  heron,  without  seeing  me,  came  up  the  river  flapping 
its  heavy  wings,  and  alit  to  fish  in  one  of  the  shallow  streams. 
I  was  watching  it  so  intently  that  I  never  saw  the  keeper  until 
his  band  was  on  my  shoulder,  and  he  said : 

Ma 
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*  There's  something  at  your  line,  sir.' 

*  Oh,  never  mind  the  line — it's  only  an  eel.  But  look  at  that 
bird  !     Can't  you  shoot  him  ? ' 

The  gun  was  cocked  in  a  moment,  but  the  heron  was  out  of 
gunshot,  and,  as  if  it  had  heard  what  we  were  saying,  rose  up  and 
departed  across  the  wood  to  another  bend  in  the  river. 

Then  I  turned  to  my  line,  little  dreaming  what  a  curious 
lesson  in  angling  I  was  about  to  receive.  Dip,  dip,  dip  went  the 
cork  below  the  water,  but  never  stopped  long.  The  jerks  were 
just  like  those  of  a  small  eel.  Very  carelessly  did  I  commence  to 
draw  it  in.  As  I  was  doing  so,  however,  the  fish  suddenly  seemed 
to  become  endowed  with  the  strength  of  a  demon.  The  reel 
creaked  as  the  line  flew  out  like  lightning. 

*  Let  him  go ! '  yelled  the  keeper.  *  By  the  Lord  Harry,  if  it's 
not  the  pike ! ' 

I  did  let  him  go.  And  now  the  fish,  getting  into  mid-stream, 
and  not  being  hooked,  went  slowly ;  yet,  as  if  he  knew  there  was 
something  wrong,  he  rose  to  the  surface.  I  noticed  my  line 
getting  higher  and  higher,  until  at  last  it  seemed  to  lie  on  the  top 
of  the  water.  Then  there  was  a  swish  and  a  plunge,  the  report 
of  a  gun,  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  my  line  dangled  loose. 

*  Pull  him  out,'  said  the  keeper. 

*  He's  off,' said  L 

'  He's  not,  for  I  shot  him,'  said  the  keeper. 
Thereupon  I  drew  the  line  in,  and,  joy  1  I  felt  after  all  some- 
thing at  the  end  of  it. 

*  It's  the  dead  pike,'  said  the  keeper. 

*  We'll  soon  see,'  I  answered,  and  pulled  it  ashore.  I  lifted  it 
easily  enough,  for  to  my  chagrin  what  I  had  hooked  was  the 
smallest,  most  insignificant-looking  mite  of  a  red-finned  perch  it 
has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see.  I  stared  at  it  in  blank  amazement. 
Imagination  failed  to  conceive  how  that  trembling  creature  could 
have  put  such  stress  on  my  line.  I  was  roused  from  my  unplea- 
sant reverie  by  the  voice  of  the  keeper,  who  was  saying,  as  much 
to  himself  as  to  me : 

*  I  saw  the  shot  strike  him.  If  that  fish  isn't  killed  I've  made 
it  no  weel' — a  favourite  saying  of  his  when  he  had  wounded 
anything  badly  without  bringing  it  immediately  down. 

*  What  fish  ? '  I  asked  bitterly ;  *  do  you  call  that  thing  a 
fish  ? '  touching  the  poor  perch  with  my  toe. 

*  That !  No,  I  mean  the  pike.  Didn't  you  see  him  take 
your  perch  as  you  were  drawing  it  in  ?  I  shot  it  when  it  came  to 
the  surface,  and  I'll  bet  a  sovereign  it  drifts  into  that  stream.' 
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We  both  stmined  our  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  the 
clear  shallow  water  where  the  pool  merges  into  the  stream. 

*  Look  yonder ! '  .cried  the  keeper ;  and  sure  enough  there  was 
the  gleaming  white  belly  of  a  dying  fish,  powerless  to  keep  itself 
from  being  floated  into  the  head  of  the  stream.  Not  one  word 
did  I  say,  but,  springing  up  to  the  waist  in  the  water,  I  dashed 
into  the  river,  and,  too  eager  to  wait  quietly  until  the  pike  drifted 
to  a  shallow  in  which  I  could  pick  it  up,  down  I  dived  for  it  at 
once,  and,  though  nearly  carried  away  by  the  current,  emerged  in 
triumph  with  it  in  my  arms. 

*  Hoorah  ! '  shouted  the  keeper,  *  but  he  is  a  slapper ! '  and 
when  weighed  it  turned  the  scale  at  twenty-seven  pounds.  After 
getting  it  I  felt  a  new  man. 

*  You  take  that  fish  straight  up  to  Miss  Burton,'  I  said  to  the 
keeper,  *  and  when  you  return  to  your  house  you'll  find  your  bottle 
all  right.     In  the  meantime  I  need  a  change  of  dress.' 

Shortly  after,  feeling  very  fresh  and  invigorated  after  my  bath, 
dressed  according  to  my  best  taste,  and  with  a  choice  flower  in  my 
buttonhole,  I  stepped  up  to  see  Mr.  Burton,  greatly  to  the  confusion 
and  dismay  of  his  daughter,  who  tried  hard  to  make  us  believe 
that  she  had  never  meant  what  she  said.  Before  leaving  the 
farmhouse  that  night  there  was  a  consultation  over  the  fate  of  the 
pike.     Mary  timidly  proposed  to  stuff  him. 

*  Stoof  him !  Thoult  stoof  none  o'  him,'  said  her  Yorkshire 
parent.  *  Woife,  thou'lt  have  him  done  for  breakfast  to-morrow 
momin'  wi'  a  bit  o'  fat  bacon,  an'  thou'lt  come,  lad,  and  help  us 
eat  un.' 

Need  I  say  how  gladly  I  promised  ? 

I  looked  in  at  the  keeper's  as  I  went  home  that  night,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  confess  that  I  found  him  and  a  crony  just  finishing 
the  bottle  of  whisky,  while  Jem  was  incoherently  trying  for  the 
hundredth  time  to  relate  the  adventure. 

The  wild  winds  of  autumn  had  stripped  the  trees  of  their 
many-coloured  leaves,  and  the  frosts  and  floods  had  swept  the 
weed-beds  from  the  river,  when  I  returned  to  Till-side  to  carry 
thence  a  bride  pure  as  the  snow  that  now  mantled  the  Cheviots, 
and  as  shy  as  the  wild  things  that  live  there.  We  kept  no 
memento  of  the  pike,  but  we  called  our  firstborn  Jack,  and  there 
he  lies  in  the  cradle  at  this  moment,  a  sleeping  monument  of  my 
first  and  last  victory  over  his  namesake. 

p.  ANDERSON  GrAIUM» 
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The  Song  of  the  Poplars. 


MOVING",  moving,  never  still, 
Surely  possessed  by  a  living  will, 
Defiantly  tossing  their  crowns  on  high, 
As  if  angry  they  could  not  reach  the  sky  ; 
Never  silent  through  the  night. 
Silvered  and  shaded  by  changing  light. 
Quickened  and  thrilled  by  the  summer  breeze. 
Unresting,  unwearied,  those  poplar  trees  ; 
Till  quivering,  crashing  with  magic  might. 
They  seem  to  shriek  with  a  mad  delight. 
And  stretch  their  hands  to  welcome  the  rain. 
And  raise  their  heads  with  a  proud  disdain 
When  the  tempest  howls  across  the  plain. 
Through  the  sweet  still  nights  of  the  month  of  June 
In  the  voiceful  silence  they  murmur  their  tune 
Of  gladness  and  love  to  the  listening  moon, 
Or,  perchance,  are  rehearsing  some  quaint  old  lay 
Of  one  who  for  the  joys  of  a  mortal  day 
Frittered  his  godlike  life  away. 
Of  earnest  longing,  and  strong  desire. 
Of  prayer  unuttered,  the  spirit's  fire. 
Of  sad  delight,  and  rejoicing  pain. 
Of  all  the  things  that  never  again 
Shall  charm  us  or  wound  us — a  sweet  refrain 
From  the  Past  now  loved  with  sad  regret, 
Bringing  hope  for  the  life  that  is  ours  yet 
With  its  maddening  dance  in  the  hall  of  death, 
And  grim  grief  of  all  drawing  human  breath. 
Sometimes  it  murmurs  of  youth's  young  dream. 
Clothing  the  Future  in  golden  gleam. 
Of  the  things  that  are  not,  but  only  seem. 
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But  always,  always^  whatever  the  song, 

As  the  leaves  twist  and  turn  in  a  dancing  throng. 

Whispers  there  are  of  the  great  Unseen 

Close  wrapped  in  its  garment  of  living  green. 

Of  eternal  will,  invisible  power, 

Breathing  in  every  tree  and  flower. 

Of  law  which  begins  in  infinite  love. 

Of  an  earth  which  is  bound  to  the  heaven  above. 

Of  changeless  purpose  and  healing  grace, 

And  a  growing,  a  godlike  human  race. 

Such,  such  is  the  song  of  the  wayward  breeze 

As  it  plays  in  and  out  of  the  poplar  trees. 

Ruth  Bbindley. 
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An  Early  Essayist. 


THE  forgotten  books  of  the  world  are  many,  and  no  doubt  in 
most  cases  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  them  is  just  enough ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  strange  that  a  book,  which  has  been  the 
delight  of  thousands  for  a  century  or  more,  should  be  so  lost  to 
the  world  at  large  as  hardly  to  be  known  to  any  but  the  curious 
bibliophile  or  the  more  pronounced  bibliomaniac. 

Such  a  book  is  the  *  Silva  de  varia  Leccion '  of  Pedro  Mexia, 
or  Messia,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Seville  in 
the  year  1642.  From  that  time  imtil  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  in  great  demand,  and  translations  were 
published  in  French,  Italian,  German,  Flemish,  and  English, 
and  of  the  Spanish  and  French  versions  there  were  many 
editions. 

In  France  the  example  of  Mexia  led  other  writers  at  once 
into  a  similar  style  of  composition,  and  numerous  editions  of 
Mexia's  work  appeared  bound  up  with  the  similar  and  imitative 
work  of  Antoine  du  Verdier. 

The  first  English  translation  was  by  Thomas  Fortescue,  and 
printed  in  London  by  John  Day  in  1576  under  the  title  of  *The 
Forest,  or  Collection  of  Historyes,  no  less  profitable  than  pleasant 
and  necessary.'  An  English  edition  of  1613  appeared,  with  essays 
of  other  authors,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Treasurie  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Times.' 

Although  this  work  was  held  in  such  esteem  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  in  so  many  countries,  its  author  is  not  mentioned  by 
Hallam  in  his  *  History  of  the  Literature  of  Europe.'  The  names 
of  many  men  find  places  in  that  great  work  which  have  less 
claim  upon  the  historian,  if  measured  by  the  extent  of  their 
renown  in  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  He  obtains  some  share 
of  attention  in  Ticknor's  *  History  of  Spanish  Literature,'  but  the 
notices  are  short  and  much  scattered. 

A  French  copy  of  the  *  Varia  Lecciou'  with  the  following 
title-page — 
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LES 

D  IVERSES 
LEgONS  DE 

PIEREE    MESSIE 

GENTILHOMME 
DE  SEVILLE, 

Avec  trois  dialogues  ditdit  Auteur,  contenants 
variables  et  memorablea  histoires^ 
mises  en  Frangoia  par  Claude 
Gruget  Parisieny 
Augmentees  outre  les  precedentes  impres- 
sions de  la  suitte  d'icelles,  faite  par 

ANTOINE  DU   VERDIER 

Sieur  de  Vauprivaz,  &c. 


A   LYoy 

PAR   BARTHELEMY   HONORAT, 


^577. 

Avec  Privilege  du  Hoy, 

was  a  year  or  two  ago  sold  amongst  the  surplus  books  from  a 
noble  house  in  that  county,  which  has  been  called  *  the  seed-plot 
of  knightly  families/  and  has  suggested  these  remarks. 

Mexia  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  bom  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  at  Seville,  then  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
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kingdom.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  manifested  a  great  liking 
for  study,  and  by  his  talents  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  his  Historio- 
grapher. Mexia  was  engaged  upon  a  life  of  Charles  V.  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1552.  This 
biography  remains  unfinished,  and  in  manuscript,  though  the 
second  book  has  been  published  in  the  *  Bib.  de  Autorea  Espanoles.' 
The  whole  is  much  praised  by  Ferrer  del  Eio  for  its  skilful 
arrangement  and  pure  and  dignified  style,  and,  as  Mr.  Tickhor 
says,  ought  to  be  published.  Itobertson  does  not  allude  to  the 
work  of  Mexia,  and  perhaps  was  not  aware  of  it.  Ghilini  has 
made  Mexia  the  subject  of  a  very  flattering  article  in  his  *  Teatro 
d'  Uomini  Letterati.' 

Mexia,  in  addition  to  the  *  Varia  Leccion '  and  the  *  Charles  V.,* 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Caesars  from  Julius  Caasar  to  Maximilian 
(which  was  translated  at  once  into  Italian) ;  also  seven  dialogues 
on  the  subject  of  medicine  and  physicians,  the  disputes  of  the 
philosophers,  the  stars,  and  the  elements ;  a  book  entitled  *  Laus 
Asini '  (Praise  of  the  Ass),  of  which  no  copy  is  known  ;  and  a 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Mexia. 

The  Dialogues  were  translated  into  several  of  the  Continental 
languages,  and  in  French  were  published  with  the  various  editions 
of  Claude  Gruget's  version  of  the  *  Di verses  Lepons.'  Three  only 
of  these  dialogues  are  contained  in  the  copy  above  mentioned. 
These  have  for  their  subjects  *The  Sun/  *The  Earth,'  and 
Meteors.'  The  dialogues  are,  however,  not  entirely  restrained 
by  their  titles.  To  quote  the  *  argument '  of  the  dialogue  on  the 
sun : — *  In  this  dialogue  it  is  proved  that  the  sun  is  larger  than 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  larger  than  the  moon ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  round,  that  men  support  themselves  upon  every  part  of 
its  surface ;  and  as  to  the  authority  of  certain  ancient  disputants 
whether  there  be  any  antipodes  or  not.' 

The  third  only  of  the  dialogues  included  in  this  book  appears' 
to  correspond  with  any  of  those  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  copy.  He  says. 
of  them — *  In  the  first  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having 
regular  physicians  are  agreeably  set  forth,  with  a  lightness  and 
exactness  of  style  hardly  to  be  expected.'  *  The  second  dialogue, 
which  is  on  inviting  to  feasts,  is  amusing ;  but  the  last,  which  is 
on  subjects  of  physical  science,  such  as  the  causes  of  thunder, 
earthquakes,  and  comets,  is  nowadays  only  carious  or  ridiculous.' 
This  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  standpoint  from  which  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  sixteenth-century  dialogues ;  and  although, 
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no  doubt,  most  of  the  explanations  are  more  *  curious '  than  true, 
yet  even  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  quite  settled  what  comets 
really  are,  nor  how  earthquakes  are  produced ;  and  Mezia's  view 
that  this  *  quaking  is  caused  by  certain  exhalations  and  heavy 
gases,  which,  by  the  power  and  force  of  the  sun,  are  engendered 
within  the  caverns  and  concavities  of  the  earth,'  finds  its  advocates 
still.  A  short  extract  from  the  dialogue  in  which  he  explains  how 
it  is  that  men  and  heavy  bodies  are  retained  on  the  surfece  of  the 
earth  at  the  antipodes  will  suflSce  to  show  that  though  fifty  or  sixty 
years  had  yet  to  elapse  before  any  real  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
nature  of  gravitation,  Mexia  had  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  its 
action — *The  sky  is  above  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
centre  of  the  earth  is  below,  towards  which  all  heavy  things 
naturally  tend  from  whatever  side  of  the  earth ;  so  that  if  God 
had  made  a  hole,  which  by  a  true  diameter  passing  through  the 
whole  earth,  from  the  point  where  we  are,  as  far  as  the  other  opposite 
and  contrary  to  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  passed  through 
the  centre  of  it :  then  if  one  dropped  a  plummet,  as  masons  do, 
know  that  it  would  not  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  but 
would  stop  and  place  itself  in  the  centre  of  it ;  and  if  from  the 
other  side  one  let  fall  another,  they  would  meet  together  in  the 
very  centre,  and  there  they  would  stop.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
force  might  well  cause  the  plummet  to  pass  somewhat  beyond, 
because  its  movement,  as  long  as  it  was  going  towards  the  centre, 
would  naturally  be  accelerated,  passing  somewhat  beyond,  but  in 
the  end  it  would  return  to  its  place.' 

There  is  a  singular  resemblance  between  the  collection  of 
short  essays  which  compose  the  *  Silva '  or  *  Forest '  and  those  of 
Montaigne,  not  only  in  the  miscellaneous  character  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  quaint  mixture  of  superstition  and  puerile 
arguments  with  strong  common  sense  and  an  attempt  to  grapple 
with  social  and  other  questions  which  have  hardly  yet  become 
obsolete,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  in  style,  and  in  the  concep- 
tion which  each  author  had  formed  of  the  rules,  or  rather  want 
of  rule,  which  was  to  guide  his  composition.  Mexia  says  in 
opening  one  of  his  essays,  *  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  regard  the 
order  and  sequence  of  my  subject-matter  in  this  work,  but  to 
write  of  things  as  they  present  themselves,  or  rather  as  it  pleases 
me ; '  and  readers  of  Montaigne  know  that  he  makes  this  temper 
of  his  mind  very  prominent.  Montaigne,  too  (it  is  worthy  of 
note),  mentions  in  his  preface  the  existence  of  other  *  Miscel- 
lanies' prior  to  his  own.    There  appears  to  be  no  mention  by 
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name  of  the  *  Silva '  of  Mexia  in  any  of  Montaigne's  essays,  but 
there  was  no  other  *  Miscellany*  so  popular  as  this;  and  as  it 
preceded  his  own  work  by  nearly  forty  years,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suppose  that  Montaigne  was  ignorant  of  it.  How  far  it  sug- 
gested and  gave  shape  to  his  own  compositions  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say. 

That  Mexia  had,  like  other  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
felt  the  influence  of  the  *  Attic  Nights '  of  the  then  favourite 
Aulus  Gellius  is  most  probable  (though  Mr.  Ticknor  regards  his 
*  Silva  *  as  an  imitation  of  Macrobius  or  AthenaBUs)  ;  and,  indeed, 
one  of  his  essays,  forming  Chapter  XVI.  (Montaigne  heads  his 
essays  as  chapters),  and  having  for  title,  *  Of  a  dispute  \Chich 
existed  between  a  master  and  his  disciple,  so  subtle  that  the 
judges  could  not  decide  it,'  is  simply  and  avowedly  an  extract 
from  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Mexia  mentions  this  author  many  times. 
Does  Europe  owe  to  Aulas  Gellius  indirectly  and  to  Mexia 
directly  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  ? 

But  to  return  to  Mexia.  His  subjects  range  *  from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  from  those  of  which  the  interest  has 
(juite  evaporated  in  the  course  of  time,  and  those  whose  accurate 
presentment  of  some  of  the  strange  modes  of  thought  of  our 
ancestors  of  three  centuries  ago  gives  a  piquancy  which  we  cannot 
resist,  to  others  which  almost  startle  us  by  recalling  the  fact  that 
questions  which  we  had  regarded  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
our  own  times  and  nation,  and  almost  *  bom  of  the  hour,'  were 
troubling  the  minds  of  thinking  men  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  the  first-named  class  of  subjects  are,  *  That  the  opinion  of 
those  who  think  that  the  years  of  old  time  were  shorter  than  those 
of  the  present  is  false :  which  was  the  first  town  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  patriarchs  had  more  children  than  those  who  are  named 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 

Of  the  second  class  of  essays  some  resemble  Montaigne's 
argument  that  *  Turtles  and  ostriches  hatch  their  eggs  with  only 
looking  at  them,  which  shows  that  their  eyes  have  a  certain 
power  to  dart '  (Chapter  XX.),  and  remind  one  of  the  famous 
problem  propounded  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  England,  as  to  how 
it  happened  that  a  fish  might  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  already 
full  of  water  without  causing  the  water  to  overflow.  Natural 
science  was  not  yet  the  science  of  experiment.  One  of  Mezia's 
essays  has  for  its  subject,  *  Why  man  walks  erect ;  why  he  weighs 
more  fasting  than  after  having  taken  a  repast;  and  the  reason 
why  he  weighs  more  dead  than  alive,  with  other  fine  questions ; ' 
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and  in  this  essay  Mezia  tells  us  that  Erasmus  also  had  discussed 
the  second  question,  and  had  given  much  the  same  reasons  for  it 
as  Pliny,  from  whom  probably  they  both  derived  the  question 
itself. 

To  do  Mezia  justice,  however,  it  should  be  noticed  that  he 
does  not  always  accept  statements  as  to  natural  phenomena  with- 
out question,  even  where  they  are  less  improbable  than  some  of 
those  which  we  have  just  noticed.  In  an  essay  having  for  its 
title,  *  By  what  means  one  may  draw  a  quantity  of  fresh  water 
from  the  sea ;  and  why  cold  water  makes  more  noise  in  falling 
than  warm;  and  whether  a  ship  carries  more  weight  upon  salt 
water  than  upon  fresh,*  Mexia  relates  the  statements  of  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  to  the  eflfect  that,  if  hermetically-sealed  vessels  of  wax 
be  plunged  into  the  sea  for  a  whole  day,  they  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  fresh  water ;  and  he  adds,  *  Indeed,  if  this 
thing  is  true  (I  say  if  it  is  true,  because  I  have  not  made  proof  of 
it),  it  might  be  of  great  service  in  many  necessities  which  ordi- 
narily occur.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  if  salt  water 
becomes  fresh  by  entering  into  vessels  of  wax,  it  ought  also  to 
become  fresh  by  being  filtered  through  wax,  of  which  one  might 
make  vessels  like  those  which  are  now  made  of  certain  stones,  to 
filter  and  freshen  the  water;  for  by  the  same  reason  these  things 
will  tend  to  the  same  eficct,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some 
difference  between  entering  into  empty  vessels,  and  issuing  out  of 
full  ones,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  appearance  of  greater  force  and 
violence  in  issuing  out  of  the  fall  vessel ;  nevertheless  the  curious 
can  try  both.'  In  writing  of  a  theory  attributed  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  that  the  human  heart,  from  being  originally  very 
small,  grows  with  increasing  age  to  a  maximum,  and  then 
decreases  in  size  until  death,  he  quotes  a  number  of  authorities, 
and  then  observes,  *  I  have  been  wishful  to  bring  forward  all  these 
testimonies,  because  this  thing  is  hard  to  believe,  that  each  may 
then  give  such  credence  to  it  as  shall  seem  good  to  him  ;'  and, 
again,  referring  to  a  popular  belief,  he  says,  *  Nevertheless  there 
are  many  who  contradict  this,  and  deny  that  the  viper  dies  in  its 
parturition ;  to  which  opinion  I  adhere,  because  the  other  does 
not  seem  to  me  natural,  and  because  I  have  not  seen  the  occur- 
rence, nor  is  there  any  one  who  says  that  he  has  seen  it.' 

An  essay  *  On  the  invention  and  use  of  bells,  what  profit  comes 
of  them :  and  who  was  the  first  who  conjured  devils,'  recalls  to  us 
the  belief  which  led  to  the  belfries  of  so  many  of  our  old  churches 
being  decorated  with  those  grotesque  stone  figures  apparently 
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leaping  or  %ing  out  from  (he  walls.  Some  of  them  are  used  as 
gargoyles,  but  others  have  no  meaning  beyond  that  which  they 
derive  from  this  old  superstition  of  the  bells.  Mezia  perceives 
that  objections  may  be  raised  to  this  belief,  and  gravely  and 
ingeniously  argues  against  such  difficulties  as  occur  to  him.  He 
says,  ^  Because  some  may  find  strange  that  which  I  have  said,  that 
the  devils  flee  the  sound  of  bells,  inasmuch  as  they  have  neither 
body  nor  sense  to  hear,  and  to  be  made  to  tremble  or  to  be  touched, 
and  they  have  simply  an  incorporeal  intelligence:  to  that  I 
answer,  that  the  things  which  they  cannot  comprehend  with  a 
bodily  sense,  which  is  wanting  to  them,  they  comprehend  by  an 
intellectual  cognisance :  and  look  how  evil  spirits  are  tormented 
by  fire.' 

Essays  upon  *  Several  marvellous  properties  of  certain  things, 
and  to  what  stars  and  planets  they  are  subject ; '  *  Of  the  wonderful 
property  of  a  little  animal,  the  bite  of  which  is  healed  by  the 
sound  of  music :  and  also  of  some  other  infirmities  which  are  healed 
by  that  same  medicine ; '  *  Of  the  virtues  and  properties  of  precious 
stones,  and  whence  proceeds  the  virtue  which  is  in  magic  rings,' 
with  others  of  a  similar  character,  show  the  strong  hold  which  the 
belief  in  astrology,  and  in  the  practice  of  a  medical  art  nearly 
related  to  astrology,  yet  had  over  the  minds  even  of  learned  men. 

Amongst  the  still  unsolved  and  perhaps  insoluble  problems  of 
the  world,  we  find  Mexia  writing  of  that  which  some  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  all  ages  have  attempted,  *  In  what  language  people 
spoke  at  the  commencement  of  the  world  ; '  but  he  wisely  closes 
his  essay  with  the  remark,  *  Nevertheless,  every  one  may  remain 
of  the  opinion  which  seems  to  him  the  best,  since  it  does  not 
matter.' 

Many  very  excellent  essays  there  are  on  historical,  literary, 
moral,  and  social  topics,  such  as  *  The  greatness  of  the  Boman 
Empire,'  ^  The  order  and  chivalry  of  the  Templars,'  *  The  com- 
mencement and  the  cause  of  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,'  *  The  excellence  and  praises  of  labour  and  the  injury 
which  idleness  produce?,'  *  How  detestable  is  the  vice  of  cruelty, 
with  several  examples  on  that  subject,'  *0f  the  seventy  who 
translated  the  Old  Testament,'  and  others. 

An  essay  headed  *  How  great  is  the  error  of  Christian  princes 
in  permitting  the  duel,'  strikes  us  as  being  much  before  its  time, 
and  the  close  reasoning  and  strong  common  sense  of  the  essay 
make  it^  though  short,  one  of  the  best  in  the  book.  *  The  duel 
and  combat,'  says  Mexia,  *are  prohibited  to  the  Christian  who 
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e&gages  in  it,  to  him  who  permits  it,  and  to  him  who  sees  it,  by 
divine  and  human  law,  as  well  canonical  as  civil.'  ^To  make 
trial  of  things  which  cannot  come  to  pass  by  any  natural  means, 
but  only  by  the  act  of  God,  risking  the  result,  is  to  tempt  God  : 
as  happens  in  matters  of  purgation,  in  which  it  is  notorious  that 
in  the  natural  way  the  more  dexterous  and  powerful  will  vanquish 
the  feeble  and  less  dexterous,  and  the  contrary  (which  is,  that  the 
stronger  should  be  vanquished  by  the  more  feeble)  can  only  happen 
miraculously :  putting  then  these  persons  so  unequal  into  a  field, 
one  looks  for  victory  in  him  who  is  right,  in  order  that  the  truth 
may  be  manifested :  thus  then  one  tempts  God  by  wishing  that 
he  shall  work  a  miracle,  which  will  happen  if  the  feeble  be 
victorious  over  the  strong,  which  would  be  contrary  to  nature.  .  .  . 
The  equity  of  human  law  wills  that  he  who  commits  crime  should 
be  punished,  and  that  the  innocent  should  be  absolved :  but  by 
the  duel  very  often  the  contrary  occurs.' 

Two  of  the  essays  show  that  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago  men  had  begun  to  think  and  write  of  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
One  is  headed,  *  Of  some  evils  which  the  intemperate  use  of  wine 
produces,  and  what  physicians  have  said  that  it  is  a  healthy  thing 
to  become  intoxicated  sometimes ; '  and  the  second,  *  Some  in- 
structions to  cause  one  to  hate  wine :  and  why  two  things  seem 
three  to  the  intoxicated.'  The  last  clause,  by-the-bye,  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  eflfects  of  intoxication  have  increased 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  is  generally  said  nowadays  that 
drunken  men  see  double,  but  then  they  would  appear  to  have  seen 
only  one  and  a  half  times.  Mexia  is  very  strong  in  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  intemperance.  *  Although  the  liquor  of  wine,'  he 
says,  *  may  be  proper  for  some  diseases,  yet  it  produces  so  many 
evils  and  injuries,  when  it  is  not  temperately  taken,  that  the  evils  so 
far  exceed  the  benefits  that  it  seems  as  if  it  would  have  been  better 
not  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  but  to  content  ourselves  with  that 
water  which  God  had  given  us  to  drink :  seeing  that  one  cannot 
imagine  anything  better :  and  also  that  all  the  other  animals 
content  themselves  with  it :  considering  even  that  wine  has  been 
the  cause  that  many  have  lost  their  senses,  others  their  lives,  and 
others  even  their  souls  and  their  own  salvation.  And,  although 
the  injury  which  wine  does  to  men  is  plainly  recognised,  yet  so 
far  are  men  from  avoiding  it  that  they  even  seek  occasions  and 
incentives  to  drink,  and  in  good  French  some  call  such  incentives 
esguillon  de  vin^  others  le  compulsoire  a  viuj  and  some  are  to  be 
found  who  of  a  little  ham  bone  will  make  a  true  relic :  so  that 
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they  will  pass  few  hours  in  the  day  without  kissing  it  with  great 
devotion  in  order  to  drink  five  or  six  good  cups  the  more.'  Although 
Mexia  refers  to  the  physicians  who  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
sometimes  to  get  drunk,  he  very  naively  says,  ^  but  the  reasons 
which  they  give  do  not  at  all  satisfy  me,'  The  second  of  his 
essays  on  this  subject  consists  entirely  of  the  statements  and 
opinions  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  has  therefore  much  less 
interest  for  us. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  like  this  to  give 
even  an  idea  of  the  very  numerous  subjects  over  which  Mexia 
roams,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  his  work  is  not 
devoid  of  interest.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  essays 
besides  the  dialogues,  and  hardly  any  of  them  too  long  to  pick  up 
and  read  during  casual  intervals  of  leisure  in  the  midst  of  other 
occupations.  They  abound,  of  course,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,  in  classical  allusions,  extracts,  and  references ;  and  many 
arguments  and  ideas  are  drawn  from  the  great  writers  of  antiquity, 
but  still  there  is  evidence  of  much  original  thought,  and  nowhere 
is  one  oppressed  by  mere  pedantry.  Mexia  is  a  good  Catholic, 
and  rests  many  of  his  conclusions  on  the  Bible,  even  in  matters 
not  relating  to  religion,  in  a  simple  way  which  no  writer  for  the 
public  press  would  now  think  of  doing.  But  notwithstanding  hia 
adherence  to  his  Church,  his  mind  was  not  to  be  quieted  merely 
by  the  dicta  of  those  who  held  the  reins  of  power  in  matters  which 
he  could  investigate  for  himself.  In  discussing  the  fate  of  the 
Templars  in  one  of  his  longest  essays  he  f eems  unable  to  make  up 
his  mind,  because  the  evidence  in  their  favour  and  the  vile  means 
used  to  convict  them  evidently  affect  him  strongly ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  says,  *  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  Pope  was 
mistaken  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.'  It  may  be  that  he 
had  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  and  dare  not  state  his 
conclusions.  Prohibited  books  were  burned  by  the  hangman.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  author  to  share  their  fate. 

W.  IT.  S.  Watts. 
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Poor  Dick  Warrington. 

HE  had  been  a  gentleman  once,  and  a  scholar,  who  had  won 
honours  at  Cambridge,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
men  in  a  college  at  that  time  unusually  rich  in  promise.  He 
had  just  seen  one  familiar  companion  of  his  in  the  old  days  pass 
into  the  New  Law  Cathedral,  outside  whose  gates  he  was  lounging. 
The  famous  judge  gave  a  glance  at  the  disreputable  loafer  as  he 
went  by,  but  never  recognised  him  ;  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
probably  have  spoken,  for  he  was  a  kindly-hearted  man.  But 
this  very  fact  made  the  reprobate  more  bitter.  If  his  old  friend 
had  cut  him,  there  would  have  been  some  ground  for  declaiming 
against  the  hollowness  of  mankind ;  but  Dick  Warrington  knew 
well  enough  that  he  himself  had  sunk  out  of  recognition,  and 
one's  own  worthlessness  is  not  so  cheering  a  subject  of  medi- 
tation as  the  worthlessness  of  other  people. 

He  pondered  over  neither,  but  only  gazed  moodily  after  the 
retreating  figure  of  his  old  comrade,  and  then  turned  and  sauntered 
into  Long  Acre.  He  was  nearing  his  lodgings ;  they  lay  in  a  dingy 
court  half  a  mile  away,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  mission.  He  had  come  out,  with  the  idle  good- 
nature that  seldom  deserted  him,  to  buy  wine  for  his  landlady's 
husband — dying,  the  doctor  said,  of  consumption.  Dick's  quar- 
terly pay  had  just  arrived  from  the  Social  Hearth^  for  he 
contributed  to  that  shady  serial,  which  is  a  base  imitation  of  the 
Family  Herald^  with  none  of  its  virtues  and  with  all  its  vices. 
The  Family  Herald^  indeed,  has  few  vices ;  for  it  is  an  excellent 
periodical,  and  you  may  obtain  from  the  editor,  for  nothing,  advice 
on  any  earthly  subject  you  choose  to  consult  him  upon,  which 
advice  will  always  be  terse  and  definite,  and  improving.  Also 
you  may  find  essays  on  politics  and  social  science  therein,  if  you 
are  intellectual — essays  that  inspire  one  with  a  wish  that  the 
editor  of  the  Family  Herald  were  happily  controlling  the  destinies 
of  our  Empire  instead  of  the  too  patriotic  cliques  which  control 
it  at  present.  While,  as  for  the  tales — ^but  this  is  no  place  to 
rhapsodise,  even  over  the  Family  Herald. 

VOL.  Vn.  NO.  XXXVITT.  N 
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Waxrington  vas  on  the  staff  of  the  SodaZ  Hearth^  which  is, 
as  everybody  knows,  a  foolish  and  vulgar  periodical,  whose 
*  criticism  of  life  '  is  not  worth  twopence.  It  paid  very  badly ; 
but  he  contributed  more  or  less  to  several  other  journals,  of  which 
Bow  Bells  was  the  most  respectable.  It  was  a  marvel  how  he,  with 
his  talent,  could  write  badly  enough  to  suit  some  of  these  editors*- 
He  said  it  took  practice ;  but  on  the  whole  he  succeeded  admirably, 
and  the  stories  and  articles  he  furnished  to  the  public  showed, 
better  than  anything  else,  how  far  he  had  fallen.  And  yet  there 
was  a  battered  remnant  of  nobility  in  him,  hardly  conscious  of  its 
own  existence.  As  some  old  picture  may  lie  long  in  a  dark 
lumber  room  hidden  behind  great  masses  of  rubbish,  till  a  kindly 
hand  opens  the  shutter,  lets  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine, 
and  disperses  the  piled-up  lumber,  a  chance  touch  shakes  away 
the  covering  from  the  forgotten  picture,  scatters  its  dusty  veil, 
and,  hardly  dimmed  by  years,  its  beauty  gleams  into  the  light 
again — a  Turner,  a  Velasquez.  So  the  spiritual  virtuoso  may  come 
across  strange  treasure-trove,  acts  of  chivalry,  of  self-forgetful- 
ness  in  the  most  unexpected  quarter,  dear  to  his  heart  as  the 
Elzevir  to  the  bibliomaniac.  We  were  human  Elzevirs  once, 
may  be ;  but,  like  the  shabby  volumes  the  book-hunter  flings 
aside  with  disdain,  we  have  been' very  much  cut  down. 

Dick  bought  the  wine,  and  returned  leisurely  to  his  lodgings. 
He  stole  cautiously  up  the  dark,  crooked  stairs  into  the  narrow 
passage,  and  as  he  traversed  it  a  strange  thing  happened.  Through 
the  venerable,  ancient  air  of  a  London  lodging-house,  that  land- 
ladies always  seem  to  fancy  improves  with  keeping — and,  indeed, 
it  does  acquire  a  certain  fine  mellowness  wherein  are  combined  the 
essences  of  many  different  odours — ^there  came  to  him  the  scent  of 
heliotrope.  With  it  returned  the  memory  of  a  day  when  his 
sister  had  been  to  visit  him  at  college,  and  with  her  one  of  her 
friends,  a  beautiful,  light-hearted  girl,  whom  Dick  had  cared  for 
with  a  transient,  boyish  passion.  He  had  bought  bouquets  for 
them,  and  among  the  flowers  he  gave  to  his  sister's  friend  was  a 
sprig  of  the  dim,  grey-purple  blossom. 

He  did  not  pause  to  wonder  why  the  old  scent  came  back  to 
him  in  this  widely-different  atmosphere,  but,  passing  on,  entered 
the  invalid's  room.  Mrs.  Hartley  was  not  there,  but  he  saw, 
standing  at  the  bedside,  a  girl  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  private 
sisterhood,  with  a  cluster  of  flowers  at  her  brooch.  Her  figure 
was  slender  and  graceful,  and  he  could  see  readily  enough  that 
she  was  a  lady.    His  acquaintance  included  several  women  who 
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had  taken  the  'craze  for  humanity  and  typhus  fever/  as  he 
irreverently  expressed  it,  and  Iris  Enderby's  presence  did  not 
astonish  him,  though  he  noted  her  beauty  with  pleasure.  The 
hair  was  the  deep  brown  that  has  gleams  of  ruddier  colour,  and 
her  eyes  were  clear  and  honest,  and  regarded  one  with  a  very 
steady  and  fearless  glance.  She  turned  her  head  as  Dick  entered, 
and  took  him  in  completely,  so  he  fancied,  in  about  a  second. 
There  was  nothing  impertinent  in  her  scrutiny,  but  much  that 
was  painful  to  a  man  whose  inner  life  had  never  been  intended 
to  bear  investigation.  Insight  into  character  is  all  very  well  for 
the  people  who  have  the  insight,  but  it  is  sometimes  trying  to  the 
unlucky  character ;  and  so  Dick  felt  as,  rather  defiantly,  he  met 
Iris  Enderby's  glance. 

'  She  thinks,'  he  said  inwardly,  *  that  I  am  one  of  the  people 
it  will  not  do  to  encourage.'  The  girl  had  formulated  no  opinion 
so  distinctly;  but  yet  his  guess  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  For 
there  was  no  denjing  that  Dick,  with  his  battered  costume,  his 
rather  dingy  hands,  and  the  reckless,  devil-may-care  expression 
on  a  face,  grown  coarse,  that  had  once  been  handsome,  looked  a 
disreputable  character,  with  whom  a  refined  girl  could  have  nothing 
in  common.  Therefore  Iris  withdrew  her  eyes  with  calm  in- 
difference, and  went  on  measuring  some  medicinal  compound. 

Her  face,  with  the  indescribable  air  of  fearless  innocence 
about  it  that  some  faces  will  wear  to  the  end,  awoke  in  Dick  a 
novel  sense  of  embarrassment.  He  hesitated,  but  the  desire  to 
speak  to  her  was  too  strong,  and  he  crossed  over  to  the  invalid's 
side. 

*  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ? '  he  asked  politely. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  said  the  girl,  a  trifle  coldly ;  but  her  voice 
was  very  pleasant  and  musical.  *  Mrs.  Hartley  will  be  here  pre- 
sently.' She  turned  a  passing  glance  on  him  as  she  spoke,  dis- 
trustful and  yet  indifferent.  Evidently  not  the  kind  of  girl  to 
whom  anyone  would  offer  impertinence  in  cold  blood.  But  Dick 
paid  no  heed  to  the  restraint ;  he  spoke  again,  warming  to  the 
old  manner. 

*  I  have  brought  him  some  wine,'  he  said,  in  a  careless  under- 
tone, disburthening  his  hands  as  he  spoke.  '  I  thought  it  would 
be  needed,  and  they  have  very  little  money.  You  see  I  have 
lodged  here  now  for  two  years,  and  I  am  sorry  he  has  broken 
down.  There  is  no  hope,  I  suppose  ? '  he  added,  in  a  yet  more 
guarded  voice,  though  the  patient  was  sleeping  heavily. 

The  girl  turned  again,  and  looked  himfull  in  the  face.    He 
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fancied  he  could  trace  in  her  eyes  some  regret  for  having  judged 
him  too  harshly,  and  her  voice  was  more  cordial,  though  in  all  her 
intonations  when  she  spoke  to  him,  then  and  afterwards,  he 
thought  there  was  a  suspicion  of  disdain.  He  never  blamed  her, 
and  he  knew  instinctively  that  if  his  old  social  standing  had  still 
been  his,  that  element  in  her  voice  would  have  been  rather  more 
pronounced. 

*  There  is  very  little  hope,  I  am  afraid,'  she  said  gravely.  *  Has 
Mrs.  Hartley  any  friends  who  can  help  her  ?  The  doctor  said  he 
would  require  constant  care.' 

*  She  has  been  earning  for  them  both  for  some  time,'  said 
Dick,  *  and  her  hands  are  full  already.  I  do  not  think  she  has 
any  friends  who  are  likely  to  be  of  any  use.  If  ever  you  are  in 
need  of  a  helping  hand  I  hope  you  will  rely  upon  me.  I  can 
easily  sit  up  with  him  at  nights  and  never  feel  it.'  And,  indeed, 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  so  used  to  sitting  up  all  night  that  a  few 
additional  times  would  make  no  difference  to  him. 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Iris,  and  was  silent  again.  The  real  or 
imagined  hauteur  in  her  voice  annoyed  Dick  uoaccountably. 

*  Unless  you  are  too  fastidious,'  he  said,  in  a  sudden  tone  ot 
bitterness  that  astounded  himself,  ^  to  take  help  at  the  hands  of  a 
poor  blackguard  like  me.' 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  blending  of  compassion 
and  repugnance  in  her  eyes. 

*  You  could  have  been  a  gentleman  if  you  had  wished,'  she 
said  calmly.  *  If  you  are  what  you  choose  to  be,  why  blame  me 
for  taking  you  at  your  own  valuation  ? ' 

There  was  something  terribly  true  and  relentless  about  her 
words,  and  Dick  winced  under  them  as  the  most  violent  reproaches 
had  ceased  to  make  him  wince. 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said.  *  You  show  me  what  I  have  to  expect 
from  people  of  a  higher  moral  standard.  And  yet  what  right  have 
you  to  assume  that  I  am  worthless  ? ' 

*  It  is  your  own  epithet,'  she  returned  tranquilly.  *  But — 
forgive  me — to  a  certain  extent  men  write  their  characters  in 
their  faces.' 

Dick  nearly  swore  a  heavy  oath,  but  he  checked  himself  just 
in  time,  and  spoke  in  tones  of  exceeding  suavity. 

*  What  excellent  discrimination  you  have !  Then  you  have 
ascertained  that  my  character  is  too  far  gone  to  allow  of  my  asso- 
ciating with  you,  to  however  small  an  extent,  in  a  work  of  mercy.' 

A  half  smile  broke  over  the  girl's  face,  faint  and  transient, 
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and  yet  it  lit  up  the  whole  countenance,  and  softened  its  youth- 
ful austerity. 

*  I  did  not  gay  that,'  she  returned,  relentingly.  *  Who  am  I 
that  I  should  look  with  scorn  on  any  human  being  ?  '  (This,  by 
the  way,  she  should  have  thought  of  before.)  *  Indeed,  if  you 
care  to  give  it,  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  grateful  for  your  help.' 

*  Thank  you,' said  Dick,  his  anger  melting  as  incomprehensibly 
as  it  had  arisen.     *  I  am  at  your  service.' 

He  sat  up  that  night  with  Hartley,  fulfilling  mechanically 
whatever  offices  were  required  of  him,  but  thinking  very  little  of 
the  invalid,  and  a  good  deal  about  Iris  Enderby  and  his  own 
social  status.  He  fell  to  drawing  the  most  invidious  comparisons 
— *  trenchant  parallels,'  as  Henry  Kingsley  calls  them — between 
himself  and  his  old  companions,  who  had  walked  in  the  b'ght  as 
persistently  as  he  had  walked  in  the  darkness ;  between  himself 
and  his  own  relatives,  leading  unimpeachable,  if  prosaic,  lives  in 
the  West  End.  When  he  gave  place  to  Mrs.  Hartley,  and  slept  at 
last,  it  was  to  dream  of  bishops,  prayer-books,  and  church  insti- 
tutes, everything  calculated  to  awaken  a  sense  of  sneakiug  defi* 
ciency,  and  he  woke  still  drawing  invidious  comparisons  between 
himself  and  all  of  them.  If  Iris  Enderby  was  to  have  this  start- 
ling effect  on  his  moral  nature,  he  thought  the  less  he  saw  of 
her  the  better ;  accordingly,  he  fell  into  a  long  and  interesting 
speculation  as  to  whether  she  could  ever  be  persuaded  to  tolerate 
him.     He  would  find  out. 

There  passed  five  strange,  wild  weeks,  the  most  miserable,  the 
most  rapturous  in  Dick's  life.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  man  to  be 
scorned,  knowing  that  he  deserves  scorn ;  but  before  a  week  was 
over  Warrington  was  so  madly  in  love  with  Iris  Enderby  that  he 
thought  he  would  rather  be  scorned  by  her  than  worshipped  by  any 
other  woman.  He  did  his  utmost,  humbly  and  persistently,  to 
win  her  toleration*  To  do  him  justice,  it  was  always  her  tolera- 
tion, never  her  love.  Dick  had  most  of  the  vices  in  the  calendar; 
but  there  was  no  cold-blooded  calculation  about  him,  and  but 
little  self-conceit.  He  knew  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Iris 
Enderby,  yet  he  was  fain  to  conciliate  her  by  word  or  action,  by 
the  delicate  courtesies  that  please  women.  He  had  been  a  gentle- 
man once,  he  said  bitterly  to  himself;  he  would  try  to  fall  into 
the  old  ways  again  for  the  last  time.  It  was  easier  than  he  had 
thought. 

But  Iris  never  changed.  She  was  always  courteous,  some- 
times kindly;  but  the  look  of  scorn  in  her  eyes  seemed  to 
Warrington's  embittered  vision  never  to  pass  away. 
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For  five  weeks  he  saw  her  daily — deft,  tranquil,  gentle,  the 
light  of  that  dark  tilne  ;  at  the  end  of  those  weeks  Hartley  died. 
His  death  was  sudden  at  the  last,  and  only  Warrington  and  his 
wife  were  with  him.  Iris,  who  was  to  have  watched  that  night, 
came  an  hour  later.  When  she  entered  with  flowers  in  her  hands, 
for  she  had  brought  fresh  ones  every  day  to  please  the  invalid, 
Warrington  was  alone  in  the  room.  A  dull  pain  was  upon  him, 
heavier  than  his  grief  for  the  dead  man,  the  hard,  bitter  conscious- 
ness that  he  should  see  Iris  no  more.  He  rose  as  she  entered,  and 
though  he  did  not  speak,  his  look  warned  her  of  the  truth  ;  and 
she  glanced  hastily  at  the  quiet  face  on  the  pillow.  Her  lips 
quivered,  and  the  roses  dropped  from  her  hands  and  were  scat- 
tered, spots  of  glowing  colour  on  the  dingy  floor.  Warrington, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  began  to 
gather  them  up,  with  a  wild  longing  to  speak  at  all  hazards,  to 
call  her  his  saint,  his  divinity. 

*  Give  me  a  rose,'  he  said  huskily. 

The  girl's  voice  faltered  as  she  answered  him ;  but  it  had  a 
ring  of  indignation  in  it  that  touched  him  to  the  quick. 

*  This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  roses,'  she  said  passionately. 

*  Oh,  you  do  not  understand,'  he  exclaimed  hotly.  *  You  have 
no  pity  for  the  living.' 

He  did  not  glance  up  as  he  spoke,  or  he  would  have  seen  a 
strange  look  pass  over  her  face.  It  passed  like  a  shadow — was 
gone ;  she  turned  away,  and  the  next  moment  he  heard  her  voice, 
all  sympathy,  speaking  to  Mrs*  Hartley.  Then,  feeling  like  an 
arrant  coward,  he  slunk  back  to  his  own  room. 

Iris  left  an  hour  later.  Some  relatives  of  Mrs.  Hartley's  had 
come,  and  she  could  do  little  more.  Dick  reappeared  as  she  was 
quitting  the  house,  to  ofi^er  his  services  as  escort. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  not  unkindly,  but  with  quiet  decision. 
*  I  would  rather  walk  alone.* 

*  It  is  very  late,'  urged  Dick. 

^  I  am  not  nervous,'  she  said  in  a  cool  tone  of  dismissal,  and 
he  fell  back.  But  he  was  not  to  be  baffled  so  easily.  Iris  might 
walk  solitary  if  she  liked  ;  but  she  could  not  prevent  his  follow- 
ing at  a  suitable  distance,  at  all  events,  till  she  reached  the  main 
street.  He  took  no  pains  to  keep  under  cover,  for  he  was  reckless ; 
and,  indeed,  had  she  turned,  his  tall  figure  and  careless  gait 
would  infallibly  have  betrayed  him.  But  whether  or  not  some 
instinct  warned  her  of  the  truth,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  she  never 
cast  a  glance  behind,  not  even  when  her  quick  footsteps  brought 
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her  into  an  alley  rather  too  riotous  for  her  liking,  and  he  saw  her 
hesitate  once  or  twice.  But  further  on,  when  they  entered 
Garrick  Street,  he  himself  hastily  lessened  the  distance  between 
them,  for  things  were  beginning  to  look  ominous.  Half-a-dozen 
Bailors,  British  and  foreign,  but  all  drunk,  and  all  very  much 
excited,  had  just  poured  out  of  one  of  the  worst  public-houses  in 
the  quarter,  and  were  commencing  a  free  fight  among  themselves. 
A  little  throng  gathered,  cursiDg  and  cheering,  and  obstructing 
the  pathway,  and  Iris  stopped,  a  good  deal  frightened.  Dick 
noted  one  policeman,  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  the  disturbance, 
leisurely  whistling  for  help;  and  then — it  all  happened  in  an 
instant — a  drunken  Lascar  broke  out  of  the  throng  and  caught 
Iris  by  the  arm.  She  uttered  a  low  cry.  The  next  moment  that 
Lascar  was  lying  on  the  pavement,  to  which  Dick  had  flung  him 
with  perhaps  unnecessary  force. 

Not  for  long.  He  was  up  again,  with  a  demoniacal  look  of  rage 
on  his  face,  and  he  sprang  at  Dick  like  a  wild  beast.  Something 
flashed  in  the  crimson  tavern  lights.  Then,  as  in  a  wild  dream,  the 
throng  melted  away,  with  fierce  cries  and  ejaculations,  and  Iris 
was  kneeling  at  Dick  Warrington's  side  chafing  his  hands.  There 
was  a  surgeon  standing  by,  and  one  or  two  constables,  looking 
down  compassionately  on  the  prostrate  figure,  and  someone  had 
said,  *  There  is  no  hope.'  For  the  Lascar's  aim  was  not  made 
false  by  passion,  and  he  had  struck  at  the  heart.  A  strange  and 
wild  dream,  a  life  that  she  had  tried  to  scorn,  passing  away  for 
her  sake  into  the  darkness. 

Dick  seemed  to  wake  from  a  heavy  sleep  with  the  sound  of 
the  sea  in  his  ears,  as  it  thundered  against  far  distant  rocks. 
Stay,  was  it  the  sea  or  the  tumult  of  the  great  city  ?  The  city 
was  growing  silent  now,  wrapt  in  an  ever-deepening  tranquillity. 
Then  memory  came  back  to  him ;  he  knew  what  had  come  to 
pass ;  knew  that  he  was  dying.  With  a  pang  of  regret  at  first, 
but  when  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  Iris  Enderby's  face  bending 
over  him,  he  was  well  content.  It  was  as  colourless  as  his  own ; 
but  there  was  a  new  expression  mingled  with  its  intentness,  a 
look  that  he  had  dreamed  of  seeing  there,  but  had  never  thought 
to  see  in  waking  life,  that  touched  him  with  a  vague  fear. 

*  This  is  good  of  you,'  he  said  faintly.  *  I  think  it  will  not  be 
for  long.' 

*  Can  you  forgive  me? '  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice.  *  You 
have  laid  down  your  life  for  me.' 

Dick  looked   at   her  with  amazed  eyes.    The  surgeon  had 
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turned  away ;  the  two  constables  were  speaking  to  each  other  in 
hosky  undertones. 

*  What  have  I  to  forgive  ?  '  he  asked  wonderingly.  *  But  I 
will  never  forget  you.  Ah,  I  wish  my  life  had  been  worth  your 
taking  !  A  poor,  poor  failure !  If  I  had  known  you  sooner,  I 
might  have  had  the  heart  to  begin  again ;  but  I  lost  hope  early — 
God  knows  why.  You  will  never  let  it  trouble  you,  this  happy 
fate  of  mine  ? ' 

*  It  will  trouble  me,'  she  said  slowly,  *  all  my  life.' 

^  Ah,  no ! '  he  said  eagerly ;  and  in  that  instant  a  strange  look 
of  nobility  irradiated  his  &ce,  a  look  it  had  not  known  for  many 
a  year. 

*  Forget  it.  I  am  not  worthy  of  one  regretful  thought  from 
you.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not  worthy.  And  how  could  it  end 
more  happily  ?  For  if  I  had  lived,  I  should  have  sunk  yet  lower, 
and  now  I  am  not  wholly  base.' 

He  paused.     His  words  were  growing  incoherent. 

*  And  you  will  give  me  the  heliotrope  you  are  wearing,  to  take 
into  the  darkness,  and  I  never  shall  be  lonely.' 

*I  have  no  heliotrope,'  said  the  girl  clearly,  though  she 
shivered  in  the  August  night ;  ^  but  I  will  give  you  a  rose.' 

The  rose  she  had  worn  was  drooping  now.  She  laid  it  in  his 
hand ;  then,  stooping  suddenly,  she  kissed  his  forehead  with  a 
long,  soft  kiss. 

A  light  flashed  into  his  face,  and  an  expression  so  brief,  so 
transient,  she  never  knew  whether  it  had  been  of  joy  or  pain. 
Then  all  grew  dim. 

For  years  after  there  was  one  street  that  never  echoed  to  Iris 
Enderby's  footsteps ;  but  now,  of  all  dreary  haunts  in  London, 
she  loves  Garrick  Street  the  best,  and  the  children  have  learned 
to  wait  for  her  coming  there,  with  outstretched  hands,  and  the 
scent  of  heliotrope,  as  she  passes,  floats  on  the  heavy  air. 

May  Kendall. 
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Moths  round  a  Lamp. 


THE  red  sun  fell  two  sultry  hours  before  ; 
No  dew  has  made  the  lawn's  vague  spaces  damp ; 
In  through  my  open  windows  more  and  more 
The  giddy  moths  come  reeling  round  the  lamp. 

Alert  fantastic  shapes  of  differing  kind, 

They  sweep  and  swerve  in  many  a  fitful  speck, 

And  rouse  the  old  easy  commonplace  to  mind 
Of  wayward  mortals  whelmed  in  piteous  wreck. 

From  bournes  of  Nature's  pastoral  silence  brought, 
Below  the  night's  pure  orbs,  the  wind's  faint  breath. 

What  wilful  spell,  I  question  of  my  thought. 
Entices  them  to  this  mad  glaring  death  ? 

By  what  perverse  doom  are  they  led  to  meet 

This  fiery  ruin,  when  so  calm  and  cool 
The  deep  grass  drowses  at  the  elms'  dim  feet, 

The  moist  leaves  droop  above  the  starlit  pool  ? 

But  while  in  dreamy  watch  I  linger  long. 

To  duskier  colouring  my  mood  recedes, 
Till  now  the  tranquil  chamber  seems  to  throng 

With  dark  wild  imageries  of  man's  misdeeds  1 

And  then,  like  some  full  rustle  of  sudden  wings, 

A  long  breeze  floats  disconsolately  past. 
And  steals  from  unseen  foliage  that  it  swings 

A  murmur  of  lamentation,  till  at  last. 

While  the  sad  pulses  of  each  gradual  tone 

A  sadder  meaning  from  my  reverie  win. 
All  earth's  rebellious  agony  seems  to  moan 

The  curse,  the  mystery  of  all  human  sin ! 

EPGAR  FAWCETr. 
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Concerning  Keepsakes. 


COUNTRY  doctors  wUl  Bometimes  tell  you  in  strict  confidence 
that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  take  vaccine  from  the 
swollen  arms  of  healthy  rural  babies  by  sheer  stealth,  and  to  hide 
the  fact  of  their  guilt  in  this  matter  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
babies'  watchful  mothers  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Not  that  the 
rural  intelligence,  as  a  rule,  goes  in  hotly  for  the  anti-vaccination 
movement:  the  mothers  object,  not  to  their  own  babies  being 
vaccinated  from  other  people's,  but  to  other  people's  children 
being  vaccinated  from  theirs.  And  the  reason  is  that  if  anything 
were  afterwards  to  happen  to  the  alien  baby,  their  own  baby  would 
sufier  accordingly.  Whatever  illness,  trouble,  or  misfortune  fell 
upon  the  recipient  of  the  mystic  virus  would  fall  also  by  some 
magical  bond  upon  the  child  from  whom  the  vaccine  was 
originally  taken.  A  strange  sympathy  is  supposed  to  establish 
itself  between  the  two  by  the  act  of  vaccination,  just  as  when 
Zulus  or  Bed  Indians  transfuse  the  contents  of  one  another's 
veins,  and  become  thenceforth  brothers  by  blood  for  the  whole 
remainder  of  their  joint  existence. 

The  common  and  familiar  mad-dog  superstition  of  civilised 
England  exhibits  the  same  primitive  idea  in  its  simplest,  earliest, 
and  most  naked  form.  According  to  this  crude  and  curious  belief, 
if  a  sane  dog  happens  any  day  to  take  a  stray  bite  at  you, 
and  afterwards  goes  mad,  you  will  get  hydrophobia  at  the  same 
time  that  he  does,  out  of  pure  sympathy.  Years  may  elapse 
between  bite  and  disease,  but  the  hidden  bond  of  union  between 
you  two  persists  for  all  that :  the  dog  has  drunk  the  blood  of  your 
body,  your  veins  have  sucked  in  the  poison  of  his  fangs ;  and  you 
are  one  accordingly  thenceforth  and  forever  in  spirit  and  essence. 
I  have  known  of  a  case  where  a  former,  being  bitten  by  a  dog, 
shot  the  animal  at  once,  to  prevent  his  going  mad  and  com- 
municating the  disease  to  himself  by  sympathy.  Somebody 
jocosely  suggested  to  the  man,  by  way  of  laughing  him  down, 
that  to  kill  the  dog  was  far  worse  than  to  run  the  risk  of  hydro- 
phobia:   for  surely  it  must  affect  him  more  seriously  for  the 
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animal  to  moulder  into  dust  in  its  grave  than  to  run  about  and 
take  its  fair  even  chance  of  going  mad.  The  farmer  took  the 
fatal  hint  to  heart,  moped  and  pined  over  it,  grew  thin  and 
melancholy,  got  suicidal  mania,  and  finally  died  from  nervous 
waste,  of  pure  funk  and  superstition. 

Now,  what  connection  can  all  this  possibly  have  with  the 
origin  of  keepsakes  ? 

Simply  thus:  when  Ethel  Montgomery  gives  Algernon 
Robinson  a  lock  of  her  hair,  gracefully  folded  in  a  neat  little 
square  packet  of  cream-laid  note-paper,  she  is  keeping  up  an  old 
magical  superstition,  though  she  knows  it  not  nor  suspects  it ; 
and  if  she  were  aware  that  Algernon  on  his  return  to  his  solitary 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  after  drawing  it  fondly  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket  and  gazing  at  it  for  a  moment  in  rapture,  very 
properly  threw  it  into  the  fire  (for  of  what  possible  use  to  any 
man  but  a  hairdresser  is  an  assorted  collection  of  human  locks?), 
she  would  probably  consider  the  omen  of  evil  import,  and  would 
fear,  if  not  for  her  own  safety,  at  least  for  the  perfect  prospective 
security  of  Algernon's  affections. 

The  fact  is,  the  giving  of  keepsakes,  which  now  lingers  on  as 
a  mere  pretty  sentimental  custom,  is  in  reality  by  origin  a 
survival  from  a  magic  superstition,  such  as  ancient  love-making 
abounded  in  on  every  side.  To  give  a  person  a  lock  of  your  hair, 
or,  as  in  China,  a  paring  of  your  finger-nail,  is  to  show  your 
perfect  trust  and  confidence  in  him  (or  her)  by  putting  yourself 
implicitly  and  entirely  in  his  (or  her)  power  and  safe  keeping. 
Whatever  has  once  belonged  to  anybody,  and  far  more  therefore 
whatever  has  once  formed  an  actual  physical  part  of  his  person, 
puts  its  present  possessor  so  fully  en  rapport  with  the  original 
owner  that  he  can  to  a  great  extent  control  that  owner's  destinies. 
In  all  magical  ceremonies,  whatever  their  purport — whether  to 
avenge  one's  self  upon  one's  enemy,  or  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
unkind  and  irresponsive  object  of  one's  affections,  or  to  bring 
back  the  heart  of  one's  now  faithless  lover — it  is  almost  necessary 
to  throw  into  the  mystic  caldron,  or  to  bum  with  the  fated  image, 
a  lock  of  the  person's  hair,  or  a  rag  of  his  clothing,  or  at  the  very 
least  something  or  other  that  has  once  belonged  to  him. 

Here  is  a  little  illustrative  modem  superstition  which  may 
help  to  make  clearer  the  frame  of  mind  that*  renders  such  strange 
forms  of  belief  even  now  possible.  It  is  known  as  the  sympathetic 
snail  trick.  To  communicate  with  your  lover  at  a  distance,  take 
two  snails,  and  feed  them  on  lettuce  in  a  box  together  for  a  week 
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or  ten  days  before  his  departure  for  parts  unknown.  Then  let 
your  lover  take  one  of  the  snails  with  him,  while  you  keep  the 
other  in  its  box  at  home.  Arrange  beforehand  a  fixed  day  and 
hour  for  communicating  with  one  another,  and  at  that  hour  take 
your  own  snail  out  of  its  box  and  lay  it  on  a  slip  of  paper  on 
vhich  you  have  written  out  a  copy  of  the  alphabet.  (It  shows 
the  antiquity  of  the  superstition  that  the  letters  must  be  capitals, 
in  Roman  form,  not  in  script  hand.)  Induce  the  snail  to  travel 
along  the  line  up  to  the  letter  you  wish  him  to  halt  at  (the  in- 
ducement usually  assuming  practical  shape  in  the  point  of  a  pin), 
and  then  stop  him.  If  the  experiment  has  been  properly  per- 
formed, your  lovers  snail  (put  out  similarly  at  the  same  moment, 
like  a  moUuscan  travesty  of  the  Corsican  Brothers)  will  travel 
along  the  corresponding  slip  and  stop  accurately  at  the  same 
latter.  You  can  thus  spell  out  as  many  words  as  you  choose  in 
the  exact  easy  and  convenient  fashion  which  the  departed 
human  spirit  has  independently  invented  for  corresponding 
through  the  medium  of  a  five  o'clock  tea-table  with  its  surviving 
relatives.  If  the  communication  doesn't  come  off,  that  is  because 
y.jur  absent  lover,  faithless  man,  has  forgotten  or  neglected  the 
appointed  hour,  or  has  ceased  to  love  you,  or  has  otherwise  in 
some  way  or  manner  misconducted  himself.  Perhaps,  also,  in  the 
case  of  places  far  distant  from  one  another,  such  as  England  and 
Australia,  sufficient  care  may  not  always  be  taken  by  the  un- 
scientific swain  to  ensure  the  correction  of  the  local  hour  to 
Greenwich  mean  time ;  and  the  sympathetic  snail  may  thus  be 
made  to  walk  about  needlessly  in  his  box  at  dead  of  night  while 
his  companion  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  is  rejoicing  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  antipodal  noontide. 

The  general  primitive  belief  of  which  all  these  scattered 
superstitions  are  isolated  survivals  was  just  this :  that  in  every 
object  and  in  every  part  of  it  there  inheres  a  soul  or  other  self; 
that  this  soul,  being  all  present  in  all  the  parts,  can  be  partially 
communicated  with  through  any  one  of  them  ;  and  that  whoever 
holds  in  his  hands  such  a  part  can  more  or  less  control  the  entire 
whole  of  which  it  once  formed  an  integral  element.  For  this  reason 
superstitious  people  are  very  careful  to  bum  the  clippings  of  their 
hair,  beard,  and  nails,  lest  these  fragments  of  their  own  individu- 
ality should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  evil- disposed  person  or 
persons  who  might  make  use  of  them  to  the  original  owner's 
damage  or  detriment ;  and,  jper  contra^  affectionate  and  trustful 
X^eople  make  over  these  small  mementoes  of  themselves  to  the 
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care  of  those  whom  they  love  and  confide  in,  at  the  present  day, 
no  doubt,  for  the  most  part  without  any  consciousness  of  magical 
intent,  but  originally  it  is  clear  as  a  proof  of  confidence  and  a 
means  of  binding  themselves  closer  to  the  person  thus  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  their  entire  life  and  destinies.  They  com- 
mend themselves  bodily  to  the  keeping  of  their  lovers. 

When  you  shoot  a  tiger,  say  savages  generally,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  eat  his  heart,  because  tigers  are  very  brave,  and  their 
hearts  will  increase  your  bravery.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
well  to  eat  the  heart  of  a  hare,  for  its  ingrained  cowardice  may 
succeed  in  making  you  equally  timid ;  but  you  may  safely  eat  his 
legs  and  thighs,  for  those  will  give  you  his  well-known  strength 
and  speed  in  running.  The  heart  of  a  brave  human  enemy,  killed 
at  last,  is  particularly  recommended ;  to  eat  it  (raw  for  choice) 
not  only  gratifies  your  natural  feeling  of  personal  revenge,  but 
also  incorporates  in  your  own  body  all  the  feelings  and  powers  and 
impulses  that  made  him  formidable.  Mr.  Gilbert's  hero,  in  the 
lamentable  tale  of  the  Nancy  brig,  who  summed  up  in  his  own 
person  the  mate  and  the  captain  bold,  and  the  bo'sun  tight,  and 
the  midshipmite,  and  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig,  would  at  once 
have  approved  himself  as  a  most  logical  reasoner  to  the  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  ordinary  savage.  That  you  are  what  you 
eat  is  a  piece  of  simple  and  elementary  physiological  knowledge 
which  early  appeals,  however  crudely,  to  the  dawning  ratiocinative 
powers  of  the  unsophisticated  black  man. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  object  itself  in  which  the  soul  or  essence  is 
thus  inherent ;  it  clings  also  in  a  more  shadowy  form  to  the  copy 
or  image,  the  picture  and  the  statue,  the  mere  eflBgy  or  represent- 
ative of  the  genuine  individual.  The  Eed  Indians  are  much 
averse  to  having  their  portraits  drawn  or  painted ;  they  are  afraid 
that  some  portion  of  their  individuality  must  necessarily  go  forth 
into  the  striking  likeness  which  a  European  artist  so  readily  pro- 
duces. A  friend  of  mine,  who  rode  with  his  camera  on  his  back 
through  the  desert  of  Arizona,  could  hardly  persuade  the  friendly 
natives  of  that  inhospitable  territory  to  come  within  reach  to  have 
their  photographs  taken.  They  thought  perhaps  the  United 
States  Government  might  make  use  of  their  likenesses  for  magical 
purposes  against  their  persons  and  their  landed  property.  Espe- 
cially do  most  savages  object  to  have  their  faces  reproduced  in 
profile.  What  has  become,  they  ask  innocently,  of  the  other  eye  ? 
and  they  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  blindness  or  paralysis  may 
well  fall  upon  the  luckless  half  of  their  own  bodies  not  reproduced 
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in  the  peccant  picture.  This  childish  belief  in  the  strong  con* 
nection  between  the  portrait  and  the  reality  is  not  confined  to 
savages  alone.  If  the  portrait  of  the  head  of  the  house,  done  in 
oils  on  the  dining-room  wall  (for  some  occult  reason  family 
portraits  are  supposed  to  haunt  by  natural  congruity  the  precincts 
of  the  dining-room,  as  if  perpetually  hungry),  happens  to  fall  on 
the  floor  upon  its  face,  everybody  knows  that  the  sad  omen  por- 
tends misfortune,  financial  and  personal,  to  the  prime  original ; 
and  many  a  mother  has  cried  her  eyes  red  because  the  glass  cover 
of  baby's  photograph  in  the  frame  on  the  mantelpiece  has  been 
shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  Susan  in  her  dusting  opera- 
tions among  the  pots  and  pipkins. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  manufacture  an  image  or  effigy  specially 
for  this  very  malignant  purpose  of  affecting  the  life  or  limbs  of 
its  original ;  and  such  evil  practices  directed  against  others  are 
conamonly  known  as  magic  or  sorcery.  Thus,  we  dress  up  a  little 
wax  doll  in  the  figure  of  a  rival,  and  stick  it  all  over  full  of  pins 
so  that  the  original  may  be  racked  and  tortured  with  corresponding 
pains;  or  we  melt  it  down  before  a  slow  fire  so  that  he  may 
similarly  waste  away  by  long  degrees  in  some  lingering  malady. 
Burning  in  effigy,  now  a  mere  symbolic  act  of  political  dis- 
approbation or  personal  dislike,  remains  among  us  to  this  day  as 
a  last  relic  of  what  was  once  a  deliberate  magical  practice.  The 
effectiveness  of  such  sorcery  is  much  increased  if  you  can  throw 
in  an  object  actually  once  belonging  to  the  menaced  person,  or 
still  better  a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  paring  of  his  finger-nails.  B#j 
in  any  case,  you  must  call  it  by  his  name,  for  the  name  s^L 
being  almost,  as  it  were,  the  very  essence  and  sum  of  his  per^^P- 
ality,  gives  you  great  power  over  the  destiny  of  your  rival.  'On 
the  other  hand,  the  magical  image  may  sometimes  be  made  for 
less  distinctly  malevolent  purposes  than  this;  it  may  only  be 
intended  as  a  means  to  win  over  the  heart  of  a  cold  young  person 
or  to  bring  back  the  affections  of  your  faithless  lover.  In  that 
case,  you  provide  it  with  a  little  red  waxen  heart,  of  which  the 
pierced  hearts  on  our  modern  valentines  are  a  final  survival,  and 
through  the  heart  you  stick  an  arrow  as  a  sign  or  double  of  Cupid's 
dart.  By  this  means  you  pierce  the  bosom  of  your  cruel  admirer, 
and  compel  him  to  give  up  your  hated  rival. 

In  the  lingering  customs  of  the  Scotch  Hallowe'en,  we  get  the 
last  degraded  survival  of  these  early  magical  superstitions.  Here, 
the  name  alone  for  the  most  part  does  duty  for  the  personality, 
and  possesses  all  the  supernatural  power.    For  example,  in  one 
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such  game,  'you  take  two  chestnuts  and  lay  them  on  the  fire, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  *  Yen's  Jock  Graham,'  and  *  Yen's 
Jeanie  Campbell,'  as  the  case  may  be.  When  they  get  hot,  they 
crack  and  jump.  If  they  jump  apart,  then  Jock's  wooing  of 
Jeanie  will  never  prosper ;  if  they  jump  towards  one  another,  the 
course  of  true  love  will  for  once  run  smooth.  It  may  be  noted, 
in  passing,  that  since  by  the  doctrine  of  chances  the  number  of 
jumps  along  every  radius  will  on  the  average  of  instances  be 
equal,  and  since  only  those  jumps  which  occur  within  one  quad- 
rant of  the  circle  will,  as  a  rule,  bring  the  nuts  together,  the 
odds  against  any  particular  marriage  ever  taking  place  are  about 
as  three  to  one,  which  is  a  bad  look-out  for  the  ordinary  happiness 
of  young  couples.  Many  other  like  magical  games  arq  played 
on  Hallowe'en  and  Christmas-eve,  in  most  of  which  a  person's 
name  is  given  to  some  particular  object,  and  its  behaviour  is  then 
taken  as  symbolical  or  prophetic  of  the  behaviour  of  the  original 
whose  name  it  bears. 

Now,  observe  further,  as  casting  light  upon  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  keepsakes,  that  many  of  these  queer  old  superstitions 
linger  on  especially  in  connection  with  the  business  of  love-makiDg 
and  marriage.  From  the  very  first,  love  and  magic  have  been 
much  mixed  up  with  one  another.  The  belief  in  philtres  and 
love-potions,  in  the  power  of  love  charms,  talismans,  and  amulets, 
and  in  the  magical  aid  of  the  witch  in  love-making,  has  descended 
to  the  young  girls  of  our  own  time  from  the  remotest  rites  of 
prehistoric  antiquity.  The  obeah  of  the  West  Indian  negroes,  a 
transplanted  form  of  West  African  witchcraft,  is  almost  all  con- 
cerned with  the  light  loves  and  ready  jealousy  of  the  pretty 
black  lasses;  the  myal  men  are  fortune-tellers  and  averters  of 
unfaithfulness  ;  and  even  the  terrible  voodoo  worship  of  Haiti  is 
all  intermixed  with  strange  superstitions  of  a  strictly  amatory 
and  magical  order.  Our  own  English  gipsies  make  a  large  part 
of  their  living  out  of  the  similar  faith  of  servant  girls  and  rustics 
in  their  power  to  predict  the  arrival  of  the  expected  rich  and 
handsome  suitor,  or  the  successful  catching  of  Giles's  or  Hodge's 
wavering  heart.  Fortune  telling  by  the  cards  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  pregnant  and  exciting  information  that  this  fair 
young  man,  with  money  and  affection,  will  marry  this  dark 
woman  with  diamonds,  and  this  fair  woman,  disappointed,  will 
be  rejected,  and  will  marry  this  cross,  dark  man.  Superstitions 
of  the  kind  linger  on  most  of  all  among  the  class  most  profoundly 
interested  in  marriage — the  class  to  whom  the  odd  chance  of  secur- 
ing a  husband  makes  the  greatest  practical  difference  in  life — young 
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women   in   domestic  service,  and    country  girls   of   the   lower 
orders. 

Of  such  beliefs,  the  keepsake  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  out^ 
come.  In  our  own  time,  of  course,  it  has  gradually  merged  into 
the  mere  present;  but  even  now,  as  I  shall  shortly  show,  it 
retains  many  special  features  of  its  half-magical  origin  in  its 
connection  with  love-making,  its  usual  materials,  and  the  peculiar 
occasions  on  which  it  is  considered  appropriate;  while  in  the 
beginning  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
pledge,  a  token,  a  charm,  and  a  bond  of  union  than  as  a  mere 
gift  or  expression  of  affection.  Mutual  exchange  of  a  binding 
object  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  and  in  that  form  it  still  survives 
to  a  great  extent  among  the  lower  classes.  In  old  romance  and 
fairy  tale,  what  the  hero  gives  the  heroine  is  not  a  mere  gold 
locket  or  a  simple  bracelet;  it  is  a  charm,  a  talisman,  a  magic 
chattel,  by  rubbing  which  she  can  at  any  time  bring  him  from  a 
distance  to  her  side.  The  keepsake  is  a  mode  of  putting  yourself 
fully  in  the  power  of  your  lady-love,  not  an  ordinary  present  or 
gift  such  as  one  gives  to  please  a  friend  or  to  appease  a  hostile 
and  dreaded  chief. 

A  lock  of  hair  is  no  doubt  the  oldest,  commonest,  and  most 
effectual  keepsake  ;  and  its  use  lingers  on  in  many  modified  forms 
down  even  to  our  own  time.  For,  besides  the  mere  rough  lock 
itself,  it  has  given  origin  to  the  whole  debased  and  degraded  art 
of  the  ornamental  hair  decorator,  who  twines  little  plaits  with 
scrupulous  neatness  into  the  hollow  of  rings,  and  manufactures 
wonderful  brooches  and  mock  cameo  bracelets,  with  a  weeping 
widow  reclining  under  a  weeping  willow,  and  overarched  by  a 
gloomy  bower  of  yew-trees  and  cypresses,  all  wrought  (or  said  to 
be  wrought)  in  the  actual  hair  of  the  lamented  departed.  Observe 
here  that  this  hair  superstition,  now  etherealised  by  custom  into 
a  mere  sentiment,  a  desire  to  possess  something  that  was  once  a 
part  of  some  one  we  love  or  loved,  nevertheless  betrays  its  true 
origin  by  its  close  connection  with  the  two  great  springs  of  human 
faith  and  human  religion,  love  and  death.  For  while  the  keep- 
sake lock  is  at  first  a  talisman  enabling  you  to  preserve  the  love 
of  jour  lover,  the  In  Memoriam  lock,  I  believe,  is  at  first  a  talis- 
man enabling  you  to  keep  up  communications  with  the  ghost  of 
the  departed,  and  even  to  some  extent  to  control  and  compel  it. 
The  fear  of  the  ghost  was  everywhere  of  old  at  the  bottom  of  much 
which  now  remains  as  mere  decent  conventional  ceremonial. 

Ijook  in  this  connection  at  the  close  analogy  of  the  engaged 
ring  and  the  mourning  ring.     The  first  is  given  at  the  moment 
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of  betrothal ;  it  is  worn  on  a  particular  mystic  finger ;  it  was  in 
old  times  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  two  lovers,  or  with 
their  initials  intertwined  in  a  monogram,  or  with  some  appropriate 
posy,  or  with  a  true-lover's  knot — all  of  them  now  mere  pretty 
sentimentalities,  but  all  of  them  once  of  truly  binding  magical 
import.  The  second  is  given  at  the  moment  of  death ;  it  also 
is  worn  on  a  special  finger ;  it  often  contains  the  hair  of  the 
deceased;  it  is  marked  inside  with  his  name  or  initials;  and  though 
now  specially  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  it  was  once  in  all 
probability  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  dead  person.  A  ring  that 
once  belonged  to  an  ancestor,  or  to  a  fairy,  or  to  a  powerful  person, 
is  a  common  amulet  in  all  the  old  romances  and  folk-tales. 

Note,  too,  the  occasions  and  materials  of  the  common  keepsake. 
It  is  given  on  betrothal,  on  marriage,  on  a  reconciliation,  on  going 
away  for  a  long  journey :  in  the  last  case,  often  taking  the  form 
of  a  ring  with  the  Hebrew  word  *  Mizpah '  engraved  upon  it — *  The 
Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are  absent  one  from  t.ho 
other,'  says  the  gloss  in  the  Bible — a  bit  of  later  religious  sym- 
bolism overlying,  as  so  often  happens,  a  far  deeper  and  earlier 
superstitious  custom.  Sailors,  the  most  superstitious  of  men,  and 
oftenest  away  from  Poll  or  Sue,  are  great  at  love-tokens.  They 
wear  a  charm  on  a  silken  string  around  their  necks  ;  they  tattoo 
their  manly  arms  with  two  hearts  transfixed  by  a  single  arrow, 
and  marked  respectively  *  Jack '  and  *  Molly ;'  and  they  believe,  or 
pretend  to  believe,  in  the  magic  power  of  such  symbolical  unions 
to  keep  their  aflFections  true  to  their  lady-loves  against  all  the 
allurements  of  alien  beauty.  Moreover,  the  keepsake,  besides 
containing  as  often  as  possible  the  hair  of  the  beloved  object,  is 
almost  always  made  of  the  precious  metals  or  precious  stones. 
There  is  a  common  though  indefinite  feeling  that  it  ought  to  be 
something  rather  useless  in  gold  or  silver.  It  remains  remotely 
true,  in  fact,  to  its  amulet  origin.  Gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones  are  of  immense  antiquity.  Something  to  hang  around 
your  neck  on  a  string ;  something  to  wear  as  a  charm  on  your 
watch-chain  ;  or,  failing  these,  something  in  the  way  of  necklet, 
bracelet,  brooch,  earring — that  is  the  ordinary  ideal  of  the  keepsake. 
ITie  ideal,  in  short,  descends  from  a  time  when  clothiog  was  scanty, 
personal  ornament  was  a  matter  of  high  importance,  barbaric 
decoration  alone  was  known,  and  goods  and  chattels  were  few  and 
simple.  We  seldom  think  of  giving  as  a  keepsake  anything  that 
cannot  be  worn  about  the  person. 

There  is  just  one  form  of  the  keepsake  so  especially  interesting 
vop.  \'n.  xo.  xxxviTi,  0- 
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from  this  point  of  view,  and  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  line  of 
thought  we  have  throughout  been  pursuing,  that  I  must  just 
mention  it  in  a  little  more  detail  before  finally  closing  this  present 
paper.  I  mean  the  common  carnelian  heart,  so  often  suspended 
in  the  bunch  of  charms  still  worn  as  a  pure  survival  at  their  girdle 
by  many  educated  modem  ladies.  The  heart,  viewed  as  an 
emblem,  seems  to  have  two  distinct  origins.  On  the  valentine, 
the  sailor's  arm,  and  the  wax  image,  it  t8  a  heart,  pure  and 
simple :  it  stands  for  the  central  vascular  organ,  currently  sup- 
posed in  the  popular  unscientific  physiological  psychology  to  be 
the  chief  seat  and  physical  organ  of  the  tender  affections.  You 
stick  a  pin  into  the  imaginary  or  symbolical  heart  of  your  enemy 
or  your  rival  in  order  to  kill  or  hurt  him ;  you  put  a  dart  of  love 
into  the  imaginary  or  symbolical  heart  of  your  own  true  lover  in 
order  to  secure  your  undisputed  possession  of  his  faithful  tender- 
ness. But  in  the  bunch  of  charms  and  in  stonework  generally 
the  so-called  heart  is  not  by  origin  a  heart  at  all ;  it  is  a  rude 
imitation  of  the  old  neolithic  chipped  flint  arrowhead.  Such 
arrowheads,  being  dug  up  ia  the  fields  or  exhumed  from  ancient 
barrows,  have  long  been  regarded  as  fairy  darts.  Having  once 
belonged  to  the  fairies  themgelves,  they  are  of  course  valuable 
amulets ;  for  if  you  possess  an  object  that  was  some  time  theirs, 
you  can  by  rubbing  it  bring  them  to  your  assistance,  or  can  at 
least  ward  off  their  malignant  attacks  from  jour  own  person.  In 
old  romance  and  in  the  Arabian  Nights  it  is  by  rubbing  a  lamp, 
ring,  or  charm  that  you  summon  to  your  aid  the  genii  qr  the 
elves.  Now  fairies,  as  is  well  known  to  all  and  sundry,  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  art  of  bewitching,  the  evil  eye,  the 
falling  sickness,  soul  milk,  butter  that  won't  chum,  kettles  that 
won't  boil,  and  many  other  minor  ills  that  bucolic  flesh  is  specially 
heir  to.  Hence,  by  having  a  fairy  dart  in  your  possession,  you 
can  defy  the  fairies,  or  can  even  turn  them  from  active  enemies 
into  powerful  friends  and  personal  patrons.  This  curious  property 
makes  the  stone  arrowhead  a  most  valuable  charm  and  also  an 
exceedingly  acceptable  keepsake. 

Accordingly,  from  very  early  times,  a  flint  or  carnelian  dart 
has  been  a  common  object  of  superstition  among  all  bunches  of 
primitive  charms.  In  the  beautiful  Etruscan  necklets  found  in 
the  tombs  of  lar  and  lucumo,  such  an  arrowhead,  of  antique  pre- 
historic workmanship,  presumably  fairy-made,  usually  forms  the 
central  ornament.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  necessity  for 
its  being  an  old  arrowhead  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and 
brand-new  polished  carnelian  darts  got  substituted  (perhaps  by  the 
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frand  of  the  manufacturer)  as  the  next  best  thing,  on  the  mediaeval 
necklet.  Young  ladies  generally  are  not  critical  in  the  matter  of 
antiques — these  false  darts  thus  replacing  the  true  ones,  gradually 
approximated,  by  a  misconception,  to  the  conventional  heart  shape, 
the  barbs  merging  into  the  round  valves,  and  the  handle  becoming 
at  last  a  mere  knob  for  the  suspending  hole.  In  the  most  de- 
graded and  modernised  specimens  of  all,  the  knob  has  disappeared 
altogether,  and  the  hole  is  drilled  through  the  body  of  the  heart. 
This  substitution  of  one  form  of  charm  for  another,  both  connected 
with  what  is  at  bottom  the  self-same  superstition,  is  very  interest- 
ing :  it  shows  well  the  gradual  gliding  of  the  old  magic  into  the 
modem  sentimentalism,  and  the  substitution  of  a  purely  emotional 
aesthetic  idea  for  genuine  barbaric  mystical  belief. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  even  the  photograph,  last  product  of 
modem  civilisation  though  it  be,  still  retains,  from  one  point  of 
view,  something  of  the  same  old-world  superstitious  fancy?  It 
seems  to  us  nowadays  natural  enough,  to  be  sure,  that  one  should 
wish  to  look  in  absence  upon  the  face  and  features  of  those  whom 
we  love ;  but  the  special  giving  of  photographs  as  love-tokens, 
and  their  enshrinement  in  the  ordinary  gold  locket  of  civilised 
society,  is  perhaps  a  tnodified  form  of  the  old  miniature,  so  familiar 
to  all  of  us  in  our  grandmothers'  brooches.  I'n  the  days  when  a 
mutton-chop-whiskered  gentleman  in  a  scarlet  uniform  was  still 
regarded  as  a  neat  and  appropriate  ornament  for  a  young  lady's 
neck,  the  portrait  on  ivory  was  universally  considered  as  a  very 
touching  acknowledgment  of  marriage  or  betrothal.  And  is  it  not 
likely  that  the  miniature  as  a  keepsake  has  in  it  something  of  the 
magical  spirit  ?  that  in  giving  your  portrait,  you  put  yourself  into 
the  power  of  the  holder,  who  ever  after  wears  your  counterfeit 
presentment  as  a  charm  next  his  or  her  heart  ?  Its  close  connec- 
tion with  the  locket  and  the  lock  of  hair  makes  me  half  suspect 
this  ultimate  aflSliation  of  the  photograph,  as  a  present,  on  the  old 
animistic  magical  notions ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  press  the  point  too 
far.  Of  course,  it  must  be  frankly  allowed  that  a  hundred  later 
strands  of  feeling  have  interwoven  themselves  slowly  with  all  these 
elder  forms  of  thought.  All  that  one  can  now  assert  with  truth 
is  merely  this,  that  the  modem  keepsake  is  still  bound  up  with  a 
thousand  little  instinctive  conventionalities,  which  thus  connect  it 
in  unbroken  line  with  very  ancient  magical  or  mystical  concep- 
tions* 

Grant  Allex. 
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Humhle  Bees. 


THE  humble  bees  are  a  much-wronged  and  slighted  family. 
Their  showy  relatives,  the  hive  bees,  make  such  a  noise  in 
the  world  that  they  have  appropriated  most  of  the  attention  which 
we  have  to  bestow  upon  bees  in  general.  The  naturalist  and 
bee  farmer  vie  with  each  other  in  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  the 
hive  bee ;  the  one  extolling  her  as  an  example  of  intelligence  and 
the  other  as  a  source  of  profit,  they  have  together  managed  to 
induce  us  to  devote  to  her  an  expenditure  of  printers'  type  which 
ought  to  satisfy  the  hungriest  ambition  for  fame.  But  the  poor 
humble  bee,  like  most  poor  relations,  has  been  sadly  overlooked. 
Even  the  naturalist  is  inclined  to  treat  her  as  he  does  ordinary 
moths  and  beetles,  bestowing  on  her  little  more  notice  than  is 
required  to  classify  and  describe  varieties;  and  so  the  world 
follows  suit  and  nicknames  the  poor  bees  in  disparaging  reference 
to  their  supposed  inferior  position  in  insect  society — nicknames 
them,  for  the  name  humble  bee  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  true 
title  bumble-bee,  which,  like  the  scientific  generic  term  bomhus 
from  fiofiBos,  an  imitative  word,  has  reference  to  the  booming 
sound  made  by  the  insect  in  flying. 

The  bee  family  has  an  interesting  history.  It  is  in  all  proba- 
bility descended  from  certain  solitary  wasps  which,  like  an  exist- 
ing species,  were  in  the  habit  of  providing  living  animal  food  for 
the  young  larvae.  Like  a  family  of  solitary  wasps  of  the  present 
day  (Cerceris  bupreaiidda)  they  probably  possessed  the  power  of 
stinging  their  animal  prey  so  as  to  paralyse  without  killing  it, 
laying  an  egg  beside  this  living  store  of  food,  and  leaving  it  to 
the  prey  of  the  resulting  larva.  The  first  step  upwards  was  the 
abandonment  of  this  habit,  the  more  enlightened  individuals  taking 
to  feeding  the  young  with  food  disgorged  from  their  own  stomachs, 
the  perfect  insect  feeding  on  honey  or  pollen.  Hermann  Miiller 
states  that  the  new  race  at  first  differed  only  in  this  habit,  but  in 
course  of  time,  filling  an  unoccupied  place  in  nature  it  increased 
enormously,  and  at  last  formed  the  widely  ramified  family  of  bees 
as  we  have  come  to  kmow  ijb.     The  steps  in  the  developmeii^t  of 
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the  fiunily  have  been  marked  by  the  gradual  elongation  of  the 
tongue  and  the  adaptation  of  the  mouth  parts  to  honey-collecting 
habits,  the  acquisition  and  perfecting  of  pollen-collecting  append- 
ages, and  the  development  of  social  instincts  in  some  species. 
The  steps  may  still  be  traced  through  surviving  types,  and  Miiller 
has  sketched  the  development  upward  through  the  species  of 
ProsopiSy  which  dififer  little  from  many  sand-wasps,  Sphecodesy 
Ualictu8y  AndreiiOy  imtil  the  Bombua  or  humble  bee  family 
is  reached,  this  being  the  nearest  ally  to  the  hive  bee  in  which 
the  series  culminates.  The  resulting  changes  which  have  taken 
place  elsewhere  in  nature  pari  passu  with  this  change  of  habits 
in  the  bee  family  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Nearly  all  the 
endless  variety  of  flowers  with  their  perfumes  and  colours  as  we 
know  them  have  since  been  evolved,  as  well  as  most  of  the  beauti- 
ful arrangements  for  bee-fertilisation  upon  which  thousands  of 
species  of  plants  are  dependent  for  their  existence.  Truly  very 
small  causes  sometimes  have  prodigious  results  I  How  many  people 
know  or  realise  that  much  of  the  variety  in  plants,  most  of  the 
colours  in  our  gardens,  many  of  the  perfumes  on  our  toilet-tables, 
much  of  the  beauty  in  many  of  our  canvases,  a  good  deal  of  the 
poetry  in  our  language,  and  even  a  considerable  development 
of  the  beauty-sense  in  ourselves  result  from  that  rather  vulgar 
historical  incident  dated  an  oBon  or  two  back,  when  the  young 
of  the  bee  family  left  off  a  taste  for  butchers'  meat  and  took  to 
vegetarianism ! 

Sir  John  Lubbock  puts  forward  on  behalf  of  the  ants  what  he 
calls  a  &ir  claim  to  rank  next  to  man  in  the  scale  of  intelligence, 
if  they  are  to  be  judged  by  their  social  organisations,  their  archi- 
tectural abilities,  and  their  relations  to  other  animals.  Their 
relations  the  bees  are,  however,  scarcely  less  interesting,  and 
most  of  their  wonderful  habits  must  have  been  developed  since 
they  acquired  their  social  instincts,  since  to  the  acquirement  and 
development  of  these  most  of  their  importance  is  due.  For  this 
reason  the  present  condition  and  habits  of  the  humble  bees  are  of 
special  interest,  for  here  we  have,  as  it  were,  the  starting  point 
where  we  may  see  the  community  just  in  process  of  development, 
the  social  ties  which  hold  it  together  being  as  yet  of  the  loosest. 

Everyone  must,  I  presume,  admit  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  humble  bee.  From  the  first  sunny  day  in  March  to  the  last 
in  September  she  is  with  us,  industrious,  contented,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  her  own  affairs,  a  worthy  example  to  her  betters.  About 
forty  species  variously  habilitated  in  artistic  patterns  in  black, 
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red,  brown,  and  yellow  are  known  in  .the  British.  Isles,  and  are 
familiar  under  various  names — bumble  bees,  humble  bees,  dumble 
dors,  wild  bees,  foggie  bees,  field  bees^.boom  bees,  hummel  bees, 
&c.  Most  persons  must  also  admit  a  general  acquaintance  with 
her  habits,  and  will  have  seen  her  in  early  spring,  sleek,  after  iier 
long  hibernation,  and  big  with  the  projects  of  maternity,  curiously 
spying  into  dark  comers  in  search  of  .suitable  quarters  where  she 
soon  hopes  to  be  mistress  of  an  extensive  niinage.  The  desirable 
building-site  for  which  she  is  prospecting  on  these  occasions  is 
a  retreat  in  the  sunny  side  of  a  moss  bank,  or  a  nook  in  a  stone 
heap,  or  an  eligible  rat-hole,  according  to  the  family  notions  on 
the  subject  prevalent  among  the  species  to  which  she  belongs.  If 
there  are  any  who  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  humble 
bee  at  this  stage  of  her  career,  there  will  be  few  at  all  events  who 
can  plead  ignorance  of  the  presence  of  the  numerous  family  which 
she  brings  into  the  world  later  on  in  the  year,  the  individuals  of 
which  diligently  ransack  most  of  our  wild  flowers,  unconsciously 
the  while  providing  for  next  year's  crop  of  those  glories  of  the  field 
to  delight  the  eye  of  the  beauty-seeker  and  vex  the  soul  of  the 
farmer.  The  humble  bee  is,  above  all  her  sisters,  nature's  chosen 
high  priestess  to  our  indigenous  flowers,  good  and  bad  alike ;  by 
her  aid  even  the  latest  thistle  blossom  is  secured  against  the  risk 
of  scattering  its  downy  filaments  innocuously  on  the  wind.  The 
humble  bees,  like  the  hive  species,  do  not,  however,  thrive  in  all 
localities ;  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  absence  of  particular  flowers 
in  certain  districts ;  it  is  remarked  that  the  hive  bees  will  not 
prosper  in  a  locality  which  does  not  produce  an  abundance  of 
white  clover — a  plant  upon  which  they  largely  depend  for  sup- 
plies during  the  swarming  season. 

No  one  is  likely  to  confuse  the  humble  bee  with  the  hive  bee, 
the  smoother  body  and  small  size  of  the  latter  being  in  Strong  con- 
trast with  the  large  rough-looking  and  very  hairy  body  of  the 
former.  The  thick  covering  of  hair  on  the  body  of  the  humble 
bee,  besides  its  use  in  pollen  collecting,  is  intended  to  be  a  pro- 
tectipn  against  the  weather,  and  it  indicates  the  climatic  dis- 
tribution of  the  family.  The  genus  Bombua  is  essentially  a 
cold  climate  form,  and  it  is  particularly  associated  with  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  bees  have,  however,  managed  to 
extend  themselves  far  beyond  these  limits ;  their  familiar  boom 
being  heard  all  round  the  world,  and  at  both  sides  of  the  Equator. 
In  Europe  they  fly  as  far  north  as  Lapland,  and  in  Asia  they 
extend  from  Northern  Siberia  to  the  confines  of  India.     Most  of 
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our  species  are  found  in  North  America,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
Southern  Continent.  They  are,  however,  entirely  unknown  in 
Australasia.  The  native  bee  which  takes  their  place  in  Australia 
is  a  puny,  stingless  weakling,  re  sembling  the  aborigines,  even  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  being  rapidly  exterminated  by  a  higher 
civilisation,  progress  being  represented  by  the  hive  bee  imported 
from  Europe.  But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  humble  bee. 
When  the  queen  issues  forth  in  spring,  after  her  long  winter 
sleep,  to  found  a  new  commimity,  she,  as  soon  as  she  has  fixed 
upon  a  suitable  spot  to  build  in,  collects  a  small  store  of  honey 
and  poUen  as  a  provision  for  the  first  members  of  the  family 
which  she  is  about  to  bring  into  the  world.  When  the  queen 
bee  of  the  hive  species  has  made  up  her  mind  to  start  on  her  own 
account  she  issues  forth  from  the  parent  hive  followed  by  thousands 
of  ready  subjects.  The  swarm  is,  indeed,  already  a  miniature 
state  with  a  perfectly  organised  government,  and  with  suitable 
quarters  the  machinery  of  government  works  smoothly  from  the 
first.  With  the  queen  mother  of  the  humble  bees  the  case  is 
entirely  difierent.  As  yet  there  is  no  state,  and  she  has  no 
subjects ;  she  represents  the  whole  in  her  own  royal  person ; 
^V^iai  c^est  moi!'  is  just  now  in  her  case  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively  true.  She  lays  at  first  a  few  eggs,  and  continues 
depositing  at  short  intervals  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  at  a 
time.  These  eggs  all  produce  neuter  workers,  and  directly  the 
first  bees  hatch  out  they  relieve  the  queen  of  all  the  inferior 
duties  thrust  upon  her  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  They 
are  soon  in  the  fields,  collecting  supplies  for  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  young  colony,  and  the  queen  having  resumed  her  proper 
position,  she,  like  her  sister  of  the  hive  species,  in  future  devotes 
her  attention  solely  to  the  production  of  eggs,  her  subjects  taking 
charge  of  all  the  duties  of  nursing,  food-producing,  house-building, 
and  defence. 

My  observation  of  the  colonies  which  I  have  kept  has  always 
dated  from  about  this  stage.  I  have  never  been  able  to  induce  a 
queen  to  commence  housekeeping  under  observation.  I  have  kept 
the  young  queens  from  my  nests  till  the  following  spring  as  well 
as  those  captured  in  the  fields  late  in  the  autumn,  and  I  have 
also  tried  with  two  caught  in  the  early  spring,  but  in  all  cases  I 
have  failed.  My  colonies  have  always  beentaken  from  the  meadow. 

On  the  sill  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  I  am 
writing  is  a  shallow  wooden  box  open  at  the  top,  in  which  is  esta- 
blished a  flourishing  colony  of  humble  bees,  one  of  four  which 
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I  have  kept  Bince  last  May.  This  is  the  third  season  in  which  I 
have  had  colonies  of  the  humble  bee  under  observation,  and  I  have 
found  them  to  thrive  unexpectedly  well  in  London.  This  colony 
in  particular  has  flourished.  Beneath  the  round  moss-covered 
dome  in  the  centre  of  the  box  it  has  stored  up  a  supply  of  honey 
and  pollen  large  for  its  kind,  and,  having  brought  into  the  world 
a  numerous  progeny  of  workers  during  the  season,  it  is  now  hatch- 
ing out  an  unusually  large  number  of  young  queens  and  males  to 
carry  on  the  species  next  year.  Bohemians  as  these  bees  are,  it 
is  curious  and  not  a  little  interesting  to  see  the  intelligent  active 
little  creatures  so  much  at  home  here,  and  to  watch  them  coming 
to  my  window  over  the  houses  and  trees  laden  with  spoil.  It  is 
always  a  pleasing  duty  to  bring  deserving  claims  to  notice,  and  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  discharged  a  duty  if  a  pretty  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  family  affairs  of  the  colonies  which  I  have 
kept  under  observation  will  enable  me  to  say  anything  which 
might  tend  to  the  removal  of  the  badge  of  inferiority  which  by 
common  consent  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  humble  bee. 
Those  colonies  which  I  have  this  year  are  just  now  (July)  in 
the  heyday  of  their  prosperity.  The  one  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  is  arranged  for  observation.  The  bees  resent  any  inter- 
ference with  the  nest  during  the  daytime,  but  here  beneath  the 
shade  of  my  reading-lamp  I  can  remove  the  mossy  dome,  lined 
inside  with  wax  and  waterproof,  exposing  the  busy  scene  under- 
neath, without  any  hostile  demonstration  being  attempted  against 
me.  After  a  few  moments'  perturbation  the  bees  do  not  seem  to 
miss  the  covering,  and  the  work  of  the  nest  goes  on  as  usual.  It 
is  an  interesting  sight.  The  bees  are  all  employed  in  some  way, 
some  excavating  round  the  edges  of  the  nest  to  make  room  for  the 
growing  bulk  within,  others  attending  to  the  multitudinous  duties 
connected  with  the  shaping  of  cells  and  cocoons  and  the  wants  of 
the  young  larvae.  Even  those  which  appear  to  be  lazily  stretched 
at  full  length  over  the  cells  are  not  lying  luxuriously  at  their 
ease  as  might  be  thought,  but  are  helping  to  keep  warm  the 
young  larvae  within,  assisting  their  development  by  a  kind  of  in- 
cubation. The  so-called  honeycomb  in  the  nests  of  the  humble 
bee  is  a  poor  affair  compared  with  the  beautiful  structure  manu- 
factured by  the  hive  bees ;  it  is  not  really  of  the  same  nature, 
but  consists  simply  of  the  cocoons  of  the  young  insects  irregularly 
fastened  together.  Some  of  those  in  the  nest  still  contain  the  young 
brood,  but  others  out  of  which  the  young  insects  have  emerged 
have  been  used  for  the  storage  of  honey.     Those  dark  brown  pro- 
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tuberances  affixed  in  some  places  to  the  cocoons,  lookiog  like 
small  accumulations  of  wax  kept  in  reserve,  have  an  interesting 
history ;  they  contain  the  young  bees  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment before  they  spin  their  cocoons.  The  queen  generally 
lays  in  one  of  the  little  recesses  formed  where  two  or  more 
cocoons  join,  and  the  eggs  are  afterwards  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  wax  and  pollen,  which  the  bees  add  to  as  the  larvae 
inside  increase  in  bulk.  Instead  of  each  grub  occupying  a 
separate  cell  like  those  of  the  hive  species,  many  are  here  wrapped 
together  under  a  common  blanket.  It  is  easy  to  expose  the  eggs 
or  larvae  underneath  by  raising  the  thin  covering  of  wax  with  the 
point  of  a  long  needle,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  bees 
crowd  excitedly  round,  and  in  a  few  moments  repair  the  damage 
under  one^s  eyes.  They  show  some  suspicion  of  outside  influence, 
and  even  bite  inquiringly  at  the  needle  as  if  not  altogether  satis- 
fied that  its  innocent-looking  exterior  may  not  be  a  cover  for 
hostile  intentions.  Some  time  ago,  being  curious  to  see,  amongst 
other  things,  whether  the  young  of  the  hive  bee  could  be  reared 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  humble  bee  and  vice 
veraa^  I  made  some  trials  with  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  each.  Among 
other  experiments  I  placed  some  larvae  of  the  hive  bee  in  one  of  tlie 
nests  of  the  humble  bees.  Having  carefully  removed  part  of  the 
waxen  covering  of  one  of  the  little  groups  of  larvae,  I  placed 
a  grub  taken  fresh  from  the  hive  amongst  the  others,  and  covereil 
the  whole  roughly  up  again,  expecting  that  as  usual  the  bee8 
would  complete  the  repairs,  and  so  seal  up  the  intruder  with  the 
others.  I  was,  however,  disappointed;  they  were  not  to  le 
cheated  in  this  way,  and  they  would  not  repair  the  broken  wax 
until  they  had  smelt  out  the  stranger,  whom  they  dragged  out 
and  carried  outside  the  nest,  after  which  they  repaired  the  breach 
in  the  usual  way.  Several  times  I  tried,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Unlike  the  ants,  who  will  rear  the  young  of  other  specie*^, 
these  bees  would  not  allow  the  strange  children  of  their  betters 
to  be  fathered  on  them,  and  the  helpless  little  aristocrats  were 
always  detected  and  dragged  ignominiously  out.  As  some  species 
of  the  humble  bee  tolerate  a  kind  of  cuckoo  bee  {apathu8\  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  their  nests  to  be  hatched  out  with  the  offspring  cf 
the  legitimate  proprietors,  whom  they  much  resemble  in  ap- 
pearance, I  was  not  altogether  prepared  for  this  intelligent 
opposition  to  my  ideas.  Thinking  that  I  might  have  better 
success  with  the  eggs,  I  took  some  fresh  from  the  hive  and 
placed  them  amongst  a  little  group  just  deposited  by  the  humble 
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bee  queen.  The  bees  at  first  appeared  to  be  rather  puzzled  at 
these  eggs.  One  or  two  of  them  took  them  up  somewhat  aim- 
lessly, and  again  replaced  them  as  if  they  hardly  liked  to  openly 
accuse  their  sovereign  of  misconduct,  which  they  seemed  to 
suspect.  After  a  little  hesitation  a  decision  was  arrived  at. 
Natvbra  non  fadt  saltum  was  surely  as  safe  a  motto  for  bees  as  it 
is  for  philosophers,  but  instead  of  carrying  the  eggs  out  of  the 
nest  as  they  did  the  larvae,  the  bees,  one  after  the  other,  pro- 
ceeded, apparently  with  considerable  relish,  to  nibble  them — a 
relapse  into  barbarism  which,  after  feges  of  aesthetic  culture,  was 
quite  startling — and  so  appreciative  did  they  become  of  the  flavour 
of  these  new-laid  eggs  that  they  would  soon  accept  them  readily 
when  I  offered  them  at  the  end  of  a  needle.  Once  or  twice  I 
think  I  succeeded  in  smuggling  some  of  the  strange  eggs  in  with 
the  others,  but,  whether  it  was  that  the  bees  afterwards  detected 
them,  or  that  they  were  hatched  out  and  the  strange  surroundings 
and  low  company  proved  too  much  for  the  refined  tastes  of  the  hive 
grubs,  they  never  came  to  anything. 

The  wax  which  the  humble  bees  use  to  stick  their  cocoons 
together,  to  plaster  the  inside  of  their  nests,  and  sometimes  to 
form  rough  cells  to  hold  honey,  is  very  dark,  almost  black  when 
compared  with  the  beautiful  white  material  secreted  by  the  hive 
bees.  I  think  they  mix  earth  with  it,  for  I  soon  learned  that  my 
colonies  did  not  flourish  so  well  unless  I  provided  a  supply  of 
earth  kept  constantly  moist  within  reach  of  the  bees,  and  in  this 
they  were  constantly  burrowing. 

The  humble  bees  never  swarm  ;  there  is  nothing  amongst  them 
analogous  to  what  happens  when  a  colony  of  hive  bees  with  the 
queen  at  their  head  issues  forth  from  the  parent  stock  to  found 
a  new  community.  About  the  middle  of  July  a  colony  is  at 
its  best.  Up  to  this  time  nothing  but  workers  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  nest,  and  the  bees  will  have  garnered  a  supply 
of  honey  and  pollen  which,  in  the  case  of  the  underground 
species,  where  the  colonies  are  larger,  will  have  assumed  con- 
siderable dimensions.  This  is  all,  however,  but  a  means  to 
a  great  end,  none  of  the  present  occupants  of  the  nest 
having  the  slightest  interest  in  its  prosperity.  They  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day  only  that  others  may 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  About  the  beginning  of  July  a 
change  comes  over  the  queen.  Hitherto  she  has  produced  only 
neuter  worker  bees  or  imperfect  females,  but  now,  whether  by 
instinct  or  necessity  is  not  yet  clear,  she  commences  to  lay  eggs 
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which  produce  only  males  and  perfect  femalea  or  queens  in  about 
equal  proportion.  When  these  attain  to  maturity  the  dissolution 
of  the  commonwealth  is  at  hand.  Neither  the  males  nor  the 
young  queens  take  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and 
they  both  forsake  the  nest  soon  after  they  are  able  to  fly.  The 
males  pass  a  brief  roving  existence,  exhibiting  a  marked  spirit  of 
masculine  independence,  stopping  out  all  day  and  all  night  too. 
They  spend  the  sunny  days  in  looking  for  their  mates,  till  having 
fulfilled  their  mission  in  the  world,  they,  like  the  workers,  all  die 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  Only  the  queens  remain,  and  these 
wander  about  till  the  cold  weather  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to 
search  for  a  warm  comer,  where  haply  they  may  survive  the 
winter  to  start  the  following  year  on  their  own  account. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  old  queen  does  not  survive  a 
second  winter.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  indeed,  mentions  a  case  of  a 
queen  wasp  of  one  of  the  social  species,  which  resemble  the 
humble  bees  in  general  habits,  which  he  kept  alive  till  the  spring 
of  the  second  season.  The  queen  bee  of  the  hive  species  it  is  well 
known  lives  and  remains  fruitful  for  several  years.  I  have  often 
missed  the  old  queen  from  my  nests  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  have  often  wondered  what  had  become  of  her.  One  morning 
early  in  July  last  year  I  was  watching  one  of  my  colonies  at  work 
when  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  old  queen  come  out  unattended, 
and  after  a  little  hesitation  fly  away.  I  watched  for  a  long  time 
but  did  not  see  her  come  back,  and  as  far  as  I  could  learn  she  did 
not  return  during  the  day.  Next  day  I  opened  the  nest.  The 
colony  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  some  young  queens 
had  just  been  hatched  out,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  young 
brood  in  various  stages  of  development  and  some  eggs  which  had 
not  been  long  laid,  but,  as  I  expected,  the  old  queen  was  missing. 
She  never  returned,  but  the  affairs  of  the  colony  went  on  as  I 
should  have  otherwise  expected  until  all  the  bees  dispersed  at  the 
usual  time.  It  is  likely  that  the  old  queen  is  one  of  the  flrst 
to  leave  the  nest  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  after  spending  the  autumn  like  the  younger  queens 
she  should  in  some  cases  survive  till  the  second  season. 

As  far  as  my  observation  of  the  humble  bee  goes  I  have  found 
the  individuals  more  intelligent  than  those  of  the  hive  bees.  This 
may  seem  strange  considering  the  work  and  the  wonderful  social 
organisation  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  is  doubtless  in  result,  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  a  question  of  altruism  versus  egoism. 
The  specialised  instincts  of  the  hive  bee  have  been  for  countless 
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generations  developed  on  the  strictest  lines  of  altruism,  that  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  rather  than  of  the  individual  bee.  A 
glaring  example  of  this  altruism  carried  to  its  extreme  limits  is 
witnessed  when  the  hive  bee,  Spartan-like  in  its  public  spirit,  but 
pathetic  in  its  stupidity,  sacrifices  itself  on  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  when  it  inflicts  a  slightly 
more  serious  wound  by  leaving  its  barbed  sting,  which  it  cannot 
withdraw,  rankling  in  the  flesh  of  the  intruder,  and  dying  itself 
from  the  injury  caused  by  the  loss  of  it.  So  it  is  with  most  of 
its  instincts ;  they  have  been  developed  and  specialised  for  the 
good  of  the  community  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  what  might 
have  been  looked  for  as  a  corresponding  degree  of  intelligence  in 
the  individual.  When  the  humble  bees  long  ago  branched  off 
from  the  parent  stock  the  individuals  of  the  species  were  doubt- 
less still  so  sunk  in  barbarism  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  even 
unconsciously  entertaining  any  designs  which  had  not  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  interest  of  number  one.  The  habits  of  the  humble 
bee,  still  living  a  single-handed  existence  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  have  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  retain  a  good  deal  of  this 
primitive  wisdom,  and  even  to  cultivate  it.  The  development  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  family  has  been  on  entirely  different  lines. 
The  humble  bees  in  fact  have  not  yet  learnt  to  sacrifice  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  community,  and  despite  their  very  rude  social 
economy,  and  the  popular  prejudice  against  them  in  consequence, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we  may  have  yet  to  allow  that  the 
individual  humble  bee  is  in  advance  of  her  cousin  the  hive  bee  in 
*  general  intelligence.' 

I  need  not  refer  amongst  other  things  to  the  intelligence  dis- 
played particularly  by  the  members  of  the  underground  species, 
in  their  ingenious  plan  of  getting  at  the  honey  in  some  flowers  by 
piercing  the  corolla,  a  habit  which  the  hive  bees  are  ready  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  without  having  the  intelligence  to  imitate 
it.  There  is  a  sense  of  individuality  about  the  humble  bee  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  attach  to  a  single  bee  of  the  hive  species. 
One  sunny  day  last  March  I  captured  a  large  female  of  the 
species  Bombus  terrestris  on  the  willows  in  the  wood  above 
Weston-super-Mare.  Taking  her  to  London  with  me,  I  placed 
her  in  an  empty  nest  in  which  I  had  kept  a  colony  the  previous 
year,  and  having  filled  part  of  the  empty  comb  with  honey  and 
given  her  a  supply  of  pollen,  I  was  in  hopes  that  she  might  be 
induced  to  rear  a  young  family  under  observation.  I  was,  how- 
ever, disappointed  to   find  that  beyond  helping  herself  to  the 
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honey  she  evinced  no  desire  to  take  up  her  quarters  in  the  vacant 
nest,  and  eventually  despairing  of  success  in  my  endeavour  to 
reconcile  her  to  her  new  surroundings,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
let  her  have  her  own  way.  She  then  spent  several  days  in  beat- 
ing against  the  glass  of  my  windows  in  the  endeavour  to  get 
outside.  Being  much  from  home  at  the  time  I  took  little  further 
notice  of  her  then,  and  soon  missing  her,  I  concluded  she  had 
found  her  way  through  the  open  window.  One  warm  day  some 
weeks  after,  as  I  was  quietly  reading  in  the  room,  I  was  a  little 
surprised,  on  hearing  a  slight  scratching  noise  near  me,  to  observe 
her,  engaged  upon  her  toilette,  perched  beside  me  on  the  table- 
cover,  out  of  the  folds  of  which  she  had  evidently  just  emerged. 
She  had  apparently  taken  up  her  quarters  permanently  there,  for 
after  a  few  short  flights  round  the  room  she  returned  and  even- 
tually retired  to  her  old  quarters  for  the  day.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  interesting  acquaintance  with  my  humble 
friend.  Nearly  every  day  during  the  early  summer  she  came  out, 
and  her  behaviour  on  these  occasions  was  very  curious.  Her  early 
experience  with  the  windows  bad  evidently  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  her,  and  she  never  attempted  to  escape  that  way  now. 
Sometimes  indeed,  after  a  long  interval,  she  would  fly  towards  the 
light,  but  before  she  reached  the  glass  she  invariably  turned  back 
from  what  she  had  evidently  come  to  regard  from  painful  expe- 
rience as  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  She  made  short  trips  about  the 
room  all  day,  generally  retiring  in  the  evening  to  the  folds  of  the 
table-cover.  On  these  occasions  her  interest  in  the  objects  in 
the  room  was  of  a  peculiar  land ;  the  long  confinement  must 
have  acted  upon  her  as  it  often  does  on  prisoners,  when  it  leads 
them  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in  objects  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  noticed.  All  the  bright  objects  seemed  to  attract  her. 
The  brass  handles  of  come  cupboards  greatly  interested  her,  and 
the  polished  knobs  of  a  set  of  drawers  were  also  a  source  of  great 
attention.  From  time  to  time  she  would  alight  on  one  of  these 
latter,  and  having  walked  all  over  it  would  fly  to  another  and  another 
without  again  alighting,  as  if  she  had  been  visiting  flowers.  She 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  me,  but  I  felt  rather  slighted 
to  find  that  her  interest  in  me  was  principally  centred  in  the 
buttons  of  my  waistcoat,  which  were  made  of  some  poUshed 
material,  which  doubtless  attracted  her  like  the  knobs  of  the 
drawers.  A  great  object  of  interest  to  her  also  was  a  bookcase, 
the  backs  of  the  books  in  which  in  various  coloured  bindings, 
labelled  ia  gilt  letters,  were  an  unfailing  source  of  interest.    Here 
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again  she  rarely  sought  to  approach  the  glass,  but  remained  on 
the  wing  outside  while  she  studied  the  gilt. titles  beyond.  It 
seemed  to  me  strange  that  she  should  return  again  and  again  to 
such  a  profitless  occupation ;  yet  she  made  many  visits  in  the 
day  to  the  same  objects.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  her 
visits  to  the  bookcase  the  books  which  received  most  attention 
were  those  in  green  covers  (there  were  very  few  in  blue),  although 
the  rather  florid  lettering  of  some  of  the  poets  in  red  binding 
also  seemed  very  attractive.  The  greatest  object  of  attraction 
in  the  room  was,  however,  the  keyhole  of  the  door.  Into  this 
she  would  try  to  squeeze  herself,  and  failing,  would  alight  near  it 
and  walk  round  and  round  it.  It  is  no  impropriety  to  say  that 
the  instinct  which  moved  her  here  was  essentially  a  feminine  one,  for 
she  doubtless  associated  the  small  dark  opening  with  the  entrance 
which  the  females  of  her  species  usually  choose  for  their  under- 
ground nests.  Acting  on  the  hint,  indeed,  I  afterwards  took  the 
discarded  nest  before  mentioned,  and  placing  it  in  a  small  wooden 
box  entirely  covered  over,  in  the  side  of  which  I  had  previously 
cut  a  small  opening,  I  fixed  it  in  a  prominent  position  and  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  her  enter  and  take  permanent  posses- 
sion. She  would  not,  however,  be  induced  to  breed,  and  one 
morning  towards  the  end  of  May  I  found  her  dead  in  the  nest, 
although  she  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  within  reach. 

During  the  few  months  this  bee  was  with  me  her  general 
relationship  both  to  her  surroundings  and  myself  evidenced  an 
individuality  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
members  of  the  insect  family.  She  certainly  regarded  me  without 
fear,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  some  degree  of  favour.  I 
used  occasionally  to  stroke  her  with  the  end  of  a  light  feather,  and 
she  used  at  times  to  show  her  keen  enjoyment  of  tliis  by  stretch- 
ing at  her  full  length  during  the  operation,  often  putting  herself 
in  this  position  before  the  feather  had  touched  her.  At  other 
times,  very  curiously,  she  would  not  submit  to  be  stroked  at  all, 
and  seeing  me  make  preparation  to  do  so,  and  while  yet  the 
feather  was  some  inches  distant  from  her,  she  would  throw  herself 
on  her  back  and  scratch  and  bite  viciously,  although  she  would 
allow  me  to  take  her  in  my  hand  without  attempting  to  sting. 

As  already  mentioned,  one  of  my  colonies  contains  an  unusually 
large  stock  of  young  queens  this  year.  I  have  fed  \)[i^  nest 
liberally  during  the  year  with  pollen  taken  from  the  hive  beep, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  superabundance  of  royalty,  Eoyally 
amongst  the  bees  is  not  a  matter  of  birth,  but  of  breeding,  or  to 
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fitpeak  more  correctly,  of  feeding.  When  the  hive-bees  want  to 
manufacture  a  queen  to  order  they  take  an  egg  or  young  larva, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  develop  into  a  neuter 
worker,  and  by  special  feeding  and  the  necessary  enlargement  of 
its  cell,  it  blossoms  forth  into  a  fully  developed  queen.  In  the 
bee-hive,  indeed,  the  plebeian  worker  may  at  any  moment  in 
her  youth  have  greatness  thrust  upon  her,  for  as  in  the  great 
Bepublic,  the  meanest  citizen  (if  caught  young  and  of  the  feminine 
gender)  is  eligible  for  the  highest  honour  which  the  state  has  to 
bestow. 

With  the  humble  bees  royalty  is  doubtless  manufactured  in  a 
similar  way.  Anyone  who  has  disturbed  a  nest  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  may  have  noticed  that  the  workers  are  sometimes  of 
various  sizes.  Those  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are 
often  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  queens,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  season  I  have  seen  worker  bees  little  bigger  than  house 
flies  produced  in  the  same  nest  with  those  large  workers.  It  has 
been  Etated  that  the  difference  in  size  in  these  cases  is  due  simply 
to  difference  in  feeding  during  the  larva  stage,  and  if  this  be  true,  it 
means  that  those  small  workers  produced  later  in  the  year  are  the 
stunted  victims  of  the  process  of  gorging  to  which  the  crop  of 
young  queens  is  subjected,  the  workers  being  robbed  of  their 
proper  quota  of  food  to  supi)ly  the  wants  of  what  may  not  inaptly 
be  called  a  bloated  aristocracy. 

This  case  of  neuters  or  sterile  females  among  the  social 
hymenoptera  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  in  all  its  bearings. 
Darwin,  while  explaining  in  the  Origin  of  Species  the  action  of 
natural  eelection  here,  has  left  it  on  record  that  the  case  presented 
to  him  diflBculties  which  at  first  appeared  insuperable,  and  actually 
fatal  to  the  whole  theory  of  natural  selection.  The  question  of 
pex  among  the  humble  bees  is  most  interesting,  as  tending  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  where  it  presents  more  diffi- 
cidties,  namely,  amongst  the  hive  bees.  Amongst  the  humble 
bees  the  differentiation  of  sex  has  hardly  begun.  The  queen 
performs  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  worker  for  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  worker  female  differs  little  from  her  in  anything  beyond  what 
may  easily  be  understood  as  under-development  consequent  upon 
less  generous  feeding  during  the  larva  stage.  But  with  the  hive 
bees  the  divergence  is  far  wider  and  more  significant,  involving 
not  only  difference  in  development  but  in  instinct,  and  what  is 
more  important,  in  structure.  The  queen  of  the  humble  bees, 
like  the  neuters,  possesses  poUen-coUecting  appendages,  and  a 
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curved,  almost  unbaxbed  stiog  (which  does  not  remain  in  the 
wound),  which  heritage  she  of  course  still  transmits  intact  to  her 
royal  descendants  and  to  the  neuters.  Now  the  queen  of  the 
hive  species,  besides  differing  altogether  from  the  neuters  in 
instinct,  has  lost,  with  other  slight  peculiarities,  the  pollen- collect- 
ing appendages,  but  she  still  preserves  the  i)Ower  of  transmitting 
them  to  the  neuters,  while  on  the  other  hand  she  has  retained  her 
curved  unbarbed  sting,  but  strange  to  say  has  acquired  the  power 
of  transmitting  an  improved  and  more  deadly  weapon  to  the 
neuters.  In  the  case  of  the  neuters  of  the  hive  species  it  is 
interesting  and  not  inexplicable  that  the  peculiarities  of  instinct 
and  structure  which  are  correlated  with  sterility  should  be 
developed  in  them  by  the  principle  of  natural  selection  acting  on 
the  community,  though  transmitted  to  them  by  the  queen  in 
whom  such  peculiarities  have  never  been  developed.  This  may 
be  explained  ;  for  as  in  the  course  of  time  modifications  of  struc- 
ture and  instinct  in  the  neuters  were  found  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  community,  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  fertile  females  in 
the  communities  in  which  those  modifications  were  most  pro- 
nounced to  flourish,  and  so  transmit  to  their  fertile  offspring  a 
tendency  to  produce  sterile  members  with  the  same  peculiarities. 
Yet  the  most  wonderful  feature  of  the  case  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  in  the  hive  bees  those  peculiarities  which  the 
fertile  female  or  queen  transmits  to  her  oflFspring  can  be  con- 
trolled and  profoundly  modified  simply  at  the  will  of  the  worker 
bees  by  the  course  of  treatment  to  which  the  young  insect  is  sub- 
ject ed  while  in  the  larva  stage,  so  that  from  the  same  ^gg  may  be 
produced  either  an  ordinary  neuter — with  pollen  baskets  and 
barbed  sting — or  a  queen  without  the  pollen-collecting  append- 
ages, which  would  be  useless,  and  without  the  barbed  sting, 
which  would  be  a  dangerous  if  not  a  fatal  equipment. 

That  natural  selection  has  been  the  causa  efficieiia  in  bring- 
ing about  this  remarkable  combination  of  peculiar  endowments 
working  together  for  the  good  of  the  species,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt;  nevertheless,  the  mind  cannot  withhold  its 
tribute  of  admiration  when  we  consider  the  exquisite  adjustment 
of  means  to  that  end  here  presented,  and  reflect  what  the  steps 
must  have  been  before  the  present  advanced  stage  towards  per- 
fection had  been  attained. 

The  males  of  the  humble  bee  are  an  interesting  section  of  the 
community.  They  differ  in  colour  from  the  females  and  are  more 
brightly  marked,  but  it  is  peculiar  that  there  is  no  permanence  of 
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jkattern,  the  males  of  the  same  species  differing  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  intensity  of  the  colours  displayed.  Besides  other  stmo- 
tnral  peculiarities  they  possess  much  longer  antennsQ  than  the 
females,  and  like  the  drones  of  the  hive  bees  they  are  not  armed 
with  a  sting.  Comparing  them  with  these  latter  one  cannot  help 
being  struck,  here  as  elsewhere,  with  the  greatness  of  the 
penalty  which  the  individuals  amongst  the  hive  bees  have  had  to 
pay  for  the  social  organisation  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  success  of  the  species  in  the  great  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. The  male  bee  of  the  Bowima  family  is  still  far  from 
having  become  the  helpless,  pitiful  creature  which  we  find  his 
male  relative  the  hive  drone  to  be.  True,  nature  has  already 
made  it  clear  that  he  is  a  creature  of  infinitely  less  importance  to 
her  than  the  females  who  are  to  carry  on  the  species ;  but  beyond 
this  he  is  not  to  be  despised.  Although  he  has  no  sting  he 
submits  to  no  dictation  from  the  neuters  in  the  nest,  for  he  leaves 
it  immediately,  and  what  is  more  important,  he  is  under  no  neces- 
sity of  returning,  for  he  can  forage  for  himself  among  the  flowers, 
and  he  is  not  therefore  like  the  hive  drone,  reduced  to  that  most 
dismal  of  all  necessities — sponging  on  unwilling  relations.  He 
enjoys  himself  in  an  independent  way  while  he  can,  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  remain  long  unmated.  The  poor  degraded  hive  drone 
suffers  much  in  comparison ;  he  has  fared  badly  while  the  great 
principles  of  free  competition  and  laiaaez-faire  were  winning  for 
his  species  a  worthy  place  beside  the  ants.  The  hive  drone  is 
produced  and  maintained  by  the  colony  for  one  purpose,  and  all 
his  instincts  which  do  not  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  further 
that  single  purpose  have  been  retrograding.  He  has  lost  most  of 
what  intelligence  his  kind  ever  x)os8essed ;  he  has  lost  the  power 
of  seeking  his  own  food,  being  helplessly  dependent  on  the  earn- 
ings of  the  colony.  Of  his  miserable  Hfe  the  bees  are  so  con- 
temptuously generous  that  for  one  queen  which  requires  to  be 
mated  they  generally  produce  at  least  one  hundred  drones,  ninety- 
nine  of  which,  excluding  accidents,  live  to  be  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  by  the  bees  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  favoured 
one  which  meets  the  queen  on  her  marriage  flight  pays  the 
penalty  of  being  chosen  to  such  a  lofty  destiny.  The  queen 
returns  to  the  hive  alone,  and  during  her  life  remains  true  to  her 
first  love,  but  her  elect  returns  no  more ;  he  has  been  the  hero  of 
a  love  tragedy,  and  even  in  articuh  mortis  has  become  the  father 
of  a  mighty  host.  This  peculiar  fate,  which  happily  is  rare  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  is,  however,  said  to  be  shared  by  the  male  of 
VOL.  vn.  NO.  XXXVIII.  p 
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the  humble  bee,  but  here  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  observa- 
tion. 

Has  the  present  condition  of  the  humble  bees  and  their 
Evolution  to  a  higher  social  development  any  bearing  on  other 
questions?  The  fBimilj  or  clan  stage  of  social  development  is 
Represented  in  the  village  communities  of  the  humble  bee,  still 
held  together  by  the  loosest  ties.  The  independence  and  welfare 
of  the  individual  is  still  preserved,  and  the  community  still 
largely  exists  for  the  individual  and  not  the  individual  for  the 
(community.  But  with  the  hive  bees  the  individual  has  ceased  to 
be  of  much  account;  even  its  life  is  wantonly  expended,  as,  for 
instance,  in  order  that  the  colony  may  secure  the  infinitesimal 
advantage  derived  from  the  slightly  more  serious  wound  inflicted 
when  the  worker  leaves  her  barbed  sting  in  the  flesh  of  an  enemy ; 
one-half  the  community  (the  neuters)  are  unsexed,  and  the  other 
half  (the  drones),  while  preserving  their  sex,  have  lost  nearly  every- 
thing else  to  become  the  degraded  victims  of  the  meanest  kind  of 
slavery.  But  the  species  has  prospered,  the  government  is  highly 
centralised,  and  the  state  is  rich,  populous,  and  powerful  beyond 
comparison  with  its  less  civilised  competitors.  What  are  the 
lessons  ?  Has  progress  been  dearly  bought  as  we  should  count 
the  cost  ? 

Benjamin  Kidd. 
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My  Strange  Mother-in-Law.^ 

ILLINOIS,  U.S.A.,  is  my  native  state,  and  if  my  early  home 
was  not  altogether  luxnrious  it  was  at  any  rate  comfortable, 
and  from  my  youth  up  I  was  accustomed  to  many  amenities  of 
life,  which  in  my  present  strange  home  are  visions  of  the  past. 
As  I  grew  up  it  was  obvious  that  I  must  do  something  to  earn  my 
living,  for  though  I  had  a  fidr  fece,  which  I  believe  some  people 
called  pretty,  yet  I  could  not  trust  to  that  alone.  I  was  taught 
well,  I  passed  examinations  well,  and  in  the  natural  order  of 
events  I  became  a  teacher  in  a  school — in  other  words,  *  a  school 
ma'am,'  as  they  called  me  out  there. 

When  I  was  just  over  twenty-one  I  was  persuaded  against  the 
wishes  of  my  parents  to  enrol  myself  as  a  member  of  a  society 
the  primary  object  of  which  was  missionary  work ;  every  member 
agreed  to  consecrate  twelve  of  the  best  years  of  his  or  her  life  to 
attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  idolatry  and  superstition  with 
which  the  world  abounds,  and  to  further  the  spread  of  the  ^  pure 
milk  of  the  Word*  in  that  part  of  the  globe  which  suited  him  or 
her  best. 

We  women  generally  entered  into  this  society  with  wild  schemes 
in  our  heads  about  emigrating  in  a  body  to  the  Cannibal  Islands, 
the  Hottentots  or  Timbuctoo,  but  these  schemes  generally  ended 
in  one  of  two  ways — we  either  paired  off  with  one  of  the  men  and 
entered  on  the  arduous  task  of  a  missionary's  wife,  or,  humbled  in 
aspirations,  we  returned  to  the  bosom  of  our  families.  My  fate 
was  the  former  of  these  two.  A  young  Greek  emigrant  with  so 
long  a  name  that  I  can  only  just  pronounce  it  now  after  over  five 
years  of  married  life  asked  me  to  become  his  wife.  He  had  lately 
joined  our  society,  and  was  commonly  known  as  Mr.  Paul,  for, 
thank  goodness !  his  Christian  name  is  pronounceable,  though  he 
always  laughed  at  us  in  America  for  the  way  we  said  it. 

When  married  I  was  known  as  Mrs.  Paul,  and  I  neither  hope 
nor  expect  my  friends  to  master  any  other  name  that  may  be 
attached  to  me,  except  the  following : — Sarah  Folger  Paul ;  Folger 

*  The  facts  of  this  narratiye  irere  communicated  to  me  by  the  missionary  and 
his  wife  during  a  short  stay  I  made  under  their  roof,  when  in  the  island  of 
Andros. 
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being  my  maiden  name,  which  we  Americans  always  retain  for  the 
sake  of  identification. 

Before  we  were  united  Paul  propoonded  his  scheme  to  me  for 
missionary  work,  and  I  must  say  I  thought  it  charming,  though 
many's  the, time  since  that  I  have  wished  we  had  chosen  to  convert 
the  most  inveterate  cannibals :  we  could  not  have  disagreed  with 
them  more  than  my  mother-in-law  disagreed  with  me  for  the  first 
year  of  my  acquaintance  with  her.  Poor  old  thing !  I  sometimes 
shudder  at  the  sight  of  her  even  now. 

*  Sarah,'  Paul  said  to  me  one  day,  *  nowhere  on  the  globe  is  there 
more  ignorance  or  idolatry  than  in  my  own  native  island,  in  my 
own  village  of  Katakoilos,  high  up  in  the  mountains  of  Andros. 
Our  twelve  years  of  mission  life  could  not  be  passed  in  a  more 
profitable  way  than  in  trying  to  show  my  own  people  the  error  of 
their  ways.  We  will  start  as  soon  as  we  are  married,  if  the  pre- 
sident  of  our  society  will  only  give  us  leave.' 

*  Tell  me  all  about  it,'  said  I,  enraptured  at  the  thought ;  and 
he  told  me  with  a  sigh  how  his  old  mother  still  lived  in  the 
cottage  on  the  mountain  slope  where  he  was  bom ;  that  she  was 
a  person  of  great  reputation  for  many  things  which  we  should  call 
uncanny ;  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  life  to  see  his  old  mother 
lead  a  better  life  before  she  died. 

*  It  will  be  a  difficult  task,'  he  said,  *  for  the  Andriotes  are  as 
deeply  wedded  to  their  superstitions  as  the  Buddhists  to  their 
creed.' 

But  I  saw  none  of  those  difficulties.  I  was  in  high  glee  at 
the  idea  of  going  forth  into  the  world  to  Paul's  old  home.  That 
very  night  I  got  down  my  well-thumbed  atlas,  and,  instead  of 
turning  as  usual  to  Polynesia  and  Africa,  I  studied  the  map 
of  Greece,  and  found  that  Andros  was  one  of  the  Cyclades,  almost 
touching  Euboea,  and  covered  with  black  mountain  lines.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many  plans  I  made  for  converting  my  mother-in-law 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  and  I  put  down  on  paper  what 
I  thought  to  be  valuable  ideas  suggested  in  moments  of  inspira- 
tion. These  ideas  I  have  still  in  my  desk,  and  whenever  Paul 
and  I  are  dull  I  get  them  out  and  read  them  aloud,  and  they 
always  cause  us  amusement. 

So  we  were  married,  and  our  passage  taken  for  the  scene  of 
our  European  mission-ground.  Our  friends  gave  us  heaps  of  pre- 
sents— ^things  that  they  thought  would  be  useful  and  ornamental 
in  our  new  home.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  box  containing 
ornaments  remains  still  packed ;  but  there  was  one  present  which 
I  valu^  above  everything— it  is  a  warm   padded  quilt  worked 
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in  a  small  chese-board  pattern,  on  the  white  squares  of  which  all 
my  old  scholars  and  friends  marked  their  dear  names  in  marking 
ink.  There  is  Baby  Rodgers  and  Sister  Daly — over  a  hundred  of 
them.  Sometimes  I  stare  at  this  quilt  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  until 
my  eyes  get  so  wet  with  tears  that  I  can  see  no  more. 

On  our  voyage  Paul  busied  himself  in  trying  to  teach  me 
colloquial  Ghreek,  after  a  parrot-like  fashion,  which  I,  who  had  got 
prizes  for  proficiency  in  French,  resented  as  beneath  me.  One  of 
our  kind  friends  had  given  me  before  starting  his  school  Greek 
Grammar,  hoping  it  would  be  of  use.  So  I  worked  very  hard  on 
the  sly  to  learn  rvTrTO)  and  aU  its  conjugations  as  a  surprise  for 
Paul ;  but  he  only  laughed  at  me,  and  called  me  a  little  fool  when 
I  handed  him  the  book  triumphantly,  which  hurt  me  very  much, 
and  at  the  time  I  really  felt  quite  indignant  with  him ;  but  now 
I  know  that  he  was  right. 

We  spent  a  few  days  very  pleasantly  in  Athens,  where  every- 
thing charmed  me.  It  was  such  a  delightful  sensation  to  see 
these  towns  of  the  old  world,  the  works  of  art,  and  the  ruins. 
When  I  stood  on  the  Acropolis  and  looked  around  over  the  seas 
and  mountains  of  Greece  I  felt  an  indescribable  pride  in  feeling 
that  now  I  too  was  a  Greek,  married  to  a  countryman  of  Pericles 
and  all  those  grand  old  heroes  of  whom  I  had  read  and  taught  so 
much.  We  went  a  little  into  society,  and  I  listened  in  mute 
amazement  to  Paul  as  he  talked  and  argued  in  his  native  tongue ; 
but  though  I  could  not  tell  what  they  said,  I  felt  sure  that  the 
Cbeeks  did  not  receive  Paul's  scheme  of  conversion  with  any  favour. 

At  Syra  we  made  our  final  preparations  for  our  departure  from 
civilisation.  Paul  bought  a  lot  of  what  I  thought  very  dear  and 
very  badly  made  household  utensils,  and  he  chartered  a  csuique 
which  was  returning  to  Andros  to  convey  us  and  our  baggage  to 
the  harbour  which  was  nearest  to  our  friture  home. 

When  we  embarked  in  Syra  harbour  I  felt  nervous  for  the 
first  time.  Now  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  I  was  to  be 
introduced  to  my  husband's  family,  when  I  was  going  to  throw  in 
my  lot  with  them  for  twelve  long  years,  perhaps  for  life,  and  as 
yet  I  could  hardly  say  a  word  in  their  tongue,  and  I  was  bound 
by  my  vow  to  use  every  effort  to  convert  them  from  evil  ways  of 
which  I  had  the  vaguest  idea.  Paul  told  me  how  the  country 
people  in  the  wild  island  of  Andros  prayed  to  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  and  saints ;  how  the  wicked  priests  pretended  to  find 
miracle-working  treasures  in  the  ground ;  and  how  priestly  curses 
and  blessings,  the  evil  eye,  and  lots  of  other  absurd  things,  kept 
the  people  in  a  thraldom  of  darkness.     But  as  yet  I  could  only 
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spell  out  the  very  easiest  texts  in  my  Greek  Testament,  so  I  felt 
that  for  the  present  the  only  good  I  could  do  would  be  by  my 
example,  and  by  observing  a  quiet  and  conciliating  demeanour. 

We  had  a  fearful  voyage — just  like  the  one  St.  Paul  must  have 
had  in  these  very  seas ;  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  it  as  a 
coincidence  of  good  omen  that  my  husband  bore  the  name  of  the 
great  apostle  who  came  to  convert  these  very  Greeks  from  their 
pagan  superstitions.  A  gale  from  the  north  sprang  up  before  we 
had  rounded  the  northernmost  point  of  Syra,  so  that  we  had  to 
land  on  a  bleak  rocky  promontory  four  hours  distant  from  the  town, 
which  could  only  be  reached  by  a  fearfully  rocky  road,  and  which 
I  must  not  attempt  to  walk,  Paul  said ;  so  we  had  to  stay  where 
we  were  for  six  weary  days  and  nights,  in  drenching  rain,  with 
hardly  anything  to  eat ;  but  this  rather  pleased  me  tbw  otherwise, 
for  in  those  days  my  one  fear  was  that  our  self-imposed  mission- 
field  was  too  easy,  and  I  courted  anything  like  discomfort. 

In  due  course  we  reached  a  little  harbour  in  Andros,  which 
Paul  said  was  about  a  two  hours'  mule  ride  from  Eatakoilos,  up 
in  the  mountains  which  towered  above  us.  I  felt  so  nervous  and 
frightened  when  I  saw  the  queerly  dressed  crowd  collected  on  the 
shore,  men  and  women  who  xxished  forward  to  embrace  Paul ;  the 
women  wore  long  loose  dresses  of  a  coarse  homespun  material  like 
dressing  gowns  not  gathered  in  at  the  waist;  these  did  not  come 
down  to  their  ankles,  and  their  legs  and  feet  were  bare.  The  men 
wore  loose  knickerbockers  of  calico,  with  a  loose  bag  between  their 
legs,  which  flopped  about,  and  red  fezes.  I  could  almost  have 
screamed  when  they  came  forward  to  embrace  me  as  Paul's  wife. 
I  wondered  how  many  of  them  were  my  new  relations,  for  Paul 
was  so  busy  talking  and  greeting,  that  he  had  not  time  to  think 
of  me.  I  tried  to  smile,  and  not  feel  annoyed  when  the  women 
stroked  and  petted  me  and  called  me  a  kovkKol^  which  Paul  after- 
wards told  me  was  the  Greek  for  ^  a  puppet '  or  '  a  doU,'  and  con- 
sidered a  great  compliment. 

The  women  examined  everything  I  had  on — ^my  bonnet,  my 
gown,  my  petticoats ;  and  without  the  faintest  grain  of  modesty 
they  began  to  handle  and  discuss  the  texture  of  my  innermoBt 
garment,  which  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  when 
there  were  so  many  men  around  us,  so  I  called  out  to  Paul  to  save 
me,  but  he  only  laughed  at  me,  and  said  that  the  women  of 
Andros  do  not  know  what  modesty  is,  and  as  an  instance  of  this 
he  told  me  about  the  following  horrible  practice  they  have  on  the 
first  of  May.    Andros  is  a  mulberry-growing  island,  and  in  former 
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years  used  to  prodace  a  large  quantity  of  silk,  and  it  is  their 
superstition  and  diabolical  belief  that  if  the  wife  of  the  owner  of 
the  trees  appears  on  the  flat  house-top  at  the  rising  of  the  sun 
on  May  morning  without  any  clothes  on  at  all,  the  crops  wil]^ 
be  good  and  the  silkworms  flourish.  Now  that  the  silk  ixade  i^ 
at  an  end,  they  only  make  an  intoxicating  spirit  of  the  mulberrieS| 
which  makes  their  conduct  even  worse. 

I  think  all  our  friends  were  insulted  when  we  would  not  drinlf 
raki  or  wine  with  them,  which  they  brought  as  a  greeting,  for  Pau) 
and  I  are  teetotallers,  as  becomes  our  calling;  but  we  took  som^ 
coffee  and  jam  with  them,  and  Paul  made  pretty  speeches  for  u; 
both,  whilst  I  smiled,  but  I  felt  sure  that  they  were  displeased  at 
our  not  drinking  any  of  their  spirits. 

^  Everyone  gets  drunk  at  the  feast  of  the  wanderer's  return, 
the  voarosj  said  Paul,  thoughtfully ;  ^  so  to-night  we  shall  havQ 
to  make  our  first  effort  of  example.'  Somehow  the  aspect  of 
afGedrs  made  my  heart  sink  within  me  very,  very  low,  as  I  mounte4 
a  mule,  and  we  set  off  on  the  rugged  mountain  path  to  our  new 
home.  I  was  much  enchanted  with  the  view,  and  consequently 
forgot  my  nervousness  for  a  time.  Katakoilos  is  the  quaintest, 
dearest  little  village  imaginable,  like  a  long  white  snake  straggling 
for  a  mile  or  more  up  the  steep  slopes  of  a  mountain,  with  houses 
nestling  amopgst  olives,  and  mulberries,  with  a  few  tall  cypresses  tq 
break  the  line;  deep  down  below  us  was  a  dark  rocky  gorge; 
behind  us  towered  the  mountain  ridge  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  Andros ;  in  front  of  us  were  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
Eubcea ;  to  the  right  and  left  of  us  were  extensive  views  over  the 
sea  dotted  with  islets. 

<  This  is  Paradise,'  I  whispered  to  Paul,  desirous  of  letting 
him  think  I  was  happy  and  pleased.  *  Where  only  man  is  vile,' 
replied  he,  quoting  from  our  hymn-book,  which  remark  made  my 
heart  sink  very  low  again ;  ^  for,'  thought  I,  *  if  Paul  can  speak  thu^ 
of  his  kinsfolk,  they  must  be  bad  indeed.' 

*  My  mother  lives  up  in  yonder  house — the  last  house  in  Katak- 
oilos on  the  mountain  side ; '  and  by  looking  in  the  direction  ii^ 
which  he  painted  I  could  distinguish  the  low  flat-roofed  cottage 
which  was  to  be  my  future  home.  We  toiled  up  the  village  oi) 
muleback,  making  quite  a  triumphal  procession,  for  everybody 
was  on  the  alert  to  greet  the  wanderer  and  his  strange  bride ;  but 
we  passed  them  all  by  without  stoppings  for  Paul  said  to  them, 
*  We  must  greet  my  mother  first.'  For  this  I  was  glad  ;  but  witl^ 
a  strange  faintness  of  heart  and  trembling  knees  I  alighted  at  my 
mother-in-law's  home. 
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There  she  was  at  the  threshold,  a  tottering  old  crone,  such  as 
I  had  seen  in  pictures,  with  a  dirty  white  handkerchief  over  her 
clotted  hair,  tied  round  her  chin,  so  as  to  hide  the  greater  part  of 
her  yellow  wrinkled  face;  her  dress  was  ragged,  of  homespun 
blue,  which  came  down  just  below  her  knees ;  her  legs  and  feet 
were  bare,  and  covered  with  distressing  sores  which  they  call 
drymiSj  and  which  come,  they  say,  from  washing  during  the  first 
six  days  of  August.  Paul  afterwards  explained  to  me  how  nothing 
is  washed  here  during  those  days,  for  linen,  they  believe,  gets 
holes  in  it  and  limbs  get  sores.  I  wondered  very  much  that  my 
mother-in-law  had  ever  washed  at  all,  but  Paul  laughed  and  said 
it  was  probably  an  accident,  and  that  most  likely  she  had  spilt 
some  water  on  her  legs  during  those  days,  which  had  had  this 
effect.  Every  night  she  says  incantations  over  them,  and  flatly 
refuses  to  allow  me  to  dress  the  sores ;  but  I  am  anticipating.  She 
did  not  advance  to  meet  me,  but  glared  at  me  as  if  expecting  me 
to  do  something,  whereat  Paul  said,  ^You  must  humour  her 
whims  and  receive  her  blessing.'  Thereupon  I  knelt  before  her, 
and  heard  myself  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Virgin,  and  many 
saints,  for  I  could  clearly  distinguish  the  names ;  so  I  said  to  Paul, 
*  We  must  not  begin  our  missionary  work  by  encouraging  idolatry,* 
whereat  he  said  something  to  his  mother  which  threw  her  into  a 
towering  rage.  She  could  hardly  speak  for  passion,  and  instinct 
told  me  that  now  I  was  being  cursed  instead  of  blessed,  and  with 
a  sickness  and  horror  I  entered  my  new  home. 

I  think  nothing  I  had  as  yet  seen  in  Andros  gave  me  more 
entire  satisfaction  than  the  misery  and  squalor  of  my  new  abode. 
I  now  felt  that  I  was  doing  something  really  meritorious.  The 
floor  was  of  pressed  mud ;  there  were  two  small  windows  without 
any  glass  in  them ;  there  was  no  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke  of 
some  embers  on  which  a  pot  of  herbs  was  boiling ;  the  atmosphere 
was  thick  and  fetid.  In  one  comer  stood  a  rude  bedstead,  the 
clothes  on  which  looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  washed  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation ;  a  few  broken  pots  lay 
about,  and  a  bench.  But  what  shocked  me  most  was  to  see  a  few 
quaint  badly  drawn  pictures  of  saints  in  a  comer  of  the  wall,  and 
a  lamp  burning  before  them.  I  felt  a  missionary's  wife  in  earnest 
now ;  the  dirt  and  squalor  I  was  prepared  to  face,  and  for  the 
saints  we  should  soon  substitute  texts  of  Scripture. 

I  was  quite  sorry  when  Paul  said  apologetically  that  be  would 
have  the  house  put  in  order  for  me  before  the  winter  came  on ;  a 
boarded  floor  a  stove,  a  new  bed,  chairs,  and  glass  in  the  windows. 
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and  our  other  comforts  we  had  brought  from  home  would  soon 
convert  this  hovel  into  a  comfortable  cottage,  ^  for/  argued  he,  <  we 
shall  have  enough  hardships  to  go  through  in  other  ways ; '  and 
now  I  think  I  understand  him  thoroughly. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  cottage  when  in  walked  the 
village  priest  to  give  us  his  greeting.  My  mother-in-law  stooped 
down,  touched  the  ground  with  her  fingers,  and  then  kissed  his 
proffered  hand.  Paul  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  I 
bowed  stiffly,  for  I  felt  that  now  we  were  having  an  interview 
with  the  general  of  the  hostile  camp.  After  a  little  conversa- 
tion, which  I  could  not  follow,  I  became  aware  that  they  were 
talking  about  me,  and  from  words  I  caught  I  could  tell  that  the 
priest  was  urging  that  I  should  be  baptized  and  married  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Grreek  Church,  which  of  course  Paul  said  was 
utterly  impossible ;  and  then  followed  some  acrimonious  remarks, 
fit>m  which  I  gathered  that  the  gauntlet  had  been  thrown  down, 
and  that  the  priest  had  picked  it  up,  for  he  went  away  looking 
exceedingly  angry,  and  my  mother-in-law  went  into  alternate  fits 
of  sobbing  and  rage;  for,  as  Paul  explained,  these  benighted 
people  believe  that  a  priest's  curse  is  productive  of  any  evil  he 
likes  to  inflict  on  his  enemies — sickness,  loss  of  money,  and  general 
blight. 

On  that  day  my  mother-in-law  kept  making  signs  and  passes 
at  me,  now  cursing,  now  smiling.  I  could  have  screamed  with 
terror  and  dismay,  for,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  old  woman 
was  a  witch,  and  though  if  you  had  asked  me  if  I  was  afraid  of 
witches  a  week  before  I  should  have  laughed  at  the  idea,  when 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  one,  and  that  one  my 
mother-in-law,  the  case  was  altered  altogether. 

*  Alas  I  poor  old  mother,'  said  Paul,  who  was  much  distressed 
at  my  agitation ;  ^  for  years  she  has  established  an  unholy  reputa- 
tion for  skill  in  magic  art ;  if  anybody  is  ill  in  any  of  the  villages 
around  Katakoilos  she  is  sent  for,  and  for  nearly  every  disease 
she  has  her  blasphemous  incantations.  There  is  the  incantation 
for  sunstroke — a  wild,  weird  rhyme  to  be  muttered  with  certain 
strange  measurements  of  her  handkerchief;  there  is  the  appeal  to 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  reckoned  efficacious  in  colic  and  diseases 
of  the  stomach ;  she  has  her  charmed  florin,  which  she  puts  in  a 
mug  of  water  in  the  air  all  night  with  the  idea  that  money  attracts 
that  vital  force  in  the  air  which  regenerates  life ;  she  laiows  the 
value  of  every  herb  on  the  mountain — the  virgin's  hair  for  fevers, 
the  mandrake,  thyme,  and  hosts  of  others;  and  many  is  the 
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drachma  she  gets  out  of  eiUj. young  girls  aud  lads  for  mixing 
them  love  potions  or  telling  them  devices  by  which  to  attxact 
and  conquer  the  object  of  their  desires.  I  remember  just  before 
I  left  Andros  a  girl  who  was  going  to  be  married  came  to  my 
mother  and  asked  her  what  she  must  do  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
her  husband.  The  magician  replied,  ^'  If  you  tread  on  his  left  foot 
with  your  right  at  the  moment  that  the  ring  is  being  put  on  your 
finger  you  will  be  the  mistress."  The  silly  girl  paid  my  mother  two 
drachmas  for  this  rubbish  and  put  it  into  practice  so  clumsily 
that  her  husband  suspected  what  was  up,  and  on  returning  from 
church  he  beat  her  till  she  confessed ;  whereupon  he  came  and 
gave  my  mother  a  terrible  scolding,  and  made  her  refund  the 
two  drachmas  under  the  threat  of  taking  her  all  the  way  to  the 
town  to  have  her  tried  for  extortion.'  ^' 

^And  what  happened  to  the  poor  beaten  bride?'  asked  I 
sympathetically. 

^  She  is  now  as  meek  and  obedient  a  housewife  as  anyone 
could  wish  to  have,'  replied  Paul,  laughing  at  the  interest  I  took 
in  this  case. 

As  we  busied  ourselves  unpacking  a  few  of  our  comforts,  my 
new-found  relative  sat  like  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  in  a  comer 
warming  her  skinny  fingers  at  a  charcoal  brazier,  for  up  here  the 
evenings  were  already  cold,  though  it  was  not  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. She  muttered  to  herself  all  the  time,  alid  scowled  at  me 
as  if  she  would  wither  me  with  her  glare. 

Towards  nightfiall  the  neighbours  came  in  with  baskets  full  of 
food  and  gourds  of  wine,  for  it  is  the  custom  here  to  celebrate  the 
return  of  a  compatriot  with  a  riotous  feast,  the  provisions  for 
which  the  friends  and  neighbours  provide.  Paul  met  them  all 
kindly,  but  refused  their  gifts  and  promised  orgie  by  saying  that 
we  were  tired  and  wished  to  retire  to  rest*  I  never  shall  forget 
their  feces  of  disgust.  They  looked  at  the  old  mother  as  if  for  an 
explanation ;  she  said  something  in  an  angry  voice  and  pointed 
at  me.  I  felt  more  wretched  than  I  can  describe  that  night ;  we 
had  only  been  a  few  hours  in  our  home,  and  ift  that  time  we  had 
made  an  enemy  of  everybody.  Even  Paul  l^ked  dejected,  but 
said  that  we  must  take  up  our  stand  at  once  as  we  intended  to 
live,  and  by  degrees,  when  we  had  proved  by  our  lives  that  we 
were  not  evil  or  affected  by  priestly  curses,  perhaps  then  they 
would  listen  to  us.  Never  did  bride  have  such  a  welcome  to  her 
husband's  home.  Our  friends  were  not  to  be  disappointed  of  thdr 
orgie  I  they  repaired  to  a  neighbouring  cottage  and  miule  night 
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hideous  with  their  drunken  yells,  and  some  too  came  and  sang 
insulting  songs  outside  our  door,  which  terrified  me,  though  I  did 
not  understand  what  they  said. 

For  days  I  never  saw  a  soul  except  Paul  and  his  mother.  She 
would  not  come  near  me,  and  hissed  at  me  in  such  a  hideous 
voice  if  I  approached  her  that  I  could  not  help  screaming.  When 
Paul  went  out  for  hours  together  to  get  the  materials  necessary 
for  improvmg  our  home  I  felt  in  constant  terror  lest  the  old  crone 
should  really  exercise  some  spell  over  me,  for  in  those  miserable 
da^s  I  think  I  even  began  to  believe  a  little  in  necromancy,  and 
at  times  I  wondered  if  perhaps  after  all  this  o}d  woman's  curses 
might  not  smite  me  with  something  dreadfuL 

I  was  afraid  to  go  out  alone,  for  one  day  when  I  did  so  to  get 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  the  hillside,  and .  I  had  wandered  un- 
couficiously  some  distance  from  our  house,  I  became  aware  that 
the  whole  village  was  following  me  at  a  most  respectful  distance 
indeed ;  but  I  grew  very  frightened,  and,  not  daring  to  turn  back 
I  walked  on  and  on  until  I  was  tired,  and  then  I  sat  down  on  a 
stone,  unable  to  go  a  step  further.  I  was  thankful  to  find  t^t 
the  people  never  ventured  nearer  to  me  than  fifty  yards,  and  as 
time  went  on  they  went  away  one  by  one,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to 
return  home  alone.  Evidently  I  was  supposed  to  have  the  evU 
eye,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  I  was  secretly  rather  glad, 
thouj;h  I  felt  that  my  duties  of  converting  the  people  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  doubly  difficult. 

^  This  must  be  lived  down,'  said  Paul  gaily  from  day  to  day, 
for  his  spirits  were  wonderful,  and  he  was  very  busy  improving 
our  house;  but  at  that  time  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have 
been  amongst  the  cannibals  and  the  Hottentots,  and  pot  amongst 
my  dear  Paul's  relations  and  friends  of  his  youth. 

There  was  a  terrible  excitement  in  Katakoilos  about  a  month 
after  our  arrival ;  a  young  girl  had  died  and  been  buried,  and 
was  now  walking  about  as  a  ghost,  they  said.  Paul's  mother  told 
him  triumphantly  that  as  she  was  walking  by  the  grave  the  other 
day  she  distinctly  heard  the  bones  rattle  in  it.  These  Andriote 
ghosts  are  extraordinary  things :  they  have  a  long  difficult  name 
for  them  almost  as  hard  as  my  own,  and  they  say  if  a  man  dies 
without  making  peace  with  an  enemy,  if  he  is  cursed  by  a  priest, 
or  dies  without  the  last  offices  of  religion,  his  body  cannot  rest  in 
the  grave — ^it  cannot  decay,  and  refuses  to  mingle  with  mother 
earth ;  so  this  wretched  wight  returns  night  after  night  to  his 
old  home  and  spreads  diseases  «nd  terror  amongst  his  surviving 
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relatives.  This  evil  spirit  can  only  be  appeased,  so  they  think,  by 
a  process  of  priestly  incantation  to  appease  the  manes :  the  priest 
prays  on  the  grave,  pours  sacred  oil  thereon,  and  if  this  be  not 
sufficient  they  exhume  the  body,  cut  out  the  heart  and,  having 
burnt  it,  scatter  the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

This  latter  fearful  process  went  on  now  with  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  about  whose  ghost  everybody  in  Katakoilos  had 
some  story  to  tell.  My  mother-in-law  was  in  the  greatest  state 
of  excitement  on  this  occasion,  being  present  at  the  ceremony, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  adding  terror  to  the  scene  by  her  wild 
grimaces  and  unearthly  noises. 

In  spite  of  my  terror  of  Paul's  mother,  I  tried  to  be  scrupu- 
lously kind  to  her,  but  Paul  was  not  always  as  kind  as  he  should 
have  been  to  her  considering  she  was  his  mother ;  for  he  would 
deliver  her  lectures  on  her  iniquities,  forbad  her  to  drink  wine  in 
the  house,  and  by  harsh  measures  I  think  he  rather  confirmed 
her  in  her  antipathy  to  me  and  made  my  mild  attempts  at  concilia- 
tion abortive.  Yet  Paul  was  always  cheerful  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, and  one  day  confided  to  me  that  he  really  began  to  hope 
that  some  good  results  might  come  in  the  end ;  for  in  America  he 
had  studied  medicine  to  some  extent — in  fact,  it  is  a  rule  of  our 
society  that  no  one  should  go  on  a  missionary  expedition  without 
a  knowledge  of  drugs — and  he  was  successful  in  many  cases 
which  incantations  and  nature  failed  to  cure.  This  was  a  source 
of  the  greatest  annoyance  to  his  mother,  who  one  day  got  hold  of 
his  medicine-chest  and  poured  all  the  contents  away,  so  that  he 
had  to  write  to  Syra  for  a  firesh  supply.  Paul  was  often  called  to 
distant  cases,  and  during  all  this  time  I  was  in  constant  dread  of 
his  being  molested  or  even  murdered  by  some  of  our  many 
enemies.    When  he  was  out  late  I  got  into  an  agony  of  Mght. 

One  night,  having  gone  to  a  great  distance,  he  never  came 
back  at  all,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  died  of  anxiety;  my 
mother-in-law  sat  in  her  usual  crouching  attitude — for  she  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  sit  on  her  heels — and  chuckled  as  I  paced 
about  the  room  and  went  firom  time  to  time  to  the  door  to  try  if 
I  could  see  him  coming  up  the  hill. 

*  Perhaps  the  Nereids  have  got  him ;  perhaps  the  Lamia  of  the 
mountains  has  struck  him  dead ;  perhaps  he  is  burning  now  in  the 
fiery  river  where  all  go  who  desert  the  orthodox  Church  and 
neglect  the  saints.'  Unfortunately  for  myself,  I  could  understand 
nearly  all  she  said  now ;  but  when  I  tried  to  look  calm  and  tell 
her  that  he  was  in  good  keeping  and  that  God  would  protect  him 
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ate  only  laughed  drily  and  went  on  muttering  a  story  about  a 
shepherd  who  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Nereids  in  a  cloud 
and  had  been  found  insensible  hours  after  and  never  recovered  the 
shock.  It  is  quite  true  what  Paul  told  me :  the  Greeks  of  these 
island  mountains  are  little  better  than  their  pagan  ancestors,  for 
they  believe  in  Charon,  Tartarus,  and  all  those  mythical  beings — 
nymphs,  Nereids,  Lamias,  &c. — about  which  we  all  learn  at 
school ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  religious  superstitions  that 
the  priests  encourage,  blending  all  the  old  pagan  ideas  with 
Christianity  in  an  appalling  manner. 

Paul  came  back  next  day  all  right,  rather  to  his  mother's 
disgust,  I  think,  for  she  shows  no  kindly  feeling  for  her  only  son, 
looking  upon  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  runs  a  good  chance  of 
spoiling  her  nefarious  trade. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  awful  time  I  went  through  when  baby 
was  bom,  though  I  think  that  event  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  towards  softening  my  mother-in-law's  heart.  She  was 
terribly  fussy  as  the  time  drew  near,  and  was  always  burning 
horrible  things  in  the  stove,  which  Paul  said  were  charms,  and 
which  made  our  small  house  smell  fearfully ;  but  I  was  content  to 
humour  her  in  these  fancies,  and  thereby  I  think  gained  much  in 
her  favour,  for  she  left  off  scowling  at  me,  and  one  day  she 
actually  called  for  me  to  search  for  something  which  was  making 
her  head  itch ;  it  nearly  made  me  sick,  but  strange  to  say  this 
was  the  first  thing  I  did  for  her  that  in  any  way  seemed  to  please 
her.  When  the  weather  was  cold  I  gave  her  a  small  knitted 
shawl  to  put  on  her  head,  hoping  thereby  to  get  rid  of  the  filthy 
rag  she  usually  wore,  but  it  was  no  use,  she  tore  it  up  and  threw 
it  away. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Paul  got  into  low  spirits,  but  once  or 
twice  he  made  me  very  sad,  for  he  said  it  went  to  his  heart  to  see 
his  old  friends  cross  themselves  and  get  as  far  from  him  as  they 
could  when  he  passed  by ;  and  because  the  priest  had  cursed  us 
publicly  everybody  refused  to  work  for  us,  though  we  ofiered  to 
pay  them  handsomely ;  so  we  had  to  get  a  labourer  from  Syra 
and  have  all  our  food  brought  from  there  by  boat.  No  one  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  isolated  life  we  led,  except  now  and  again 
men  would  come  in  secretly  and  beg  Paul  to  go  and  see  a  sick 
relative ;  they  generally  came  at  night  for  fear  of  the  priest 
knowing,  but  by  the  cures  he  eflFected  he  was  slowly  establishing 
a  hold  over  people,  and  he  hoped  with  patience  to  live  down  our 
persecution. 
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Baby  was  bom  in  the  summer  after  our  arrival,  and  his  grand* 
mother  took-  the  most  Evely  interest  in  him,  for  he  was  a  fat, 
chubby  boy,  with 'fair  hair,  like  mine.  She  always  maintains 
that  she  caused  him  to  be  a  male  child  by  fastening  a  sprig  of 
a  mountain  herb  over  my  bed,  which  they  call  'male  flower/ 
l%e  Greeks  think  it  quite  a  curse  to  have  a  female  child,  and 
rejoice  accordingly  when  a  male  is  bom.  I  remember  seeing 
tMs  sprig  and  also  an  olive  branch  called  the  *  Virgin's  Hand,' 
which  she  wished  me  to  hold  in  my  hand,  but  I  refused,  knowing 
she  meant  some  silly  superstition ;  and  now  I  wish  that  I  had 
made  her  take  them  both  off  my  bed,  for  it  cannot  but  be  sinful 
to  call  a  simple  branch  of  olive  by  such  a  name  as  that  and  sup- 
pose that  any  good  can  come  by  it. 

It  was  all  Paul  could  do  to  prevent  her  from  running  off  with 
the  child  and  getting  it  secretly  baptized  by  the  priest.  But  my 
husband  was  very  good  and  attentive  all  that  time,  and  never  went 
away  fix)m  the  village,  though  a  sick  person  wanted  to  see  him 
over  the  mountain  at  Ami ;  and  I  am  sure  if  he  had  gone  granny 
would  have  had  our  little  one  baptized. 

I  think  I  was  more  than  ever  in  dread  of  my  mother-in-law  now, 
though  she  was  becoming  much  kinder  to  me  than  she  was  at  first ; 
but  she  had  such  queer  notions  about  children,  and  was  always 
trying  to  give  baby  some  horrible  concoction  of  her  own.  The  poor 
child,  a  few  months  after  he  was  bom,  got  a  sore  mouth — a  disease 
called  *  aphta  *  by  the  Andriotes — why,  I  do  not  know.  At  night- 
fall, when  I  was  not  looking,  cunning  old  granny  caught  hold  of 
the  child,  and,  after  spitting  on  to  its  sore  mouth,  exposed  my  poor 
little  darling  to  the  stars,  muttering  these  words :  *  This  evening 
stars  and  aphta,  to-morrow  no  stars  and  no  aphta.'  When  T, 
rather  triumphantly  I  must  say,  called  her  attention  next  mom- 
ing  to  the  fact  that  baby's  mouth  was,  if  anything,  a  little  sorer 
for  her  treatment,  she  replied  with  confidence :  *  Ah,  if  only  I 
could  have  got  a  sailor  who  had  been  round  Cape  Malea  to  spit  on 
baby's  mouth  when  there  was  a  new  moon,  the  aphta  would  have 
been  cured  at  once.'  Beally  grandmamma  was  incorrigible  and  a 
terrible  anxiety  to  me  in  those  days. 

One  day,  when  baby  was  about  six  months  old,  I  had  a  horrible 
flight.  He  had  been  ailing,  poor  little  thing,  for  some  days,  and 
granny,  I  felt  sure,  was  meditating  one  of  her  horrible  cures.  So 
I  never  left  him  out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment,  if  I  could  help  it. 
However,  one  afternoon,  when  Paul  was  out,  and  my  attention 
was  temporarily  attracted  to  something  else,  granny  took  up  the 
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cLild  and  darted  out  of  the  house  and  up  the  hillside  before 
I  oould  stop  her.  I  followed,  breathless,  and  screaming  as  loud  as 
I  could,  but  granny  paid  no  heed,  and  with  her  rapid  strides  she 
quite  df  sftanced  me ;  for,  old  as  she  is,  from  constant  habit  and 
knowing  the  paths  she  can  climb  the  hills  much  faster  than  I 
can.  After  a  weary  purstiit  up  and  down  hills,  across  rocky  gorges 
and  cliffs,  which  at  any  other  time  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
climbed,  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  my  poor  little  darling  being 
passed  naked  through  a  queer  hole  in  a  rock,  which  Paul  told  me 
afterwards  is  held  in  great  reputation  by  superstitious  mothers, 
who  think  that  by  passing  delicate  children  through  this  hole  naked 
and  putting  fresh  clothes  on  they  thereby  counteract  the  effect 
of  certain  sprites  they  call  Nereids,  who  wither  children  with 
their  glance  and  are  the  cause  of  most  infantile  maladies. 

Never  was  any  poor  mother  so  tried  as  I  was  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  mother-in-law.  In  spite  of  lectures  from  Paul,  she 
would  not  leave  our  child  alone.  I  lived  in  perfect  dread  that 
some  day  she  would  poison  him  with  her  drugs ;  but  Paul  cheered 
me  by  saying  that  she  had  never  poisoned  him,  and  he  had  been 
exposed  to  similar  treatment. 

I  could  tell  you  heaps  of  things  she  did  which  would  only 
interest  mothers,  but  baby  survived  them  all,  and  now  his  nose 
has  been  put  out  of  joint. 

We  have  now  been  five  years  in  Andros,  and,  as  Paul  pro- 
phesied, we  have  lived  down  our  persecution ;  everybody  has  seen 
for  themselves  that  if  the  priest  did  curse  iis  his  curse  has  had 
but  little  effect  upon  us ;  so  one  by  one  the  neighbours  gained 
courage,  and  began  to  come  to  our  house  and  to  chat  with  us  as 
we  went  by.  Paul  is  now  openly  consulted  as  the  great  medicine 
man  of  the  place,  and  I  have  got  a  harmonium,  the  thing  I  love 
best  in  life  after  Paul  and  the  children.  I  play  upon  it  every 
evening,  and  sing  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns ;  and  you  should 
see  the  delight  my  music  gives  to  these  wild  people,  who  crowd 
into  our  little  house  after  their  work  is  done  to  hear  me  sing,  for 
our  music  is  so  very  different  to  their  hideous  nasal  drawls,  which 
nearly  drive  me  wild  with  their  monotony.  So  we  have  conquered 
our  persecutors  by  two  means— medicine  and  music.  I  am  con- 
vince4  that  without  these  ^e  should  have  lived  on  and  on  as 
outcasts  from  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  if  you  ask  if  we  have  made  any  progress  in  the  object  for 
which  we  came,  I  must  candidly  answer — no.  If  Paul  broaches 
the  subject  of  reh'gion  to  a  sick  man  on  his  deathbed,  he  refuses 
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to  listen,  and  any  attempt  at  undermining  the  priestly  authority 
is  met  with  stolid  opposition  or  rude  remarks ;  and  sometimes  I 
ask  myself,  Is  it  well  to  shake  the  implicit  faith  in  what  their 
priests  teach  ?  Is  it  not  dangerous  to  tell  ignorant,  illiterate  men 
that  they  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  a  pack  of  lies  ?  If 
they  once  recognise  this  fact,  will  they  ever  believe  in  anything 
again? 

My  mother-in-law  still  lives,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health.  She  is  cowed,  but  not  conquered,  by  her  son. 
Never  was  there  so  cunning  an  old  soul  as  she  is.  In  spite  of  all 
that  Paul  can  say,  she  insists  in  concealing  gourds  full  of  wine 
under  her  bed;  and  when  our  backs  are  turned  she  will  give 
strangers  a  glass  of  this  to  drink,  for  her  antiquated  ideas  of 
Crreek  hospitality  are  greatly  scandalised  at  our  offering  only  coffee 
or  water.  She  practises  her  quacks  and  her  incantations  as 
vigorously  as  ever  on  the  sly.  She  is,  I  fear,  incorrigible ;  and 
even  now!  cannot  help  shuddering  when  I  hear  her  mumbling  to 
her8elf,*when  busy  with  her  magic  spells. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTION,  1885. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  CONDITION. 

Predisposing  and  Exciting  Causes. 
THE    GAME   OF    POLITICS. 

A    HIDDEN   DANGER! 

(  TjjlLBCTION  FBVEB.*-Thi8  suggested  addition  to  the  nosological  table  may  seem  fanciful,  but  it  la 
J-J  the  simple  expression  of  a  fact.  Ihe  brain  if  not  merely  the  organ  of  mLi\d.  but  the  centre  and  focus  of 
the  nerrous  aystem.  When  the  mind— that  la,  the  brain— is  inordinately  excited,  the  nervous  oentn^^s  generally 
are  thrown  into  a  state  of  super-excitation,  and  the  whole  organism  is  in  disorder.  A  General  ElectioD;  like 
other  popular  turmoils,  leaves  its  viTecks  ro  drift  to  asylums.  Besides  these  dintinctly  mind  coses,  however,  there 
are  body  wrecks,  ana  it  fs  neither  far-fetched  nor  a  chimerical  idea  that  there  may  be  such  a  malady  as  '  dectiou.* 
It  ^rould  be  well  for  those  who  are  junt  now  suffering  from  disturbances  caused  by  the  excitement  of  the  General 
Election  of  188ft  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  take  measures  with  a  view  to  cooling  down  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Tlie  game  of  politics,  as  played  by  proiessionai  or  qlla^i-prote8sional  partisans,  is  exciting,  but  there  is  not 
probably  any  very  great  danger  of  the  professional  politician  becoming  distraught  or  falling  into  a  state  of  fever  ; 
with  all  h<8  apparent  engrossment  and  energy,  he  is  at  heart  cool  and  safe.  It  is  the  gambling  adventurer  iu 
politics  orthe  local  Party  zealot  who  is  most  likely  to  suffer.  To  such  we  say,  look  to  the  health  of  mind  and  boily, 
auil  take  i  rompt  and  effectual  measures  to  secure  relief  from  strain,  worry,  and  distress,  or  exhaustion  of  uny 
kind.'— Lancet. 

EXCITEMENT,  SUDDEN  EMERGENCY,  FEVEBISH  COIiD,  with  high  temperature 
and  quick  pulse,  use  ENO'S  FitUIT  SAIjT,  an  imperative  hynienic  need.  It  keeps  the  blood  pure, 
prevents  fevers  and  acute  iuflammato^  diseases,  removes  the  injnrious  effects  of  stimulants,  excitement, 
narcotics,  such  as  alcithoi.  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  by  natnral  means;  thns  restores  the  nervous  system  to  Its  noinial 
condition,  by  preventing  the  great  danger  of  poisoned  blood,  and  over-celebral  activity,  sleeplessness,  irritability, 
worry,  &c. 

The  Best  Antidote  for  Excitement,  Want  of  Sleep,  &c. 

Half-a-dozen  Oysters  (well  chewed)  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 

ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  every  few  hours. 

HEADACHE  AND  DISOBDEBED  STOMACH.-' After  suffering  for  nearly  two  and  a  half 
years  from  severe  headache  and  disordered  stomach,  and  after  trying  almost  everything,  and  spending 
much  money,  without  finding  any  benefit,  I  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  your  FRUIT  8ALT,  and  before 
I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it  doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  now  I  am  restored  to  my  U!*ual  health, 
and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years.'— Your  most  truly,  Robkrt 
11 UMPHRKY8,  Post  OfHce.  Barrasford. 

STIMULAN  TS  and  insufficient  amount  of  exercise  frequently  derange  the  liver.  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the  liver.  A  world  of  woes  is  avoided  by  those 
who  keep  and  use  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  'All  our  customers  for  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  would  not  be  without 
it  upon  any  consideration,  they  having  received  so  much  benefit  from  it. —Wood  Bboh.,  Cbemists,  Jersey,  1878. 

TMPOBTANT  TO  TBAVELLEBS  AND  ALL  LEAVING  HOME  FOB  A 
A  CHANGE.— 'We  have  lor  the  last  lour  years  used  your  Fruit  Salt  during  several  important  survey 
expediiions  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and  Cambodia,  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  very  great  bt^nefit  from 
it.  In  one  instance  i>nly  was  one  of  our  party  attacked  with  fever  during  that  period,  and  that  happened  after 
our  siipi"l\  of  fruit  Salt  had  run  out.  When  making  long  marches  under  the  powerful  rays  of  a  vertical  sun.  or 
tramping  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  the  Fruit  Salt  two  and  three  times  a  day.  The  Fruit  Siilt 
acts  KS  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  healthy,  and  wards  off  fever.  We  have  pleasure  in  voluntarily 
testifying  to  the  value  of  your  preparation,  and  our  firm  belief  in  its  efBcacv.  We  never  go  in  the  jungle  without 
it,  and  have  alf>o  recommended  It  to  others.'— Yours  truly.  Commander  A.  J.  Loitits,  F.R.G.S.,  His  Siamese 
Majesty's  Hydrographer ;  E.  C.  Davison,  Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Telegraphs.- iJangkok,  Siam, 
Ma>.  18i<3.— J.  C.  K\o,  Esq.,  London. 

THE  SECBET  OP  SUCCESS.— 'A  new  Invention  Is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands 
success.  A  score  ot  abominable  iuiltatlous  are  lran*e<liately  Introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying 
the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to'  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise 
an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  on  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  pioflt.'— Adams. 


CAUTION,— Li'gal  rfffhts  are  protected  iit  ererff  rivllitted  Country,  EranUne  each 
Bottle,  and  nee  the  CAPSULE  is  marked  'ENO'S  PBUIT  SALT.'  Without  it  yoM 
have  been  imponed  on  by  worthless  imitatioiis,  Soid  by  all  Che^inists,  Directions 
in  Sixteen  Langtiages  Mow  to  Prevent  Disease* 

spared  only  at  Eno's  Frnit  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent 
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Children  of  Gibeon. 

By  Walter  Besant. 

PROLOGUE. 
Part  I. 

POLLY-WHICn-IS-MARLA. 

*  C(  IT  down,  Hester,  and  let  us  talk.  It  is  seventeen  yeairs  since 
kJ     you  saw  me  last.' 

*  It  isn't  the  time  I  grudge,  my  lady,'  Hester  replied,  plung- 
ing her  bare  arms  into  the  soap-suds;  *it  isn't  the  time,  but  the 
things  are  promised,  and  a  laundress's  word  is  her  work.  If  she 
breaks  her  word,  it's  leave  the  things  and  change  the  washing.  And 
a  lovely  drying  day.' 

She  spoke  with  two  pins  between  her  lips.  People  of  her 
walk  in  life,  unless  they  happen  to  be  Chinamen,  always  while 
they  are  standing  at  the  wash-tub  carry  two  pins  in  the  comer 
of  the  mouth — they  are  not  even  safety  pins ;  and  the  practice 
gives  them  for  the  time  a  curious  thickness  of  speech. 

*Let  me  talk  and  work  at  the  same  time,  my  lady,  though  it 
is  such  a  long,  long  time  since  last  I  set  eyes  upon  you ;  and  a 
beautiful  little  creature  you  were,  to  be  sure.     Lor'  a  me  ! ' 

She  was  a  woman  of  five  or  six  and  thirty :  country-bred,  as 
you  could  very  easily  tell  by  the  rosy  hue  of  her  cheek  and  by  its 
amplitude  :  by  her  figure,  full  and  comely,  and  by  her  breadth  of 
shoulder.  The  London  air — it  is  the  fog  in  it,  perhaps,  or  the 
smoke  in  it — produces  in  the  second  and  all  succeeding  genera-* 
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tions,  a  diminisliing  efifect :  it  narrows  and  slopes  the  shoulders ; 
it  contracts  the  figure,  it  shortens  the  stature,  and  it  makes  the 
features  small ;  in  fact,  it  makes  the  London  girl  small  all  over, 
yet  it  doth  not  leave  her  without  charms  of  her  own,  as  is  daily 
testified  by  many.  This  woman  was  a  big  woman,  looking  still  as 
if  she  was  fresh  from  field  and  country  lane ;  her  forehead  was 
lined,  her  mouth  was  drawn — but  this  might  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  two  pins — her  eyes  were  limpid  and  full  and  in 
colour  brown,  something  like  the  eyes  of  a  hare  when  she  is  not 
frightened.  They  were  set  and  framed  in  a  network  of  lines  and 
crows'-feet,  and  when  she  was  alone  they  had  a  trick  of  hardening. 
This  may  have  been  caused  by  trouble,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  the 
natural  result  of  the  weekly  arithmetical  exercise  peculiar  to  her 
profession,  and  worthy  of  a  Babbage,  in  which  the  good  woman 
had  to  enumerate,  divide  out,  add  up,  and  make  to  come  right,  all 
the  socks,  handkerchiefs,  shirts,  collars,  and  cufi^s  entrusted  to  her 
care.  As  for  her  features,  they  were  plain  and  even  rugged.  A 
working  woman  may  very  naturally  acquire,  by  the  age  of  six-and- 
thirty,  from  her  life  of  struggle  and  work,  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  hardness.  But  with  Hester  the  ruggedness  seemed 
part  of  the  original  mould,  as  if  Nature  had  left  the  face  in  the 
rough,  without  the  final  stroke  of  the  chisel.  I  do  not  think  that 
Hester  had  ever  been  beautiful ;  but  by  reason  of  her  hair,  which 
was  still  plentiful,  and  of  a  warm  red  colour,  and  her  limpid  eyes, 
she  may  have  been,  in  her  youth,  pleasing  to  look  upon.  It 
seems  a  fond  thing  to  speculate  upon  the  possible  beauty  of  a 
washerwoman  in  the  vanished  days  when  she  was  young.  But  it 
has  a  certain  interest  for  us,  because  she  had  children  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  so  little  in- 
terest is  generally  taken  in  the  past  beauty  of  a  woman,  whether 
she  be  a  washerwoman  or  a  duchess. 

As  for  her  expression,  it  was  grave  and  even  sad  at  times ;  and 
when  she  was  hanging  out  the  clothes,  or  when  she  was  ironing, 
or  whenever  there  were  no  pins  in  her  mouth,  her  lips  had  a  habit 
of  silently  monologuising,  moving  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
speaks  with  great  rapidity,  but  with  no  audible  utterance.  What 
she  said  in  these  soliloquies,  one  knows  not ;  perhaps  she  was 
rehearsing  the  weekly  returns,  as,  *  Six  p'r  o'  socks,  six ;  ten 
handkerchiefs,  ten ;  seven  shirts,  seven,'  .  .  .  and  so  on ;  accuracy 
in  a  washerwoman  being  as  desirable  as  despatch  in  a  dentist.  Or 
in  that  silent  and  mysterious  way  she  may  have  been  recalling 
scenes  in  her  past  history.    If  so,  they  were  not  pleasing  scenes. 
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Mrs.  Monument's  face,  to  those  few  who  can  read  the  history  of  a 
life  in  a  face,  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  trouble  ;  any  one  who 
knew  the  history  of  that  trouble  could  without  difficulty  point 
to  individual  lines,  wrinkles,  and  .  crows'-feet  directly  caused  at 
various  stages  of  it ;  to  most  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  this 
history,  and  perhaps  too  much  occupied  by  their  own  misfortunes 
to  think  much  about  other  people's,  the  lines  about  the  mouth, 
the  wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  the  set  eyes,  and  the  hardened 
mouth  conveyed  no  more  meaning  than  an  inscription  in  cunei- 
form. It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  novelist,  and  he  only  for  purposes  of 
his  art,  who  studies  the  human  face  when  it  is  past  the  time  of 
beauty  and  strives  to  read,  with  the  help  of  what  he  knows,  the 
emotions  and  sorrows  which  have  left  their  mark  upon  it.  It  is 
too  often,  however,  like  reading  a  Greek  classic  with  the  help  of 
an  English  crib,  which  has  lost  the  charm  of  language. 

*  Seventeen  years  ago,  Hester,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  *  I  was 
taken  to  see  your  wedding  at  the  village  church,  and  I  thought 
you  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  enviable  creature  I  had  ever 
beheld,  in  your  white  dress  and  your  curls.' 

Hester  played  with  the  soap-suds  and  smiled.  Then  she 
frowned  at  her  own  foolishness,  and  then  she  smiled  again.  Since 
Lady  Mildred  was  so  good  as  to  say  she  had  once  looked  like  a 
beautiful  woman,  it  was  not  for  her  to  contradict  her ;  henceforth 
the  memory  of  her  wedding-day  would  possess  another  and  a 
brighter  association.  But  Hester,  who  was  truthful  by  nature,  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  think  of  herself  as  beautiful.  Plain  girls 
sometimes  make  their  own  consolations  for  themselves — notably, 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  as  many  plain  girls  get  lovers  as 
pretty  girls — but  they  are  never  under  any  illusions  as  to  their 
own  looks.  Hester,  however,  permitted  her  mind  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  memory  of  her  ruddy  and  rosy  cheeks  and  white 
dress,  and  on  the  fashions  of  the  year  1848,  and  the  people  in  the 
church,  and  she  smiled  again. 

As  for  the  day,  it  was  the  brightest  and  warmest  day  in  June 
ever  known,  and  as  for  the  year,  it  was  in  1866.  The  house  was 
one  of  a  small  row  of  little  five-roomed  cottages,  irregular,  pic- 
turesque, with  red-tiled  roofs  and  red  brick  chimneys ;  they  have 
now  all  been  pulled  down,  not  because  the  landlord  was  one  of 
those  who  despise  old  things  and  love  to  tear  down  and  destroy, 
like  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  with  the  old  ships,  but  because 
if  they  had  not  been  pulled  down,  they  would  have  fallen  down. 
Wherefore  now,  a  terrace  of  little  houses  with  bow-windows,  built 
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of  grey  bricks,  all  exactly  alike  and  with  slate  roofs,  stands  in 
their  place,  and  those  who  remember  the  former  cottages  fall  to 
weeping  when  they  pass  that  way.  The  houses  stood  in  a  strange 
and  mysterious  place,  on  the  actual  and  visible  marge  of  London, 
looking  out  upon  the  low  green  levels  with  which  Hackney  Marsh 
surrounds  the  river  Lea  and  prohibits  the  further  march  of  brick. 
White  mists  lie  over  the  Marsh  in  winter  afternoons  and  autumn 
evenings,  and  make  it  ghostly  to  look  upon  ;  but  it  is  a  keen  and 
healthy  air  which  sweeps  across  the  plain,  a  good  drying  air  for 
linen,  and  a  bracing  air  for  children  with  strong  lungs  and  sound 
throats.  Each  of  the  cottages  stood  behind  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
garden,  which  was  by  some  laid  out  and  planted  with  onions,  cab- 
bages, peas,  potatoes,  and  beans,  but  in  more  than  one  case  was 
left  fallow,  so  to  speak,  dotted  here  and  there  with  patches  of  turf, 
and  decorated  with  bare  masts  or  poles  instead  of  trees,  connected 
by  ropes,  with  hanging  linen  instead  of  waving  foliage  and 
blossom.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  convenient  spot  for  washerwomen,  and 
Mrs.  Monument  *  did,'  single-handed,  or  with  only  occasional  help, 
for  two  or  three  of  the  first  families  in  Homerton  and  Hackney, 
sister  suburbs,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  one  another,  and 
diflFer  in  no  other  respect  than  that  of  magnitude.  The  fruits  of 
her  labour  hung,  every  fine  day  and  all  the  year  round,  upon  the 
lines  in  the  garden,  and  floated  in  the  breeze,  bulbous,  spherical, 
wafted  this  way  and  that,  with  all  the  undulations  and  the  graces 
of  a  corpulent  fairy,  across  the  flower-beds  where  no  flowers  ever 
grew. 

Beyond  the  garden  the  eye  roamed  free  and  unchecked  across 
the  Marsh,  a  bare  flat  expanse  of  green  turf,  cut  into  irregular 
shapes  by  the  elevated  roads  which  cross  it,  deserted  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  in  summer  evenings  and  on  Sundays  covered  with  the 
lusty  youth  of  Hackney  Wick ;  beyond  the  Marsh  is  the  Cut,  up 
and  down  which  go  majestically  the  barges  of  the  river  Lea :  then 
more  marsh,  and  then  the  Lea  itself,  narrowed  by  reason  of 
the  Cut,  with  high  banks  of  mud  and  tortuous,  as  if  resolved  to 
keep  its  character  to  the  very  end.  There  are  two  bridges  over 
it — one  a  narrow  footway  of  wood,  rustic,  ancient,  not  without 
beauty  ;  the  other  new  and  broad  for  carts  and  cyclists  as  well  as 
for  those  who  go  afoot.  The  Marsh  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
one  of  the  most  romantically  beautiful  spots  upon  the  earth ;  but 
it  lies  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ;  those  who  walk  across  its 
causeways  may  perhaps  still  get  ague  as  they  used  to  do  in  the 
brave  old  days,  but  at  least  they  are  outside  the  houses,  which  is 
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a  very  precious  thing  to  dwellers  in  Hackney  and  its  sisters.  In 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Monument  the  Marsh  was  chiefly  delightful 
because  all  the  winds  which  blew  across  it  came  to  her  drying 
ground  fresh  and  free  from  smut.    Can  Hyde  Park  boast  as  much  ? 

The  cottage  contained  a  kitchen  or  laundry,  with  a  red  brick 
floor,  looking  upon  the  garden.  Here  were  the  wash-tubs  and  a 
boiler,  and  pattens  and  a  board  to  stand  upon.  Behind  it  was  a 
sitting-room,  or  living-room,  and  above  were  two  bed-rooms. 
Naturally  the  steam  of  the  tubs  filled  the  whole  house  and 
ascended  continually  unto  the  heavens  like  the  smoke  of  Vesta's 
sacred  fire — none  of  the  Monument  children  except  Polly  can 
ever  pass  the  steam  of  a  wash-tub  without  being  instantly  trans- 
ported back  to  Hackney  Marsh  and  filled  with  the  sense  of  a 
universal  washing-day,  as  if  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  whole 
world  had  been  turned  into  hot  and  steaming  soap-suds.  Outside 
the  door  was  a  rustic  porch  grown  over  with  jessamine,  and 
within  the  porch  at  the  open  door  stood  a  young  lady.  In  the 
year  1866  she  was  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  her  generation  she  passed  for  an  extremely  beautiful  woman  ; 
her  portrait  may  be  found  by  the  curious  adorning  any  Book  of 
Beauty  belonging  to  that  time.  She  wore  a  huge  crinoline,  she 
carried  her  hair  in  a  big  net,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  her  time,  she 
made  herself  look  as  short  of  face  and  of  limb,  as  dumpy  of  figure 
as  nature  would  allow.  When  one  thinks  of  that  time,  and  of  the 
truly  sinful  waste  and  throwing  away  of  feminine  loveliness  and 
grace  which  went  on  daily  and  from  year  to  year,  it  is  not  pity 
that  one  feels  so  much  as  blank  wonder  that  women  could  be  such 
fools  as  so  to  disfigure  and  transform  themselves. 

As  regards  Lady  Mildred  Eldridge,  one  would  have  felt  a  very 
human  pity,  because,  in  addition  to  her  hideous  crinoline,  she 
wore  widow's  weeds,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  that  dolorous  crape 
which  every  husband  who  truly  loves  his  wife  ought  to  forbid  in 
his  will. 

*  And  to  think,  my  Lady,'  said  Hester,  *  of  your  remembering 
me  after  all  these  years ! ' 

*  I  remember,  Hester,  how  sorry  I  was  when  you  left  the  nur- 
sery to  get  married.     It  was  the  first  grief  of  my  hfe.' 

The  woman's  face  darkened. 

*  To  get  married ! '  she  echoed  bitterly.  *  Oh !  what  fools  girls 
are !  Just  to  get  married !  To  leave  a  pleasant  home  full  of 
kind  ladies  who'd  never  throw  them  over,  and  run  into  the  arms  of 
the  first  chap  who  come?  along  with  a  smile  and  promise !   If  it 
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wasn't  for  the  blessed  children,  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  thrown 
myself  into  the  cold  river  the  morning  of  my  wedding.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  for  them  too.'  She  wrung  a  handful 
of  linen  as  if  she  wished  it  had  been  her  husband's  neck. 

*  Hester  ! '  The  young  widow  was  frightened  at  her  old 
nurse's  vehemence.  *  Hester !  Tell  me  something  about  it.  And 
why  have  you  taken  your  maiden  name  again? ' 

*  I  changed  my  name  to  get  out  of  my  husband's  way ;  but  it 
was  no  use.' 

*  Out  of  his  way?' 

*  Yes,  my  Lady.  But  never  mind  about  my  troubles.  And 
you  with  your  own  to  bear,  and  a  widow's  cap  and  all  at  your  age, 
poor  dear ! ' 

*  I  have  been  married  too,'  Lady  Mildred  replied  calmly,  *  and 
I  have  lost  my  husband.     But  about  yours,  Hester  ?  ' 

*  He  is  dead,'  the  woman  replied,  with  an  obvious  eflFort,  as  if 
it  pained  her  so  much  as  to  speak  of  him.  *  He  is  dead,  and  I 
pray  that  my  children  may  never  hear  tell  of  him  ! ' 

*  I  am  sorry.     Poor  Hester  ! ' 

*  There  are  some  troubles.'  She  left  the  wash-tub  and  sat  down, 
wrapping  her  apron  about  her  bare  arms.  *  There  are  some 
troubles,  my  Lady,  that  women  needn't  be  ashamed  of — such  as 
men  are  born  to  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards — and  there's  some 
troubles  that  we  can't  think  of,  though  we  must,  at  times — let 
alone  speak  of.  Troubles  that  spoil  the  lives  of  innocent 
children.' 

*  There  are,  indeed,  Hester.  If  these  were  yours,  I  am  sorry 
for  you.' 

*  We  came  up  to  London,'  Mrs.  Monument  went  on,  *  to  get 
work.  That's  what  he  called  it.  Oh  !  Fine  work  he  got !  He 
was  a  locksmith,  and  it's  a  trade  which  finds  out  a  man's  clever- 
ness and  leads  him  into  temptations.  Whatever  his  work  was, 
there  was  always  plenty  of  money  and  I  was  happy.  Oh !  who 
could  have  told  beforehand  what  was  going  to  happen  ?  Then 
my  Joe  was  bom.' 

« What  did  happen,  Hester  ?  ' 

*  Nothing,  my  Lady,'  she  replied  evasively ;  *  only  that  I  went 
to  live  by  myself  with  the  baby,  and  took  my  maiden  name,  and 
hoped  never  to  see  him  again.' 

*  And  then  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  he  found  me  out.     But  he  is buried.'    There  was 

just  a  slight  pause,  as  if  she  was  not  quite  certain  whether  he  was 
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actually  buried  or  only  dead,  and  still  awaiting  that  rile,  like  one 
of  the  melancholy  ghosts  on  the  shores  of  Styx ;  though  if  they 
knew  what  was  waiting  for  them  on  the  other  side  they  would 
perhaps  send  up  word  to  their  relations  not  to  bury  their  bodies. 

Everybody  has  remarked  the  fondness  which  all  well-regulated 
women  entertain  for  a  good  round  solid  aphorism.  It  never  loses 
its  freshness  for  them.  Therefore  it  was  natural  for  Lady  Mildred 
to  remark  solemnly :  *  Where  there  is  no  escape  from  evil,  save 
by  death,  it  is  better  that  one  should  die.' 

*  Provided  it's  the  right  one,'  said  Hester.  *  Because,  if  I'd 
been  took,  what  in  the  world  would  ha'  become  of  the  blessed 
children?' 

*  Where  are  your  children,  Hester  ?  How  many  of  them 
have  you  ? ' 

*  PoUy-which-is-Marla,'  replied  Hester,  as  if  the  four  words 
made  but  one  name,  *  is  playing  among  the  linen — ^bless  her  ! — 
where  she  can't  come  to  no  more  harm  than  a  slap  in  the  cheek 
from  a  wet  arm  or  a  flapping  skirt.'  She  went  out  into  the  sun- 
shine and  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  called,  *  Polly ! 
Polly  1     Come  to  mother  ! ' 

Then  there  came  running  out  from  among  the  hanging  clothes 
a  little  girl  of  two  years.  She  was  an  extraordinarily  beautiful 
child,  though  her  frock  was  ragged  and  dirty,  and  the  cap  tied 
round  her  head  had  seen  long  service.  Her  short  brown  curls  lay 
over  her  forehead  and  pressed  out  the  cap ;  her  deep,  mysterious 
eyes  gazed  shyly  at  the  visitor;  her  parted  lips  made  the  sweetest 
rosebud  of  a  mouth.  Tvro  years  old  !  This  is  the  age  when  the 
infant  passes  into  the  child ;  she  is  still  irresponsible,  without 
morals,  and  void  of  any  principles  whatever ;  she  still  possesses 
the  infantine  wonder ;  life  is  still  full  of  novelty  for  her ;  none  of 
the  gilding  has  been  rubbed  off ;  she  is  always  making  new  experi- 
ments, and  continually  breaking  out  in  new  directions  ;  she  talks 
a  most  charming  language  ;  she  utters  the  most  unexpected  sen- 
timents ;  and  she  does  the  most  delightful  things.  She  is  a  Flirt, 
a  Jilt,  a  Coquette ;  she  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  wind ;  she  is 
as  uncertain  as  the  weather ;  she  is  a  Doll,  a  Treasure,  a  Toy, 
an  Idol,  and  a  little  Goddess.  Of  such  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
in  this  land  of  ours,  and  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  the  grace 
to  thank  God  for  them. 

*  Why,  Hester ' — Lady  Mildred  was  startled  at  this  miracle 
of  beauty — *  your  child  is  an  angel ;  she  is  a  fairy.  Are  all  your 
children  like  this  one  ?  ' 
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*  Three  of  them  are,'  said  Hester.  *  They  take  after  their 
father,  who  was  as  handsome,  though  undersized,  as  he  was  clever. 
Cleverness  it  was  which  ruined  him,  and  his  good  looks  did  him 
no  more  good  than  to  make  him  wicked  and  false.'  ^ 

*  What  is  her  name,  Hester  ?  ' 

*  The  name,  by  rights,  is  jNIarla,  but  we  call  her  Polly,  because 
the  other  is  an  outlandish  name.' 

*  Why  did  you  call  her  Maria  ? ' 

*  It  was  her  father's  doing.  He  would  have  it,  and  as  I'd  my 
choice  with  Joe  and  Sam,  I  had  to  give  way,  though  I  blushed 
for  shame  when  I  told  the  clergyman  at  the  font.' 

*  Maria  !     It  is  an  odd  name.' 

*  My  man,  you  see,  my  Lady,  was  fond  of  his  book,  and  per- 
haps he  found  the  name  in  one  of  the  books  he  was  always 
reading.  But  there — it  doesn't  matter  now ;  and  I  always  call 
her  Polly,  which  is  handier  and  more  natural.' 

*  Yes — it  is  handier.  Do  you  know,  Hester ' — Lady  Mildred 
had  the  child  in  her  arms — '  it  is  strange  !  Do  you  know  that 
the  child  is  strangely  like  my  own  little  girl  ?  ' 

*  Why,  good  gracious  ! '  Hester  threw  up  her  arms  in  astonish- 
ment at  her  own  forgetfulness.  *  To  think  that  I  never  even 
asked  your  Ladyship  if  you  had  any  of  your  own  1  But  of  course 
you  have.  There's  the  Mother  in  your  look,  plain  to  gecf.  Lord  ! 
the  hunger  in  a  childless  woman's  eyes  ! ' 

*  I  have  only  one — a  little  girl — about  this  child's  age.' 

*  None  but  a  woman  with  children  of  her  own,'  Hester  con- 
tinued, *  knows  how  to  carry  a  baby  right.  Now  to  see  your 
Ladyship  with  that  little  one ! ' 

*  Where  are  your  other  children  ?  I  should  like  to  see  them 
all.' 

*  I've  got  four  more.*  Hester  forgot  her  work  and  the  beautiful 
drying  day  in  her  maternal  pride,  *four  more.  First  there's  Joe. 
H'es  sixteen  now,  and  tall  for  his  age.  Apprenticed  to  his  father's 
trade  and  handsome,  though  not  clever,  as  his  father  was,  which 
gives  me  hopes  for  him.  It's  the  stupid  lads  that  turn  out  the 
steadiest  and  do  the  best.  After  Joe  comes  Sam,  and  he's  seven, 
bless  his  heart !    For  sturdiness  and  appetite  there  isn't  his  equal.' 

*  Nine  years  between  the  first  and  second  ? ' 

*  Nine  years,  my  lady.     Because  my  husband he  deserted 

me,  I  told  you — I  came  away  with  little  Joe.  But  he  found  me 
out  after  all  those  years,  and  came  back  to  me.  And  then  c^eqq 
Sam,    Aft^r  Sam  pame  Claude.' 
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*  Was  that  name  your  choosing,  Hester  ? ' 

*  Lord,  no,  my  Lady.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a 
fine  name  for  my  boy.  It  was  his  father's  choice.  He  named 
the  boy  after  some  one  in  his  books — Claude  something,  who  my 
husband  said  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived.  But 
he  only  seemed  to  me  a  rogue  and  a  robber.' 

*  It  could  not  be  Claude  Duval,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  at  hazard. 

*  I  think  that  was  the  name ;  but  I  don't  rightly  remember. 
When  I  took  the  baby  to  church  I  could  only  remember  the  first 
name,  so  he  is  Claude,  and  nothing  else.  He  is  six  now,  and  a 
beautiful  boy,  more  like  his  father  than  me,  and  as  like  as  two 
peas  to  PoUy-which-is-Marla.  After  him  comes  Melenda,  who  is 
five,  another  heathenish  name.  But  it's  his  choice,  not  mine.  She's 
like  Sam,  not  Claude.  Just  after  Polly  was  born  my  husband 
left  me  again — thank  goodness  for  it.' 

*  Do  not  let  us  talk  about  him,  Hester,'  said  Lady  Mildred. 
*  It  only  vexes  you.' 

Just  then  the  children  came  home  from  school.  First  came 
Sam,  a  sturdy,  red-haired  child  with  bright  eyes,  and  a  face  pain- 
fully like  his  mother's — chiselled  hastily  and  with  just  a  few  strokes, 
rough  but  eflFective,  the  result  being  a  broad  forehead,  strong 
chin,  large  mouth,  and  rosy  cheeks.  After  him  walked  Claude — a 
pretty  boy  of  six,  who  had  very  much  the  air  of  a  gentleman  in 
disguise,  though  his  clothes  were  tolerably  ragged.  Last  there 
came  a  little  red-haired  girl  of  five,  exactly  like  her  brother  Sam. 
They  emerged  from  the  white  curtains  of  drying  linen  and  stood 
ranged  in  line  before  the  porch. 

*  Here  they  are,  my  Lady,'  said  their  mother,  proudly  reviewing 
her  family.  ^  This  is  Melenda,  who's  as  good  as  gold  already,  and 
can  be  trusted  with  Polly.  This  is  Sam.  Hold  up  your  head,  Sam. 
It  would  do  your  Ladyship  good  to  hear  that  boy  read.  And  this 
is  Claude.  He's  like  his  brother  Joe  and  his  sister  Polly.  They 
all  favour  their  father.     In  outward  looks  only,  I  hope  and  pray.' 

Lady  Mildred  remarked  how  she  kept  recurring  to  her  hus- 
band, whose  memory  she  so  much  detested.  It  was  as  if  he  was 
always  in  her  mind. 

*  Hester,'  she  said,  *  do  you  alone  provide  for  all  these  chil- 
dren ?    Is  there  nobody  to  help  you  ? ' 

*  Nobody,'  she  replied.  *  It's  terrible  hard  work,  to  be  sure ; 
and  sometimes  I  wake  in  the  night  and  think  I  must  break  down. 
And  then  we  shall  all  have  to  go  to  the  Union ;  you  can  see 
it  from  the  back  of  the  house,  and  me  and  them  will  be  parted,' 
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*  Five  mouths  to  be  fed.  It  must  take  a  great  deal  of  washing 
to  find  food  for  so  many.' 

*  Yes,  my  Lady.  But  there,  I  don't  mind  hard  work.  There's 
worse  trouble  than  that  for  me  to  be  afraid  of — worse  than  hunger 
even  for  the  little  ones,  that  I  dread  day  and  night.' 

*  Hester,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  who  still  had  the  youngest  in  her 
arms,  *  let  me  help  you.  Let  me  take  one  of  the  children  oflF 
your  hands.     Lend  me  this  little  one.' 

*  Lend  you  my  Polly  ?  ' 

*  Lend  her  to  me,  Hester.  You  can  trust  her  to  me.  I  am 
not  a  stranger  to  you.     Let  me  take  the  child.' 

The  mother  snatched  the  little  girl  out  of  her  visitor's  arms. 

*  Part  with  my  flesh  and  blood  ?  '  she  cried  jealously.  *  Give 
you  my  Polly  ?  ' 

*  If  you  think  it  would  be  for  her  good.' 

The  woman  hugged  the  child  and  pressed  it  closer  to  her 
heart,  and  shook  her  head.     But  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

*  There  is  something  on  your  mind,  Hester,'  Lady  Mildred 
persisted.  *  No ;  do  not  think  that  I  want  to  know  what  it  is. 
There  is  something  you  remember  and  something  you  dread. 
When  you  speak  of  your  dead  husband  you  look  about  you  as  if 
you  feared  he  might  be  standing  at  your  garden  gate.  Poor 
Hester !     You  must  have  had  an  unhappy  life.' 

*  An  unhappy  life — yes.' 

*  He  is  dead  and  past  our  blame  of  it,'  said  Lady  Mildred. 
*  Yet  something  survives.     The  memory ' 

*  The  memory  of  it,'  Hester  repeated.  *  The  shame  of  it,  for 
me  and  for  the  children.' 

*  If  you  let  me  have  the  child  I  will  bring  her  up  in  ignorance. 
She  shall  have  no  knowledge  of  the  memory.' 

*  Do  you  want  to  make  her  my  young  lady's  maid  ?  ' 

*  No.  She  shall  be  brought  up  with  my  daughter — her  com- 
panion ;  she  shall  be  educated  with  her.     I  will  provide  for  her. 

As  for  separation  from  you '     Lady  Mildred  remembered  that 

if  she  was  to  bring  up  the  child  as  a  young  lady,  Sam  and  Melenda 
and  Claude  might  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  quite  desirable 
companions — *  as  for  separation,  you  shall  know  always  how  she  is 
going  on ;  when  she  grows  up  you  shall  see  her  again  if  you  wish 
it ;  she  shall  be  told  about  her  parentage  nothing  more  than  you 
please  to  tell  her.  Think !  You  will  part  from  the  child,  but  it 
will  be  for  her  happiness,  and  one  less  to  work  for.' 
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*  Oh,  my  Polly ! '  cried  the  mother.  *  As  if  I  could  think  it  a 
trouble  to  work  for  your  dear  little  mouth.' 

*  Think  of  it,  Hester.     Take  a  week,  a  month,  to  consider.' 
To  Lady  Mildred's  astonishment  Hester  decided  on  the  spot. 

*  You  shall  have  her,  my  Lady.  Oh,  to  save  them  from  what 
I  dread  day  and  night,  I  would  part  with  them  all.  Take  her  — 
take  her.  To  save  her  I  would  consent  never  to  meet  her  again  till 
we  meet  in  heaven.  Yet — oh,  let  me  keep  her  just  one  night — 
my  pretty  darling!     To  hold  her  in  my  arms  one  night  longer.' 

*  Oh,  Hester ! '  said  Lady  Mildred,  moved  to  tears.  *  I  will  be 
like  a  mother  to  her.  She  shall  never  be  unhappy  if  I  can  help 
it.  And  as  for  you  and  yours,  whatever  happens  you  will  have  a 
friend  in  me  and  mine.' 

*  Oh,  I  know — I  know.  But  promise  me  one  thing,  my  Lady. 
Let  the  child  never  learn,  whatever  happens,  unless  I  tell  her — 
only  my  boy  Joe  knows — that  my  name  is  only  my  maiden  name ; 
else  she'll  want  to  know  her  father's  name.  If  when  she  grows 
up  she  asks  about  her  mother,  tell  her  that  her  mother  was  an 
honest  woman.  If  she  asks  about  her  father,  say  that  he  is  dead 
and  buried  long  ago.  There  are  five  of  them.  One  of  them  knows 
the  secret  already,  but  he  keeps  it  close ;  perhaps  the  three  left  with 
me  will  find  it  out,  but  not  Polly — not  little  Polly-which-is-Marla. 
God  knows  I'd  never  part  with  her — never — except  for  that  one 
thing,  so  long  as  I'd  a  finger  left  to  work  with.' 

*  She  shall  be  happy,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  *  if  I  can  make  her 
happy.  And  you  shall  see  her  again.  Somehow  you  shall  see 
her.     You  shall  not  altogether  lose  her.' 

In  this  way  little  Polly-which-is-Marla  disappeared  from 
Hackney  Marsh,  and  became  Valentine  or  Violet,  I  know  not 
which — adopted  daughter  of  Lady  Mildred  Eldridge,  and  therefore 
granddaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Haslemere,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Lancelot  Eldridge,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.S.  A. 
This  was  certainly  very  great  promotion,  and,  if  one  may  say  so  of 
a  young  lady  of  this  tender  age,  as  yet  wholly  undeserved. 
•  ■•••••. 

*  Have  I  done  well.  Bertha  ? '  asked  Lady  Mildred,  over  the  two 
cribs  in  which,  side  by  side,  the  two  children  were  sleeping.  Lady 
Mildred  was  a  woman  with  many  ideas,  and  Miss  Bertha  Colquhoun 
was  the  friend  of  her  girlhood  to  whom  she  communicated  them. 

*  They  are  curiously  alike,'  said  Bertha ;  *  one  might  almost 
take  them  for  twin  sisters.  As  for  your  doing  a  wise  thing,  my 
dear  Mildred,  Time,  the  only  infallible  prophet,  will  disclose  when 
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the  hour  comes.  I  shall  not  give  my  decision  till  I  hear  his 
opinion.  As  for  your  doing  an  interesting  thing,  that  is  un- 
doubted. Tell  me,  by  the  way,  which  is  little  Trix?  I  haven't 
seen  her  since  she  was  in  long  clothes ;  and  which  is  the  little 
washerwoman  of  Hackney  Marsh ! ' 

^  Why,  nobody  knows  except  myself  and  my  solicitor.  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him.  I  have  changed  nurses,  and  managed  so  care- 
fully that  nobody  can  so  much  as  guess.  The  child  with  the  light 
blue  ribbon  round  its  neck  is  Valentine ;  the  other  is  Violet.  For 
both  of  them  and  for  all  the  world  Beatrice  is  lost,  as  well  as 
Polly,  until  October  15,  1885,  when  Beatrice  will  come  of  age.' 

*  Oh ! '  said  Bertha,  disappointed  at  not  being  taken  into  the 
secret;-  *  then  I  must  wait  like  all  the  world,  I  suppose.  But  oh, 
my  dear !  Poor  little  Polly-which-is-Marla !  Poor  child,  when 
she  learns  the  truth ! ' 
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the  stroke  of  fate. 

For  eight  years  longer  those  strong  arms  worked  without  rest  or 
pause  over  the  wash-tub.  Time,  who  possesses  an  apparently 
double  movement,  like  a  planet,  and  goes  round  and  about  among 
us  while  we  go  straight  on,  frequently  remarked  the  unchange- 
able character  of  this  good  woman's  life,  for  whom  none  of  his 
seasons  produced  either  joy  or  pain,  except  so  far  as  they  brought 
good  or  bad  drying  days.  The  lines  were  always  up  except  in  rainy 
weather,  and  they  were  always  laden,  for  eight  years,  during  which 
Mrs.  Monument  never  flagged  and  never  felt  weary.  In  eight 
years  Joe  passed  from  a  'prentice  to  a  workman :  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  like  most  of  his  fellows,  he  took  a  wife,  herself  seven- 
teen ;  by  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  five  children ;  in  eight 
years  Sam  advanced  from  seven  to  fifteen  and  became  a  pupil 
teacher,  being  resolved  to  achieve  the  position  of  Board  School 
master.  Claude  was  thirteen,  Melenda  was  eleven,  and  Polly,  of 
whom  from  time  to  time  the  mother  heard  the  best  accounts, 
was  with  her  sister  Valentine,  or  Violet,  ten  years  of  age. 

Now,  after  eight  years.  Fate  suddenly  interposed,  acting  in 
that  decisive  manner  by  which  she  has  always  commanded  so 
much  respect,  and  even  fear.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  Oriental  style,  in 
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wticli  there  is  no  hearing  of  a  case,  or  pleading,  or  argument,  or 
jury,  or  evidence,  or  court  of  appeal,  or  anything  at  all  but  the 
Caliph,  the  successor  to  the  Prophet — naay  his  soul  have  peace  ! — 
who  knows  everything,  and  orders  everything,  and  lo  !  it  is  done, 
whether  it  be  the  lopping  of  a  head  or  the  extermination  of  a 
family,  as  happened  to  the  Barmecides,  or  the  elevation  of  a  beggar 
in  rags  to  a  purple  robe  and  a  seat  on  a  white  ass  and  the  post  of 
grand  vizier,  as  happened  to  Mordecai.  In  this  case,  as  usual, 
the  decree  of  Fate  was  final  and  irresistible.  Mrs.  Monument 
began  to  go  blind.  First,  she  became  conscious  of  a  curious 
dimness  of  vision,  whereby  the  outlines  of  things  were  blurred  ; 
next  she  found  that  this  dimness  grew  upon  her,  and  finally, 
after  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  for  the  future,  she  sat  down 
and  folded  her  hands,  and  made  Sam  write  a  letter  to  Lady 
Mildred.  She  had  now  gone  so  blind  that  she  could  no  longer 
see  anything  but  *  men  like  trees  walking ' ;  she  would  very  soon 
cease  to  see  them  at  all ;  then  she  would  get  to  the  end  of  her 
money ;  then,  what  would  happen  to  the  children  ? 

When  Lady  Mildred  came,  in  response  to  this  letter,  she  was 
received,  so  to  speak,  by  a  boy  who  sat  in  the  porch  reading.  As 
for  the  garden,  it  looked  forlorn  without  the  linen :  the  posts 
were  there,  and  the  lines,  but  there  was  no  linen,  though  a  most 
beautiful  drying  breeze  was  blowing  over  the  Marsh  from  the 
north-east,  and  there  was  a  warm  sun  in  the  sky.  Stranger  still, 
there  was  no  smell  or  steam  of  soap-suds  in  the  house,  and  the 
stricken  worker  sat  in  the  inner  room,  hands  crossed,  in  the 
patient  expectant  attitude  of  the  blind. 

The  boy  rose  and  pulled  off"  his  hat.  Lady  Mildred  by  this 
time  had  quite  forgotten  the  child  who,  at  five  years  of  age,  had 
the  air  and  appearance  of  the  descendant  of  fifty  dukes.  His 
face,  however,  had  altered  little ;  it  was  now  a  sharp  and  rather 
thin  face,  marked  with  a  strange  refinement  and  delicacy  of  out- 
line. We  do  not  generally  as30ciate  such  a  face  with  a  laundry. 
We  are  wrong,  of  course ;  because  in  every  city,  court,  and  on 
every  village  green,  and  wherever  humans  do  congregate,  there 
will  always  be  found  some  child  or  children  with  the  face  of 
refinement  and  sweetness,  not  in  the  least  like  the  rough  and 
plain  faces  round  them.  A  scientific  person,  I  believe,  would 
call  them  ^  sports,'  playfully  implying  that  Nature  must  have  her 
little  distractions,  and  cannot  abide  for  ever  to  be  trammelled 
with  law  and  rule.  Perhaps,  however,  the  scientific  person  would  be 
wrong,  and  there  may  be  nothing  in  man  which  is  not  hereditary. 
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down  to  the  cut  of  a  nostril,  the  outline  of  a  cheek,  or  the  curve 
of  a  lip.  If  Claude's  ancestors  in  the  male  line  were  known,  for 
instance,  we  might  trace  every  feature  the  boy  possessed  to  some 
grandfather  or  great-grandmother.  As  for  his  mother's  family,  it 
is  very  well  known  indeed,  and  it  is  a  most  ancient  and  a  highly 
honourable  house,  seeing  that  every  man  in  it,  from  father  to  son, 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  worn  the  smock-frock  or  leather 
jerkin,  driven  the  plough,  fed  the  pigs,  sowed  and  reaped,  and 
sowed  again,  and  has  presently  shut  his  eyes  and  been  laid  under 
a  little  mound  of  grass  in  the  acre  of  the  Lord.  And  as  for  dis- 
tinction, why  the  sons  of  this  House  fought  at  Senlac,  where  they 
got  defeated,  after  unheard-of  bravery,  and  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt 
and  Bosworth  Field,  and  at  Blenheim,  and  at  Waterloo  and  Alma. 
Claude  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  ancestors  by  his 
mother's  side.  But  he  did  not  get  his  face  from  any  of  them^ 
because  their  faces,  though  scrupulously  honest  and  sometimes 
clean,  were  never  either  refined  or  delicate. 

*  Please,  ma'am,  my  name  is  Claude,'  said  the  boy,  conscious  that 
his  name  was  much  finer  than  Sam's  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful name,  and  many  a  city  knight  has  to  put  up  with  one  much 
inferior. 

'  Claude — ^yes — I  remember  you  now.'  Lady  Mildred  remem- 
bered the  story  of  his  baptism — was  he  really  named  after  Claude 
Duval  ?  *  Let  me  look  at  you,  boy !  You  are  like  your  sister — 
Polly.     Does  your  mother  tell  you  about  PoUy-which-is-Marla  ?' 

*  Oh  yes.  A  fine  lady  came  and  took  Polly  away.  Some  day 
we  are  to  see  her  again,  when  she  comes  home  for  good.  She 
won't  be  proud,  mother  says.' 

Then  Lady  Mildred  left  him  and  went  to  see  her  old  nurse. 
She  observed,  however,  that  the  boy  sat  down  again  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  book.  *  You  poor  soul ! '  she  said.  *  Tell  me  all  about 
yourself,  and  why  didn't  you  send  for  me  before  ?  And  what  does 
the  doctor  say  ? ' 

Presently,  after  the  first  outpourings  concerning  the  darkened 
eyes — *  And  now,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  *  about  your  children.  Is 
Joe  doing  well  ?  And  has  he  turned  out  quite  as  stupid  as  you 
hoped?' 

*  Joe's  a  good  workman,  and  he's  in  good  work  at  Tottenham 
with  a  plumber  and  house  decorator.  He  would  marry  at  nine- 
teen, like  all  the  rest  of  them,  and  now  there's  five  innocent 
babies,  and  she  two  years  younger  than  himself.  But  he's  a  good 
son  always,  though  he  can't  help  no  one  but  himself.' 
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« And  Sam?' 

*  He's  a  pupil  teacher  and  gets  on  wonderful.  There  never 
was  a  boy  like  Sam  for  getting  on.  He's  made  up  his  mind  to 
rise  in  the  world,  and  rise  he  will.  Says  he  shall  be  master  of  a 
Board  School  before  he's  satisfied.     Think  of  that  for  my  Sam.' 

*  Good  boy !  And  then  comes  Claude,  the  little  fellow  outside 
in  the  porch.' 

The  mother  shook  her  head. 

'  I  don't  know  what  will  come  to  the  boy,  nor  what  trade  he 
will  take  to.  For  he  thinks  about  nothing  but  books  and  reading. 
Sam  reads,  too ;  but  then  Sam  only  reads  what  he  wants,  and 
what  will  be  useful  to  him.  Claude  reads  everything.  Oh,  dear 
— dear !  his  father  was  just  the  same.  Always  for  ever  with  a 
book  in  his  hand.' 

*Boys  who  read,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  *  often  come  to  great 
honour.     And  what  about  Melenda  ? ' 

*  She's  at  school  yet.  But  she  gives  me  a  deal  of  trouble,  my 
Lady.  I  want  to  get  her  into  good  service,  in  a  .lady's  house. 
But  she  won't  go.  She  says  all  the  girls  at  school  are  going  to 
be  free  and  independent,  and  earn  their  own  living  by  them- 
selves, and  so  will  she.  What  do  they  know  about  it  ?  Give  me 
a  good  dinner  every  day,  I  tell  her.  That's  the  first  thing.  But 
the  girls  now-a-days  are  all  for  freedom  even  if  they  starve  with 
it.  There,  my  Lady,  that's  enough  about  the  children.  Tell  me 
how  my  Polly  grows,  and  if  she's  a  good  girl,  and  pretty  be- 
haved.' 

It  certainly  was  a  very  good  thing  for  the  Monument  family 
that  it  found  a  friend  in  Lady  Mildred  at  this  juncture  when,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  her,  the  subsequent  history  of  the  family 
would  have  belonged  to  the  simple  annals  of  the  Workhouse.  As 
it  was,  the  sympathy  of  Lady  Mildred  proved  of  a  very  practical 
kind.  First  it  procured  for  Mrs.  Monument  a  cottage  in  an 
almshouse  in  the  Tottenham  Boad,  where  she  was  near  her  eldest 
son  Joe,  and  substantial  help  besides,  so  that  she  would  be  looked 
after  and  *  done  '  for ;  and,  as  for  Sam,  it  provided  for  that  boy — 
though  he  never  knew  the  fact — the  means  of  continuing  his 
course  of  study  and  enabled  him  first  to  become  a  monitor  with 
five  shillings  a  week  and  next  a  pupil-teacher  with  sixteen 
shillings  a  week,  and  then  to  go  to  a  college,  and  finally  to  get  a 
place  as  assistant  teacher  on  ninety  pounds  a  year  with  a  five- 
pound  rise.  And  as  for  Melenda,  it  kept  her  at  school  and  found 
her  in  food  and  clothes  until  she  refused  to  stay  any  more.     And 
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as  for  Claude,  I  suppose  the  boy's  pretty  delicate  face  and  intelli- 
gent eyes  had  something  to  do  with  Lady  Mildred's  kindness  to 
the  boy ;  but  she  always  said  it  was  because  she  found  him  a 
natural  lover  of  learning  and  devourer  of  books.  At  all  events, 
she  called  him  one  day  and  held  a  very  serious  conversation  with 
him. 

First  she  asked  him  what  he  should  like  to  be. 

*  I  should  like,'  the  boy  replied,  reddening,  *  to  go  into  a  book- 
seller's shop.  There's  one  in  the  Victoria  Park  Boad,  full  of 
old  books,  where  they  want  a  boy.' 

*  You  would  not  be  allowed  to  read  the  books.  You  would 
only  sweep  out  the  shop,  put  up  the  shutters,  and  run  on 
errands.' 

The  boy's  face  fell.  To  sit  among  books  seemed  to  him  the 
height  of  happiness.  But  to  sit  among  books  and  not  be  allowed 
to  read  them,  that  would  be  a  fate  worse  than  that  of  Tantalus. 

'  You  should  desire  to  get  on,  Claude-  The  love  of  reading 
may  help  you  if  you  have  the  other  qualities  for  success.  Have 
you  thought  of  anything  else  ?  ' 

No ;  he  had  no  other  ambitions. 

*Now  listen.  Boys  who  read  and  are  industrious  sometimes 
get  on  very  well.  I  fear  it  may  be  too  late  for  you  to  do  much, 
but  you  can  try  if  you  are  brave.' 

What  was  he  to  try  ?  Claude  looked  at  her  with  great  eyes 
of  wonder.  *  I  will  give  you  a  good  education.  I  will  take  you 
away  from  this  place  and  have  you  taught  as  much  as  you  can 
learn.  You  shall  be  educated  up  to  your  capacity,  whatever  that 
may  be.'  Claude  felt  himself,  as  to  capacity,  like  unto  the  Great 
Tun  of  Heidelberg.  His  colour  came  and  went ;  his  heart  beat 
and  he  choked.  What  was  this  great  happiness  that  was  coming 
to  him  ?  *  When  I  learn  that  you  have  gone  far  enough,  we  will 
consider  what  you  can  do  for  your  living.  And  remember ' — she 
lifted  an  admonitory  finger — '  never  pretend  to  be  what  you  are 
not.  You  are  the  son  of  a  working  man  and  a  working  woman, 
though  you  will  wear  good  broadcloth  and  go  to  school  with  boys 
who  may  pretend  to  look  down  upon  you.'  Claude  wondered 
what  the  meant.  *  As  for  your  mother,  you  will  go  to  see  her 
whenever  you  can,  and  you  will  not  neglect  your  brothers  and  your 
sister.  Your  future  will  depend  entirely  upon  your  industry  and 
upon  your  ability.  I  think  you  will  show  ability,  at  least.  If 
you  do,  remember  that  every  avenue  to  success  is  open  to  you. 
That  you  will  not  understand  at  first.     Say  it  to  yourself  until 
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you  do  understand  it.  Say  it  when  you  read  of  any  great  man- 
Never  forget  it.  Though  you  are  a  poor  lad,  you  may  hope  for 
everything  and  dare  everything.  But  you  must  not  be  afraid  to 
work  and  to  wait ;  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  fighting  or  of  speak- 
ing out.  Above  all  things,  work.  Do  you  understand,  Claude  ?  * 
The  boy's  heart  glowed  within  him.  But  he  could  not  answer. 
His  tongue  refused  to  move.  He  was  frightened  as  well  as 
dazzled  at  the  prospect  before  him. 

*  Will  you  do  your  best,  Claude  ? '  Lady  Mildred  asked  in  a 
kinder  voice. 

*  Oh  !  yes,  yes,'  said  Claude,  bursting  into  tears. 

*  Your  best,  my  boy.  Your  hardest  and  your  best.  You  will 
either  see  me  or  hear  from  me  often.  I  shall  always  know  exactly 
what  you  are  doing  and  how  you  are  getting  on.  Oh  !  child,  you 
are  too  young,  yet,  and  too  ignorant,  to  know  what  a  magnificent 
chance  you  are  going  to  have.  I  pray  that  you  may  not  throw  it 
away.  If  you  do,  the  mud  into  which  you  fall  will  be  Male- 
bolge  itself  compared  with  the  mud  out  of  which  you  have  been 
taken.' 

The  boy  understood  little  of  these  words  except  the  great 
fact  that  he  was  going  to  learn  unheard-of  things  ;  that  he  was 
no  longer  to  wander  on  the  Hackney  Marsh,  dreanung,  but  he 
was  to  work,  something  as  his  brother  Sam  was  working,  but  with 
other  aims,  and,  as  he  vaguely  understood,  with  wider  aims.  He 
was  to  work,  to  fight,  to  waif,  and  to  hope.  In  course  of  time 
success  would  be  his.  I  do  not  know  what  were  his  ideas  of 
success.  A  boy  cannot  frame  or  map  out  for  himself  a  career ; 
but  he  can  feel  that  something  is  to  be  tried  for  and  something 
won,  and  he  can  imagine  for  himself  some  of  the  glorious  sensa- 
tions of  victory.  Besides,  the  boy  who  accustoms  himself  to 
think  of  the  world  as  something  to  be  conquered,  and  of  himself 
as  a. soldier  of  the  future,  has  already  won  half  the  battle.  For 
him  there  will  be  no  false  modesty.  When  the  time  comes,  he 
will  step  into  the  front  rank  as  one  whose  place  is  there,  and  that 
by  divine  right  itself. 


you  VII.  NO.  XXXIX. 
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Book  I. 
CHAPTER   I. 

AT    NINE    o'clock. 

There  are  many  delightful  and  desirable  rooms  in  London ;  the 
Pilgrim  who  is  in  Society  is  continually  halting  on  his  way  to  rest 
and  refresh  in  these  Houses  Beautiful.  But  there  can  be  no  more 
pleasant  place  than  that  room  in  Lady  Mildred's  town  house 
which  the  girls  had  made  their  own.  It  was  on  the  ground  floor ; 
two  windows  looked  through  the  foliage  of  lime,  labumiun,  and 
lilac,  upon  the  Park,  though  with  the  road  between ;  it  had  at  one 
end  a  glass  door  opening  upon  a  conservatory;  it  was  always 
filled  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers ;  and  here  the  girls  kept  their 
own  things — their  very  own — ^which  they  prized  the  most. 
Valentine  had  here  her  favourite  piano,  with  her  songs  and  music ; 
the  walls  were  hung  with  Violet's  pictures,  and  there  were  port- 
folios filled  with  her  sketches ;  there  were  cabinets  full  of  trea- 
sures collected  in  their  wanderings — things  pretty,  things  ugly, 
things  quaint,  things  precious,  things  worthless — memories  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  France  and  Germany — wherever  the 
English  girl  is  allowed  to  wander.  It  is  not  yet,  but  very  soon  it 
will  become,  the  fashion  for  her  to  visit  the  States  and  Canada, 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  Australia,  India,  and  far  Cathay.  There- 
fore the  young  ladies  had  nothing  from  these  countries. 

About  seven  o'clock  on  an  evening  early  in  July  of  the  year 
1885  the  two  girls  were  sitting  together  in  this  room,  as  was  not 
uncommon  with  them.  But  it  was  their  wont  to  be  quiet,  calm, 
and  restful,  as  behoves  young  ladies  who  believe  that  life  is  always 
to  be  a  long-continued  and  monotonous  happiness  in  the  midst  of 
pretty  things  and  soft  cushions.  On  this  occasion,  however,  they 
were  greatly  agitated.  One  of  them,  Valentine,  was  standing ; 
the  other,  Violet,  was  sitting  at  the  table.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a  pencil,  and  she  was  rapidly  drawing  figures  on  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

They  were  about  the  same  age,  and  that  a  youthful  age ;  they 
were  dressed  exactly  alike — they  always  dressed  exactly  alike — 
and  for  the  evening.  If  a  masculine  pen  may  be  permitted  to 
indicate  the  outlines  of  their  dress,  leaving  details  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  imagination  of  experience,  they  wore  a  dainty  confection  of 
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pale  blue  silk  called,  I  think,  surat,  which  fell  in  long  folds  from 
the  waist,  and  was  caught  up  at  one  side  showing  a  lace  petticoat, 
which  is  a  pretty  old  fashion  come  back  again.  The  throat  was  a 
little  open  but  not  much,  with  folds  of  lace  about  it,  and  there 
was  an  arrangement  of  ribbons  and  loops  about  the  waist.  They 
were  dressed  well,  in  fact,  yet  with  the  appearance  of  simplicity. 
Their  hair  was  of  the  light  brown  hue  which  is  so  much  beloved 
by  the  English  youth.  Violet's  was  full  of  curls  and  curves  and 
twists,  which  caught  the  light  and  scattered  it  about  as  a  little 
waterfall  in  a  mountain  brook  breaks  and  scatters  the  sunshine. 
Valentine's  hair  was  slightly  darker  in  shade,  not  curly,  but  with 
a  wave  in  it,  and  in  her  hair  the  sunshine  lay  and  rested.  They 
dressed  their  hair  in  the  same  fashion,  and  that  not  a  common 
fEishion  ;  for  it  was  parted  at  the  side  instead  of  in  the  middle — 
or  as  hairdressers,  ignorant  of  Euclid,  say,  in  the  centre ;  it  is  a 
pretty  fashion  if  there  is  a  pretty  face  for  the  hair  to  encircle, 
otherwise  the  commoner  methods  are  preferable.  Their  eyes  were 
blue  in  colour,  but  not  quite  the  same  shade  of  blue  ;  for  Valen- 
tine's were  certainly  darker  than  Violet's,  and  like  the  hair,  they 
absorbed  the  light  which  Violet's  received  and  reflected :  in  other 
words,  they  were  deeper  and  graver  eyes.  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  they  were  more  beautiful ;  that  is  matter  for 
the  jealousy  of  a  lover,  and  nowhere  are  comparisons  more  odious 
than  those  concerning  beauty.  Argument  on  such  a  subject  is 
purely  vexatious  and  barren,  and  wastes  the  time  which  should  be 
spent  in  thankful  hymns  for  the  precious  gift  of  loveliness. 
Always  those  eyes  are  the  most  bea-utiful  which  belong  to  the 
woman  one  loves  at  any  moment ;  and,  until  he  meets  his  fate,  a 
well-regulated  young  man  should  always  be  in  love  with  some- 
body. The  girls'  faces  were  of  the  oval  type,  but,  which  is  a 
most  important  distinction,  of  the  shorter  oval.  The  longer  oval, 
in  fact,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  narrowness,  with  perhaps  the 
expression  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  while  the  shorter  form  allows  of 
strength  to  the  chin  and  breadth  to  the  forehead  and  amplitude 
to  the  cheek.  Venus  should  have  an  ample  cheek  as  well  as  a 
smiling  mouth  and  kindly  gracious  eyes.  There  may  be  less 
capacity  for  philosophy,  but  there  is  more  for  mathematics, 
music,  and  the  finer  feelings  in  the  shorter  than  in  the  longer 
oval.  A  prolonged  residence  at  Newnham  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  continue  this  delightful  investigation  to  its  legitimate 
end.  And  one  need  not  here  discuss  questions  on  which  even 
novelists^  who  are  the  only  true  philosophers  of  modem  times,  and 
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ought  to  be  the  only  statesmen,  might  disagree ;  besides,  these 
girls  were  neither  philosophers  nor  mathematicians.  They  were 
only  girls  who  had  been  carefully  educated  at  home,  and  knew  a 
great  many  accomplishments  and  arts,  had  curiously  pretty 
customs  and  pleasing  manners,  and  practised,  without  knowing  it, 
the  most  charming  graces.  But  they  knew  no  political  economy, 
and  they  were  not  brought  up  to  consider  themselves  bound  to 
consider  or  to  solve  any  social  questions  at  all. 

The  girls  were  about  the  same  height — that  is  to  say,  they  were 
fairly  tall ;  their  carriage  and  bearing  were  alike ;  they  looke<l  like 
sisters,  and  were  taken  by  strangers  for  twin  sisters.     There  were, 
however,  certain  marked  differences  between  them  not  imme- 
diately apparent  which  the  stranger  presently  observed.     Thus, 
Valentine  was  somewhat  larger  in  person  than  Violet ;  and  as  to 
their  voices,  Valentine's  was  rich  and  full,  Violet's  was  low  and 
sweet.     And  as  to  their  tastes,  Valentine  was  a  musician  and  a 
singer,  while  her  sister  painted  with  no  mean  skill,  and  drew,  if 
not  quite  so  well  as  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  yet  well  enough  to  delight  her 
friends  and  to  please  herself.     Yet,  which  is  a  very  curious  thing 
and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  everybody  knew 
they  were  not  really  sisters,  it  was  universally  agreed  by  all  their 
friends  that  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  them  for  sisters.     One 
of  them — there  never  was  any  concealment  of  this  fact — was  the 
only  child  of  the  late  Sir  Lancelot  Eldridge,  Baronet  and  Member 
for  the  county,  who  would  probably  have  got  into  the  Cabinet 
had  his  party  returned  to  power  in  time.     But  they  did  not,  and 
he  was  cut  off  at  sixty-five,  which  i?,  for  a  statesman,  early  man- 
hood, almost  the  first  flush  of  spring  promise.     He  left  a  quite 
joung  widow.  Lady  Mildred,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Haslemere, 
to  take  care  of  his  infant  daughter.     The  other  girl — there  was 
never  any  concealment  of  this  fact  either — was  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  daughter  of  a  mechanical  person  of  the  baser  sort, 
a  mere  working  man.     She  had  been  aidopted  by  Lady  Mildred, 
no  one  knew  why,  and  was  brought  up  with  her  own  child.     Her 
true  name,  though  this  was  not  generally  known,  was  Maria,  and 
she  had  been  formerly  known  in  her  own  rank  of  life  as  Polly,  for 
short.     One  of  them,  therefore,  was  a  very  considerable  heiress, 
and  most  desirable  in  point  of  family  connections ;  the  other  had 
nothing  at  all,  and  her  connections  were  presumably  most  un- 
desirable. 

*  No  one  will  maintain,'  said  the  World,  *  that  the  daughter  of 
a  working  man  apd  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  can  ever  stand 
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upon  the  same  level.  Education  can  refine,  but  it  cannot  change 
base  metal  into  gold/ 

Yes.  Unfortunately  there  was  a  complication.  No  one,  not 
even  the  girls  themselves,  knew  which  of  the  two  was  the  heiress 
and  which  the  simple  working-man's  daughter. 

*  This,'  said  the  World,  *  is  wicked.  Lady  Mildred  will  not 
speak  and  no  one  knows,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  men  only 
waiting  to  know  which  is  which.  Is  it  right  to  ignore  natural 
distinctions  ?  Not  to  know ;  and  it  ought  to  be  such  a  simple 
thing ;  and  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  tell,  and  it  disturbs  all  one's 
ideas.  Why  the  Eldridges  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  girls.  But  these  girls  are  both  beautiful.  And  of 
course  one  ought  to  read  old  descent  in  a  face.  But  here  both 
the  faces  might  show  long  descent.  What  man  would  dare  to 
face  so  terrible  an  uncertainty  ?  Why  he  might  be  marrying  into 
the  most  dreadful  family  possible.  Was  it  right,  could  it  be  right, 
of  Lady  Mildred  to  take  a  girl  out  of  the  gutter  and  pretend  that 
she  is  a  lady  ? ' 

There  was  once  a  nymph  of  surpassing  loveliness  who  offered 
every  one  of  her  suitors  a  double  acrostic,  with  an  alternative  : 
either  they  guessed  it  quite  correctly  without  the  aid  of  any 
dictionary,  or  if  they  failed  in  any  one  of  the  lights — it  was  a 
frightfully  hard  acrostic,  which  wanted  both  dictionary  and 
encyclopaedia  and  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of 
classical  literature — that  suitor  was  instantly  decapitated,  and  so 
made  way  for  another.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  succeeded,  this 
murderous  young  person  bestowed  upon  him  her  blood-stained 
hand.  In  point  of  fact,  though  history  passes  it  over,  only  one 
young  man  ever  offered  himself.  He  was  the  Prize  Acrostic 
Guesser — the  champion.  They  gave  him  the  thing,  in  neat 
hendecasyllabics,  and  while  he  was  reading  it  they  proceeded  to 
erect  the  scaffold.  But  in  the  confusion  and  excitement  which 
always  attends  a  coming  execution  he  meanly  ran  away.  In  the 
end  this  princess  died  unmarried.  There  was  also  another  young 
lady,  strong  and  staying  as  to  wind  and  limb,  who  offered  to  run 
races  with  her  suitors,  on  the  same  terms  of  death  or  victory. 
But  Love's  Nemesis  came  upon  her  too,  for  no  one  ever  proposed 
to  run  with  her  on  those  terms,  and  she  presently  grew  middle- 
aged  and  fat,  and  lamented  the  days  of  her  beauty  and  her  arro- 
gance, and  said  that  running  races  was  unladylike  and  ought  to 
have  been  discouraged  long  since,  and  it  was  wrong  of  her  parents 
to  encourage  her.     But  it  was  too  late,  and  now  she  leadeth 
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apes  by  a  chain.  Lady  Mildred  presented  herself  and  her  two 
girls  before  society  when  they  were  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a 
conundrum  bearing  much  the  same  consequences. 

She  said,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  of  the  English  youth,  *  Young 
gentlemen,  here  are  two  charming  girls.  They  are  natural,  fresh, 
and  innocent.  I  have  kept  them  in  the  country  for  twenty  years, 
80  that  they  are  healthy  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  They  are  as 
pretty  as  most  girls ;  they  are  accomplished ;  they  are  frank  and 
they  are  good-natured ;  they  are  amiable,  they  are  even  clever. 
One  is  my  daughter  and  the  other  is  not ;  one  is  an  heiress  and 
the  other  is  not.  Fall  in  love,  therefore,  if  you  dare.  Offer  your 
hands  if  you  dare.  You  may  win  a  fortune  or  draw  a  blank.  Yon 
may  be  grandson-in-law  to  an  earl  and  son-in-law  to  a  baronet',  or 
you  may  find  yourself  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  cousins  with  paper 
caps,  aprons,  bags  of  tools,  sewing-machines,  and  with  the  manners 
which  generally  accompany  those  emblems  of  toil.  Is  love  worth 
such  a  risk  ? ' 

Apparently  it  is  not  in  this  cold  and  calculating  age.  The 
girls  had  gone  through  their  first  season,  and  not  one  man  as  yet 
had  ventured.  This  did  not  disturb  them  in  the  least,  for  they 
were  ignorant  of  Lady  Mildred's  conundrum,  and  their  thoughts 
were  not  bent  on  matrimony. 

There  was  not  wanting  plenty  of  curiosity.  There  are  always 
inquisitive  persons  whose  imaginations  are  fired  with  every  mystery, 
and  can  never  rest  until  they  know  all  about  it.  Some  of  these 
tried  questioning  Lady  Mildred,  and  were  coldly  snubbed ;  some 
even  tried  the  girls,  who  froze  directly  the  subject  was  mentioned. 
But  they  learned  experience,  and  presently  grew  wary  and  recog- 
nised the  regulation  smile  of  sympathy  and  the  little  laugh  of 
apology  with  which  the  mystery  was  always  approached.  Some 
examined  the  various  extant  portraits  of  Sir  Lancelot — ^that  at 
eight  years  of  age,  that  at  twenty,  that  at  forty,  and  that  at 
sixty — and  then  furtively  compared  them  with  the  two  girls  and 
sucked  thereout  no  profit  to  themselves,  but  only  more  un- 
certainty ;  and  others  gazed  upon  Lady  Mildred  and  watched  her 
gestures,  her  carriage,  her  little  distinctive  mannerisms,  if  she 
haply  had  any,  and  then  watched  the  girls,  looking  for  some  little 
trait  in  one  of  them — a  turn  of  the  head,  a  momentary 
emotion  of  the  face,  which  might  reveal  the  secret.  There  were 
hundreds  of  these  indications.  Unfortunately  they  were  as  re- 
markable in  one  of  the  girls  as  in  the  other.  A  mother,  again,  is 
generally  found  to  show  more  tenderness  towards  her  own  child 
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than  to  another,  but  Lady  Mildred  was  tenderness  itself  towards 
both  the  girls ;  not  the  least  difference  could  be  observed  in  her 
manner  towards  either.  Then  there  is  the  voice ;  but  here  spe- 
cialists— that  is  to  say,  those  who  remembered  Sir  Lancelot — 
differed,  because  there  were  some  who  recognised  in  Valentine 
and  some  in  Violet  the  tones  of  the  late  baronet's  voice  exactly 
reproduced. 

And  now  the  world  was  waiting.  In  three  months  Lady 
Mildred's  daughter  would  be  of  age ;  perhaps  the  other  one  as 
well ;  but  nobody  cared  about  that.  It  would  be  impossible  then 
to  conceal  the  thing  any  longer.  The  heiress  must  receive  her 
inheritance ;  the  truth  would  be  known ;  the  parentage  of  the 
workman's  daughter  stand  revealed ;  and  the  young  men  could 
come  forward. 

*  Val,'  said  one  of  the  girls  impatiently,  *  I  really  do  believe 
that  the  evening  of  this  day  will  never  come.' 

.  *  It  is  much  longer  than  the  very  longest  day  of  all  the  year, 
Violet;  my  dear,  a  longer  day  was  never  created,'  Valentine 
replied.  *  He  belongs  to  both  of  us,  absolutely  and  imjMurtially, 
does  he  not  ? ' 

*  That  is  agreed,'  Violet  replied  gravely.  *  He  is  our  brother 
— brother  to  both  of  us.' 

*  If  we  are  to  be  proud  of  him,'  Valentine  went  on,  *  we  are  to 
be  proud  together.  He  is  our  own  property — the  property  of  both. 
If  we  are  to  be  ashamed  of  him,  we  will  be  ashamed  together. 

*  Ashamed  of  him,'  Violet  repeated.  *  I  suppose  he  w:ill  be 
like  this.'  She  had  sketched  a  workman  with  a  bag  of  tools  in 
his  hand,  and  a  paper  cap  and  an-  apron — a  good-looking  young 
workman.  *  This  is  the  best  chance  for  us,  Val  dear.  But  yet 
I  don't  see  even  in  this  case  that  we  can  be  reasonably  proud  of 
him,  can  we?' 

*Well,'  said  Valentine,  examining  the  sketch,  *you  have 
made  him  look  respectable.  Labour  has  its  dignity.  Can't  we 
be  proud  of  an  intelligent  working  man  ? ' 

*  Or  he  may  be  like  this.'  She  took  up  another  sketch  showing 
the  conventional  -^if  and  'Arry  out  for  a  holiday,  arm  in  arm, 
roaring  and  shouting — they  are  really  very  rare,  these  two,  though 
they  certainly  can  be  found.  *  Or  like  this ' ;  she  showed  a  young 
fellow  leaning  in  drunken  pose  against  a  lamp-post;  *  Or — '  here 
she  showed  a  dreadful,  smug  young  man  with  fat  cheeks  and 
curly  whiskers,  a  frock  coat  and  baggy  trousers,  and  a  smile  ~  one 
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of  those  young  men  who  read  scientific  books,  live  on  temperance 
principles,  and  are  virtuous — ^all  with  ostentation. 

*  Don't,  Violet,'  said  her  sister.  *  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  shall  not 
be  ashamed  of  him.  Mama  would  not  have  asked  him  to  come 
here  if  he  were  like  this — or  this.  But  possibly  he  is  a  working 
man — what  else  can  he  be  ?    We  are  only  the  daughter  of  one  !' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Violet,  *  he  may  know  which  of  us  is  his  sister 
by  some  likeness  to  his  father  or  his  mother  or  himself.' 

*  Or  perhaps  he  may  remember  us.  We  were  only  two  when 
we  were  taken  from  our — other  mother ;  and  he  is  three  or  four 
years  older ;  he  may  remember  his  little  sister.' 

*  No :  not  after  twenty  years.  But  there  may  be  a  something 
— a  family  squint— but  our  eyes  are  straight;  some  people  have 
hereditary  teeth  which  stick  out — ^but  ours  don't ;  or  thick  lips — 
but  ours  are  not  thick  ;  or  great  ears  which  stick  up — but  yours 
are  small  and  lie  flat,  and  so  do  mine.  Oh  !  there  must  be  some- 
thing, if  it  is  only  a  disposition  to  drink.' 

*  And  then  there  would  be  no  secret  to  tell  us  on  the  fifteenth 
of  October.     If  there  is  anything,  Vi,  let  us  keep  it  to  ourselves.' 

*  I  know  what  I  should  like  to  say.'  Violet  sprang  to  her  feet. 
*  I  should  like  to  say :  Brother — this  is  Miss  Beatrice  Eldridge — 
I  am  your  sister.  My  name  is  Polly — Polly- which-is- Maria.'  For 
they  had  heard  so  much  of  the  family  history. 

*  And  I,'  said  Valentine,  *  should  tell  him  that  you  are  quite 
mistaken,  because  I  have  always  been  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  am  Polly.' 

*  There  are  moments,'  said  Violet  reflectively,  *  when  I  feel 
unheard-of  possible  depths.' 

*  And  there  are  times,'  said  Valentine,  *  when  I  feel  inconceiv- 
able basenesses.' 

*  Of  course,  the  lower  classes  do  feel  depths.' 

*  Of  course,  my  unworthy  thoughts  are  my  inheritance.' 

*  Then  both  of  us,'  said  Violet,  *  must  call  him  brother.' 

*  And  he  must  call  us  both  sister.' 

*  The  two  together  only  make  one  sister.  Then  I  suppose  we 
must  let  him  call  us  by  our  Christian  name.  Fancy  a  carpenter  in 
an  apron  addressing  you  as  Valentine  !     Oh  !  I  shall  box'his  ears.' 

*  Violet' — Valentine  dropped  her  voice  and  blushed  at  the 
thought  of  the  thing.  *  Brothers — kiss  their  sisters.  It^will  be 
dreadful  if ' 

*  No,'  said  Violet,  firmly.  *  Certainly  not.  No  carpenter  shall 
ever  kiss  me.' 
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*  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  learn  the  truth.  Till  then,'  said 
Valentine,  *  the  question  must  not  even  be  raised.  Besides,  if 
one  hasn't  seen  one's  brother  for  twenty  years,  one  cannot  very 
well  be  expected  to — oh !  Violet,  everybody  knows  the  story  of 
the  beggar  who  became  a  princess,  but  nobody  knows  the  story  of 
the  princess  who  became  a  beggar,  and  put  on  rags  and  wandered 
about  with  poor  people.  Do  you  think  she  was  ever  happy, 
dear?' 

*  No,'  said  Violet,  shuddering,  *  she  was  always  miserable,  and 
she  died  young,  and  of  a  broken  heart.' 

*  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  she  was  a  great  joy  to  the  poor  people, 
and  was  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  for  them.  I  think  I  could 
put  on  the  rags,  Violet  dear.' 

*  You  never  shall.  You  in  rags ! '  Violet  shuddered  again. 
*  But  they  might  be  picturesque.  You  shall  put  them  on,  Val 
dear,  and  sit  to  me  in  them,  and  I  will  paint  you  so,  and  send  the 
picture,  if  they  will  have  it,  to  the  Grosvenor.' 

*  Bertha,  stay  here  this  evening.  I  want  you  to  assist  at  a 
Family  Function  which  is  to  take  place  at  nine  o'clock.' 

This  was  in  another  room — Lady  Mildred's  drawing-room — and 
there  were  present  Lady  Mildred  herself  and  Miss  Bertha  Colqu- 
houn,  her  old  friend.  Twenty  years  had  passed  over  their  heads. 
The  former  had  never  married  again — the  latter  had  never  married 
at  all ;  as  regards  the  ravages  of  time.  Lady  Mildred  was  no  longer 
young,  but  she  was  still  comely,  and  Bertha  was  of  like  age,  but 
less  comely,  because  widows  wear  better  than  spinsters.  It  would 
be  unkind  to  say  more. 

^ What  is  it,  Mildred?' 

*  I  am  going,  this  evening,  at  length,  to  make  the  girls  ac- 
quainted with  their ' 

*  At  last !  Oh,  Mildred — and  you  have  asked  me  to  learn  the 
truth  with  them.     It  is  kind  of  you.' 

*  Acquainted  with — their  brother.' 

*  Oh' !  But — ^pardon  me,  Mildred — is  that  necessary  ?  Their 
brother  must  be,  I  suppose,  quite  a  common  man.  Is  it  well  to 
pain  the  poor  girls  with  such  kinds  of  associations  ?  I  thought 
they — she — had  been  quite  separated  from  the  family.* 

*lfipu  shall  answer  the  questions  for  yourself  at  nine  o'clock^ 
Bertha.  Meantime,  remember  that  it  wants  little  more  than  three 
months  to  the  time  when  my  child  must  learn  the  truth,  because 
she  will  attain  her  twenty-first  birthday.' 
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*  But  why  not  wait  to  tell  them  ? ' 

*  Both  girls  know  the  story  of  Polly,  but  to-day  they  heard 
for  the  first  time  that  there  is  a  brother,  and  that  they  are  to  meet 
him  this  evening.' 

*  Poor  girls  1  * 

*  They  are  now  preparing  themselves,  I  believe,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  working  man/ 

*  Poor  dear  girls ! ' 

*  And  they  are  encouraging  each  other  to  receive  him  kindly. 
Before  the  truth  is  known  to  them,  you  see,  they  will  have  time 
to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  other  family/ 

*  Poor  Polly !     Oh !  Mildred,  how  could  you  ? ' 

*  Why  do  you  pity  Polly  ?  She  is  as  well  bred  as  Beatrice : 
she  is  as  beautiful.  I  shall  not  unmake  the  gentle  breeding, 
though  I  take  away  the  gentle  birth.' 

*  Still — ^poor  Polly  1    Will  she  take  her  own  name  ? ' 

^  I  do  not  see  the  necessity.  She  may  just  as  well  remain 
Valentine— or  Violet  Eldridge.' 

^  I  suppose  the  brother  will  come  here  straight  from  the  public 
house,  pipe  and  all  ?  ' 

*  Perhaps.' 

*No  doubt  he  will.  Poor  girls  1  It  is  dreadful  for  them. 
After  all  these  years  of  culture — of  course,  for  one  it  will  be  only  a 
little  excitement  which  will  pass  in  three  or  four  months,  and  then 
she  will  be  able  to  reflect  that  she  knew  all  along  that  she  was 
Beatrice.  But  as  for  the  other — I  repeat,  Mildred,  poor  Polly ! 
However,  you  have  forgotten  one  thing.' 

<  What  is  that  ? ' 

*  Why  in  introducing  their  brother  you  will  betray  the  secret, 
because  the  girls  will  find  out  the  truth — everybody  will  find  it 
out — from  his  likeness  to  one  of  them.  So  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
learn  the  secret  after  all.' 

The  four  ladies  dined  together,  but  it  was  a  silent  banquet. 
The  girls,  for  their  part,  said  nothing  at  all,  but  looked  at  ^each 
other  and  at  the  clock.  At  half-past  eight  they  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room.  The  brother  was  to  be  introduced  at  nine.  The 
girls,  as  the  clock  drew  nearer  to  the  hour,  clasped  each  other 
by  the  hand  while  Lady  Mildred  and  Bertha  fell  into  silence  or 
only  exchanged  a  word  at  intervals.  And  oh  !  how  slowly  moved 
the  minutes ! 

At  nine  in  the  evenings  of  .early  July  it  is  not  dark,  but  only 
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a  little  overshadowed,  and  there  is  quite  light  enough  left  to  dis- 
cern faces,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  conversation.  You 
may  talk  in  the  dark,  but,  as  Charles  Lamb  once  remarked,  it  is 
inconvenient  having  to  feel  your  companion's  face  for  the  respon- 
sive smile.    As  the  clock  struck  the  hour  the  door  was  thrown  open. 

<  Mr.  Claude  Monument ! ' 

The  girls  caught  each  other  and  gasped.  Lady  Mildred  rose. 
In  the  door  stood  a  young  man  who  looked  about  him  with  troubled 
eyes. 

*  Good  Heavens  I '  Bertha  murmured,  but  I  think  everybody 
heard  her.     *  The  creature  is  a  gentleman ! ' 

Yes.  He  had  on  the  outward  garb  of  a  gentleman,  and  he 
carried  himself  with  the  outward  bearing  of  a  gentleman.  It  was 
a  rude  thing  for  Bertha  to  say,  but  her  mind  was  full  of  working 
men  and  pipes  and  aprons  and  the  smell  of  beer,  and  she  was 
surprised  into  rudeness,  and  she  hoped  that  nobody  would  notice 
it.  Now,  there  certainly  was  never  yet  in  any  history  or  in  any 
country  a  carpenter  or  a  smith  or  a  working  man  of  any  kind  who 
ever  had  a  dress  coat  to  put  on  unless  it  was  to  go  out  as  a  waiter 
in  the  evening.     Could  the  young  man  be  a  waiter? 

*  My  children,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  taking  the  young  man  by 
the  arm,  *  here  is  your  brother ;  Claude,  this  is  your  sister,  Valen- 
tine and  Violet.' 

'  Good  Heavens ! '  cried  Bertha  for  the  second  time,  as  she 
pressed  forward  and  peered  curiously  into  his  face.  *  Why,  the 
man  is  just  like  both  of  them  ! ' 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHICH   IS   MY   SISTER? 


Lady  Mildred  touched  Bertha  on  the  arm,  and  they  left  the 
three  together. 

*  Which  of  you,'  asked  Claude,  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
*  which  of  you  is  my  sister  ? ' 

The  girls  held  each  a  hand  and  gazed  into  his  face  with 
wondering  eyes,  which  met  eyes  of  equal  wonder.  Neither  of 
them  answered,  but  all  those  wondering  eyes  softened  and  became 
humid.  Is  it  a  small  thing,  think  you,  for  two  girls  to  be 
unexpectedly  presented  with  a  grown-up  brother?  And  that 
brother  so  desirable  in  outward  looks  ?    Is  it  a  small  thing  for  a 
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young  man,  especially  a  young  man  who  has  been  lifted  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  levels,  to  be  presented  with  a  sister  who  has 
been  similarly  transplanted,  and  to  outward-  seeming  has  proved 
equal  to  the  change  ?  To  be  sure  he  had  already  a  sister,  but  she 
was  Melenda,  and  two  brothers,  but  one  was  Joe  and  one  was  Sam. 
Claude  saw  before  him  two  girls,  beautiful  exceedingly  and 
strangely  alike  each  other ;  Nature,  as  we  have  already  heard, 
having  been  so  good  as  to  lend  a  most  generous  assistance  to 
Lady  Mildred.  He  thought  of  Melenda.  Good  heavens !  if  one 
of  these  was  his  own  sister  and  the  other  Lady  Mildred's  daughter 
— and  the  features  of  both  in  the  soft  summer  twilight  had  the 
same  delicacy,  their  eyes  the  same  purity,  their  lips  the  same 
sweetness — how  could  one  of  these  girls  be  his  own  sister,  and  the 
sister  of  Melenda  ?  The  girls,  for  their  part,  saw  a  young  man 
with  straight  and  regular  features,  broad  forehead,  resolute  lips, 
and  steady,  serious  eyes — a  young  man,  somewhat  slight  in  figure, 
but  well  shaped  and  of  grave  expression — and  they  were  over- 
whelmed. This  was  their  brother,  like  one  of  themselves  they 
thought,  the  child  of  a  London  working  man.  By  what  arts  had 
he  been  transformed  into  a  gentleman  ? 

*  Which  of  you,'  he  repeated,  *  is  my  sister?  ' 

*  We  do  not  know,  Claude,'  said  Violet,  thinking  guQtily  of 
her  sketches. 

He  turned  to  the  other  girl. 

*  We  do  not  know,'  Valentine  repeated. 

*  You  do  not  know  ?  Lady  Mildred  told  me  yesterday  that 
she  would  give  me  a  sister.' 

*  We  do  not  know,'  said  Violet,  for  the  third  time ;  *  we  thought 
that  perhaps  you  would  recognise  your  sister,  or  might  know  her 
by  some  likeness  to — your  father,  for  instance.' 

*  I  do  not  remember  my  father.  He  has  been  dead  a  great 
many  years.  I  have  forgotten  my  sister  entirely,  and  I  was  never 
told  that  Lady  Mildred  had  taken  her.' 

*  Claude,'  said  Valentine,  *  we  must  both  be  your  sisters.' 

*  I  will  tell  you,'  said  Violet,  *  Polly's  history  brought  down  to 
this  very  day.  Listen.  She  was  found  by  Lady  Mildred  nineteen 
years  ago,  and  was  taken  from  her  playground,  which  was  also  the 
drying  yard,  for  her  mother  was  a  washerwoman.  I  never  see 
linen  hanging  out  to  dry  without  thinking  of  that  day.  She  was 
playing  hide  and  seek  all  by  herself  among  the  wet  sheets,  no  doubt 
cat<;hing  a  dreadful  cold,  when  she  was  found  and  carried  away. 
She  was  a  pretty  child,  and  curiously  like  little  Beatrice.     Well, 
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she  was  educated  with  Beatrice,  and  no  difference  at  all  was  made 
between  them,  and  they  were  called  Valentine  and  Violet,  but 
they  knew  all  along  that  one  was  Beatrice  and  the  other  was  Polly. 
They  had  the  same  masters,  they  learned  the  same  things,  and 
had  the  same  friends.  And  now  we  are  grown  up  and  have  come 
out,  and  people  when  they  don't  know  the  story — but  they  are 
very  few — think  us  sisters,  and  say  there  is  no  doubt  about  our 
descent  from  the  illustrious  house  of  Eldridge.  It  would  be  for 
some  girls  awkward  to  explain,  but  we  are  used  to  it,  and  now 
point  out  without  any  confusion  that  one  of  us  is  Beatrice  Eldridge 
and  the  other  is  Polly — what  is  the  name,  Claude  ?  I  did  not 
quite  catch  your  name,  which  we  have  never  been  told.' 

*  Monument.' 

*  Monument.'  Violet  considered  the  name  for  a  moment. 
'Monument.  It  might  have  been  worse.  Monument.  Fancy 
being  a  Monument !  Little  Trix  has  grown  into  tall  Beatrice — 
we  are  both  exactly  the  same  height.  Little  Polly  has  also  grown 
into  big  Polly,  which  is  short  for  Maria,  her  real  name — we  know 
that  part  of  the  family  history  too.'  Claude  thought  that  he  could 
perceive  the  least  possible  vein  of  bitterness  under  this  bright 
talk,  but  then  he  was  naturally  sensitive  about  his  reception. 
*  Don't  forget,  Claude,'  she  added,  *  that  we  think  quite  as  much 
about  Beatrice  as  about  Polly.     Do  we  not,  Val  ? ' 

*  Quite  as  much,'  replied  Valentine,  gravely  ;  *  we  must  not  be 
ashamed  of  Beatrice  because  she  has  not  the  same  picturesqueness 
of  birth  as  her  sister.  Please,  Claude,  get  into  the  habit  of  re- 
membering that  Violet  is  really  Beatrice,  and  that  I  am  your  very 
own  sister.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Why,  I  actually  remember  playing 
about  among  the  clothes.  I  think — but  I  am  not  quite  sure — 
that  I  remember  the  cold  I  caught.' 

*She  is  quite  wrong,  Claude,' Violet  interposed.  *When  I 
shut  my  eyes  I  can  really  see  the  wet  sheets,  and  if  you  want  any 
further  proof  you  will  very  soon  find  yourself  looking  to  Valentine 
for  everything  which  requires  the  instinctive  impulse  of  gene- 
rosity.' 

*0h!  Violet  I' 

*  Is  it  possible  ?     You  do  not  know  ? '  he  repeated. 

*  We  do  not  know,'  they  assured  him  together,  and  for  the 
fourth  time. 

*  Then  what  are  we  to  do  ? ' 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other  and  shook  their  heads.  What 
were  they  to  do  ?  The  situation  was  embarrassing,  but  it  wa^ 
what  they  expected. 
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^  We  had  made  up  our  minds  before  you  came  what  we  were 
going  to  do.  You  will  have  to  treat  us  as  if  we  were  both  your 
sisters,  until  you  find  out  which  of  us  it  is,  and  after  that  we  will 
consider  the  position  again.  But,'  said  Violet,  clasping  her  hands, 
*  oh  !  the  joy  and  comfort  of  having  a  brother  so  promising  as  you ! 
My  dearest  Val,  think  how  very,  very  few  brotherless  girls  like 
you  and  me  ever  get  such  a  chance  as  a  full-grown  brother  given 
to  them,  and  a  brother  too — who — looks,'  she  spoke  quite  slowly 
and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  between  each  word,  *  who — looks — as — if 
— we — should — actually — be  proud  of  him.' 

Claude  blushed,  but  it  was  growing  too  late  to  see  that  linger- 
ing note  of  youth. 

*You  might  have  come  home  from  a  desert  island,  Claude, 
after  you  had  been  wrecked  and  been  given  up  for  lost  for  nineteen 
years.  But  then  there  would  have  been  a  sweetheart  waiting  for 
you — they  always  have  a  sweet oh  1  but  perhaps  there  is * 

*  No,'  said  Claude,  laughing,  *  there  is  not.' 

*  I  am  very  glad,  because  we  shall  have  you  all  to  ourselves. 
You  might  have  been  brought  to  us  when  you  were  a  schoolboy, 
and  then  you  would  have  tortured  and  plagued  us.  You  might 
have  been  kept  back  for  another  ten  years,  and  then  we  should 
have  been  old  women.  Oh !  it  is  much  better  as  it  is.  You  will 
try  to  like  us,  won't  you  ? ' 

*  Will  you  try  to  like  me  ? '  Claude  replied,  *  and  not  expect 
too  much  of  me  ? ' 

*  You  will  tell  us  presently ' — it  was  always  Violet  who  con- 
tinued to  talk.  She  was  a  little  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were 
brighter  than  usual.  *  You  will  tell  us  presently,'  she  said,  *  how 
it  is  that  you  have  become  a — ^^a  gentleman.'  Then,  as  if  fearing 
that  she  might  have  given  pain,  she  added,  *  Because  sons  of 
working  men  do  not  often  look  and  speak  like  you.' 

*I  will  tell  you  presently,'  he  replied.  *Did  you  think  I 
should  come  straight  from  a  workshop  ? ' 

*  This  is  what  Violet  drew,'  said  Valentine,  showing  him  the 
sketches  ;  *  we  pictured  the  very  worst,  you  see.' 

*  I  see,'  said  Claude,  laughing.  *  But  the  sketches  are  delight- 
ful. May  I  take  them  ?  Thank  you.  Well,  then,  let  us  sit 
down,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

So  they  sat  down,  and  he,  like  ^Eneas,  began  his  moving  tale, 
and  they,  like  two  twin  Didos,  listened.  When  he  mentioned  the 
trade  of  his  father  and  the  calling  of  his  mother,  Violet  begged 
him  earnestly  not  to  speak  of  those  things  if  they  were  painful  to 
him.    He  declared,  however,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  her,  that  it 
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was  not  in  the  least  painful  to  him  to  feel  that  his  mother  had 
been  a  washerwoman.  To  think  of  one's  own  mother  earning  her 
bread  at  a  wash-tub ! 

Claude  carried  on  his  narration  into  his  schooldays,  where  he 
fought  his  way  to  the  front  and  won  scholarships  and  prizes. 

*  I  know  now,'  he  said,  ^  why  Lady  Mildred  came  to  see  me  and 
why  she  fired  me  with  ambition.  Once  she  took  me  to  the  theatre, 
and  between  the  acts  asked  me  if  I  would  rather  be  one  of  the 
actors  on  the  stage  or  the  author  of  the  piece  or  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  stalls,  because  if  I  wished  I  could  become  any 
one  of  them.  And  once  she  took  me  into  the  Park  in  her  carriage 
and  showed  me  the  great  people,  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  be 
one  of  them,  because  I  could  if  I  wished.  And  again  she  took  me 
to  a  court  of  justice,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  be  the  counsel 
pleading  in  the  case,  or  the  judge  who  heard  it,  because  it  de- 
pended wholly  on  myself.  And  then  to  a  church  where  there  was 
a  bishop  preaching,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  be  a 
bishop.  Always  as  if  the  highest  was  within  my  reach  if  I  chose. 
So  that  I  never  felt  as  if  the  accident  of  obscure  birth  was  going 
to  be  an  obstacle  in  my  way.  And  indeed  it  has  not  been  any 
hindrance,  so  far.' 

*  That  was  like  her,'  said  Valentine,  *  to  fill  you  with  noble 
ambitions.' 

'  And  besides,  my  mother  was  no  longer  a  laundress,  and  I 
came,  no  doubt  through  Lady  Mildred's  promptings,  to  think  of 
her  courage  and  steadfast  love  and  the  whole  life  that  she  gave 
freely  to  her  children.' 

*  Yes,  Claude,'  said  Violet  meekly. 

*  It  was  through  Lady  Mildred  that  I  learned  to  love  the  hard 
work  which  was  to  be  my  ladder.  I  owe  everythiug — everything 
— to  her.  And  now,  I  owe  a  sister.'  He  oflFered,  with  a  little 
shyness,  a  hand  to  each. 

*  And  what  are  you  now,  Claude  ? ' 

*  I  am  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  newly  called,  and  as 
yet  without  a  brief  or  a  client ;  but  they  will  come.' 

'  He  is  a  barrister,  Val — oh  ! ' 

*  And  I  am  a  Fellow  of  Trinity.' 

<0h!  Violet,  he  is  actually  a  Fellow  of  Trinity!'  They 
clasped  hands  of  admiration  and  of  joy.  Could  they  have  hoped 
or  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  ? 

*  Now  you  know  all.  I  am  something  of  a  scholar  and  a  good 
deal  of  a  student.  And  I  have  enormous  ambitions,  of  which  I 
will  tell  you  another  time  if  I  may.' 
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*  Tell  us  everything,'  said  Valentine ;  *  do  not  have  any  half 
confidences  with  us.  Tell  us  all  about  yourself.  It  is  something 
only  to  know  what  a  man's  ambitions  are.  Eemember  we  have 
some  right  to  your  confidences.     We  are  your  sisters,  Claude.' 

*  You  shall  have  all  my  confidences.  But  do  not  expect  too 
much  of  me.  Do  not  be  disappointed  in  me.  As  far  as  I  have 
gone,  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  one  could  have  done  much  more 
than  I  have  done.  I  am  Fabri  Filius,  son  of  a  smith,  so  entered 
in  the  college  books.  The  University  is  open  to  all  the  world, 
but  of  course  everybody  understands  that  if  the  son  of  a  working 
man  enters  he  should  justify  his  admission.' 

*  You  have  already  justified  yours,  then,'  said  Valentine.  '  Oh  ! 
Claude,  we  are  proud  of  you.' 

*  But  how  am  I  to  justify  my  admission  ? '  asked  Violet.  *  Be- 
cause I  am  also  Fabri  Filia — that  is  good  Latin — the  daughter 
of  the  smith  ?  Don't  shake  your  head  at  me,  Valentine  dear,  or 
I  will  call  you  Beatrice  at  once  and  for  good.  You  see,  Claude, 
Val  and  I  have  double  the  number  of  ancestors.  For  instance, 
we  have  four  grandfathers  instead  of  two.  Two  of  them  used  to 
wear  straw  round  their  legs  and  smock  frocks,  and  they  said  all 
day,  "  Gee — who !  a ! "  The  dear  old  men  !  And  as  for  the  other 
two,  one  tied  a  beautiful  blue  garter  round  his  leg,  and  had  a  gold 
collar  to  hang  round  his  neck,  and  on  grand  occasions  he  put  a 
gold  coronet  on  his  head ;  and  the  other  was  a  baronet,  and  lived 
in  a  great  house,  and  voted  solidly  with  the  Conservatives.  This 
wealth  of  grandfathers  naturally  makes  us  proud.  But  you  have 
no  share  in  two  of  them,  poor  boy ! ' 

Claude  laughed. 

*I  have  tried  to  persuade  myself,'  he  said,  *  that  it  makes  no 
difference  at  all  what  a  man's  birth  may  have  been.  But  of  course 
I  don't  quite  believe  it.  I  am  always  measuring  my  own  stature 
with  that  of  my  friends,  and  asking  myself  if  I  stand  on  their  level 
as  regards — what  constitutes  a  gentleman.  If  I  do  not,  forgive 
me  and  help  me.' 

*  But  you  do,'  said  Valentine  ;  *  of  course  you  do.' 

*  Any  man  may  make  himself  a  scholar  and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  even  a  great  barrister,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  any  man 
may  make  himself  a  gentleman.  Do  you  think  that  after  any 
kind  of  intellectual  success,  even  the  highest,  a  man  may  ever  be 
able  to  say  to  himself,  "  I  am  a  gentleman  at  last ;  I  have  the 
instincts  as  well  as  the  training  of  a  gentleman  "  ?  ' 

*  You  have  them  already,'  said  Valentine,  confidently ;  *  one 
can  see  them  in  your  face,' 
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*  The  family  name  is  Monument,'  said  Violet  quietly. 

*  Quite  so,'  Claude  replied  ;  *  and  the  name  is  associated  with 
memories.  Did  not  Lady  Mildred  tell  you  anything  about  your 
family?' 

'  Nothing  except  my  father  was  a  smith  and  that  my  own  name 
is  Maria  or  Polly.' 

*  Now  tell  us,'  said  Valentine,  *  about  the  Cstmily.  Have  we 
any  other  relations  besides  yourself,  Claude  ? ' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Violet,  *  should  we  enquire  further  than  is 
necessary?  There  must  be  cousins  by  hundreds.  But  go  on, 
Claude.' 

*  First  there  is  my  mother.' 

*  Oh ! '  both  cried  out.    Then  their  other  mother  was  living. 

*  She  is  blind,  and  has  ceased  to  work  for  many  years.  She  is 
now  in  an  almshouse.' 

*  Claude,  you  cannot  suflTer  her  to  stay  there.' 

*  She  is  happier  there.  Lady  Mildred  made  me  promise  to  let 
her  stay.     Do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  almshouse.' 

*  Poor  mother ! '  said  Valentine ;  *  blind,  and  in  an  alms- 
house.' 

*  One  would  much  rather  have  heard,'  said  Violet,  *  that  she 
was  the  widow  of  a  retired  oflScer  and  living  nicely  in  a  villa  at 
Southsea.  But  if  she  is  happy — go  on,  Claude.  Is  our  father 
living — in  another  almshouse  ?  ! 

*  No ;  he  is  dead,'  said  Claude  gravely.  *  We  ought  to  be 
proud  of  my  father.  He  was  clever  in  his  trade ;  he  was  sober 
and  industrious  ;  he  was  honest  and  respected :  what  more  can  one 
ask  of  one's  father?  Joe  remembers  him  well.  It  is  from  Joe 
that  I  have  heard  about  my  father.  He  was  but  a  working  man, 
but  I  am  proud  of  him.' 

*  We  will  be  proud  of  him  too,'  said  Valentine,  though  as  yet 
she  saw  little  room  for  pride  in  a  father  who  only  possessed  the 
very  simple  virtues  of  honesty,  industry,  and  skill.  You  perceive 
that  she  was  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  world,  where  we  are  con- 
stantly brought  to  a  standstill  and  provoked  into  wrath  just  by 
the  lack  of  these  very  simple  qualities. 

*  Did  Polly,'  Violet  continued,  *  have  any  other  brothers  and 
sisters  ?  She  hopes  on  the  whole  that  she  did  not,  because  it  is 
impossible  they  could  all  be  so  nice  as  you,  Claude.' 

*  She  had  two  other  brothers  and  one  gister.  First  there  is 
Joe.' 

*  My  brother  Joe.     It  sounds  pddly  ^t  firgt,     Joe— Joseph t^- 
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Joe.    I  think  Joseph — no,  Joe — is  better.    We  will  call  him  Joe, 
Val.     He  is  no  doubt  a  working  man.' 

^  He  is  the  eldest  and  is  a  locksmith,  as  his  father  was  before 
him.  He  is  now  six-and-thirty  years  of  age,  though  he  looks 
older.' 

*  Is  he — does  he — go  about  with  that  red  handkerchief  round 
his  throat  that  we  were  talking  of? ' 

*  Joe  is  a  smith ' — Claude  evaded  the  question — *  and  he  works 
for  a  builder  and  decorator.  Of  course  he  looks  like  what  he  is — 
a  working  man.' 

*  Things  are  being  brought  home  to  us,  Val,'  said  Violet. 
*  Go  on,  Claude.' 

^  He  is  a  good-natured  man  and  he  has  ten  children.' 
*Ten  children?     They  are  our  nephews  and  nieces.      The 
world,'  said  Violet,  *  is  growing  wider.' 

*  He  married,  like  most  working  men,  at  nineteen.  There  is 
one  good  point  about  Joe — he  is  careful  of  his  mot^r,  whom  h^ 
never  forgets.'  / 

< And  after  Joe?'  / 

*  Then  there  is  Sam,  ten  years  younger.  He  is  the  master  of 
a  Board  School,  and  is  unmarried.  He  is  clever,  and  has  read  and 
has  ideas.  In  fact  he  has  too  many  ideas,  and  he  holds  them 
perhaps  too  strongly.'  i 

*  Do  you  see  much  of  your  brothers,  Claude  ?  '  ' 

*  No,  very  little.  They  think  1  have  no  part  or  lot  with  them 
any  longer,  and  Sam  resents  my  trying  to  turn  myself  into  a 
gentleman.  Perhaps  it  was  absurd  to  try.  He  is  unfortunately 
prejudiced  against  all  the  people  who  wear  good  clothes  and  have 
white  hands.' 

*  Is  Sam  like  you  to  look  at  ?  ' 

*  No,  not  in  the  least.  Sam  has  red  hair  and  is  short.  He  is 
remarkable  to  look  at,  however,  because  he  is  always  in  eamebt| 
and  he  looks  strong.' 

*  I  think  I  shall  like  Sam,'  said  Valentine,  thoughtfully.  *  He 
seems  more  interesting  than  Joe.  Every  man  ought  to  be  brave 
and  strong.' 

*  Sam  is  very  interesting,'  said  Claude.  *  Especially  when  he 
is  in  a  rage.' 

*  Are  there  any  more  ? ' 

*  There  is  only  Melenda.  She  is  a  seamstress,  and  she  lives 
with  two  or  three  girls  who  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  She  is 
free  and  independent,  she  will  receive  no  advice  and  will  endui« 
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no  restraint,  and  she  regards  me  with  contempt  because  I  am  not 
a  workman.  At  present  I  do  not  exactly  know  where  she  is  living, 
because  she  has  ordered  me  never  to  see  her  again.  But  I  can 
find  her  out.' 

*  You  must  find  her  out,'  said  Valentine. 

*  In  the  matter  of  cousins  now,'  said  Violet,  with  resignation. 

*  I  dare  say  there  are  hundreds  of  cousins,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any.  The  working  people  of  London  do  not,  as  a  rule,  keep 
up  cousinships.  A  family  dropped  down  into  this  great  city  very 
easily  gets  scattered  and  dispersed.' 

*  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,'  said  Violet.  *  Claude,  do  not  despise 
me.  We  knew  something  of  all  this  before,  of  course,  but  only 
in  general  terms,  and  thus  have  become  romantic.  The  plain  facts 
are  overwhelming  at  first.  I  feel  shivery.  It  is  most  delightful 
to  have  a  brother  who  is  a  gentleman  and  has  distinguished  him- 
self.    But ' 

*  Our  other  family,'  said  Valentine,  *  seemed  always  so  far 
away.    And  now  they  have  suddenly  become  so  near.' 

Then  there  was  silence  while  a  man  might  count  twenty. 

*  They  are  not  really  nearer  to  you  than  they  were  before,'  said 
Claude.  *  You  have  not  been  taken  to  see  them.  You  need  not 
seek  them  out.' 

*  Claude ! '  said  Valentine,  reproachfully. 

*  You  tell  us  we  have  another  mother  living,  and  you  say  we 
need  not  go  to  see  her,'  said  Violet. 

*  Our  own  mother — ^the  only  one  we  know,'  Valentine  went  on, 
*  has  brought  you  to  us.  She  means  by  your  means  to  make  us 
known  to  all  our  unknown  relations.  Claude,  five  or  six  years  ago 
she  wrote  us  a  letter — it  was  addressed  to  us  both,  but  it  was 
meant  for  Polly.  "  Close  beside  us,"  she  said,  "  unknown  to  us, 
are  those  who  toil  their  lives  away  while  we  live  at  ease :  they 
waste  and  expend  themselves  in  drudgery  while  we  cultivate  both 
minds  and  soul.  Do  not  forget  that  one  of  you  belongs  to  them 
in  a  sense  which  the  other  does  not.  If,  hereafter,  you  go  among 
them,  remember  the  old  ties,  and  be  full  of  love  and  compassion 
for  them,  for  they  are  your  brothers  and  sisters.  Your  brother's 
sin  is  your  disgrace :  your  sister's  shame  is  yours."  Violet,  you 
remember  that  letter  ? ' 

*  As  if  I  could  ever  forget  it,'  she  replied  gravely. 

*  You  see,  Claude,'  Valentine  explained,  *  the  feeling  that  we 
are  not  really  sisters  has  made  us  more  than  sisters.  One  of  us 
is  a  girl — oh  1  so  humble  and  bo  poor — and  the  other  is  so  rich 
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and  80  well  born.  And  by  this  knowledge  we  are  drawn  together 
more  closely  than  if  we  had  been  children  of  the  same  parents. 
Always  and  all  day  long,  we  have  Polly  with  us — Polly-which-is 
Jlarla.' 

*  Always  with  us,'  said  Violet. 

*  She  goes  with  us  wherever  we  go :  we  look  in  each  other's 
eyes  and  see,  reflected  there,  her  image :  the  shade  of  Polly  is 
always  with  us  ;  she  has  grown  up  with  us ;  she  has  been  always 
like  us  in  face  and  height ;  but  when  we  try  to  picture  her  as  she 
would  have  been  if  she  had  been  left  among  her  friends — then 
Claude,  Violet  and  I  cannot  agree.* 

*  I  know  very  well  what  she  would  have  been,'  said  Violet. 
*  I  have  seen  her  in  the  street.  She  would  have  a  great  lump  of 
hair  upon  her  forehead,  and  she  would  wear  a  grey  ulster  or  a  red 
crossover ;  she  would  laugh  very  loud  and  she  would  walk  three 
abreast ' 

*  Oh  no,'  said  Valentine,  *  Polly  would  be  dressed  like  other 
workgirls,  I  suppose,  but  she  would  be  a  gentle  creature  full  of 
sweet  and  generous  thoughts.' 

*  Who  would  have  put  them  in  her  mind  ? '  asked  Violet.  *  Do 
sweet  thoughts  grow  in  girls'  working-rooms  ?  Claude,  what  do 
you  think  ?     Could  Polly  be  in  the  least  like  Valentine  ? ' 

It  was  nearly  twelve  when  Claude  left  them.  They  had  been 
sitting  without  lights  at  the  open  window  looking  across  upon  the 
park.  The  room  was  full  of  moonlight  strong  enough  to  suppress 
the  lamp  before  the  house  as  the  electric  light  puts  out  the  yellow 
light  of  gas ;  their  hearts  glowed  within  them ;  the  eyes  of  the 
girls  were  soft  with  sympathy  and  newly  born  love ;  the  young 
man's  pulse  beat  faster  and  his  cheek  burned,  as  he  took  their 
hands. 

*  Claude,'  said  Valentine,  *  tell  us — always — everything.' 

*  He  will,'  said  Violet.  *  He  trusts  us  already.  Oh,  Claude, 
you  have  made  us  so  happy.' 

When  he  \^as  gons,  the  two  girls  fell  into  each  other's  arms. 

*  Val,'  said  onu.  He  is  my  very  own — ^my  brother  to  myself. 
But  you  may  love  him  too.' 

*  Oh,  Violet,'  said  the  other.  *That  poor  blind  woman  in  the 
almshouse,  who  worked  so  hard.  She  is,  I  am  sure,  she  is  my 
Uiothey,' 

{To  be  continued^) 
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IT  may  seem  strange  to  associate  suns  and  meteors,  fixed  stars 
and  shooting  stars.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  bodies  more 
unlike — suns,  the  mightiest,  because  the  most  massive,  of  all  the 
subjects  of  astronomical  research,  and  meteors,  many  of  which  are 
so  small  that  in  their  brief  rush  through  our  air  they  are  entirely 
dissipated,  and  in  a  sense  destroyed.  For  millions,  nay,  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  years,  a  sun  endures,  pouring  forth  moment 
by  moment  supplies  of  light  and  heat — the  life  of  worlds  circling 
around  him — in  quantities  so  enormous  that  the  human  mind  is 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  them.  The  falling  star  glows  but  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  its  brief  career  comes  to  an  end.  Weighed 
in  the  scales  of  science,  the  suns  which  people  space  are  found 
to  outweigh,  severally,  such  globes  as  our  earth,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  times :  the  falling  star  has  also  been  weighed,  and 
its  average  weight  is  found  to  be  but  a  few  grains  ! 

Yet,  as  shooting  stars  have  been  unmistakably  associated  with 
comets,  which  seem  so  utterly  unlike  them,  so  have  they  now 
been  connected,  by  evidence  which  seems  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
with  suns.  Quite  recently,  indeed,  meteors  of  a  certain  kind  have 
been  discovered  which  tell  us  that  respecting  the  noblest  order  of 
suns  which  no  instruments  made  by  man  could  have  revealed. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  line  of  reasoning  by  which  it  has 
been  shown  that  large  numbers  of  the  meteoric  bodies  which  reach 
our  earth  from  outer  space  have  been  ejected  from  the  interior  of 
suns,  or  of  bodies  in  a  sunlike  state.  We  may  then  examine  the 
new  discovery,  and  consider  its  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  meteors. 

In  former  times  it  was  the  received  theory  respecting  meteors 
that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  But 
it  was  at  length  proved  that,  instead  of  that  long-received  theory, 
a  theory  which  had  been  rejected  as  too  absurd  for  credence  must 
be  accepted.  It  was  found  that  meteors  reach  our  earth  from 
interplanetary  space.  As  Humboldt  well  expressed  it,  *  They  bring 
to  the  earth  extra-terrestrial  matter ;  they  are  the  only  messengers 
which  reach  us  from  regions  outside  the  world  on  which  we  live.' 
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But  the  nature  of  their  paths  was  long  unknown.  All  that 
had  been  proved  was  that  they  travel  in  flights  around  the  sun  as 
their  ruling  centre.  The  proof  was  two-fold.  Because  shooting 
stars  are  seen  in  showers  on  special  days  of  the  year — not  of  each 
year,  but  still  so  often  as  to  show  that  the  coincidence  of  date  is 
no  mere  accident — it  is  certain  that  they  travel  on  paths  crossing 
the  track  of  the  earth  at  particular  points.  Each  star-shower 
having  a  special  date  forms  a  distinct  system.  The  second  proof 
was  equally  decisive.  The  meteor-paths  during  any  great  display 
always  seem  to  radiate  &om  the  same  fixed  point  on  the  star  sphere, 
no  matter  how  many  hours  the  display  may  last,  or  how  much, 
therefore,  that  point  may  change  in  position  with  regard  to  the 
horizon.  It  follows  that  their  paths  are  parallel  before  they  reach 
the  earth. 

The  last  point  is  to  be  specially  noticed.  It  not  only  affords 
a  subsidiary  proof  of  what  was  already  established  by  the  agreement 
of  dates.  It  tells  us  something  new  about  the  meteors  and  their 
movements.  The  observer  on  earth  is  carried  round  the  earth's 
axis  during  the  display,  by  the  earth's  motion  of  rotation.  This 
motion,  though  slow  compared  with  the  movement  of  the  earth 
in  her  revolution  around  the  sun,  is  nevertheless  considerable  in 
itself.  At  the  equator,  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  moves  rather 
more  than  1,000  miles  an  hour;  in  latitude  45°  north  or  south, 
the  rate  of  motion  is  about  750  miles  an  hour.  (London  is  carried 
round  the  earth's  axis  at  the  rate  of  more  than  ten  miles  per 
minute.)  Now  the  earth  travels  round  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  18^ 
miles  in  a  second,  and  meteors  would  usually  cross  the  earth's 
track  with  velocities  greater  than  these,  since  a  body  travelling 
(as  most  meteors  travel)  around  the  sun,  on  an  orbit  extending 
far  beyond  the  earth's,  would  have  at  the  earth's  distance  from  the 
sun  a  velocity  of  about  26  miles  per  second.  The  effects  then  of 
the  earth's  rotational  movement,  as  hour  by  hour  an  observer's 
direction  of  motion  (due  to  this  cause)  is  altered,  can  but  slightly 
modify  the  apparent  direction  of  meteoric  motion.  Still  it  might 
be  expected  that  in  many  cases  these  effects  (which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  apparent  change  in  the  direction  of  rainfall,  as  our 
motion  through  the  rain,  in  walking  or  riding,  is  modified)  would 
be  recognised.  The  circumstance  that  no  observer  of  meteors  has 
ever  detected  such  effects  shows  that  in  all  cases  hitherto  dealt 
with  the  velocities  with  which  meteors  encounter,  or  overtake,  or 
pass  athwart  the  earth  are  enormously  greater  than  the  velocities 
with  which  points  on  the  earth's  surface  are  carried  round  her 
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axis,  and  greater  also  than  the  velocities  which  the  earth  can 
communicate  to  bodies  approaching  her  from  outside.^ 

From  Olmstead's  demonstrated  theory  of  meteors  (the  credit 
of  which  has  been  very  calmly  bestowed  of  late  on  persons  who 
bad  done  no  more  than  note  a  few  circumstances  consistent  with 
it)  has  been  followed,  since  1866,  by  a  series  of  interesting  dis- 
coveries. It  has  been  shown  that  the  meteors  of  November  13-14 
travel  in  a  period  of  33^  years  round  the  sun  in  a  path  extending 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus,  and  passing  very  close  to 
this  orbit  at  one  point.  It  has  been  shown  further  that  the 
meteors  of  August  10-11  and  of  November  13-14  travel  on  the 
tracks  of  known  comets.  It  has  been  rendered  highly  probable 
that  every  meteor- system  tells  us  of  the  course  of  a  comet,  though 
not  necessarily  of  a  comet  now  in  existence,  while  every  comet  is 
followed  by  a  train  of  meteoric  attendants.  This  train,  by  the 
way,  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  the  comet's  tail — a 
very  diflTerent  formation  and  occupying  an  entirely  diflferent 
position.  In  the  only  case  where  the  earth  has  ever  been  known 
to  be  approaching  the  track  of  a  known  comet,  prediction  was 
made  (by  Professor  Alexander  Herschel  and  myself)  that  a  display 
of  shooting  stars  would  be  seen,  radiating  from  a  particular  point 
of  the  heavens,  at  the  time  when  the  earth  was  plunging  through 
that  comet's  train  of  meteoric  attendants ;  and  this  prediction  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  We  may  fairly  infer  that  what  has  been 
shown  of  all  the  comets  whose  paths  have  crossed  the  earth's 
track  is  true  of  comets  generally. 

When  so  much  as  this  was  known  about  shooting  stars,  it  was 
natural  that  astronomers  should  begin  to  form  ideas  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  bodies.  Accordingly  a  theory  was  advanced  in 
1866  by  Signer  Schiaparelli  of  Milan,  which,  because  no  one  at 
the  time  dwelt  on  any  of  its  shortcomings,  or  advanced  any  other 
theory,  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  an  accepted  theory, 
and  was  so  spoken  of  recently  by  Professor  Young,  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  in  his  farewell  address  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  ! 

Schiaparelli's  theory  was  this : — He  assumed  that  flights  of' 

*  The  velocity  which  the  earth  could  communicate  to  a  body  drawn  to  her 
surface  from  an  indefinitely  great  distance  by  her  own  attraction  only  would  be 
nearly  seven  miles  per  second ;  but  the  bodies  which  come  near  the  earth,  or 
actnidly  encounter  her,  are  already  travellinsr,  for  the  most  part,  with  rauch 
greater  velocities,  communicated  by  solar  attraction;  and  she  has  not  time,  during 
their  swift  rush  towards  or  past  her,  to  impart  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  velocity 
which  she  could  communicate  were  she  alone  at  work  upon  them,  and  they  had 
CO  sun-imparted  velocities. 
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meteors  axe  travelling  about  through  the  realms  of  interstellar 
space  in  the  form  of  nebulous  clouds.  Under  the  attraction  of 
some  sun  towards  which  their  course  has  already  in  some  degree 
directed  them,  they  move  towards  the  region  wherein  his  family 
are  travelling.  If  by  chance  a  flight  of  meteors  should  come  near 
enough  to  one  of  the  members  of  such  a  family,  it  is  deflected 
from  the  course  it  had  been  following,  and  TMiy  (under  particular 
conditions)  be  retarded.  If  so  the  future  course  of  that  flight  of 
meteors  will  be  a  closed  though  eccentric  orbit  around  the  sun 
attended  on  by  that  disturbing  planet.  Such  closed  orbit  will 
necessarily  pass  through  the  point  where  that  disturbance  was 
produced  by  which  the  meteor  flight  was,  in  a  sense,  captured. 
The  theory  requires  further  that  an  immense  number  of  such 
captures  should  be  made.  For  our  earth  passes  through  great 
numbers  of  meteor  flights,  and  it  is  certain  that  for  each  meteor 
system  (among  those  captured)  through  which  our  earth  passes, 
there  must  be  millions  to  which  she  does  not  draw  near. 

That  this  speculation — for  it  is  obviously  nothing  more — should 
be  described  by  so  careful  a  student  of  astronomy  as  Professor  Young, 
in  terms  implying  that  it  is  a  theory  based  on  the  thorough  investi- 
gatipn  of  an  adequate  amount  of  evidence,  is  strange,  to  say  the  least 
of  it !  One  speaks  of  the  Copernican  system  as  the  received  theory 
of  planetary  motion,  but  even  Laplace's  widely  known  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  the  planetary  system  is  not  called  the  *  received 
theory.'  Newton's  theory  of  universal  gravitation  is  received,  but 
Le  Sage's  speculation  respecting  the  origin  of  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  speculation  only.  In  like  manner  the  theory 
that  meteor  systems  travel  around  the  sun,  or  rather  that  idl 
meteoric  bodies  reach  our  earth  from  outside  with  planetary 
velocities,  is  established  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  shaken ;  but 
the  suggestion  that  meteors  are  drawn  from  interstellar  space  by 
our  sun's  attraction,  and  then  by  the  casual  intervention  of  one 
or  other  of  the  giant  planets  forced  to  travel  on  a  closed  path 
around  the  sun,  is  but  a  speculation,  as  little  based  on  any  real 
evidence  as  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  rain  comes  down  upon  the 
earth  from  some  great  reservoir  of  water  above  the  crystalline. 

Of  the  general  idea  that  meteors,  and  therefore  comets,  come 
to  us  from  interstellar  space,  it  may  be  said  that  in  one  sense  it  is 
manifestly  probable,  if  not  certain,  in  regard  at  least  to  many 
systems  of  meteors.  Of  many  comets  and  meteors  we  have  to 
admit  that  unquestionably  the  region  whence  they  came  on  their 
last  visit  to  the  earth  was  that  vast  realm  outside  the  solar  domain 
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which  we  call  interstellar  space.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to 
admit  this,  another  and  a  very  different  matter  to  regard  inter- 
stellar space  as  a  sort  of  breeding-place  for  meteors  and  comets. 
To  ezplain  them  thus  is  to  interpret  a  marvel  by  a  miracle.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  say  whence  meteors  came  to  occupy  in  such 
inconceivable  numbers  the  interstellar  spaces;  but  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  show  how  they  might  be  understood  to 
have  been  there  from  the  beginning. 

But  while  there  is  this  overwhelming  negative  objection  to 
Schiaparelli's  speculation,  which  in  effect  explains  nothing,  there 
is  a  positive  objection  of  the  most  decisive  nature.  It  is  one 
which  I  pointed  out  long  since,  one  whose  validity  has  been 
admitted,  and  one  which  has  never  yet  been  in  any  way  answered 
— though  Professor  Young  has  suggested  that  possibly  some  way 
of  answering  it  may  yet  be  suggested. 

I  will  not  here  enter  on  the  considerations,  chiefly  mathema- 
tical, on  which  the  objection  I  am  about  to  indicate  is  based.  I  will 
note  only  what  is  the  certain  result  of  applying  mathematical 
tests.  The  giant  planets  cannot  do  what  Schiaparelli's  theory 
requires  that  they  should  do.  The  individual  members  of  a  flight 
of  meteors  travelling  from  interstellar  space  towards  the  solar 
system  fnay  chance  to  pass  near  enough  to  one  of  the  giant  planets 
to  be  caused  thenceforth  to  travel  on  closed  paths  around  the  sun ; 
nay,  the  flight  itself  might  be  captured  (in  this  sense)  bodily. 
But  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  a  flight  of  meteors,  consist- 
ing, like  the  November  meteors  (the  Leonids^)  and  the  August 
meteors  (the  Perseids^),  of  many  billions  of  billions  of  discrete 
bodies,  could  be  so  captured  by  a  member  of  the  sun's  family, 
even  by  the  giant  Jupiter  himself,  as  to  travel  on  the  paths  which 
these  systems  actually  pursue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Leonids 
have  been  captured  at  all,  as  Schiaparelli  imagined,  it  must  have 
been  by  Uranus,  whose  capturing  power  is  utterly  insignificant 
compared  with  that  possessed  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  while  the 
Perseids,  if  captured  by  any  member  of  the  solar  system,  must 
have  been  captured  either  by  some  planet  exterior  to  Neptune  or 
by  the  earth  herself;  for  the  Leonids  only  approach  the  orbit  of 
Uranus  and  the  earth  in  their  course  around  the  sun,  while  the 
Perseids  approach  the  orbit  of  no  known  planet  except  the  earth. 
Now,  taking  the  Leonids  (for,  be  it  observed,  a  single  instance  will 

*  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  Leonids  are  the  only  November 
meteors,  or  the  Perseids  the  only  August  meteors ;  I  add  these  names  to  show 
which  particular  set  of  November  meteors  and  which  particular  set  of  August 
meteors  I  am  referring  to. 
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suffice,  and  the  Leonids  have  long  been  regarded  as  strikingly 
illustrating  Schiaparelli's  theory),  we  find  that  for  a  single  membco: 
of  this  family  to  have  had  its  path  changed  from  one  passing  out 
into  interstellar  space  to  one  having  a  period  of  33J  years — the 
actual  period  in  which  the  Leonids  complete  their  circuit — that 
meteoric  body  must  have  passed  very  close  indeed  to  the  globe  of 
Uranus,  A  certain  amount  of  the  meteor's  motion  would  have 
had  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  attractive  power  of  Uranus,  and  as  the 
velocity  eventually  abstracted  is  only  the  excess  of  the  quantity 
abstracted  during  one  part  of  the  time  when  the  body  was  near 
Uranus  over  the  quantity  added  during  the  rest  of  that  time,  it  is 
clear  that  Uranus  must  work  very  hard  to  produce  the  desired 
efiFect  on  a  body  which  rushes  past  the  planet  with  a  sun-imparted 
velocity  of  several  miles  per  second.  When  details  are  considered, 
it  is  found  that  the  approach  of  a  meteor  to  Uranus,  as  the  meteor 
came  in  from  outer  space,  would  have  to  be  so  very  close  as  \.o 
preclude  the  possibility  that  a  flight  of  many  billions  of  billions 
of  meteors  could  aU  pass  near  enough  to  have  that  path  assigned 
to  them  along  which  aU  the  Leonids  actually  travel.  And  so  with 
other  cases — with  every  other  case  where  the  actual  periods,  and 
therefore  velocities,  of  meteors  are  known. 

Despite  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Young,  that  in  some  way  or  other 
this  objection  may  be  explained  away,  I  venture  to  say  with  the 
utmost  confidence  (and  I  think  undue  confidence  about  such 
matters  is  not  a  fault  with  which  I  can  be  charged)  that  the  giant 
planets  cannot  have  captured  one  of  the  flights  of  meteors  whose 
true  period  of  revolution  has  been  determined.  It  may  be  that 
some  among  the  four  hundred  or  so  of  meteor  systems  which 
the  earth  encounters  in  the  course  of  each  yearly  circuit  around 
the  sun  have  been  captured  in  this  particular  way ;  but,  so  far 
as  known  facts  are  concerned,  and  especially  those  known  facts 
which  led  Schiaparelli  to  formulate  his  so-called  theory,  it  is  certain 
not  only  that  we  have  no  evidence  in  its  favour,  but  that  all 
the  real  evidence  is  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  this  which  led  me  to  believe  that  meteors  have  had 
their  origin,  or  that  at  any  rate  multitudes  among  known  meteor 
systems  have  had  their  origin,  in  another  way. 

Note,  first,  that  the  researches  of  Stanislas  Meunier  and  others 
have  led  many — Dr.  Ball,  of  Dublin,  for  example — to  the  opinion 
that  some  at  any  rate  among  the  meteors  annually  encountered 
by  the  earth  are  her  own  children.  In  other  words,  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  during   some  remote  past  period  the 
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earth  was  able,  being  then  full  of  the  fiery  energies  of  pla- 
netary youth,  to  eject  from  her  interior  flights  of  missiles — 
clouds  of  world-dust,  so  to  speak — with  such  velocity  that  the 
matter  thus  ejected  was  free  thenceforth  to  travel  around  the 
sun,  with  no  other  subservience  to  its  parent  orb  than  is  involved 
in  the  circumstance  that,  for  ever  thereafter,  the  paths  of  such 
ejected  missiles  would  cross,  or  pass  very  near  to,  the  track  of  the 
earth. 

With  regard  to  this  idea,  which  at  first  seems  fanciful  in  the 
extreme,  I  may  remark  that  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
every  orb  in  space  passes  through  stages  of  orb-life  which  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  three :  the  sunlike,  the  earthlike,  and  the 
moonUke;*  and  therefore  we  must  recognise  in  the  past  history 
of  our  earth  a  time  when  her  energies  were  far  more  active  than 
those  she  now  has.  We  cannot  infer  her  power  of  ejecting  matter 
from  her  interior,  when  she  was  in  the  sun-like  state,  from  that 
which  she  possesses  now  when  she  is  in  the  middle  of  the  life- 
bearing  portion  of  her  career.  When  she  was  a  sun  she  was  a 
very  small  sun,  a  mere  dwarf  compared  .with  the  giant  Jupiter 
when  he  was  a  sun,  and  a  mere  speck  of  Ught  compared  with  the 
mighty  sun  which  rules  our  system.  Yet  she  probably  possessed 
then  eruptive  powers  compared  with  which  those  she  now  pos- 
sesses are  as  nought.  But  Krakatoa  taught  us  recently,  as  at 
other  times  the  earth-throes  of  Peru  and  Chili,  of  Sicily,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  Iceland  have  taught  us,  that  the  earth's  eruptive 
energies  are  even  now  in  no  sense  contemptible.  The  probabilities 
are  at  least  highly  favourable  to  the  theory  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Ball.  For  the  immense  numbers  of  sporadic  meteors  encountered 
by  our  earth  almost  compel  the  belief  that  her  track  must  be 
regarded  as  in  a  sense  infested  by  meteors — crossed,  that  is,  by 
greater  numbers  of  these  bodies  than  traverse  similar  parts  of  the 
solar  system  outside  or  within  or  above  or  below  (north  or  south*) 
of  the  earth's  path.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  the  eaith 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  strewing  of  this  track  with 
meteors ;  and  as  the  earth  most  assuredly  has  never  had  the  power 
of  drawing  meteors  from  paths  on  which  they  had  entered  under 
solar  influence  (as  Schiaparelli  imagined  that  the  giant  planets 

*  Another  classification  may  be  suggested — the  glowing  vaporous  state  (like 
the  sim*s),  the  fiery  state  (like  that  in  which  the  giant  planets  seem  to  be),  the 
life-bearing  state  (like  the  earth's),  the  state  of  old  age  (of  which  Mars  seems 
to  afford  an  example),  and  the  death-like  state  (which  the  moon  seems  to  have 
reached). 

'  It  is  ajB  correct  to  speak  of  north  and  south  with  reference  to  the  plane  in 
which  the  earth  travels  as  with  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator. 
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might  have  done)  it  seems  to  follow  inevitably  that  the  earth  has 
given  birth  to  this  surplus  stock  of  earth-crossing  meteors. 

Let  it  next  be  noticed  that  there  are  certain  families  of  comets 
which  have  been  for  many  years  associated  with  the  giant  planets. 
Many  years  ago,  and  long  before  I  recognised  the  real  meaning  of 
the  phenomenon,  I  wrote  an  essay,  which  appeared  in  a  weekly 
magazine  of  wide  circulation,  in  which  I  treated  of  the  *  comet- 
families  of  the  giant  planets.'  I  gave  this  name  to  certain 
families  of  comets  which,  though  circling  around  the  sun  as  their 
real  attracting  centre,  yet  have  paths  approaching  so  near  to  the 
orbits  of  the  giant  planets  that  we  may  fairly  regard  these  comets 
as  in  some  way  or  other  dependent  on  the  giant  planets — each  on 
the  particular  giant  planet  with  which  it  thus  seems  associated. 

Now,  as  comets  are  known  to  be  followed  by  trains  of  meteoric 
attendants,  we  may  say  that  we  have  here  a  phenomenon  closely 
akin  to,  if  not  practically  identical  with,  the  peculiarity  in 
relation  to  the  earth's  orbit  which  Dr.  Ball  and  others  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  (and,  as  I  think,  have  successfully  ex- 
plained) by  assuming  that  millions  of  years  ago  the  earth  herself 
ejected  those  particular  meteors  which  form  as  it  were  the  extra 
population  of  the  earth's  orbit  region.  So  that  we  seem  justi6ed 
in  adopting  here,  also,  a  similar  explanation.  Of  course  if 
Schiaparelli's  theory  were  anything  more  than  a  speculation,  and 
still  more  if  it  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  a  received  theory,  we 
might  hesitate  before  we  rejected  what  would  be,  in  fact,  an 
explanation  of  the  very  peculiarity  we  are  considering.  But  we 
have  seen  that  not  only  has  Schiaparelli's  theory  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  received  theory,  or  as  a  theory  at  ^11  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  there  are  objections  to  it  which  are  in  fact 
absolutely  insurmountable.  We  therefore  turn  to  the  other 
explanation  as  one  which  here  naturally  suggests  itself — we 
inquire  at  any  rate  whether  the  cometic  and  meteoric  families  of 
the  giant  planets  may  not  be  regarded  as  originally  ejected,  in 
the  form  of  meteoric  streams,  from  the  giant  planets,  when  these 
were  in  the  sunlike  state. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  if  the 
earth  ejected  meteoric  bodies  when  she  was  in  the  sunlike  state, 
the  giant  planets  would  have  done  so  likewise.  Therefore  there 
are  a  priori  reasons  for  regarding  as  probable  the  theory  to  which 
we  have  thus  been  led  by  a  posteriori  considerations.  Moreover, 
as  the  giant  planets  are  still  in  a  semi-sunlike  state,  we  see  that 
in  all  probability  the  meteor  streams  expelled  from  these  planets 
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would  retain  something  of  their  original  coherence,  that  is,  they 
would  appear  in  company  with  comets  (each  comet  representing 
a  cloud  of  meteors  originally  expelled  as  a  coherent  group).  Thus 
we  could  understand  the  existence  of  the  comet  families  of  the 
giant  planets,  though,  of  course,  we  can  also  understand  that 
many  comets  formerly  belonging  to  these  families  have  dis- 
appeared as  comets  ;  indeed,  we  have  been  able  to  watch,  in  the 
case  of  Biela's  comet,  the  process  of  disintegration,  by  which  one 
of  the  members  of  Jupiter's  comet  family  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
comet,  and  remains  only  as  a  stream  of  meteors. 

But  now  two  problems  of  interest  present  themselves  to  our 
consideration.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  in  the  sun  an  example 
of  an  orb  in  that  particular  stage  of  orb-life  during  which,  we 
have  been  led  to  suppose,  meteoric  ejection  takes  place,  and  we 
are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  the  sun  ever  ejects  flights  of 
discrete  bodies  from  his  interior  ;  and  this  inquiry  will  naturally 
be  extended  to  his  fellow-suns  the  stars.  In  the  second  place,  we 
are  led  to  ask  how  those  comets  and  meteor  streams  are  to  be 
explained  which  assuredly  have  not  been  ejected  from  the  earth 
or  any  of  the  planets ;  and  ilds  inquiry  will  have  to  be  extended 
to  those  comets  and  meteoric  streams  which  not  only  cannot  have 
come  from  any  member  of  the  solar  system,  but  cannot  possibly 
have  been  derived  from  the  central  ruler  of  that  system. 

Now,  among  the  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  one  of  the  most  striking  has  been  the  recognition 
of  tremendous  solar  disturbances  of  an  eruptive  or  rather  of  an 
explosive  nature.  In  1872,  Prof.  Young,  of  Princeton,*  N.J., 
observed  a  solar  eruption,  in  which  what  looked  like  filaments  of 
glowing  hydrogen  (averaging  a  thousand  miles  or  so  in  length!) 
seemed  to  travel  upwards  from  the  sun's  surface  at  the  rate  of 
about  146  miles  per  second,  till  they  had  reached  a  height  of  not 
less  than  210,000  miles.  Even  then  they  did  not  cease  to  ascend ; 
but,  losing  their  lustre,  faded  out  of  view.  If  shreds  of  hydrogen 
were  really  shot  out  on  that  occasion,  we  should  scarcely  find  in 
the  event  anything  bearing  on  the  matter  before  us — the  possible 
ejection  of  meteoric  matter.  But  no  one  who  considers  the 
phenomenon  with  attention,  or  studies  the  evidence  obtained  in 

'  Of  Dartmouth,  N.H.,  when  the  discovery  was  made.  It  has  been  hoped 
that  Prof.  Young,  with  the  much  more  powerful  telescope  at  Trinceton,  will 
make  discoveries  even  exceeding  in  interest  those  which  he  made  at  Dartmouth. 
But  little  worth  mentioning  has  been  done.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  astronomy 
liad  been  all  but  dead  in  America  during  the  last  few  years.  Routine  observatory 
\vork  ha*  gone  on,  but  no  diiicoverj-  of  any  interoi»t  bat  been  made.  "^ 
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regard  to  it,  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  what  look  like 
ejections  of  glowing  hydrogen  can  be  really  of  that  natme.  It  is 
obvious  alike  from  d  priori  considerations  and  ct  posteriori 
evidence  that  the  jet-like  streams  of  hydrogen  are  in  reality  the 
tracks  of  ejected  matter,  solid  or  liquid.  For,  not  only  is  it 
impossible  that  streams  of  such  a  substance  as  hydrogen  should 
be  ejected  to  heights  of  many  thousands  of  miles  through  an 
atmosphere  of  probably  greater  and  certainly  equal  density,  but 
the  shapes  assumed  by  the  hydrogen  streaks  are  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  have  been  themselves  ejected.  For 
instance,  the  shreds  of  hydrogen  observed  by  Prof.  Young  (some 
of  which  were  thousands  of-  miles  long)  were  irregular  in  shape. 
Had  they  really  been  travelling  through  a  resisting  atmosphere,  at 
the  enormous  rate  of  145  miles  per  second,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  pear-shaped,  rounded  in  front  and  tailed  behind,  like 
fire-balls  in  our  own  air.  But  they  resembled,  rather,  the  irregu- 
lar streaks  showing  where  our  air  has  been  rendered  luminous  by 
the  passage  of  meteoric  masses  through  it. 

Prof.  Young's  observation  proved  in  fact  that  on  that  par- 
ticular occasion,  the  sun  had  shot  out  from  his  interior  a  flight 
of  many  thousands  of  bodies.  The  bodies  themselves  would  not 
be  visible,  because  the  phenomenon  was  observed  through  a  tele- 
spectroscope,  admitting  only  red  light  of  the  same  tint  as  the  red 
of  glowing  hydrogen.  But  the  light  from  the  heated  hydrogen 
along  the  tracks  of  these  ejected  missiles  would  be  clearly  visible. 
The  streaks  would,  of  course,  seem  to  ascend.  For  they  would 
always  be  close  up  to  the  missiles  producing  them,  so  that  their 
forward  ends  would  advance,  while  their  rear  ends  would  seem 
also  to  advance  as  the  light  gradually  faded  out  along  those  parts 
of  the  track  which  were  farthest  from  the  advancing  missile. 

What  Prof.  Young  saw  has  been  seen  since,  at  various 
observatories.  The  sun  then  has  the  power  of  ejecting  matter 
from  his  interior — presumably  in  volcanic  explosions.  Moreover, 
a  calculation  which  I  made  respecting  Prof.  Young's  explosion 
shows  that  the  matter  ejected  on  that  occasion  passed  away  from 
the  sun  with  such  velocity  that  it  would  never  return  to  him. 
Those  missiles  were  thenceforth  akin  to  meteoric  bodies  travelling 
freely  through  space. 

We  may  fairly  extend  the  evidence  thus  given  respecting  the 
one  sun  we  are  able  to  study  to  other  suns — and  the  extension  may 
be  made  to  other  suns  in  time  as  well  as  to  other  suns  in  space. 
If  the  one  sun  we  are  able  to  study,  because  he  is  comparatively 
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near  to  us,  and  because  he  is  a  sun  now^  is  able  to  eject  flights  of 
bodies  from  his  interior  to  vast  distances,  and  even  to  cast  such 
bodies  for  ever  away  from  him,  the  other  suns  which  people  space 
possess  in  all  probability  a  similar  power,  and  orbs  which  were  suns 
in  the  remote  past,  possibly  also  orbs  which  w\XL  be  suns  hereafter, 
were  or  will  be  similarly  active. 

Taking  first  the  extension  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  sun 
to  bodies  no  longer  suns,  we  see  that  what  has  been  already  sug- 
gested in  other  ways  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  actual 
eruptive  power  possessed  by  the  sun.  We  see  that  millions  of 
years  ago,  when  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  active  suns,  they  pro- 
bably possessed  the  power  of  ejecting  flights  of  bodies  from  their 
interior  as  the  sun  does  now,  and  many  millions  of  years  ago, 
when  our  earth  and  her  fellow  terrestrial  planets  were  sunlike 
bodies,  they  were  similarly  active  (each  in  its  degree).  For  it  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that  though  a  body  like  Jupiter  would  have 
nothing  like  the  sun's  eruptive  energy  (in  amount),  such  an  orb 
would  need  nothing  like  that  energy  to  eject  matter  from  its  inte- 
rior never  to  return.  So  with  a  globe  like  our  earth.  The  sun  must 
eject  a  body  with  a  velocity  of  380  miles  per  second,  that  it  may 
never  return  to  him  ;  and  Jupiter  would  have  to  impart  a  velocity 
of  about  forty  miles  per  second  to  reject  for  ever  a  mass  erupted 
from  his  interior ;  but  in  the  case  of  our  earth  a  velocity  of  seven 
miles  per  second  would  suffice  to  carry  ejected  matter  for  ever 
away  from  her  (apart,  of  course,  from  the  chance  of  subsequent 
capture  by  accidental  encounter  with  the  parent  orb,  whose 
course  the  track  of  the  ejected  mass  would  always  thereafter 
approach  or  intersect).  Now,  though  no  volcanic  explosions 
which  at  present  take  place  eject  bodies  from  the  earth  with  any- 
thing like  this  velocity,  yet  remembering  the  intense  activity  of 
an  orb  in  the  sunlike  stage,  as  compared  with  the  energies  of  the 
life-bearing  stage,  we  see  that  even  apart  from  the  evidence 
given  by  solar  explosions,  and  from  the  subsidiary  evidence  given 
by  the  meteo^c  paths,  we  might  safely  infer  that  the  volcanic 
outbursts  taking  place  during  our  earth's  sunlike  stage  were  pro- 
bably quite  sufficiently  intense  to  eject  matter  for  ever  from  her 
interior.  If  such  an  explosion  as  that  of  Krakatoa  can  take  place 
now,  outbursts  of  the  mightier  sort  necessary  for  meteor-ejection 
may  well  have  occurred  when  the  earth  was  a  small  sun.  We 
have  similar  actual  evidence  even  in  the  case  of  the  giant  planets ; 
for,  whatever  theory  may  be  formed  of  the  great  red  spot  on 
Jupiter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  disturbance  affecting  an 
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area  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  lasiiDg 
seven  years  in  full  activity,  implies  most  tremendous  energies 
when  Jupiter  was  in  the  simlike  stage  of  his  career. 

As  to  the  future,  we  cannot  speak  so  confidently.  We  know 
not  what  the  bodies  are,  if  bodies  there  be,  which  will  hereafter 
become  suns.  Possibly  the  great  gaseous  nebulae  are  forming  into 
stars.  It  seems  unreasonable  at  any  rate  to  suppose  that  as  there 
are  suns  much  younger  than  our  own  (Secchi's  first  order)  as  well  as 
suns  much  older  (Secchi's  third  and  fourth  orders)  and  suns  long 
since  dead  (being  dark),  there  are  not  also  suns  as  yet  unformed. 

Banging  through  space  we  recognise  in  every  star  a  sun, 
not  only  like  our  sun  pouring  out  light  and  heat,  but  doing 
doubtless  such  other  work  as  our  sun  is  doing.  If  he  pours  out 
in  a  single  explosion  thousands  of  meteoric  bodies,  in  the  millions 
of  years  of  his  life  he  must  have  poured  out  many  millions  of 
millions  of  such  bodies.  The  millions  of  millions  of  other  suns 
which  people  space  must  have  done  likewise.  So  that  incon- 
ceivable numbers  of  bodies  expelled  from  existent  suns  must  now 
be  traversing  space. 

In  such  meteor  streams — or  comets — we  find  the  explanation 
of  those  comets  which  reach  our  neighbourhood  from  outside  the 
planetary  system.  Some  of  the  comets  of  long  period  may  be 
regarded  as  having  had  their  origin  from  our  own  sun,  but  only 
those  whose  paths  approach  very  near  to  his  globe.  For  although 
planetary  perturbations  might  prevent  a  body  ejected  by  the  sun 
from  actuallyretumingto  him,  as,  if  undisturbed,  it  must  inevitably 
do,  such  perturbations  could  not  possibly  give  to  a  sun-expelled 
boJy  a  path  passing  far  from  the  sun's  globe. 

The  comets,  therefore,  or  meteor  systems  which  travel  around 
the  sun  on  orbits  passing  far  outside  the  planetary  system,  and 
those  whose  orbits  carry  them  away  from  our  sun  never  to  return, 
are  explained  as  flights  of  bodies  ejected  either  from  our  sun  him- 
self (in  the  case  of  a  very  small  proportion  only)  or  from  other 
suns. 

But  among  the  suns  there  are  some  so  much  mightier  than 
the  rest  that  we  might  expect  the  meteor  systems  sprung  from 
them  to  differ  in  marked  degree  from  all  others.  I  refer  to  the 
giant  suns  like  Sirius,  Vega,  Altair,  and  others  of  Secchi's  first 
order.*  Sirius,  judged  by  the  quantity  of  light  he  emits,  is 
probably  at  least  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  sun ;  and  w^ 

»  A&  cUsriified  by  their  bpectra, 
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may  infer  that  the  other  suns  of  the  same  order  are  in  like  degree 
superior  to  our  sun  both  in  size  and  in  energy. 

Surely  the  meteor  flights  ejected  from  these  giant  suns  would 
be  as  markedly  distinct  from  those  ejected  by  our  sim  and  his 
fellows,  as  these  meteor  flights  are  distinct  from  those  ejected  by 
the  giant  planets,  and  these  in  turn  from  those  ejected  by  the 
earth  and  her  fellow  planets  of  the  terrestrial  order.  In  particular, 
the  velocities  of  comets  or  meteor  flights  ejected  from  Sirius, 
Vega,  and  their  fellows,  would  be  apt  to  exceed  enormously  the 
velocities  belonging  to  meteors  ejected  from  suns  of  the  same 
order  as  our  own. 

When  I  was  first  led  to  adopt  the  theory  which  I  have  here 
indicated,  I  thought  it  likely  some  evidence  might  be  obtained 
of  meteor  systems  ejected  from  the  giant  suns.  But  no  such 
evidence  actually  existed  at  that  time — about  twelve  years  since. 
Now,  however,  evidence  of  absolutely  decisive  nature,  evidence 
not  only  confirming  my  theory,  but  explicable — so  far  as  I  can  see 
— ^in  no  other  way,  has  been  obtained. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Denning,  of  Bristol,  announced  that  he 
had  recognised  some  meteor  systems  which  radiate  for  several 
months  in  succession  from  the  same  point  in  the  star  sphere,  a 
result  which  seemed  so  surprising  that  at  that  time  many  rejected 
it.  I  rejected  it  myself  for  awhile — ^partly  because  it  seemed  to 
me  too  good  to  be  true.  But  it  has  since  been  shown  to  be 
undoubtedly  true. 

Now,  the  same  reason  which  forces  us  to  regard  the  radia- 
tion of  meteors  during  several  hours  from  the  same  point,  as 
proving  that  our  earth's  velocity  of  rotation  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  velocities  of  these  meteors,  compels  us  to  regard 
the  velocity  of  the  earth's  revolution  as  insignificant  compared 
with  the  velocities  of  meteors  which  radiate  during  several  months 
from  the  same  region  among  the  stars.  In  six  hours  the  rota- 
tional motion  of  a  point  on  the  earth  changes  through  a  right 
angle  ;  in  three  months  the  motion  of  revolution  of  the  earth  her- 
self changes  in  direction  in  the  same  degree.  But  one  motion 
has  a  rate  of  only  a  third  of  a  mile  per  second  even  at  the  equator, 
the  other  has  a  rate  more  than  fifty  times  greater.  Mr.  Denning's 
observation  shows  that  there  are  meteor  systems  travelling  hun- 
dreds of  times  faster  than  the  earth  in  her  swift  rush  round  the 
sun.  These  meteor  systems  can  be  no  other  than  those  which 
have  been  expelled  from  the  giant  suns. 

VOL,  VII.  NO.  XXXTX.  T 
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Hence  finally  we  recognise,  by  direct  evidence,'  four  orders  of 
suns  and  four  orders  of  meteors : — 

First,  eaxth-suns,  long  since  dark,  which  expelled  such  meteor 
systems  as  those  which  have  been  recognised  as  earth-bom. 

Secondly,  giant  planets,-  long  since  deprived  of  sun-like  bril- 
liancy, but  not  yet  dark,  which  expelled  such  meteor  systems  as 
now  travel  on  orbits  passing  near  the  paths  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune. 

Thirdly,  bodies  like  our  sun,  which  expelled  and  still  expel 
such  meteor  systems  as  travel  on  orbits  extending  far  beyond  the 
solar  system. 

Fourthly,  bodies  like  the  giant  suns,  which  expelled  meteor 
systems  travelling  with  much  greater  velocities  than  could  be 
imparted  by  our  own  sun  or  his  fellows  of  the  same  order. 

RiCHABD  A.  PbOCTOR. 


*  1  have  said  nothing  here  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  microscopic,  chemical, 
and  physical  examination  of  meteors.  Such  evidence  has  in  reality  j?roFf<<  that 
those  bodies  were  once  in  the  interior  of  orbs  in  a  sunlike  state. 
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Sea-Spells. 


THEBE  is  a  charm  that  baunts  the  air, 
A  subtle  spell  from  restless  seas, 
Which  finds  and  follows  everywhere 
Sons  of  the  tide-swept  Orcades, 

Still  in  our  hearts,  where'er  we  roam. 
Wakening  fair  memories  of  home. 

Twas  sweet  in  autumn  days  to  lie 

On  the  hill-side  and  watch  the  bay. 
Its  colours  varying  with  the  sky. 

From  clearest  blue  to  tenderest  grey. 
With  gleams  of  silver  sunlight  barred. 
Or  with  white  foam-flakes  streaked  and  starred. 

Then  Fancy  filled  the  quiet  place, 

And  with  the  magic  of  her  wand 
Brought  back  once  more  the  vanished  race, 
The  fabled  folk  of  fairy-land. 

And,  working  transformation  strange. 
Touched  all  the  world  to  glorious  change. 

The  great  black  cormorants,  that  flew 

Across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea,        t 
Were  dragons  of  the  darkest  hue, 
Monsters  of  dread  and  mystery. 

Most  awful  when  by  night  they  came. 
Their  angry  nostrils  breathing  flame. 

Far,  where  the  eastern  heaven  bent 

To  meet  the  waves,  with  favouring  breeze 
The  Viking  war-ships  homeward  went. 
Laden  with  spoil  firom  southern  seas. 
With  the  proud  raven  flag  unfurled. 
That  held  in  terror  half  the  world. 

T2 
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When,  stealing  round  the  distant  shore, 
A  boat  came  slipping  through  the  sea, 
I  knew  some  gallant  knight  she  bore, 
To  set  a  captive  princess  free  ; 
Soft  wafted  by  enchanted  gales, 
A  golden  bark  with  silver  sails. 

There  from  the  quiet  hills  I  caught 

The  secrets  in  their  hearts  they  hold. 
Where  the  strange  swarthy  dwarf-folk  wrought 
The  clear  blue  steel  and  gleaming  gold ; 
In  dream-wrapt  silence  listening, 
I  heard  their  mighty  hammers  ring. 

In  thunders  of  the  breakers  borne 

Upon  the  winds  for  many  a  mile, 
I  heard  the  giants'  shouts  of  scorn 
Bearing  their  wrath  from  isle  to  isle, 
Or  bellowings  from  long  shores  and  low, 
Where  blue  sea-bulls  roam  to  and  fro. 

So  through  the  shadowy  autumn  days 

Would  Fancy  work  her  wondrous  spell, 
And  ever  cast  an  added  grace 
On  the  fair  land  I  love  so  well: 
To  all  her  children  she  must  stand 
Fcr  ever  *  the  beloved  land.' 

D.   J.   RODERTSOX. 
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A  Rustic  Comedy. 


IN  the  straggling,  forlorn,  unbeautiful  Northumbrian  village  of 
Blackford  there  was,  half  a  century  ago,  only  one  comfortable- 
looking  building.  It  was  none  of  the  dwellings  of  the  coal  and 
lime  carters,  the  hedgers  and  ditchers,  or  the  drainers,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  for  their  low  drooping  roofs, 
mended  here  and  there  with  tarpaulin,  spoke  too  eloquently 
of  damp,  draught,  and  over- pressure ;  it  was  not  the  red-tiled 
croft-house  inhabited  by  Willie  Allan,  the  clever,  lazy,  kindly, 
cock-fighting,  dog-fancying,  boxing,  wrestling,  swimming,  bee- 
keeping tenant  of  the  little  farm,  for  bachelordom  and  neglect 
had  combined  with  Willie's  devotion  to  hobbies  of  one  kind  and 
another  to  create  of  it  and  its  surroundings  an  embodiment  of 
picturesque  disorder ;  it  was  not  the  great  austere-looking,  square- 
built  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  with  its  prison-like  walls  and 
narrow  windows ;  far  less  was  it  the  slated,  shabby-genteel  manse, 
for  in  cold  weather  the  effect  of  the  whitewash  upon  it  was  to 
threaten  the  spectator  with  a  fit  of  the  ague.  No ;  on  any  gusty  day 
in  November,  when  the  very  trees  on  the  hilltops  seemed  to  have 
turned  their  shivering  backs  to  the  breeze  that  whistled  through 
their  branches  and  whirled  away  their  red-tinted  leaves  in  a  madcap 
dance,  and  the  diminutive  cot-houses  looked  almost  as  though 
crouching  to  escape  the  blast,  which  the  gaunt  old  manse  faced  in 
haggard  despair,  the  *  Bed  Lion '  Inn  alone,  with  its  comfortable 
overcoat  of  impervious  thatch,  retained  its  aspect  of  quiet 
comfort,  and  towards  evening  the  ruddy  glare  of  its  kitchen 
fire  pressingly  invited  the  toil-worn  cottars  to  forsake  their 
scolding  wives  and  brawling  children,  their  scanty  fires  and 
draughty  houses,  and  enjoy  its  comfortable  warmth.  And  often 
at  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  light  at  one  of  the  two  attic 
windows  that  peered  out  from  the  roof  like  a  pair  of  open  grey 
eyes  firom  under  lids  of  thatch.  For  one  of  these  attic  rooms  was 
the  favourite  resort  of  Adam  Black,  the  thriving  publican  of  Black- 
ford. Hither  at  night  did  he  often  resort  if  business  was  dull 
down  below  to  smoke  his  pipe,  to  think  over  his  plans,  and  to 
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calculate  his  iDgoings  and  outgoings ;  for,  as  he  would  sometimes 
remark,  ^  It  took  a  deal  of  worry  for  a  man  as  could  neither  read 
nor  write  to  keep  a  true  reckoning,'  and  Adam's  natural  abilities 
had  not  been  brightened  up  by  education. 

That  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  greatly  liked  and  respected 
in  Blackford.  The  worst  that  could  be  said  about  him  was  that 
he  was  rather  hard,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  little  softness 
in  his  nature,  though  he  never  failed  to  greet  his  customers  with 
a  smile  and  jest,  and  if  the  smile  was  a  little  mechanical  and  the 
jest  the  worse  for  wear  it  mattered  little  to  quiet  country  folk, 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  laugh  at  the  twentieth  repetition  of  a 
witticism.  And  it  was  everywhere  agreed  that  he  kept  a  model 
public-house — never,  for  instance,  allowing  any  fighting  to  go  on 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  but  forcing  the  combatants  to  have  it  out, 
if  they  really  meant  business,  in  a  secluded  backyard,  where  they 
could  black  each  other's  eyes  with  the  most  perfect  safety  and 
comfort.  Any  man  might  go  to  the  ^  Bed  Lion '  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  not  be  made  a  fool  of.  Adam  knew  the  drinking 
capacity  of  every  full-grown  male  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black- 
ford, and  would  let  none  transgress  his  limit,  or,  if  an  accident  did 
happen,  generally  managed  to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
public  exhibition.  And  besides,  the  villagers  all  knew  him  to  be, 
in  their  own  language,  as  game  as  a  bantam.  At  times  Adam  might 
in  bargain-making  show  himself  not  over-scrupulously  above-board, 
and,  generally  speaking,  what  he  could  get  he  took,  but  nevertheless 
he  steered  notably  clear  of  paltry  meannesses,  and  he  was  known 
to  be  stubbornly  faithful  to  all  his  friends — a  man,  on  the  whole, 
with  a  conscience  not  too  troublesome,  but  far  from  dead. 

In  domestic  life  Adam  was  a  martinet.  He  ruled  his  son 
Aleck,  his  red-haired  servant  Bet,  and  even  his  niece  Kitty  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  Prompt  obedience  was  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  household.  Only  Kitty,  besides  being  the  smartest,  prettiest, 
and  cleverest  girl  in  Blackford,  was  so  wayward  and  spirited  that 
not  even  her  uncle,  who  liked  her  better  than  he  liked  anybody 
else  in  the  world,  was  able  to  keep  her  entirely  under  control. 

It  was  a  great  grief  to  Adam  when  he  found  out  that  Kitty 
was  in  a  mood  to  throw  herself  away  upon  Willie  Allan.  Not  that 
he  disliked  Willie — nobody  could  do  that — but  he  thought  him 
unlikely  to  be  a  good  husband,  that  is  a  thriving  one,  able  to  keep 
his  family  comfortable,  for  he  never  gave  his  mind  to  his  business, 
but  wasted  his  time  over  what  Adam  sometimes  called  his  mena- 
gerie, ifor  the  croft-house  was  almost  a  Noah's  ark  in  its  way. 
The  chance  visitor  was  certain  to  find  at  every  season  of  the  year 
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a  litter  of  pups  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and  an  old  owl  and  still 
more  ancient  magpie  carried  on  an  unceasing  struggle  for  the 
&yourite  perch  above  the  kitchen  clock.  What  had  once  been 
the  best  bedroom  was  converted  into  a  flight  for  canaries,  and 
there  were  always  hanging  about  cages  containing  finches,  linnets, 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  and  even  sparrows,  for  Willie  was  a  noted 
experimentalist  in  the  art  of  crossing,  and  could  show  an  assort- 
ment of  the  most  strangely  marked  hybrids.  The  garden  was 
stocked  with  bees  and  the  bam  with  Russian  rabbits.  Twenty 
different  kinds  of  fancy  poultry  were  allowed  to  spoil  the  crops, 
and  the  dovecot  was  inhabited  by  as  many  varieties  of  pigeons. 
In  the  pigstye  he  had  a  tame  badger,  and  there  was  a  litter  of 
foxes  in  one  outhouse  and  an  otter  in  another.  Whatever  had 
life  had  a  deep  interest  for  Willie,  as  it  had  had  a  deep  interest 
for  his  father  before  him,  for,  as  well  may  be  imagined,  these 
tastes  were  inherited.  But  he  gratified  them  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture.  Everybody  said  the  croft  would  pay  splendidly  to  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  work  it,  but  the  Allans  were  not  likely  to 
make  a  fortune  there  or  anywhere  else. 

It  was  therefore  not  without  reason  that  Adam  was  set  against 
his  niece  taking  up  with  Willie ;  he  considered  it  would  be  throw- 
ing herself  away.  And  he  believed  that  he  possessed  a  powerful 
instrument  for  enforcing  his  own  view,  for  he  had  full  command 
of  Kitty's  little  fortune — something  like  a  hundred  pounds — left 
her  by  her  father,  Adam's  elder  brother,  who  had  preceded  him  in 
the  occupation  of  the  *  Bed  Lion.'  Whatever  it  amounted  to  it  was 
all  in  the  big  box  that  stood  in  Adam's  favourite  attic  room,  for 
he  had  a  deep-rooted  suspicion  of  banks,  and,  like  many  other 
countiy  folk  of  that  time,  held  that  his  savings  could  not  be  safer 
than  under  his  own  lock  and  key. 

*  If  you  marry  Allan,'  he  said  to  Kitty,  and  she  knew  that  no 
nice  scruples  about  right  and  wrong  would  hinder  him  from  keep- 
ing his  word,  *  not  a  penny  will  you  get  from  me.' 

The  truth  was  that  he  had  quite  another  scheme  in  his  head. 
Why  should  Kitty  look  beyond  his  son  Aleck  ?  True,  they  were 
cousins,  but  the  prejudice  against  cousins  marrying  was  not  strong 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  what  advantages  there  were! 
Kate  was  a  splendid  manager,  and  Aleck,  though  he  had  not  his 
father's  spirit  and  cleverness,  was  a  hard  worker  and  very  careful — 
too  careful,  some  people  said,  for  whereas  his  father  was  only  keen 
and  saving,  he  was  as  mean  and  hard  as  a  miser.  But  in  match- 
making thes^  2^e  not  defects  to  make  a  party  ineligible,  and  best 
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of  all,  thought  Adam,  *  there'll  be  no  need  to  divide  the  money.' 
And  accordingly  he  spared  no  effort  to  enforce  his  will,  so  that 
poor  Kitty  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  what  with  her  uncle's  threats 
and  the  no  more  agreeable  persuasions  of  her  money-gmbbing 
suitor.  Yet  she  was  far  too  spirited  to  yield,  and  in  her  inmost 
mind  was  resolved  to  have  both  the  sweetheart  and  the  money, 
for  who  needed  it  if  not  careless,  squandering  Willie  ? 

It  was  no  fault  in  her  eyes  that  her  lover  cared  nothing  what- 
ever for  her  fortune,  though  she  would  scold  and  rate  him  well  for 
his  indifference.  One  winter  night,  as  she  was  returning  from  a 
neighbouring  village  about  three  miles  off,  to  which  she  had  been 
sent  by  her  uncle,  Willie  quite  accidentally  met  her,  and  they  had 
a  happy  walk  homeward  along  a  lane,  on  the  snow  covering  of 
which  the  moonlight  fell  fair  and  softly,  making  the  hard  wheel 
tracks  glitter  and  silvering  the  half-black,  half-whitened  hedge- 
rows. Willie  never  before  had  seemed  so  true  and  earnest  and 
loyal  as  Kitty  poured  into  his  ear  the  story  of  her  persecution. 

^  Never  mind,  lass,'  he  said,  ^  let  him  keep  the  money.  I've 
little,  but  I'm  not  in  debt,  and  if  you'll  but  promise  to  come  to 
the  croft,  I'll — ^yes,  Kitty — I'll  sell  every  live  thing  I  have  and 
work  day  and  night  for  you.' 

*  No,  no,  Willie,  there's  no  need  for  that ;  but  do  you  think 
I'll  give  up  my  rights  to  please  that  wretched  Aleck  ?  It's  just 
what  he  wants,  for  me  to  marry  you  and  leave  everything  to  him. 
He  would  be  pleased  to  see  me  quarrel  with  imcle,  for  it's  not 
me  but  the  money  he  wants.  But  if  he  proposes  again,  do  you 
know,  I've  a  good  mind  to  take  him  at  his  word,  just  out  of  spite. 
That's  the  worst  I  could  do  to  him ' 

*  Whist !  whist ! '  Willie  interrupted  her  with  ;  *  you're  jokin', 
lass ;  but  I  dinna  like  it.  Say  anything  but  that.  Yon  would 
never  leave  me  for  a  bit  dirty  gold.' 

*  Would  I  not  ? '  queried  Kitty,  who  was  an  incorrigible  teaze ; 
<  you'll  maybe  see  me  make  a  runaway  match  of  it ;  aye,  and  glad 
you  would  be  after  a  while  to  get  quit  of  me.  But  here's  the 
door.  If  I'm  not  away,  I'll  maybe  be  in  the  wood  on  Sunday 
night ; '  and  she  was  off,  leaving  Willie  to  go  home  so  thoughtfiil 
that  he  quite  forgot  to  feed  his  tame  fox  until  wakened  in  the  night 
by  its  yelping,  a  thing  that  had  never  happened  in  his  life  before. 

Business  was  very  dull  in  the  *  Bed  Lion '  next  afternoon,  and 
Adam  retired  to  his  attic  room,  where  Kitty  had  a  cheerful  fire, 
before  which  she  sat  knitting.  Meg,  the  celebrated  black-and- 
white  greyhound,  of  which  Adam  was  very  proud,  stretched  its 
aristocratic  body  out  on  the  rug,  while  beside  it  reclined  a  very 
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diflferent-looking  dog.  The  rough,  short,  curly  hair  of  the  latter 
was  that  of  a  terrier,  but  its  loug  face  and  limbs  and  slender 
contour  demonstrated  its  relation  to  the  breed  of  which  Meg 
was  a  pure  and  beautiful  specimen.  Jack,  as  he  was  called,  was 
the  very  mongrel  for  a  poacher. 

Adam's  conversation  did  not  relate  to  his  hounds,  however, 
but  to  his  son.  He  referred  to  Willie  Allan  with  a  moderation 
and  impressiveness  his  niece  had  not  expected  to  find. 

^  Bairn,'  he  said,  *  ye'U  rue  a  lifetime  if  ye  marry  a  man  like 
that.  It  might  be  fine  a  twelvemonth,  but  after  he'll  get 
worse  than  ever,  and  the  work  and  anxiety '11  all  fall  on  you. 
Better  take  a  man  like  Aleck,  that  you  can  depend  on  to  keep  you 
comfortable,  than  one  like  Allan,  that'll  expect  you  to  take  care  o' 
him.' 

^  Ah ! '  replied  Kitty,  *  had  Aleck  been  the  man  his  father  is 
I  .would  never  have  looked  to  another,  but  I  cannot  trust  him.' 

*  That's  where  you're  wrong,  lass.  Sandy's  a  well-bred  lad, 
both  on  the  mother's  side  and  the  father's.  There's  not  a  better 
bred  lad  in  Blackford,  and  blood  is  sure  to  tell.  He  may  be  quiet, 
but  he's  game,  I  warrant  you.    I  could  trust  him  with  all  I  have.' 

*  You'd  better  not,  uncle ;  and  as  to  breeding,  do  you  mind 
Meg's  last  pups  that  you  expected  to  be  so  good,  and  still  had  to 
drown,  for,  says  you,  she's  bred  back.  Well,  I  think  Sandy's  been 
bred  back,  and  that's  why  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  him.' 

*  No,  no,  Kitty.  If  Aleck  was  what  you  say,  I  would  have 
kicked  him  to  the  door  sooner  than  let  him  marry  you.  But  he's 
a  true  lad,  for  all  his  backwardness,  and  has  a  strong  notion  for 
you — a  strong  notion  for  him,'  Adam  repeated. 

'  But  if  Aleck  was  a  bad,  treacherous  man,  and  didn't  care  a 
bit  for  me,  would  you  leave  me  free  to  take  anybody  I  like  ? ' 
queried  Kitty. 

*  Sartainly,  sartainly,'  answered  her  uncle. 

*  Well,  if  I  thought  his  blood  as  good  as  his  breeding  I  would 
take  him  to-morrow,'  began  Kitty,  but  she  stopped,  for  Adam  was 
not  listening.  Something  had  caught  his  eye  outside,  and  a 
stranger  to  his  habits  might  have  thought  him  wrapt  in  con- 
templation of  the  winter  sunset's  reddened  clouds  or  the  snowy 
landscape.  The  window  commanded  a  view  of  a  forty-acre  field 
which  stretched  away  from  the  village  gardens  to  a  great  thick 
wood,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  brook.  In  the  very 
middle  of  it  stood  a  solitary  tree,  the  boughs  of  which  shone  like 
dark  tracery  in  the  evening  light.    *Look  yonder,'  said  Adam, 
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pointing  to  the  foot  of  this  tree.  A  timid,  limping,  hungry  haxe, 
probably  tempted  by  the  remembrance  of  the  vegetables  it  had 
sometimes  on  moonlight  nights  found  in  the  gardens,  was  making 
towards  them  in  little  starts  and  runs  followed  by  stoppages,  during 
which  it  would  sit  with  its  long  ears  pricked  up  to  listen  to  or  scent 
danger.  C!ould  any  Blackford  man  look  on  that  sight  unmoved  ? 
It  might  have  turned  the  old  minister  himself  into  a  poacher,  and 
the  temptation  was  quite  too  strong  for  Adam.  The  very  dogs, 
by  the  eager  way  in  which  they  started  up  to  follow  him,  seemed 
to  see  a  chance  of  sport  in  his  looks. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Kitty  did  a  very  curious  thing. 
Bunning  to  her  own  apartment,  she  hurriedly  produced  a  biggish 
bunch  of  old  keys,  and  began  trying  the  lock  of  Adam's  chest 
until  she  got  one  to  fit.  Then  she  opened  it  and  looked  in.  But 
no  pile  of  gold  met  her  eye.  Adam  had  a  second  box  within  the 
big  one,  and  it  too  was  locked.  Kitty  did  not  seem  at  all  disap- 
pointed. Without  touching  anything  in  the  box,  she  let  the  lid 
fall,  carefully  locked  it,  and  put  her  keys  back  where  she  had 
found  them. 

Had  Willie  Allan  been  there  to  watch  her  next  proceedings  he 
would  have  been  hurt  and  surprised,  for  the  little  flirty  after 
smartening  herself  up  before  the  mirror,  proceeded  to  the  kitchen, 
where  Aleck  was  busy  polishing  the  harness  of  the  doctor's  horse, 
which  happened  to  be  kept  at  the  ^  Red  Lion.'  Ensconcing  herself 
snugly  in  the  arm-chair  in  the  comer,  she  plainly  said,  by  look 
and  movement,  *  Come,  woo  me.'  Though  Aleck,  her  clumsy  lover, 
did  not  lack  the  inclination  to  respond,  he  possessed  none  of  that 
spirit  of  gallantry  which  ought  to  have  made  him  quick  to  take  the 
hint.  Kitty's  eyes  were  beginning  to  twinkle  with  amusement  at  her 
and  his  own  embarrassment,  when  luckily  Adam  looked  in  with  the 
hare,  but  he  forgot  all  about  Jack's  performance  in  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  the  cousins  so  friendly.  ^  Aha ! '  he  cried,  ^  but  you  are 
two  sly  ones — courtin'  like  that  whenever  the  old  man's  back's 
turned,'  and  in  great  glee  he  went  away  and  left  them. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  that,  now?  '  said  Kitty,  laughing. 

*  I  wish  it  was  true,'  said  Aleck. 

*  That  is  because  you're  a  fool,'  said  Kitty.  *  What  on  earth 
should  we  be  sweetheartin'  for  ?  What  kind  o'  life  would  you  live 
here  if  you  were  married,  Sandy  ?  As  long  as  Adam  Black's  here 
— and  that  may  be  twenty  years  yet — Adam  Black  will  be  master. 
And  as  for  you,  you'll  toil  and  moil  and  mourn  till  the  grey  hairs 
come,  and  you'll  get  bis  money  when  you're  past  enjoying  it. 
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That's  the    look-out  for   a  woman  with  a   notion  to  yoa,  my 
lad.' 

*  111  not  deny  you've  hit  it,  Kitty.  It's  a  poor  spec  at  the  best 
keeping  a  country  public  ;  the  hinds  haven't  the  money  to  spend. 
If  I  had  father's  savings,  now,  I  wouldn't  bide  here  past  the  term. 
I'd  get  a  place  nearer  the  pits — them's  the  lads  to  spend.' 

*  If  I  were  a  man  like  you,  Aleck,  do  you  know  what  I'd  do  ? 
I  would  make  a  big  try  to  get  these  same  savings  and  bolt.  If 
you  were  quick  and  clever  enough  they'd  never  catch  you,  and 
you  could  change  your  name  and  get  a  new  start.' 

*  Ah !  I've  thought  o'  that,  but  the  old  one's  ower  cunnin'.  I 
believe  he  wears  the  key  of  the  big  chest  always  round  his  neck.' 

*  If  that's  all  your  trouble,  I  know  where  to  get  a  key.  But 
would  you  not  be  frightened,  Aleck  ?    Folk  might  call  it  robbery.' 

*  That  wouldn't  be  true.  The  money  is  mine  as  much  as  his, 
for  I've  worked  hardest  for  it,  and  there's  a  lot  of  it  yours,  Kitty, 
and  he  wouldn't  make  much  noise  about  it.  He  wouldn't  disgrace 
the  name  by  making  it  a  byword,  and  he  likes  you  so  much  that 
he  wouldn't  seek  to  get  you  into  bad  trouble.  There  would  be 
murder,  though,  if  he  got  hold  of  us  himself.' 

That  was  the  way  in  which  the  elopement  was  planned.  During 
the  next  few  days  the  cousins  were  in  almost  constant  conver- 
sation, and  even  shrewd  Adam  was  deceived,  and  thought,  poor 
man,  that  his  niece  had  forsaken  Willie  Allan,  not  from  any 
mercenary  motives,  but  because  of  the  weighty  advice  he  had 
given  her.  Never  had  he  felt  more  serenely  happy  than  on  the 
next  Sunday  afternoon.  The  hare  had  been  cooked  exactly  to  his 
liking — the  fore  parts  in  soup,  the  hind  parts  in  a  pie ;  and  after  a 
dinner  that  might  have  pleased  an  emperor,  followed  by  a  taste  of 
his  fine  old  brandy — brandy  kept  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  fox- 
himting  squires  who  would  sometimes  lunch  at  the  ^  Bed  Lion ' 
when  their  meet  was  in  the  neighbourhood — he  sallied  forth  for 
his  usual  Sunday  afternoon  walk,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  Jack  and 
Meg  at  his  heels. 

*  If  you  want  a  bit  sport,'  said  Kitty  to  him  aside  as  he  was 
going  out,  ^  take  a  turn  in  the  forty-acre  about  dusk.'  He  had  no 
chance  of  asking  her  meaning,  for  there  were  others  about,  but  he 
said  to  himself,  ^  Ah !  she's  a  sharp  one,  is  Kit.  That  means 
another  good  dinner,  or  I'm  cheated,'  and  went  his  way. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  a  tremendous  bustle  began  in  the 
public-house,  although  it  was  shut  on  Sundays.  Aleck  did  not 
know  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave. 
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'It's  four  weary  miles  we  have  to  walk  into  Scotland,'  said 
Kitty,  *  so  the  less  we  have  to  carry  the  better,  Aleck.  That 
box  '11  be  a  weight  to  take  in  itself,  lad.' 

*  We'll  have  plenty  of  time,  though.  Bet  can  say  we've  gone 
for  a  walk,  and  he'll  be  as  pleased  as  Punch.  Have  you  opened 
the  chest  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Kitty,  *  it's  all  right.  The  only  pity  is  I  could  not 
open  the  little  box,  and  you'll  have  to  take  it  with  us.' 

Darkness  was  just  falling  when  the  two  fugitives  emerged  from 
the  *  Red  Lion.'  The  peaceful  villagers  were  all  within  doors,  for  it 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  sharp  north  wind  had  begun  to  drive 
stray  flakes  of  snow  in  front  of  it.  Which  way  should  they  take  ? 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that :  down  the  hill  by  the  foot-road, 
across  the  brook  by  the  single-plank  bridge,  through  the  wood 
until  the  highway  was  reached,  and  then  a  bold  push  to  get  across 
the  Border.  Many  a  Northumbrian  lad  and  lass  in  the  old  time 
had  trudged  to  the  altar  in  that  style,  but  few  of  the  gallants 
carried  a  treasure  with  them  such  as  was  under  Aleck's  arm. 
Many  a  sharp  look  the  runaways  cast  on  every  side,  lest  there  should 
be  any  suspicious  witness  of  their  flight,  but  not  a  soul  did  they 
see,  and  the  friendly  snow  dropped  softly  on  their  treacherous 
footprints.  Neither  said  a  word  till  they  reached  the  old  willow, 
near  which  the  brook  was  crossed  by  a  trembling  plank.  Then 
Kitty  grew  nervous. 

*  I'm  frightened  to  cross  the  bum,'  she  said ;  *  go  you  first.' 

'  Be  quick,  then,'  he  answered,  *  111  hold  it ; '  and,  getting 
swiftly  to  the  other  side,  he  seized  the  end  of  the  unsteady  bit  of 
wood. 

But,  instead  of  following  at  once,  Kitty  screamed,  *  There's 
Jack  !  your  father  must  be  chasing  us.' 

Aleck  stood  undecided  a  moment,  then  dashed  the  frail  bridge 
into  the  water.  *  Hide  where  you  can,'  he  shouted,  *  he  can't 
jump  the  bum,  and  I'll  make  oflf  with  the  money.' 

*  Oh !  he'll  kill  me,'  pled  the  girl.  *  Don't  run  away  from  me, 
Aleck.' 

*  You  shouldn't  have  been  so  slow,'  he  retorted,  with  the  box 
already  under  his  arm. 

'  Stop,  you  blackguardly  thief!  stop,  I  say ! '  hoarsely  shouted 
his  father,  running  up  from  where  he  had  been  looking  after  some 
rabbits.  But  the  son  tumed  in  terror  and  fled — not  far,  however, 
for  a  new-comer  appeared  on  the  scene.  Willie  Allan,  true  to  his 
appointment  with  Kitty,  though  he  hardly  expected  to  see  her, 
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emerged  from  the  wood.     *  HuUoa ! '  he  said,  placing  himself  in 
front  of  the  runaway,  *  what's  up  ? ' 

*  Fell  him  dead ! '  yelled  Adam. 

*  Let  him  go,'  said  Kitty,  but  so  softly  that  her  lover  could  not 
make  out  what  she  said. 

*  You'd  better  turn  back,'  he  said  to  Aleck,  but  the  fugitive, 
brought  to  bay,  was  desperate. 

*  Let  me  be,'  he  said,  '  or  by I'll  stab  you,'  drawing  a 

claspknife  from  his  pocket. 

*  You  scoundrel ! '  cried  the  other,  in  a  white  heat,  *  would  you 
commit  murder  ? ' 

Willie  was  credited  with  possessing  more  ^  science '  than  any 
other  man  in  Blackford,  and  where  will  you  find  good  boxing  if 
not  in  North  Northumberland  ?  He  made  a  feint,  and  the  vengeful 
blade  of  his  adversary  glittered  in  a  momentary  streak  of  moonlight, 
but  to  no  purpose,  for  a  side-leap  carried  its  object  out  of  reach, 
and  Willie  landed  a  left-hander  like  a  horse's  kick  just  above  the 
right  eye  of  his  opponent,  who  fell  all  his  length  on  the  snow,  and 
in  a  trice  was  divested  of  his  knife,  which  the  conqueror  threw 
contemptuously  into  the  brook.  '  Get  up  and  fight  like  a  man,' 
he  said,  but  Aleck  was  beaten. 

Adam  was  in  ecstasies.  *  Bring  the  box  round,  lad ;  never 
mind  that  villain.' 

Willie  lifted  it,  but  on  feeling  the  weight,  *  No,  no,'  he  replied, 
dropping  it  quickly,  '  he  can  take  it  back  himself.  Lift  it  up 
and  wade,'  he  said,  *  and  if  you  drop  it  or  try  any  tricks  I'll 
bray  your  head  into  putty.' 

*  Let  me  carry  it  round  by  the  big  bridge,'  besought  the  now 
thoroughly  cowed  Sandy. 

*  No,  by  heaven ! '  said  the  other,  '  through  the  burn  you  go ; ' 
and,  willing  or  not,  he  forced  him  to  ford  the  current,  which  a 
moment  after  he  himself  cleared  in  a  running  leap. 

'  What  is  it  all  about  ? '  he  then  found  time  to  ask. 

*  You've  stopped  a  bit  ugly  work,  I'm  thinking,'  said  Adam, 
upon  whom  the  full  extent  of  the  crime  began  to  dawn,  as  he 
dimly  recognised  the  shape,  size,  and  weight  of  his  money-box  in 
the  clouded,  uncertain  light.  'These  two  have  been  trying  to 
rob  me.' 

*  Never ! '  said  Willie.     *  Kitty,  you  wouldn't  do  thai  ? ' 
'  Come  up  and  make  sure,'. said  Ac^am. 

With  that  they  all  began  silently  to  retrace  their  steps,  only 
Kitty  slipped  away  in  front  as  if  to  avoid  embarrassing  questions. 
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Willie  was  very  thoughtful.  Just  as  they  were  comisg  to  the 
door  he  said  to  Adam  iu  a  low,  troubled  voice,  which  he  tried  hard 
to  make  indifferent,  ^  Look  here,  Adam ;  you  haven't  lost  anything 
by  this  row,  and  there  isn't  much  use  in  exposing  her,  is  there? ' 

*  No,'  was  the  reply,  *  but  since  they're  so  fond  I'll  make  them 
marry  and  set  up  house  by  themselves/  With  that  they  entered 
the  kitchen,  where  Aleck,  all  shivering  with  his  bath,  deposited 
the  box  on  the  floor.  A  cheerful  firelight  showed  Kitty,  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  with  abashed  countenance  and  the 
demeanour  of  a  culprit  awaiting  justice,  but  with  heightened 
colour  and  sparkling  eyes — far  bonnier  than  ever,  as  her  old  lover 
could  not  help  thinking. 

*  There's  your  true  blood,'  she  said  to  Adam,  but  pointing  to 
his  son,  *  and  this  has  been  a  fine  night's  work  for  him.  It  began 
with  robbing  you  that's  done  so  much  for  him ;  then  the  sweet- 
heart that  liked  him  so  well  as  to  run  away  with  him  he  left  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  bum ;  and  then  to  draw  his  knife  on  an 
honest  man  !     You'll  never  seek  to  make  me  wed  him  now  ?  * 

'  That  you  shall,  you  shameless  hussy,'  broke  out  her  tmcle. 

*  You're  not  fit  for  Allan,  and  I'm  sure  from  what  I've  seen  this 
night  he  wouldn't  look  at  a  thief.' 

'  No,  I  couldn't  do  that,'  said  Willie  ;  *  but  there's  no  need  for 
me  here,'  and  with  a  sad  and  regretful  countenance  he  was  about 
to  leave  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  burst  of  mischievous  laughter 
from  the  impenitent  but  bewitching  culprit. 

*  It's  Bet's  box,'  she  said. 

*  Bet's  box ! '  said  Aleck ;  and  *  Bet's  box  ! '  echoed  Adam  and 
WilUe. 

*  Aye,  Bet's  box,'  said  Kitty. 

*  Sure  enough  it's  not  my  box,'  said  the  uncle,  dragging,  it  into 
the  light ;  *  it's  the  same  size,  but  not  the  colour.  But  whatever 
is  making  it  so  heavy  ? ' 

That  was  soon  discovered.  The  red-headed  servant-girl  came 
forward  with  a  smile  on  her  gaping  mouth  that  suggested  the  part 
she  had  taken  in  the  trick.     *  There's  a  stone  of  shot,'  she  said, 

*  and  there's  the  horseshoes  from  the  backyard,  and  there's  the 
rusty  keys  that  used  to  lie  in  the  stable,  and  here's  my  old  petti- 
coats stuffed  in  to  keep  them  from  jingling,  and,'  she  added, '  the 
weights  and  the  flat-iron  ! ' 

*  By  George ! '  said  Willie,  *  he  must  have  meant  to  start  a 
pack.     Would  you  have  stabbed  me  to  save  that  dirt? ' 

*  He  didn't  know  what  it  was,'  answered  for  him  Kitty.   *  I  just 
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wanted  to  try  Ms  mettle,  so  I  put  this  box  in  the  room  of  the  other 
one,  and  it's  back  in  its  place  now,  neither  touched  nor  opened.' 

'  I'm  glad  o'  that,  lass,'  said  the  old  publican,  and  though  there 
was  not  much  in  the  words,  there  was  a  something  in  the  voice 
that  made  them  sink  deep.  *  It  would  have  been  a  bad  day  for  me 
when  I  found  you  turning  against  me.  But,  Willie,  lad,  if  you 
want  to  catch  this  skittish  filly,  you'd  better  be  quick.  Down  to 
the  minister's  you  go  to-morrow  and  get  your  names  asked  ;  and 
as  for  you,  you  lubberly  sumph,  after  making  a  fool  of  yourself 
like  that  what's  to  come  of  you  ? ' 

*  Marry  him  to  Bet,'  suggested  Kitty. 

*  The  very  ticket ! '  returned  her  uncle.  '  Will  you  have  him. 
Bet?' 

*  Aye,  that  will  I,'  said  the  laconic  maid. 

*  You'll  go  down  to  the  minister's  as  well,  then,'  said  Adam  to 
Aleck ;  *  and  now,  lass,  bring  us  a  drop  o'  that  brandy,  and  put 
the  kettle  on  and  bring  the  sugar,  and  we'll  christen  the  bargain.' 

So  a  few  weeks  afterwards  there  were  two  weddings  in  Black- 
ford, and  when  the  lads  of  the  village  *  roped '  Willie  Allan  he 
gave  them  a  whole  half-sovereign  to  drink,  and  was  therefore 
allowed  to  enter  the  croft-house  with  a  thunderstorm  of  cheers  ; 
but  when  they  did  the  same  thing  to  Aleck  he  morosely  cut  the 
rope  with  a  knife,  and  that  is  why  he  has  been  so  unlucky  ever 
since ;  for  if  you  go  to  Blackford  now  you  will  find  the  croft-house 
to  be  the  neatest,  prettiest,  nicest  house  there,  while  ever  since 
old  Adam's  death,  which  happened  many  years  ago,  the  *  Red  Lion ' 
has  been  so  squalid  and  dirty  and  disreputable,  that  the  Marquis 
has  serious  thoughts  of  taking  away  the  licence  and  turning  it  into 
a  butcher's  shop. 

P.  Anderson  Graham. 
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'Lu  PSehe  aux  Goujons/ 

TWENTY  yeaxs  ago  each  poplar  that  fringed  the  streams  of 
rural  France  shaded  its  gudgeon-fisher.  Now,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, the  trees  have  been  felled  to  make  room  for  factories.  Will 
factories  also  destroy  the  fishers  ?  This  is  no  frivolous  question, 
but  one  that  might  interest  the  profoundest  social  plulosopber. 
National  pastimes  are  the  index  and  the  school  of  national  character. 
*  Sport,'  *  Hig-life,'  *  Grand  Match  au  Grand  Trot,*  are  exotics, 
carefully  nurtured  in  Paris,  but  not  yet  acclimatised  in  France. 
It  is  not  in  that  garish  caravansary,  where  morals,  habits,  tastes 
are  cosmopolitan,  that  the  natural  Frenchman  is  found.  The 
national  pastime  is  the  peche  aux  goujons ;  and  by  it  is  formed, 
and  in  it  is  most  faithfully  represented,  the  best  side  of  the 
national  character. 

As  gudgeon-fishers,  the  good  people  of  the  provinces  learn 
simplicity  in  their  pleasures,  practise  frugality  and  patience,  are 
trained  to  be  content  with  little,  to  make  the  most  of  everything. 
Who  but  gudgeon-fishers  would  spit  a  frog,  fry  a  minnow,  or  roast 
a  wren  ?  But  the  influence  of  the  sport  extends  beyond  the 
culinary  art:  it  is  social  and  moral.  The  French  country 
gentleman  is  the  pedigree  gudgeon-fisher.  He  lives,  without 
display  or  pretence,  the  simple  frugal  life  of  our  forefathers.  He 
maintains  no  costly  staff  of  gardeners,  for  he  requires  no  forcing- 
pits  or  hot-houses — he  is  content,  as  were  our  ancestors,  with  a 
wilderness  of  inexpensive,  hardy  flowers ;  he  has  no  expanse  of 
trimly  shaven  lawn  round  his  house,  but  tethers  his  cows  or  folds 
his  sheep  under  his  drawing-room  windows.  If  he  has  a  taste  for 
landscape  gardening,  he  cultivates  it  cheaply  by  clipping  the  back 
of  his  poodle.  He  preserves  no  game,  for  the  Gallic  sportsman 
does  not  despise  the  tom-tit,  and  values  the  rouge-gorge  as  a 
prize.  He  drives  the  one-horse  hooded  shay  of  our  grandfathers, 
drawn  by  a  sturdy  animal  not  unacquainted  with  the  plough. 
He  vies  in  no  ruinous  expense  with  wealthier  compatriots  at 
Trouville  or  lea  Eaux  ;  if  he  visits  Paris  he  goes  as  a  countryman. 
The  furniture  of  his  house  is  old,  but  it  has  that  faded  air  which 
is    bien   distingue;  he   leaves    lacquer    and    novelties  to  the 
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parvenus.  He  does  not  dress  his  servants  better  than  himself : 
he  pays  no  bills  for  cockades,  liveries,  or  powder ;  Alphonse  is  his 
butler,  groom,  and  gardener. 

It  is  from  the  jpeche  aiix  goujons  that  the  rural  shopkeeper 
learnt  the  motto  *  au  gaffiie-petit '  which  is  the  canon  of  his  trade. 
He  apportions  his  family  to  his  income ;  his  quiver  is  never  so 
full  that  he  is  forced  into  fraud.  His  pleasures  are  domestic ;  his 
dissipation  is  the  cafe,  where  two  lumps  of  sugar  give  him  a  keener 
interest  in  his  game  than  the  bet  for  which  the  British  shop-boy 
robs  the  till.  It  is  the  piche  aux  goujons  which  taught  the 
peasant  to  neglest  no  coign  of  possible  vantage,  to  utilise  every 
ledge  of  rock,  to  cultivate  to  perfection  every  barleycorn  of  soil, 
to  collect  the  droppings  of  his  cattle  as  carefully  as  the  gold- 
seeker  sifts  sand  for  ore.  Natiu'e  is  bountiful  to  him,  but  he  does 
not  squander  her  largess.  He  himself,  his  wife,  his  cow,  his 
dog,  are  beasts  of  draught  and  of  burden ;  the  babe  in  arms  is  a 
herder  of  flocks  and  knitter  of  hose;  the  puff-ball  puppy  is 
trained  to  guard  its  master's  property ;  even  the  animals  learn  to 
eat  within  their  tether.  As  gudgeon-fishers  the  industrial  classes 
have  learnt  to  live  on  food  which  the  British  pauper  throws  to  the 
pigs,  to  fiure  meagrely  and  dress  cheaply  in  order  to  save  a  farthing. 
Prodigal  of  nothing  but  their  labour,  sparing  of  everything  but 
themselves,  they  toil  the  live-long  day  for  infinitesimal  rewards. 
If  wealth  be  attained,  they  neither  slacken  their  exertions  nor 
increase  their  expenditure.  They  still  don  the  blouse,  whose  purple 
patches  are  more  honourable  to  them  than  the  gaudy  quarterings 
with  which  heralds  adorn  the  coats  of  our  successful  traders.  The 
women  wear  their  simple  caps  rather  than  affect  those  Parisian 
novelties  which,  on  the  heads  of  our  fellow-countrywomen,  are 
often  as  grotesque  as  the  embrace  bestowed  by  Titania  on  the 
cheek  of  Bottom.  It  is  wiser  to  stick  to  your  native  garb  than, 
like  the  unadulterated  savage,  to  clap  a  cocked-hat  on  your  head, 
thrust  your  legs  through  the  arms  of  a  dress-coat,  and  imagine 
yourself  clad  in  the  fashion. 

The  national  pastime  spreads  its  influence  wide  and  deep. 
From  the  p&che  aux  goujons  Frenchmen  acquire  that  fecundity 
of  small  talk  which  we  grudgingly  envy ;  no  Englishman  opens 
his  mouth  unless  he  thinks  he  has  hooked  a  salmon.  The  facts 
on  which  French  historians  build  their  edifices  are  often  meagre, 
but  as  the  friture  of  gudgeons  is  incomparable,  so  is  their 
power  of  generalisation  unsurpassed.  It  is  in  the  national  sport 
that  Frenchmen  rid  themselves  of  those  burdens  so  grievous  to 
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the  English,  the  personal  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  mauvaise 
honte,  whether  its  source  is  false  dignity,  self-consciousness,  or 
conceit.  Neither  can  be  retained  by  one  who  sits  on  a  wall  in  a 
public  highway,  surrounded  by  a  freely  criticising  crowd,  fishing 
for  gudgeon  between  two  barelegged  gamins  more  successful  than 
himself.  It  is  this  jostling  of  }oung  and  old,  rags  and  respecta- 
bility, this  juxtaposition  of  the  solemn  and  the  trifling,  the 
dignified  and  the  mean,  that  promotes  the  kindly  feeling  of  mnd 
classes,  keeps  the  grandr^ire  in  touch  with  the  bih^  and  breeds 
that  contempt  for  appearances  which  enables  Frenchmen  to  enjoy 
themselves  freely,  express  emotion  unrestrainedly,  enter  into 
simple  pleasures,  and  walk  in  processions  without  the  mien  of 
criminals.  Why  should  the  only  emotion  which  the  Englishman 
allows  himself  to  express  in  public  be  his  ill-temper  ?  To  all  but 
gudgeon-fishers  there  is  a  ludicrous  aspect  to  the  sport.  '  Cesar ' 
and  *  IMinos,'  and  all  the  pompous  panoply  of  the  Grallic  chasse 
are  required  to  massacre  a  wren  ;  to  land  a  gudgeon  the  fisherman 
equips  himself  with  the  mast  of  ^  some  tall  ammiral,'  and  tackle 
capable  of  holding  Leviathan  himself.  In  the  same  way  the  cats- 
meat  man  proclaims  his  wares  with  the  fanfarannade  of  trumpets 
which  might  herald  the  triumphant  entry  of  a  conquering  hero, 
and  the  man  of  letters  is  often  a^  solemnly  grandiloquent  in  his 
preface  as  he  is  insignificant  in  his  sequel.  *  By  the  beard  of  ihe 
Prophet — figs '  is  an  unexpected  contrast  between  peroration  and 
exordium  which  is  rivalled  every  minute  in  French  real  life,  and 
at  least  every  hour  in  French  literature.  But  natives  see  no  in- 
congruity, for  all  are  at  heart  and  by  birth  gudgeon-fishers.  The 
prize  of  the  national  pastime  is  small,  but  the  Frenchman  knows 
that  life  is  made  up  of  a  friture  of  insignificant  pleasures,  and 
that  things  are  really  what  they  seem  to  their  owner.  He  calls 
the  solitary  box-tree  in  its  green  tub,  by  the  side  of  which  he  takes 
his  cofiFee,  a  *  bosquet  de  verdure ' ;  he  describes  his  square  yard  of 
garden,  with  its  grim/  wall,  its  dusty  pear-tree,  its  miniature  bed 
of  dahlias,  as  a  *  vaste  jardin  d'agrSment ' ;  with  childish  eager- 
ness he  solicits  your  appreciation  of  their  beauties.  To  him  they 
are  what  he  says ;  he  prizes  them  not  at  their  material,  but  9t 
their  relative,  value.  He  has  fathomed  the  true  secret  of  happi- 
ness ;  he  is  a  wiser  philosopher  than  the  man  who  sneers.  At  least 
he  is  no  hypocrite,  like  the  Englishman  who  contemptuously  styles 
his  rural  palace  *  my  little  bachelor  box  in  the  country,'  and  would 
be  furious  if  taken  at  his  word. 

The  taste  for  gudgeon-fishing  is  either  natural  or  acquired.   It 
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is  not  the  birthright  of  Englishmen.  To  our  heroes  of  the 
Matterhom  the  achievements  of  the  Club  Alpin  Franjais  in  the 
Vosges  or  Auvergne  appear  frivolous.  What  is  true  of  the 
English  mountaineer  is  true  of  the  nation  generally.  But  runs 
for  the  gudgeon  bestow  greater  happiness  on  a  greater  number 
than  ladders  for  the  salmon.  Bural  France  is  the  home  and  the 
school  of  gudgeon-fishing ;  yet  by  most  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
the  art  is  as  forgotten  as  its  home  is  unfrequented.  Every  ten- 
dency of  modern  English  society  is  against  the  acquisition  of  the 
craft.  To  all  who  are  possessed  by  the  unquiet  spirits  of  morbid 
conscientiousness,  the  nineteenth  century,  or  ultra-Protestantism  ; 
to  all  who  find  no  pleasure  in  pursuits  unaccompanied  by  competi- 
tion or  by  danger  ;  to  all  who  hope  to  combat  obesity  by  athletic 
self-mortification  ;  to  all  who  carry  with  them  their  national  pre- 
judices; to  all  who  seek  in  the  comparative  abandon  of  foreign 

*  tahles  cChote '  stepping-stones  to  London  society, — we  would  say, 

*  Away  with  their  rods !  they  are  impostors  ! '  Complete  expatria- 
tion is  the  greatest  element  in  success :  the  gudgeon-fisher  must, 
so  far  as  he  is  capable,  divest  himself  of  his  own  nationality  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  habits  and  customs  of  others.  Haste  or 
ill-temper  are  equally  pernicious :  sudden  jerks  draw  the  deli- 
cate bait  from  the  hook,  and  the  mouths  of  the  fish  are  tender. 
Patience  is  indispensable  ;  yet  the  fisher  must  be  perpetually  alert 
for  a  nibble  and  never  expect  to  catch  a  whale.  To  minds  thus 
constituted  the  sport  affords  that  infinity  of  small  pleasures  which 
constitute  one  infinite  delight,  and  that  perfect  rest  which  re- 
sembles nothing  but  the  nameless  peace  of  a  calm  at  sea  as  day 
dawns.  Nothing  must  be  deemed  a  trifle :  even  the  names  of 
streets  are  not  to  be  treated  as  insignificant.  The  true  gudgeon- 
fisher  is  prepared  to  sip  honey  with  the  bourdon  blanc^  to  caper 
with  the  chhvrea  qui  dansenty  to  caracole  with  the  quatre  fils 
d'Aymon,  to  hunt  Huguenots  in  the  rue  dea  Renardsj  or  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds  with  the  chapeaux  violettes.  A  path, 
deeply  worn  in  the  rock,  diapered  by  the  sharply  cut  shadows  of 
the  plane-trees  that  form  its  meagre  avenue,  winds  up  the  hill 
from  the  river  under  a  ruined  feudal  tower.  The  surroundings 
are  peaceful.  A  wrinkled  sibyl,  distaff  in  hand,  herds  her  solitary 
goat  on  the  scanty  grass  at  its  side ;  a  priest,  his  soutane  under  his 
arm,  his  thumb  in  the  half-closed  breviary,  murmurs  his  midday 
prayers  as  he  descends  its  windings ;  groups  of  busy  peasant- 
women  come  and  go ;  behind  is  heard  the  rhythmic  fall  of  the  flail, 
below  the  sharp  rataplan  of  the  bats  of  the  washerwomen.     The 
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true  gudgeon-fisher,  sitting  among  the  chirruping  grasshoppers 
on  the  edge  of  the  well-worn  path,  must  be  able  to  call  up  the 
past  with  the  present.  His  contemplations  will  have  something 
of  the  airy  lightness  of  a  chAJUau  en  Espagne  and  something  of 
the  substantiality  of  a  ^  compact  well-built  tenement.'  If  his 
interests  lie  in  the  remoter  past,  the  dismantled  castle  will  help 
him  to  figure  to  himself  the  darker  side  of  mediseval  life,  or  the 
H6tel  de  la  Haute  Mhre  Dieu  or  De  VImage,  under  whose 
shelter  he  has  slept,  will  aid  him  to  realise  its  softer  aspect, 
when  men  relied  in  their  journeys  on  their  unseen  Protector  rather 
than  on  the  hand  of  science.  If  his  tastes  are  more  modem, 
most  of  the  features  of  rural  England  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  before  his  eyes.  The  smock  is  replaced  by  the  blouse ;  but 
the  hedgeless  expanse,  diversified  by  small  patches  of  different 
crops ;  the  cattle  tethered  on  the  turf-balks  ;  the  mud-built  heath 
or  straw-thatched  cottages,  gathered  together  in  little  groups  and 
marked  by  tufbs  of  trees ;  the  families,  from  the  grand&ther 
downwards,  working  together  on  their  plots;  the  domestic  in- 
dustries of  spinning  and  weaving ;  the  rudely  fashioned  home- 
made implements ;  the  musical  recitative  with  which  the  oxen  are 
encouraged  at  their  labour, — ^all  recall  the  days  when  every  rood 
of  land  maintained  its  man,  and  the  ploughboy,  not  the  steam- 
engine,  whistled  *  o'er  the  furrowed  land.' 

But  though  natural  gudgeon-fishers  are  now  rare  in  England, 
they  may  be  trained  by  education.  Never  did  the  nation  more 
imperatively  need  to  revive  the  lost  art  or  practise  the  forgotten 
craft.  No  class  in  society  has  escaped  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  pursuit  of  big  game.  Wealth  becomes  every  day  more  con- 
centrated in  fewer  hands ;  sport  and  other  pleasures  of  life  are 
restricted  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  largely  for  their  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  matrimonial  market  is  ruined,  and  the  British  matron 
sits  woebegone  by  the  stream  of  life  holding  her  gaff  idle  in  her 
hands;  in  their  race  for  riches  our  shopkeepers  have  provoked 
the  competition  of  co-operative  stores,  and  our  manu&cturers 
have  tarnished  their  commercial  reputation  by  the  substitution  of 
shoddy  for  broadcloth.  It  is  on  the  rural  squirearchy  that  the 
evil  consequences  have  told  with  most  severity.  The  fall  of  rents 
finds  them  engaged  in  a  ruinous  competition  which  has  strained 
their  resources  to  the  utmost.  They  have  no  suiplus  to  expend  on 
their  estates,  no  reserve  from  which  to  meet  a  period  of  distress. 
The  rural  frog  bursts  in  the  effort  to  inflate  himself  to  the  size  of 
the  civic  ox.     Our  landed  aristocracy  have  ceased  to  repose  ou 
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their  legacy  of  centuries — ^their  inherited  ease  of  manner,  their 
established  position,  their  inbred  refinement,  their  hereditary 
acres,  their  ancestral  tenantry.  These  things  are  valueless  if  they 
do  not  enable  their  owners  to  despise  salmon  and  fish  for  gudgeon, 
to  receive  their  guests  in  faded  drawing-rooms,  to  drive  in  anti- 
quated carriages,  to  wear  the  same  velvet  at  successive  parties,  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  absurd  expenses  of  fashionable  schools, 
to  practise  economies  that  Sir  Grorgias  Midas  dare  not  attempt. 
But  the  landed  gentry  have  surrendered  their  natural  advantages 
to  fight  on  ground,  chosen  by  their  rivals,  where  their  own  defeat 
is  inevitable.  They  engage  in  a  fatal  campaign  of  social  expendi- 
ture which  necessarily  throws  the  lead  into  the  richest  hands. 
The  result  to  themselves  and  society  generally  is  ruinous.  Nothing 
will  save  them  but  gudgeon-fishing.  Meanwhile  society  is  no 
longer  headed  by  an  *  aristocracy  tempered  by  epigram,'  but  by  a 
*  plutocracy  modified  by  accident.'  Our  new  leaders,  flung  into 
positions  above  their  education  or  their  hopes,  are  unfit  to  enjoy  the 
simpler  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  In  a  display  of  fireworks 
they  may  pass  muster :  gb'tter  and  finery  may  distract  attention 
from  their  shortcomings.  The  result  is  that  an  absurd  standard 
of  living,  measured  by  the  expenses  of  the  wealthiest,  has  been 
created,  a  taste  for  lavish  entertainments  stimulated,  too  fastidious 
to  tolerate  plainer  fare,  and  a  restless  craving  for  excitement 
fostered,  which  revolts  against  the  necessary  monotony  of  a  simple 
Ufe. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  back  the  social  clock ;  but,  when  one 
hand  has  been  forced  back,  the  other  must  follow,  or  the  machine 
will  go  to  pieces.  Much  is  talked  about  *  salmonising '  the 
Thames;  what  is  really  wanted  is  to  stock  it  with  gudgeon. 
Establish  an  inspector  of  gudgeon-fisheries  in  the  place  of  the 
guardians  of  our  salmon,  revive  throughout  the  country  the 
j9lcA«  aux  goujonSj  and  less  will  be  heard  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion, shoddy  manufacturers,  paralysis  of  industry,  and  more  con- 
fidence will  be  felt  in  the  proposed  experiment  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors. 

B.  E.  Prothero. 
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The  Third  Time. 


I. 

IF  Harry  Lewin  had  never  come  to  Stoke  PeverU,  Edie  Meredith 
would  certainly  have  married  her  cousin  Evan. 
For  Evan  Meredith  was  the  sort  of  man  that  any  girl  of  Edie*s 
temperament  might  very  easily  fall  in  love  with.  Tall,  handsome, 
with  delicate,  clear-cut  Celtic  face,  piercing  yet  pensive  black 
Welsh  eyes,  and  the  true  Cymric  gifts  of  music  and  poetry,  Evan 
Meredith  had  long  been  his  pretty  cousin's  prime  favourite  among 
all  the  young  men  of  all  Herefordshire.  She  had  danced  with 
him  over  and  over  again  at  every  county  ball ;  she  had  talked 
with  him  incessantly  at  every  lawn-tennis  match  and  garden- 
party  ;  she  had  whispered  to  him  quietly  on  the  sofa  in  the  far 
comer  while  distinguished  amateurs  were  hammering  away  con- 
scientiously at  the  grand  piano ;  and  all  the  world  of  Hereford- 
shire took  it  for  granted  that  young  Mr.  Meredith  and  his  second 
cousin  were,  in  the  delightfully  vague  slang  of  society,  *  almost 
engaged.' 

Suddenly,  like  a  flaming  meteor  across  the  quiet  evening 
skies,  Harry  Lewin  burst  in  all  his  dashing  splendour  upon  the 
peaceful  and  limited  Herefordshire  horizon.  He  came  from  that 
land  of  golden  i)ossibilities,  Australia:  but  he  was  Irish  by 
descent,  and  his  father  had  sent  him  young  to  Eton  and  Oxford, 
where  he  picked  up  the  acquaintance  of  everybody  worth  know- 
ing, and  a  suflScient  knowledge  of  things  in  general  to  pass  with 
brilliant  success  in  English  society.  In  his  vacations,  having  no 
home  of  his  own  to  go  to,  he  had  loitered  about  half  the  capitals 
and  spas  of  Europe,  so  that  Vichy  and  Carlsbad,  Monte  Carlo  and 
Spezzia,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  were  almost  as  familiar  to 
him  as  London  and  Scarborough.  Nobody  knew  exactly  what  his 
father  had  been :  some  said  a  convict,  some  a  gold-miner,  some  a 
bush-ranger;  but  whatever  he  was,  he  was  at  least  exceedingly 
rich,  and  money  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  quite  as  well  and  as 
eflfectually  as  charity.  When  Harry  Lewin  came  into  his  splendid 
property  at  his  father's  death,  and  purchased  the  insolvent  Lord 
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Tiiitem's  old  estate  at  Stoke  Feveril,  half  the  girls  and  all  the 
mothers  in  the  whole  of  Herefordshire  rose  at  once  to  a  fever  of 
anxiety  in  their  desire  to  know  upon  which  of  the  marriageable 
young  women  of  the  county  the  wealthy  new-comer  would  finally 
bestow  himself  in  holy  matrimouy. 

There  was  only  one  girl  in  the  Stoke  district  who  never 
appeared  in  the  slightest  degree  flattered  or  fluttered  by  Harry 
Lewin's  polite  attentions,  and  that  girl  was  Edie  Meredith. 
Though  she  was  only  the  country  doctor's  daughter — *  hardly  in 
our  set  at  all,  you  know,'  the  county  people  said  depreciatingly — 
she  had  no  desire  to  be  the  mistress  of  Peveril  Court,  and  she  let 
Harry  Lewin  see  pretty  clearly  that  she  didn't  care  the  least  in 
the  world  for  that  distinguished  honour. 

It  was  at  a  garden  party  at  Stoke  Peveril  Rectory  that  Edie 
Meredith  met  one  afternoon  her  cousin  Evan  and  the  rich  young 
Irish-Australian.  Harry  Lewin  had  stood  talking  to  her  with  his 
easy  jaunty  manner,  so  perfectly  self-possessed,  so  full  of  Irish 
courtesy  and  Etonian  readiness,  when  Evan  Meredith,  watching 
them  half  angrily  out  of  his  dark  Welsh  eyes  from  the  comer  by 
the  laburnum-tree,  walked  slowly  over  to  interrupt  their  tete-a- 
tite  of  set  purpose.  He  chose  certainly  an  awkward  moment : 
for  his  earnest  serious  face  and  figure  showed  to  ill  ad  vantage  just 
then  and  there  beside  the  light-hearted  cheery  young  Oxonian's. 
Edie  fancied  as  he  strolled  up  to  her  that  she  had  never  seen 
her  cousin  Evan  look  so  awkward,  so  countrified,  and  so  awfully 
Welsh.  (On  the  border  counties,  to  look  like  a  Welshman  is  of 
course  almost  criminal.)  She  wondered  she  had  overlooked  till 
now  the  fact  that  his  was  distinctly  a  local  and  rustic  sort  of 
handsomeness.  He  looked  like  a  Herefordshire  squireen  gentle- 
man, while  Harry  Lewin,  with  his  Trith  chivalry  and  his  Oxford 
confidence,  looked  like  a  cosmopolitan  and  a  man  of  society. 

As  Evan  came  up,  glancing  blackly  at  him  from  under  his 
dark  eyebrows,  Harry  Lewin  moved  away  carelessly,  raising  his 
hat  and  strolling  oflF  as  if  quite  unconcerned,  to  make  way  for  the 
new-comer.  Evan  nodded  to  him  a  distant  nod,  and  then  turned 
to  his  cousin  Edie. 

*  You've  been  talking  a  great  deal  with  that  fellow  Lewin,'  he 
said  sharply,  almost  angrily,  glancing  straight  at  her  with  his 
big  black  eyes. 

Edie  was  annoyed  at  the  apparent  a'j-umption  of  a  right  to 
criticise  her.  *  Mr.  Lewin's  a  very  agreeable  man,'  she  answered 
quietly,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  his  angry  tone.    *  I 
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always  like  to  have  a  chat  with  him,  Evan.  He's  been  every- 
where and  knows  all  about  everything — Paris  and  Vienna,  and  I 
don't  know  where.  So  very  different,  of  course,  from  our  Stoke 
young  men,  who've  never  been  anywhere  in  their  whole  lives 
beyond  Bristol  or  Hereford.' 

*  Bristol  and  Hereford  are  much  better  places,  I've  no  doubt, 
for  a  man  to  be  brought  up  in  than  Paris  or  Vienna,'  Evan  Mere- 
dith retorted  hastily,  the  hot  blood  flushing  up  at  once  into  his 
dusky  cheek.  *  But  as  you  seem  to  be  so  very  much  taken  up 
with  your  new  admirer,  Edie,  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  I  happened 
at  such  an  unpropitious  moment  to  break  in  upon  your  conversa- 
tion.' 

*  So  am  I,'  Edie  answered,  quietly  and  with  emphasis. 

She  hardly  meant  it,  though  she  was  vexed  with  Evan ;  but 
Evan  took  her  immediately  at  her  word.  Without  another 
syllable  he  raised  his  hat,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  her 
standing  there  alone,  at  some  little  distance  from  her  mother,  by 
the  edge  of  the  oval  grass-plot.  It  was  an  awkward  position  for 
a  girl  to  be  left  in — for  everybody  would  have  seen  that  Evan  had 
retired  in  high  dudgeon — ^had  not  Harry  Lewin  promptly  per- 
ceived it,  and  with  quiet  tact  managed  to  return  quite  casually 
to  her  side,  and  walk  back  with  her  to  her  mother's  protection,  so 
as  to  hide  at  once  her  confusion  and  her  blushes.  As  for  Evan, 
he  wandered  off  moodily  by  himself  among  the  lilacs  and  arbutus 
bushes  of  the  lower  shrubbery. 

He  had  been  pacing  up  and  down  there  alone  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  nursing  his  wrath  and  jealousy  in  his  angry  heart,  when 
he  saw  between  the  lilac  branches  on  the  upper  walk  the  flash  of 
Edie's  pretty  white  dress,  followed  behind  at  a  discreet  distance 
by  the  rustle  of  Mrs.  Meredith's  black  satin.  Edie  was  walking 
in  front  with  Harry  Lewin,  and  Mrs.  Meredith,  attempting  vainly 
to  affect  a  becoming  interest  in  the  rector's  conversation,  was 
doing  the  proprieties  at  twenty  paces. 

As  they  passed,  Evan  Meredith  heard  Harry  Lewin's  voice 
murmuring  something  in  a  soft,  gentle,  persuasive  flow,  not  a 
word  of  which  he  could  catch  individually,  though  the  general 
accent  and  intonation  showed  him  at  once  that  Harry  was 
pleading  earnestly  with  his  cousin  Edie.  Evan  could  have 
written  her  verses — pretty  enough  verses,  too— by  the  foolscap 
ream ;  but  though  he  had  the  Welsh  gift  of  rhyme,  he  hadn't  the 
Irish  gift  of  fluency  and  eloquence  ;  and  he  knew  in  his  own 
heart  that  be  could  never  have  poured  forth  to  any  woman  such  a 
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steady,  long,  impassioned  flood  of  earnest  solicitation  as  Harry 
Lewin  was  that  moment  evidently  pouring  forth  to  his  cousin 
Edie.  He  held  his  breath  in  silent  expectation,  and  waited  ten 
whole  endless  seconds — a  long  eternity — to  catch  the  tone  of 
Edie's  answer. 

Instead  of  the  mere  tone,  he  caught  distinctly  the  very  words 
of  that  low  soft  musical  reply.  Edie  murmured  after  a  slight 
pause :  *  No,  no,  Mr.  Lewin,  I  must  not — I  cannot.  I  do  not  love 
you.' 

Evan  Meredith  waited  for  no  more.  He  knew  partly  from 
that  short  but  ominous  pause,  and  still  more  from  the  half-hearted, 
hesitating  way  in  which  the  nominal  refusal  was  faintly  spoken, 
that  his  cousin  Edie  would  sooner  or  later  accept  his  rival.  He 
walked  away,  fiercely  indignant,  and  going  home,  sat  down  to  his 
desk,  and  wrote  at  white-heat  an  angry  letter,  beginning  simply 
*  Edith  Meredith,'  in  which  he  released  her  formally  and  uncon- 
ditionally from  the  engagement  which  both  of  them  declared  had 
never  existed. 

Whether  bis  letter  expedited  Harry  Lewin's  wooing  or  not,  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  end  Evan  Meredith's  judgment  was 
approved  by  the  result;  and  before  the  next  Christmas  came 
round  again,  Edie  was  married  to  Harry  Lewin,  and  duly  installed 
as  mistress  of  Peveril  Court. 

IL 

The  first  three  months  of  Edie  Lewin's  married  life  passed 
away  happily  and  pleasantly.  Harry  was  always  kindness  itself 
to  her ;  and  as  she  saw  more  of  him,  bhe  found  in  him  what  she 
had  not  anticipated,  an  unsuspected  depth  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose. She  bad  thought  him  at  first  a  brilliant,  dashing,  clever 
Irishman ;  she  discovered  upon  nearer  view  that  he  had  something 
more  within  him  than  mere  showy  external  qualities.  He  was 
deeply  in  love  with  her :  he  respected  and  admired  her :  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  manly  chivalry  of  demeanour  towards  his  wife 
there  was  a  certain  indefinable  air  of  self-restraint  and  constant 
watchfulness  over  his  own  actions  which  Edie  noticed  with  some 
little  wifely  pride  and  pleasure.  She  had  not  married  a  mere 
handsome  rich  young  fellow ;  she  had  married  a  man  of  character 
and  determination. 

About  three  months  after  their  marriage  Harry  Lewin  was 
called  away  for  the  first  time  to  leave  his  bride.  An  unexpected 
letter  from  bis  lawyer  in  London — immediate  business — those 
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bothering  Australian  shares  and  companies  I  Wonld  Edie  forgive 
him  ?  He  would  run  up  for  the  day  only,  starting  early  and 
getting  back  late  the  same  night.  It's  a  long  run  from  Stoke  to 
London,  but  you  can  just  manage  it  if  you  fit  your  trains  with 
dexterous  ingenuity.  So  Harry  went,  and  Edie  was  left  alone,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  in  the  big  rooms  of  Peveril  Court  for  a 
whole  day. 

That  very  afternoon  Evan  Meredith  and  his  &ther  happened 
to  call.  It  was  Evan's  first  visit  to  the  bride,  for  he  couldn't 
somehow  make  up  his  mind  to  see  her  earlier.  He  was  subdued, 
silent,  constrained,  regretful,  but  he  said  nothing  in  allusion  to 
the  past — nothing  but  praise  of  the  Peveril  Court  gprounds,  the 
beauty  of  the  house,  the  charm  of  the  surroundings,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  old  Romneys  and  Sir  Joshuas. 

^  You  have  a  lovely  place,  Edie,'  he  said,  hesitating  a  second 
before  he  spoke  the  old  familiar  name,  but  bringing  it  out  quite 
naturally  at  last.  ^  And  your  husband  ?  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
— the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again.' 

Edie  coloured.  *  He  has  gone  up  to  town  to-day,'  she  answered 
simply. 

^ By  himself?' 

*  By  himself,  Evan.' 

Evan  Meredith  coughed  uneasily,  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
silent  look  which  said  more  plainly  than  words  could  have  said  it, 

*  Already ! ' 

*  He  will  be  back  this  evening,'  Edie  went  on  apologetically, 
answering  aloud  his  unspoken  thought.  *  I — I'm  sorry  he  isn't 
here  to  see  you,  Evan.' 

*  I'm  sorry  too,  very  sorry,'  Evan  answered  with  a  half-stifled 
sigh.  He  didn't  mean  to  let  her  see  the  ideas  that  were  passing 
through  his  mind;  but  his  quick,  irrepressible  Celtic  nature 
allowed  the  internal  emotions  to  peep  out  at  once  through  the 
thin  cloak  of  that  conventionally  polite  expression  of  regret. 
Edie  knew  he  meant  he  was  very  sorry  that  Harry  should  have 
gone  away  so  soon  and  left  her. 

That  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  as  Edie,  sitting  alone  in  the 
blue  drawing-room,  was  beginning  to  wonder  when  Harry's  dog- 
cart would  be  heard  rolling  briskly  up  the  front  avenue,  there 
came  a  sudden  double  rap  at  the  front  door,  and  the  servant 
brought  in  a  sealed  telegram.  Edie  tore  it  open  with  some 
misgiving.      It   was  not    from    Harry.     She    read    it    hastily: 

*  From  Proprietor,  Norton's  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  to  jVLts. 
Lewin,  Peveril  Court,  Stoke  Peveril,  Herefordshire.    Mr.  Lewin 
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unfortunately  detained  in  town  by  urgent  business.  He  will  not 
be  able  to  return  before  to-morrow.' 

Edie  laid  down  the  telegram  with  a  sinking  heart.  In  itself 
there  was  nothing  so  very  strange  in  Harry's  being  detained  by 
business ;  men  are  always  being  detained  by  business ;  she  knew 
it  was  a  way  they  had,  a  masculine  peculiarity.  But  why  had  not 
Harry  telegraphed  himself?  Why  had  he  left  the  proprietor  of 
Norton's  Hotel  to  telegraph  for  him  ?  Why  was  he  at  Norton's 
Hotel  at  all  ?  And  if  he  really  was  there,  why  could  he  not  have 
written  the  telegram  himself  ?  It  was  very  mysterious,  perplexing, 
and  inexplicable.  Tears  came  into  Edie's  eyes,  and  she  sat  long 
looking  at  the  flimsy  pink  Government  paper,  as  if  the  mere 
inspection  of  the  hateful  message  would  help  her  to  make  out  the 
meaning  of  the  enclosed  mystery. 

Soon  the  question  began  to  occur  to  her,  What  should  she  do 
for  the  night's  arrangements  ?  Peveril  Court  was  so  big  and 
lonely ;  she  hated  the  idea  of  stopping  there  alone.  Should  she 
have  out  the  carriage  and  drive  round  to  spend  the  night  as  of 
old  at  her  mother's  ?  But  no ;  it  was  late,  and  the  servants  would 
think  it  so  very  odd  of  her.  People  would  talk  about  it ;  they 
would  say  Harry  had  stopped  away  from  her  unexpectedly,  and 
that  she  had  gone  back  in  a  pique  to  her  own  home.  Young 
wives,  she  knew,  are  always  doing  those  foolish  things,  and  always 
regretting  them  afterwards  when  they  find  the  whole  county 
magnifying  the  molehill  into  a  veritable  mountain.  Much  as  she 
dreaded  it,  she  must  spend  the  night  alone  in  that  big  bedroom 
— the  haunted  bedroom  where  the  last  of  the  Peverils  died. 
Poor  little  Edie !  with  her  simple,  small,  village  ways,  she  hated 
that  great  rambling  house,  and  all  its  halls  and  staircases  and 
corridors !  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  She  went  tearfully  up 
to  her  own  room,  and  flung  herself  without  undressing  on  the 
great  bed  with  the  heavy  crimson  tapestry  hangings. ' 

There  she  lay  all  night,  tossing  and  turning,  crying  and  won- 
dering, dozing  off  at  times  and  starting  up  again  fitfiilly,  but  never 
putting  out  the  candles  on  the  dressing-table,  which  had  burned 
away  deep  in  the  sockets  by  the  time  morning  began  to  peep 
through  the  grey  Venetians  of  the  east  window. 

III. 

Next  morning  Evan  Meredith  heard  accidentally  that  Harry 
Lewin  had  stopped  for  the  night  in  London,  and  had  telegraphed  im- 
expectedly  to  Edie  that  he  had  been  detained  in  town  on  business. 
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Evan  shook  his  head  with  an  ominous  look.  ^  Poor  child,'  he 
said  to  himself  pityingly ;  ^  she  would  marry  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Paris  and  Vienna ! ' 

And  when  Harry  came  back  that  evening  by  the  late  train, 
Evan  Meredith  was  loitering  casually  by  the  big  iron  gates  of 
Peveril  Court  to  see  whether  Edie's  husband  was  really  returning. 

There  was  a  very  grave  and  serious  look  on  Harry's  face  that 
surprised  and  somewhat  disconcerted  Evan.  He  somehow  felt 
that  Harry's  expression  was  not  that  of  a  careless,  dissipated 
fellow,  and  he  said  to  himself,  this  time  a  little  less  confidently : 
*  Perhaps  after  all  I  may  have  been  misjudging  him.' 

Edie  was  standing  to  welcome  her  husband  on  the  big  stone 
steps  of  the  old  manor  house.  He  stepped  from  the  dogcart,  not 
lightly  with  a  spring  as  was  his  usual  wont,  but  slowly  and  almost 
remorsefully,  like  a  man  who  has  some  evil  tidings  to  break  to 
those  he  loves  dearest.  But  he  kissed  Edie  as  tenderly  as  ever — 
even  more  tenderly,  t^he  somehow  imagined ;  and  he  looked  at 
her  with  such  a  genuine  look  of  love  that  Edie  thought  it  was 
well  worth  while  for  him  to  go  away  for  the  sake  of  such  a  delight- 
ful meeting. 

*Well,  darling,'  she  asked,  as  she  went  with  him  into  the 
great  dining-room,  *  why  didn't  you  come  back  to  the  little  wifie, 
as  you  promised  yesterday  ? ' 

Harry  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  not  evasively  or  furtively, 
but  with  a  frank,  open  glance,  and  answered  in  a  very  quiet  voice, 
^  I  was  detained  on  business,  Edie.' 

*  What  business? '  Edie  asked,  a  little  piqued  at  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  answer. 

*  Business  that  absolutely  prevented  me  from  returning,'  Harry 
replied,  with  a  short  air  of  perfect  determination. 

Edie  tried  in  vain  to  get  any  further  detail  out  of  him.  To 
all  her  questions  Harry  only  answered  with  the  one  set  and 
unaltered  formula,  *  I  was  detained  on  important  business.' 

But  when  she  had  asked  him  for  the  fiftieth  time  in  the 
drawing-room  that  evening,  he  said  at  last,  not  at  all  angrily,  but 
very  seriously,  *  It  was  business^  Edie,  closely  connected  with  your 
own  happiness.  If  I  had  returned  last  night,  you  would  have  been 
sorry  for  it,  sooner  or  later.  I  stayed  away  for  your  own  sake, 
darling.     Please  ask  me  no  more  about  it.' 

Edie  couldn't  imagine  what  he  meant;  but  he  spoke  so 
seriously,  and  smoothed  her  hand  with  such  a  tender,  loving 
gesture,  that  she  kissed  him  fervently,  and  brushed  away  the 
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tears  from  her  swimming  eyes  without  letting  him  see  them.  As 
for  Harry,  he  sat  long  looking  at  the  embers  in  the  smouldering 
fire,  and  holding  his  pretty  little  wife's  hand  tight  in  his  without 
uttering  a  single  syllable.  At  last,  just  as  they  were  rising  to  go 
upstairs,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  mantelpiece  as  if  to  steady 
himself,  and  said  very  earnestly,  *  Edie,  with  God's  help,  I  hope 
it  shall  never  occur  again.' 

*What,  Harry  darling?  What  do  you  mean?  What  will 
never  occur  again  ? ' 

He  paused  a  moment.  ^  That  I  should  be  compelled  to  stop 
a  night  away  from  you  unexpectedly,'  he  answered  then  very  slowly. 

And  when  he  had  said  it  he  took  up  the  candle  from  the 
little  side  table  and  walked  away,  with  two  tears  standing  in  his 
eyes,  to  his  own  dressing-room. 

From  that  day  forth  Edie  Lewin  noticed  two  things.  First,  that 
her  husband  seemed  to  love  her  even  more  tenderly  and  deeply 
than  ever.  And  second,  that  his  strange  gravity  and  self- 
restraint  seemed  to  increase  daily  upon  him. 

And  Evan  Meredith,  watching  closely  his  cousin  and  her 
husband,  thought  to  himself  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction — for  he 
was  too  generous  and  too  true  in  his  heart  to  wish  ill  to  his  rival 
— *  After  all,  he  loves  her  truly  ;  he  is  really  in  love  with  her. 
Edie  will  be  rich  now,  and  will  have  a  good  husband.  What 
could  I  ever  have  given  her  compared  to  what  Harry  Lewin  can 
give  her  ?    It  is  better  so.     I  must  not  regret  it.' 

IV. 

For  five  or  six  months  more,  life  passed  as  usual  at  Peveril 
Court,  or  at  Harry  Lewin's  new  town  house  in  Carzon  Street, 
Mayfair.  The  season  came  and  went  pleasantly  enough,  with  its 
round  of  dances,  theatres,  and  dinners  ;  and  in  the  autumn  Edie 
Lewin  found  herself  once  more  back  for  the  shooting  in  dear  old 
Herefordshire.  Harry  was  always  by  her  side,  the  most  attentive 
and  inseparable  of  husbands ;  he  seemed  somehow  to  cling  to 
her  passionately,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  be  out  of  her  sight 
for  a  single  moment.  Edie  noticed  it,  and  felt  grateful  for  his 
love.  Evan  Meredith  noticed  it  too,  and  reproached  himself 
bitterly  more  than  once  that  he  should  ever  so  unworthily  have 
distrusted  the  man  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 

One  day,  however,  Harry  had  ridden  from  Stoke  to  Hereford, 
for  the  exercise  alone,  and  Edie  expected  him  back  to  dinner. 
But  at  half  past  seven,  just  as  the  gong  in  the  hall  was  burrr-ing 
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loudly,  a  telegram  arrived  once  more  for  Mrs.  Lewin,  which  Edie 
tore  open  with  trembling  fingers.  It  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  mystifying  message  over  again,  only  this  time  it  was  sent  by 
Harry  himself,  not  by  an  unknown  hotel-keeping  deputy.  *I 
have  been  suddenly  detained  here  by  unexpected  business.  Do  not 
expect  me  home  before  to-morrow.  Shall  return  as  early  as  pos- 
sible.    God  bless  you ! ' 

Those  last  words,  so  singular  in  a  telegram,  roused  and  accen- 
tuated all  Edie's  womanly  terrors.  *  God  bless  you ! ' — what  on 
earth  could  Harry  mean  by  that  solemn  adjuration  under  such 
strange  and  mysterious  circumstances  ?  There  was  something 
very  serious  the  matter,  Edie  felt  sure  ;  but  what  it  could  be  she 
could  not  even  picture  to  herself.  Her  instinctive  fears  did  not 
take  that  vulgarly  mistrustful  form  that  they  might  have  taken 
with  many  a  woman  of  lower  and  more  suspicious  nature ;  she 
knew  and  trusted  Harry  far  too  well  for  that ;  she  was  too  abso- 
lutely certain  of  his  whole  unshaken  love  and  tenderness ;  but 
the  very  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  the  fears  she  felt  made 
them  all  the  harder  and  more  terrible  to  bear.  When  you  don't 
know  what  it  is  you  dread,  your  fancy  can  dress  up  its  terrors  afresh 
every  moment  in  some  still  more  painful  and  distressing  disguise. 

If  Harry  had  let  her  know  where  he  was  stopping,  she  would 
have  ordered  the  carriage  then  and  there,  and  driven  over  to 
Hereford,  not  to  spy  him  out,  but  to  be  with  him  in  his  trouble 
or  difficulty.  That,  however,  was  clearly  impossible,  for  Harry 
had  merely  sent  his  telegram  as  from  ^  H.  Lewin,  Hereford ; '  and 
to  go  about  from  hotel  to  hotel  through  the  county  town,  in- 
quiring whether  her  husband  was  staying  there,  would  of  course 
have  been  open  to  the  most  ridiculous  misinterpretation.  Every- 
body would  have  said  she  was  indeed  keeping  a  tight  hand  upon 
him !  So  with  many  bitter  tears  brushed  hastily  away,  Edie  went 
down  in  solemn  and  solitary  state  to  dinner,  hating  herself  for 
crying  so  foolishly,  and  burning  hot  with  the  unpleasant  con- 
sciousness that  the  butler  and  footman  were  closely  observing 
her  face  and  demeanour.  If  she  could  have  dined  quite  alone  in 
her  own  boudoir  very  furtively  it  wouldn't  have  been  quite  so 
dreadful ;  but  to  keep  up  appearances  with  a  sinking  heart  before 
those  two  eminently  respectable  and  officious  men-servants — it 
was  really  enough  to  choke  one. 

That  night  again  Edie  Lewin  never  slept  for  more  than  a  few 
troubled  minutes  together ;  and  whenever  she  awoke,  it  was  with 
a  start  and  a  scream,  and  a  vague  consciousness  of  some  impend- 
ing evil. 
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When  Harry  came  again  next  day  he  didn't  laugh  it  off  care- 
lessly and  lightly ;  he  didn't  soothe  her  fears  and  uneasiness  with 
ready  kisses  and  prompt  excuses ;  he  didn't  get  angry  with  her 
and  tell  her  not  to  ask  him  too  many  questions  about  his  own 
business :  he  met  her  as  gravely  and  earnestly  as  before,  with  the 
same  tender,  loving,  half  self-reproachful  tone,  and  yet  with  the 
same  evident  desire  and  intention  to  love  and  cherish  her  more 
fondly  than  ever.  Edie  was  relieved,  but  she  was  by  no  means 
satisfied.  She  knew  Harry  loved  her  tenderly,  devotedly ;  but  she 
knew  also  there  was  some  sort  of  shadow  or  secret  looming  ominously 
between  them. 

Another  wife,  supposed  dead?  He  would  have  trusted  her 
and  told  her.  Another  love?  Oh  no;  she  could  trust  him; 
it  was  impossible. 

And  so  the  weeks  wore  away,  and  Edie  wondered  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. At  last,  by  dint  of  constant  wondering,  she  almost  wore  out 
the  faculty  of  wonder,  and  half  ceased  to  think  about  it  any  longer. 

But  she  noticed  that  from  day  to  day  the  old  bright,  brilliant 
Irish  character  was  slowly  fading  out  of  Harry's  nature,  and  that  in 
its  place  there  was  growing  up  a  settled,  noble,  not  unbecoming 
earnestness.  He  seemed  perhaps  a  trifle  less  striking  and  attrac- 
tive than  formerly,  but  a  great  deal  worthier  of  any  true  woman's 
enduring  love  and  admiration. 

Evan  Meredith  noticed  the  change  as  well.  He  and  Harry 
had  grown  now  into  real  friends.  Harry  saw  and  recognised  the 
genuine  depth  of  Evan's  nature.  Evan  had  made  amends  and 
apologies  to  Harry  for  a  single  passing  rudeness  or  two.  Both 
liked  the  other  better  for  the  momentary  rivalry  and  for  the  way 
he  had  so  soon  forgotten  it.  ^  He's  a  good  fellow,'  Evan  said  to 
his  father  often,  *  and  Edie,  with  her  quiet,  simple  English  nature, 
has  made  quite  another  man  of  him — given  him  the  ballast  and 
the  even  steadiness  he  once  wanted.' 

V. 

Spring  came,  and  then  summer ;  and  with  summer,  the  annual 
visitation  of  garden  parties.  The  Trenches  at  Malbury  Manor 
were  going  to  give  a  garden  party,  and  Harry  and  Edie  drove 
across  to  it.  Edie  took  her  husband  over  in  the  pony-carriage 
with  the  two  little  greys  she  loved  so  well  to  drive  herself:  the 
very  prettiest  and  best-matched  ponies,  everybody  said,  in  the 
whole  county  of  Hereford. 

As  they  walked  about  on  the  lawn  together,  they  met  Edie's 
father  and  mother.    Somehow,  Edie  happened  to  fasten  herself 
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accidentally  upon  her  mother,  while  Harry  strolled  away  alone,  and 
stood  talking  with  something  of  his  old  brilliancy  to  one  group 
or  another  of  loungers  independently.  For  awhile,  Edie  missed 
him ;  he  had  gone  ofif  to  look  at  the  conservatories  or  something. 
Then,  she  saw  him  chatting  with  Canon  Wilmington  and  bis 
daughters  over  by  one  of  the  refreshment  tables,  and  handing  them 
champagne  cup  and  ices,  while  he  talked  with  unusual  volubility 
and  laughter.  Presently  he  came  up  to  her  again,  and  to  her 
great  surprise  said,  with  a  yawn,  *  Edie,  this  is  getting  dreadfully 
slow.  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.  I  think  I  shall  just  slip  away 
quietly  and  walk  home ;  you  can  come  after  me  whenever  yoa 
like  with  the  ponies !  Good-bye  till  dinner.  God  bless  you,  darling !' 

It  wasn't  a  usual  form  of  address  with  him,  and  Edie  vaguely 
noted  it  in  passing,  but  thought  nothing  more  about  the  matter 
after  the  first  moment.  *  Good-bye,  Harry,'  she  said,  laughingly. 
*  Perhaps  Evan  will  see  me  home.    Good-bye.' 

Harry  smiled  rather  sadly.  '  Evan  has  ridden  over  on  one  of 
my  cobs,'  he  answered  quietly,  ^  and  so  I  suppose  he'll  have  to  ride 
back  again.' 

*  He's  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,'  Evan  said,  as  Harry 
turned  away  with  a  friendly  nod.  *  Upon  my  word,  I'm  quite 
ashamed  of  the  use  I  make  of  your  husband's  stables,  Edie.' 

*  Nonsense,  Evan ;  we're  always  both  delighted  whenever  you 
will  use  anything  of  ours  as  if  it  were  your  own.' 

At  six  o'clock  the  ponies  were  stopping  the  way,  and  Edie  pre- 
pared to  drive  home  alone.  She  took  the  bye-road  at  the  back  of 
the  grounds  in  preference  to  the  turnpike,  because  it  wouldn't  be 
so  crowded  or  so  dusty  foi  her  to  drive  upon. 

They  had  gone  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  had  passed 
the  Beehive,  where  a  group  of  half-tipsy  fellows  was  loitering 
upon  the  road  outside  the  tavern,  when  a  few  hundred  yards 
further  Edie  suddenly  checked  the  greys  for  no  immediately 
apparent  reason. 

*  Got  a  stone  in  his  hoof,  ma'am  ? '  the  groom  asked,  looking 
down  curiously  at  the  off  horse,  and  preparing  to  alight  for  the 
expected  emergency. 

*  No,'  Edie  answered  with  a  sudden  shake  of  her  head.  *  Look 
there,  William  I  On  the  road  in  front  of  us !  What  a  disgusting 
brute  !     I  nearly  ran  over  him.' 

The  groom  looked  in  the  direction  where  Edie  pointed  with 
her  whip,  and  saw  lying  on  the  ground,  straight  before  the  horses' 
heads,  a  drunken  man,  asleep  and  helpless,  with  a  small  j>ocket 
flask  clasped  in  his  hand,  quite  empty. 
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*  Pick  him  up  ! '  Edie  said  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  *  Carry  him 
over  and  lay  him  on  the  side  of  the  road  there,  will  you,  William  ? ' 

The  man  went  off  to  do  as  he  was  directed.  At  that  very 
moment,  Evan  Meredith,  coming  up  from  behind  on  Harry's  cob, 
called  out  lightly,  *  Can  I  help  you,  Edie  ?  What's  the  matter  ? 
Ho !  One  of  those  beastly  fellows  from  the  Beehive  yonder.  Hold 
a  minute,  William,  you've  got  a  regular  job  there — more  than  an 
armful.  Drunken  men  are  heavy  to  carry.  Wait  a  bit,  and  I'll 
come  and  help  you.' 

He  rode  forward  to  the  groom's  side  just  as  the  groom  raised 
in  his  arms  the  drunkard's  head  and  exposed  to  view  his  down- 
turned  face.  Then,  with  a  sudden  cry  of  horror  and  pity,  Evan 
Meredith,  not  faltering  for  a  moment,  drove  his  heel  into  his 
horse's  flank,  and  rode  off,  speechless  with  conflicting  emotions, 
leaving  Edie  there  alone,  face  to  face  with  her  fallen  husband. 

It  was  Harry  Ijewin. 

Apoplexy  ?  Epilepsy  ?  An  accident  ?  A  sunstroke  ?  No,  no. 
Edie  could  comfort  herself  with  none  of  those  instantaneous 
flashes  of  conjecture,  for  his  face  and  his  breath  would  alone  have 
told  the  whole  story,  even  if  the  empty  flask  in  his  drunken  hand 
had  not  at  once  confirmed  the  truth  of  her  first  apprehension. 
She  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  green  roadside,  buried  her  poor 
face  in  her  trembling  hands,  and  cried  silently,  silently,  silently, 
for  twenty  minutes. 

The  groom,  standing  motionless  officially  beside  her,  let  her 
tears  have  free  vent,  and  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do  under  such 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  circumstances. 

One  thing  only  Edie  thought  once  or  twice  in  the  midst  01 
that  awful  blinding  discovery.  Thank  God  that  Evan  Meredith 
had  not  stopped  there  to  see  her  misery  and  degradation.  An 
Englishman  might  have  remained  like  a  fool,  with  the  clumsy 
notion  of  assisting  her  in  her  trouble,  and  getting  him  safely  home 
to  Peveril  Court  for  her.  Evan,  with  his  quick  Welsh  perception, 
had  seen  in  a  second  that  the  only  possible  thing  for  her  own 
equals  to  do  on  such  an  occasion  was  to  leave  her  alone  with  her 
unspeakable  wretchedness. 

After  a  while,  she  came-to  a  little,  by  dint  of  crying  and  pure 
exhaustion,  and  began  to  think  that  something  must  at  least  be 
done  to  hide  this  terrible  dipgrace  from  the  prying  eyes  of  all 
Herefordshire. 

She  rose  mechanically,  without  a  word,  and  motioning  the 
groom  to  take  the  feet,  she  lifted  Harry's  head — her  own  husband's 
tead — that  drunken  wretch's  head — great  heavens,  which  was 
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it?  and  helped  to  lay  him  silently  on  the  floor  of  the  pony 
carriage.  He  was  helpless  and  motionless  as  a  baby.  Her  eyes 
were  dry  now,  and  she  hardly  even  shuddered.  She  got  into  the 
carriage  again,  covered  over  the  breathing  mass  of  insensible 
humanity  at  the  bottom  with  her  light  woollen  wrapper,  and  drove 
on  in  perfect  silence  till  she  reached  Peveril  Court.  As  she  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  door,  the  evening  was  beginning  to  close  in 
rapidly.  The  groom,  still  silent,  jumped  from  the  carriage,  and 
ran  up  the  steps  with  his  usual  drilled  accuracy  to  ring  the  bell. 
Edie  beckoned  to  him  imperiously  with  her  hand  to  stop  and  come 
back  to  her.  He  paused,  and  turned  down  the  steps  again  to 
hear  what  she  wished.  Edie's  lips  were  dry ;  she  couldn't  utter  a 
word,  but  she  pointed  mutely  to  her  husband's  prostrate  form, 
and  the  groom  understood  at  once  that  she  wished  him  to  lift 
Harry  out  of  the  carriage.  Hastily  and  furtively  they  carried 
him  in  at  the  library  door — ^the  first  room  inside  the  house,  and 
there  they  laid  him  out  upon  the  sofa,  Edie  putting  one  white 
finger  passionately  on  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence.  As  soon  as  that 
was  done,  she  sat  down  to  the  table  with  marvellous  resolution, 
and  wrote  out  a  cheque  for  202.  from  her  own  cheque-book.  Then 
at  last  she  found  speech  with  difficulty.  <  William,'  she  said, 
her  dry  husky  throat  almost  choking  with  the  effort, '  take  that, 
instead  of  notice.  Go  away  at  once — I'll  drive  you  to  the  station 
— go  to  London,  and  never  say  a  single  word  of  this  to  any  one.' 

William  touched  his  hat  in  silence,  and  walked  back  slowly  to 
the  carriage.  Edie,  now  flushed  and  feverish,  but  diy  of  lips  and 
erect  of  mien,  turned  the  key  haughtily  in  the  door,  and  stalked 
out  to  the  greys  once  more.  Silently  still  she  drove  to  the  station, 
and  saw  William  take  the  London  train.  *You  shall  have  a 
character,'  she  said,  very  quietly ;  *  write  to  me  for  it.  But  never 
say  a  word  of  this  for  your  life  to  anybody.' 

William  touched  his  hat  once  more,  and  went  away,  meaning 
conscientiously  in  his  own  soul  to  keep  this  strange  and  xmexpected 
compact. 

Then  Edie  drove  herself  back  to  Peveril  Court,  feeling  that 
only  Evan  Meredith  knew  besides  ;  and  she  could  surely  count  at 
least  on  Evan's  honour. 

But  to-morrow !  to-morrow !  what  could  she  ever  do  to-morrow  ? 

Hot  and  tearless  still,  she  rang  the  drawing-room  bell.  *  Mr. 
Lewin  will  not  be  home  to-night,'  she  said,  with  no  further  word 
of  explanation.  *  I  shall  not  dine.  Tell  Watkins  to  bring  me  a 
cup  of  tea  in  my  own  bedroom.' 

The  maid  brought  it,  and  Edie  drank  it.     It  moistened  her 
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lips  and  broke  the  fever.  Then  she  flung  herself  passionately 
npon  the  bed,  and  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried,  wildly,  till  late  in 
the  evening. 

Eleven  o'clock  came.  Twelve  o'clock.  One.  She  heard  them 
tolling  out  from  the  old  clock-tower,  clanging  loudly  from  the 
chorch  steeple,  clinking  and  tinkling  from  all  the  timepieces  in 
all  the  rooms  of  Peveril  Court.  But  still  she  lay  there,  and  wept, 
and  sobbed,  and  thought  of  nothing.  She  didn't  even  figure  it  or 
picture  it  to  herself;  her  grief  and  shame  and  utter  abasement 
were  too  profound  for  mind  to  &thom.  She  only  felt  in  a  dim, 
vague,  half-unconscious  fashion  that  Harry — ^the  Harry  she  had 
loved  and  worshipped — ^was  gone  from  her  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  his  place,  there  had  come  that  irrational,  speechless,  help- 
less Thing  that  lay  below,  breathing  heavily  in  its  drunken  sleep, 
on  the  library  sofa. 

VI. 

By  half-past  one  the  lights  had  long  been  out  in  all  the  rooms, 
and  perfect  silence  reigned  throughout  the  household.  Impelled 
by  a  wild  desire  to  see  him  once  more,  even  though  she  loathed 
him,  Edie  took  a  bedroom  candle  in  her  hand,  and  stole  slowly 
down  the  big  staircase. 

Loathed  him  ?  Loved  him — ay,  loved  him  even  so.  Loved 
him,  and  the  more  she  loved  him,  the  more  utterly  loathed  him. 

If  it  had  been  any  lesser  or  lower  man,  she  might  have  forgiven 
him.    But  him — Harry — ^it  was  too  unspeakable. 

Creeping  along  the  passage  to  the  library  door,  she  paused  and 
listened.  Inside,  there  was  a  noise  of  footsteps,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  hurriedly.  He  had  come  to  himself,  then !  He 
had  slept  off  his  drunken  helplessness !  She  paused  and  listened 
again  to  hear  further. 

Harry  was  stalking  to  and  fro  across  the  floor  with  fiery 
eagerness,  sobbing  bitterly  to  himself,  and  pausing  every  now 
and  then  with  a  sort  of  sudden  spasmodic  hesitation.  From  time 
to  time  she  heard  him  mutter  aloud,  *  She  must  have  seen  me  ! 
She  must  have  seen  me !  They  will  tell  her,  they  will  tell  her ! 
Oh,  God !  they  will  tell  her ! ' 

Should  she  unlock  the  door,  and  fling  herself  wildly  into  his 

arms?    Her  instinct  told  her  to  do  it,  but   she  faltered  and 

hesitated.    A  drunkard!  a  drunkard!     Oh,  no!  she  could  not. 

The  evil  genius  conquered  the  good,  and  she  checked  the  impulse 

that  alone  could  have  saved  her. 
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She  crept  up  again,  with  heart  standing  still  and  failing  within 
her,  and  flung  herself  once  more  upon  her  own  bed. 

Two  o'clock.     Three.     Half-past  three.    A  quarter  to  four. 

How  long  the  night  seems  when  jou  are  watching  and  weeping ! 

Suddenly,  at  the  quarter-hour  just  gone,  a  sharp  ring  at  a  bell 
disturbed  her  lethargy — a  ring  two  or  three  times  repeated,  which 
waked  the  butler  from  his  sound  slumber. 

Edie  walked  out  cautiously  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  listened. 
The  butler  stood  at  the  library  door  and  knocked  in  vain.  Edie 
heard  a  letter  pushed  under  the  door,  and  in  a  mufl3ed  voice  heard 
Harry  saying,  *Give  that  letter  to  your  mistress.  Hardy — ^to- 
morrow morning.' 

A  vague  foreboding  of  evil  overcame  her.  She  stole  down  the 
stairs  in  the  blank  dark  and  took  the  letter  without  a  word  from 
the  half-dressed  and  wondering  butler.  Then  she  glided  back  to 
her  own  room,  sat  down  eagerly  by  the  dressing-table,  and  began 
to  read  it. 

*  Edie, 

*  This  is  the  third  time,  and  I  determined  with  myself  that 
the  third  time  should  be  the  last  one.  Once  in  London ;  once  at 
Hereford ;  once  now.  I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  My  father  died 
a  drunkard.  My  mother  died  a  drunkard.  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation.  It  is  better  I  should  not  stop  here.  I  have  tried 
hard,  but  I  am  beaten  in  the  struggle.  I  loved  you  dearly:  I 
love  you  still  far  too  much  to  burden  your  life  by  my  miserable 
presence.  I  have  left  you  everything.  Evan  will  make  you 
happier  than  I  could.     Forgive  me. 

*  Harry.' 

She  dropped  the  letter  with  a  scream,  and  almost  would  have 
fainted. 

But  even  before  the  faintness  could  wholly  overcome  her, 
another  sound  rang  out  sharper  and  clearer  far  from  the  room 
below  her.  It  brought  her  back  to  herself  immediately.  It  was 
the  report  of  a  pistol. 

Edie  and  the  butler  hurried  back  in  breathless  suspense  to  the 
library  door.  It  was  locked  still.  Edie  took  the  key  from  her 
pocket  and  turned  it  quickly.  When  they  entered,  the  candles 
on  the  mantelpiece  were  burning  brightly,  and  Harry  Lewin's 
body,  shot  through  the  heart,  lay  in  a  pool  of  gurgling  blood  right 
acrosa  the  spattered  hearthrug. 

J.  Arbuthnot  Wu^on. 
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How  Actors  Fared  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

SHORTLY  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  union 
which  had  hitherto  existed  among  the  members  of  that 
time-honoured  institution  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  was  interrupted 
by  internal  dissensions  arising  from  the  conflicting  political 
opinions  of  the  little  community.  A  small  but  influential 
minority  of  the  leading  artists,  Talma,  Dugazon,  and  Madame 
Vestris  at  their  head,  having  enthusiastically  adopted  the  Republi- 
can ideas  of  the  day  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  their  colleagues, 
whose  Royalist  principles  remained  unshaken,  the  fraternal  har-> 
mony  which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  ^  house  of  Molidre '  was  at 
an  end,  and  scarcely  a  week  passed  without  a  fresh  display  of 
animosity  between  the  contending  parties.  The  production  of 
Chenier's  *  Charles  the  Ninth '  only  served  to  fan  the  flame ;  each 
performance  of  this  work,  extolled  to  the  skies  by  some  and  con- 
temptuously decried  by  others,  was  the  signal  for  renewed  hos- 
tilities ;  until  at  length  matters  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and 
the  malcontents,  throwing  off  their  allegiance,  retired  in  a  body 
from  the  company  and  established  themselves  in  what  had 
formerly  been  the  Varietes  Amusantes  (the  site  of  the  present 
Theatre  Fran^ais),  leaving  their  opponents  in  possession  of  the 
field. 

The  situation  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  corps  was 
highly  critical,  regarded  as  they  were  with  suspicion  by  the 
authorities,  and  constantly  exposed  \jo  the  undisguised  hatred  of 
Robespierre,  who,  in  a  sitting  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  stigmatised 
the  Theatre  Franyais  as  *  the  disgusting  resort  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  an  insult  to  the  Revolution.'  According  to  the  terms  of  a 
decree  issued  by  the  Convention,  they  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
certain  conditions  arbitrarily  imposed  on  them,  one  of  which  was 
sufficiently  absurd — namely,  the  suppression,  wherever  they  oc- 
curred, of  the  words  *  monsieur,'  *  madame,'  and  ^  monseigneur,'  and 
the  substitution  in  their  place  of  *  citoyen '  and  *  citoyenne  ' ;  the 
effect  of  this  transformation,  when  the  piece  happened  to  be  in 
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verse,  being  indescribably  ludicrous.  They  were,  moreover, 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  sudden  departure  of  their  colleagues, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  varying  their  performances  so  as 
to  attract  the  public.  The  appearance,  therefore,  of  a  new  author 
in  the  person  of  Jean  Louis  Laya,  and  his  offer  of  a  semi-comedy, 
semi-drama,  exactly  suited  to  their  requirements,  and  entitled 
*  L'Ami  des  Lois,*  were  hailed  by  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
welcome  novelty  was  immediately  put  into  rehearsal.  The  idea 
of  a  bitter  and  transparent  satire  directed  against  the  democratic 
party  was  a  bold  one,  and  on  that  very  account  precisely  met  the 
views  of  the  managing  committee.  Every  one  recognised  Sobes- 
pierre  in  ^  Nomophage '  and  Marat  in  ^  Duricrane,'  and  the  first 
representation  of  *  L'Ami  des  Lois '  was  greeted  with  shouts  of 
applause  from  an  audience  almost  entirely  composed  of  anti- 
revolutionists,  by  whom  the  slightest  allusion  to  current  events 
was  eagerly  taken  up  and  frantically  cheered.  On  their  side,  the 
Jacobins  were  not  idle :  the  orators  of  the  different  sections,  one 
after  another,  violently  denounced  the  piece  as  reactionary  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety ;  and,  acting  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility, the  Commune  published  a  decree  prohibiting  a  repetition 
of  the  *  scandal,'  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  theatre 
when  the  doors  had  been  already  opened  and  the  spectators  were 
impatiently  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

No  sooner  had  its  contents  been  communicated  to  the  audience, 
and  the  compulsory  withdrawal  of  ^  L'Ami  des  Lois '  announced, 
than  cries  of  indignation  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  loudly 
protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Commune,  and  with  one 
accord  insisting  on  the  immediate  performance  of  the  piece.  In 
vain  the  Commissary  of  Police  attempted  to  enforce  silence  \  his 
voice  was  inaudible  amid  the  increasing  tumult,  and  even  the 
report  that  a  troop  of  soldiers  were  on  their  march  to  compel  the 
instant  evacuation  of  the  theatre  failed  to  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  the  exasperated  crowd.  At  length  Chambon,  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  summoned  in  haste  to  exert  his  authority  in  main- 
taining order,  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Assembly  then 
sitting ;  and  despatched  a  message  to  the  President,  accompanied 
by  an  energetic  protest  from  Laya,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
on  the  motion  of  the  deputy  Kersaint  the  interference  of  the 
Commune  was  voted  irregular,  and  full  liberty  was  given  to  the 
actors  to  continue  the  representations  of  '  L'Ami  des  Lois.' 

Their  triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration;  the  production 
of  *  Pamela,'  a  comedy  adapted  from  Richardgon's  novel  by  Franpois 
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de  Neufchateau,  furnished  a  plausible  excuse  for  fresh  persecutions 
on  the  plea  that  its  avowed  tendencies  were  aristocratic,  and 
therefore  unpatriotic  and  injurious  to  the  public  weal.  The 
ultra-demagogues,  who  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  certain  pre- 
ponderance in  the  councils  of  the  national  assembly,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  decree  prohibiting  the  piece,  the  execution  of  which, 
however,  was  deferred  owing  to  the  withdrawal  by  the  author  of 
some  half  a  dozen  lines  more  or  less  liable  to  misconstruction. 
Such  quasi-toleration  was  far  from  satisfying  the  Jacobins,  who, 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue,  caused  a  notice  to  be 
printed  at  the  foot  of  the  bills  announcing  the  next  performance 
of '  Pamela,'  to  the  effect  that  by  order  of  the  municipality  no  one 
was  to  be  admitted  into  the  theatre  armed  with  swords,  sticks,  or 
any  other  ^  offensive  weapon.'  This,  although  ostensibly  a  warn- 
ing, was  in  reality  intended  by  its  framers  as  a  hint  to  their  dwn 
partisans  that  a  disturbance  was  likely  to  occur ;  and  the  actors, 
who  saw  through  the  manoeuvre,  were  naturally  by  no  means  at 
their  ease.  The  scene  that  ensued  has  been  graphically  described 
as  follows  by  the  *Lord  Bonfil'  of  the  evening,  the  excellent 
comedian  Fleury. 

*  We  were  all  on  the  stage,  uncertain  whether  to  commence  or 
not,  and  fancying  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  a  revolu- 
tionary committee  was  waiting  to  pronounce  judgment  on  us.  We 
longed  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  audience  we  had  to  expect,  but 
for  some  time  no  one  ventured  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  At  last 
St.  Fal,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  impatience,  approached  the 
trou  du  rideauj  and  started  back  in  amazement.  "  Look,"  he 
said  to  me ;  *^  if  those  yonder  are  aans-culotteSy  they  are  not  so 
black  as  they  are  painted."  I  looked,  and  to  my  great  relief 
beheld  row  after  row  of  orderly  and  well-dressed  spectators,  and  a 
fair  show  of  ladies  in  the  boxes ;  in  Short,  as  reassuring  a  spectacle 
as  we  could  possibly  desire.  One  individual  alone*  excited  my 
suspicions;  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  balcony,  and  from  bis 
general  appearance  and  the  contemptuously  insolent  air  with 
which  he  glanced  round  the  house,  I  felt  sure  that  he  was  there 
with  a  definite  object,  and  set  him  down  at  once  as  an  emissary  of 
the  "  Mountain  ";  nor,  as  will  be  seen,  was  I  wrong. 

*  The  piece  began,  and  during  the  early  scenes  went  smoothly 
enough ;  never  had  the  charming  Mile.  Lange  displayed  a  more 
enchanting  grace,  a  more  touching  sensibility.  The  perfection  of 
her  acting  inspired  us  all,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  pre- 
sence of  the  man  in  the  balcony,  when  a  chance   allusion  to 
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hereditary  nobility  drew  from  him  a  movement  of  angry  dis- 
approval, which,  however,  passed  almost  unnoticed,  except  by 
Dazincourt  and  myself.  It  was  evident  to  us  that  the  attentive 
and  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  spectators  as  the  piece  proceeded 
tried  his  patience  sorely,  and  that  he  only  awaited  an  opportunity 
of  protesting  against  the  applause,  which  grated  on  his  ear.  This 
soon  came;  after  the  words  spoken  by  Dazincourt,  ^^ tolerance 
is  preferable  to  persecution,"  he  half  rose  from  his  seat  with  a 
menacing  gesture,  then  paused,  until,  looking  him  defiantly  in 
the  face,  I  had  added,  *^  All  honest  men  must  be  of  that  opinion." 
^At  this  his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  ^^Nol"  he  shouted; 
^^  this  is  insupportable  I  Those  lines  have  been  already  struck  out 
and  forbidden." 

*  **  On  the  contrary,  monsieur,"  I  replied.  **  Every  word  of  my 
part  has  been  examined  and  authorised  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Is  it  your  wish,  messieurs,"  I  went  on,  turning 
from  him  and  addressing  the  audience,  ^^  that  the  piece  should 
continue,  or  are  we  to  drop  the  curtain  ?  " 

* "  Go  on ! "  exclaimed  a  hundred  voices,  exasperated  by  the 
interruption.     "  We  want  no  cabcUeura  here." 

*  The  democrat  of  the  balcony  still  held  his  ground.  **  You 
hope  to  curry  favour  with  the  Moderate  Party,"  he  cried  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.     "  The  piece  is  an  attack  on  the  Revolution ! " 

^  Before  he  could  say  another  word  a  roar  of  indignation  burst 
from  every  side  of  the  house,  and  the  offender,  cowed  by  bo 
unequivocal  a  demonstration  of  hostility,  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute ;  then,  probably  judging  discretion  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valour,  quietly  disappeared,  and  the  last  performance  of 
"  Pamela  "  came  triumphantly  to  a  close.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  piece  it  was 
rumoured  that,  on  leaving  the  theatre,  the  ex-occupant  of  the 
balcony  had  gone  straight  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  had  denounced 
the  Commie  Fran9aise  as  a  nest  of  aristocrats,  bent  on  disseminat- 
ing ideas  directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  the  report  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  tidings  that  a  detach- 
ment of  gencUvnaerie  was  on  its  way  to  arrest  the  leading  members 
of  the  company.  The  majority  of  the  audience,  alarmed  for  their 
own  safety,  beat  a  hasty  retreat ;  but  a  few  still  remained  to  applaud 
the  courage  of  the  actors,  who  had  unanimously  resolved  that 
nothing  short  of  absolute  compulsion  should  induce  them  to 
abandon  their  post  before  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  pro- 
gramme.    Much  to  their  surprise,  they  were  allowed  to  finish  the 
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performance  without  interruption,  nor  was  any  obstacle  thrown 
in  the  way  of  their  subsequently  returning  to  their  homes.  The 
respite,  however,  was  brief.  Late  on  the  following  evening  (Sep- 
tember 3)  the  entire  company,  denounced  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Jacobins,  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  Commune,  the  actresses 
being  conducted  to  Ste.  Pelagic  and  their  male  colleagues  in- 
carcerated in  the  prison  of  the  M adelonnettes. 

The  locality  selected  for  the  temporary  abode  of  the  comedians 
was  originally  destined  for  the  reception  of  criminals  of  the  lowest 
grade,  and  the  space  it  occupied  was  barely  sufficient  to  contain 
two  hundred  persons.  Owing,  however,  to  the  multitude  of  arrests 
this  number  had  of  late  been  considerably  augmented,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  new-comers  no  less  than  three  hundred  '  suspects ' 
were  congregated  together  within  its  walls.  In  each  room,  or 
rather  cell,  measuring  at  most  five  feet  square,  eight  individuals 
were  closely  packed;  the  ceilings  were  so  low  that  a  man  of 
middle  height  could  easily  touch  them,  and  the  only  breath  of 
air  that  penetrated  into  the  interior  filtered  through  a  narrow  and 
strongly  barred  and  grated  window.  Happily  for  the  prisoners 
committed  to  his  charge,  their  gaoler,  unlike  the  generality  of 
his  species,  was  considerate  and  humane,  and  did  his  best  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  their  position;  allowing  them  free 
access  to  the  corridors,  and  liberty  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
their  fellow  captives.  Among  these  were  members  of  some  of 
the  best  families  in  France — ^nobles,  priests,  ex-ministers,  and 
generals— by  all  of  whom  the  actors  were  greeted  with  cordiality 
and  respect,  and  no  one  evinced  more  sympathy  with  their  un* 
merited  sufferings  than  the  illustrious  Malesherbes. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  during  their  confinement  at  the  Made- 
lonnettes,  each  prisoner  had  to  shift  for  himself;  and  much  mer- 
riment iiras  excited  by  the  awkwardness  displayed  by  some  of 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  duties.  St.  Prix  especially, 
to  whose  share  it  had  previously  fallen  to  represent  on  the  stage 
the  monarchs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  thoroughly  out  of  his 
element  when  armed  with  a  broom,  which  he  held  as  if  it  had 
been  a  bayonet.  '  Poor  Agamemnon  I '  he  was  wont  to  complain 
with  ludicrous  solemnity  while  accomplishing  his  allotted  task 
with  ineffable  disgust ;  ^  who  would  ever  have  thought  that  thou 
wouldst  one  day  be  reduced  to  this  I ' 

To  add  to  their  discomfort,  the  insufficiency  of  ventilation  and 
the  strict  seclusion  to  which  they  were  subjected — for,  although  a 
space  of  open  ground  adjoined  one  side  of  the  prison,  they  were 
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not  allowed  to  profit  by  it — threatened  seriously  to  endanger  the 
health  of  the  inmates ;  and  at  length,  on  the  instance  of  Fouqnier 
Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  who  was  mortally  afraid  of  the  spread 
of  contagious  disorders,  a  number  of  '  suspects,'  including  the 
entire  body  of  actors,  were  transferred  to  Ficpus,  where,  as  £sar  as 
accommodation  was  concerned,  they  were  infinitely  m^e  at  their 
ease.  During  the  first  weeks  succeeding  their  removal  they 
were  permitted  to  see  and  correspond  with  their  relatives ;  but 
this  act  of  grace  was  soon  revoked,  by  order  of  the  Commune, 
and  all  communication  between  them  and  the  external  world 
absolutely  forbidden. 

Their  friends,  however,  were  not  idle.  More  than  one  plan  of 
escape  was  projected,  but  only  to  be  abandoned  as  impracticable ; 
and  influential  members  of  the  dififerent  political  clubs  were  in- 
directly sounded  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  intercession  in 
favour  of  the  prisoners,  but  in  vain.  No  one  chose  or  dared  to 
encounter  the  risk  of  so  perilous  a  mission,  it  being  well  known 
that  at  the  instigation  of  Collot  d'Herbois  six  out  of  the  number 
had  been  already  condemned,  and  their  names  marked  with  a  G, 
symbolical  of  the  giullotine:  these  were  Dazdncourt,  Fleury, 
Louise  and  Emilie  Gontat,  Miles.  Baucourt  and  Lange,  the  others, 
with  few  exceptions,  being  destined  to  transportation. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Fleury's  sister,  Madame  Sainville, 
who  had  formerly  acted  with  Collot  d'Herbois  at  Bordeaux,  and 
had  rendered  him  more  than  one  important  service  during  his 
theatrical  career,  resolved  to  beard  the  tiger  in  his  den,  and  im- 
plore him  to  befriend  her  brother  and  his  fellow-sufferers  for  old 
acquaintance'  sake.  He  received  her  very  coldly,  and  at  once  cut 
short  her  entreaties  by  an  abrupt  refusal.  '  Citizen  Sainville,'  he 
said, '  times  are  changed^  and  it  suits  me  to  forget  the  past.  Thy 
brother  and  his  companions  are  aristocrats,  and  as  such  deserve 
death;  if  I  had  only  to  lift  my  finger  in  order  to  save  them, 
I  would  sooner  cut  it  off,  as,'  he  added,  with  a  malevolent  smile, 
'  their  heads  will  be  before  many  days  are  over ! ' 

There  still  remained  to  the  courageous  petitioner  the  hope  of 
interesting  in  her  behalf  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  section,  Danton 
and  Bobespierre ;  and  the  first-named  having  been  represented  to 
her  as  not  altogether  insensible  to  pity,  she  boldly  solicited  an 
audience,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  his  presence.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  she  explained  the  motive  of  her  coming 
than  he  sternly  refused  to  listen,  curtly  giving  her  to  understand 
that  he  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  dismissing  her 
without  another  word.    Her  last  resource  was  Robespierre,  and  in 
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his  case  a  formal  application  for  an  interview  was  indispensable* 
She  therefore  wrote  to  him,  and  received  a  reply  informing  her 
that  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  following  day  he  would  willingly 
hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

On  arriving,  she  found  the  '  incorruptible '  engaged  in  ex- 
amining some  lace  brought  for  his  inspection  by  an  elderly  female, 
a  well-known  hrocanitUAt  of  the  period,  busily  occupied  in 
unfolding  the  contents  of  her  box.  *  You  are  Citizen  Sainville  V 
said  Bobespierre ;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  beckoned 
her  to  approach.  '  Give  me  your  opinion  of  this  lace,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  '  you  ought  to  understand  these  things.' 

The  strange  contrast  between  the  idea  she  had  formed  of  the 
terrible  dictator  on  whose  verdict  the  life  of  her  brother  depended, 
and  the  e£feminate-lookiDg,  coquettishly  attired  muscadin  before 
her,  so  utterly  confounded  Madame  Sainville  that  for  a  few  seconds 
she  was  incapable  of  replying ;  but,  recovering  herself  by  a  strong 
effort,  she  at  once  pronounced  the  lace  to  be  beautiful  and  of 
exquisite  workmanship. 

*  And  the  quality  ? '  he  inquired.     *  Is  there  anything  finer  ?' 
^  Some  prefer  English  point-lace.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  beyond  my  means.  What  would  be  said  of  me 
if  I  indulged  in  such  a  luxury  ?  Was  Citizen  Fleury  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  English  point-lace  on  the  stage  ?' 

*  Never  of  his  own  purchasing ;  it  would  have  been  too  costly.' 

*  True,'  mechanically  replied  Robespierre,  absorbed  in  admiring 
contemplation  of  the  lace.  *  You  may  leave  it,'  he  added,  turning 
to  the  dealer,  *  at  the  price  agreed  on.  And  now,  Citizen  Sain- 
ville  ' 

At  this  inopportune  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  one  of  his  familiars  with  a  letter,  after  glancing  at  which  he 
announced  with  apparent  regret  that  he  was  called  away  on  im- 
portant business,  and  must  postpone  hearing  what  his  visitor  had 
to  communicate  until  another  occasion.  *  Or  stay,'  he  suggested ; 
*  let  me  have  a  statement  in  writing,  and  it  shall  be  attended  to.' 

Bightly  interpreting  these  words  as  a  hint  that  the  audience 
was  at  an  end,  and  perfectly  convinced  that  the  delivery  of  the 
letter  was  merely  a  ruse  to  enable  Robespierre  to  rid  himself  of 
an  importunate  suppliant,  Madame  Sainville  despondently  re- 
traced her  steps  homewards,  abandoning  all  hope  of  accomplishing 
her  object,  and  little  imagining  that  a  new  auxiliary  was  already 
in  the  field,  determined  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  succeed  where 
everyone  else  had  hitherto  failed,  and  rescue  the  intended  victims 
from  a  &te  which,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  certainty  of  being 
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speedily  summoned  before  the  tribunal,  appeared  almost  in- 
evitable. 

Charles  de  Labussi^re,  a  younger  son  of  an  ancient  but  im- 
poverished family,  abandoned  at  an  early  age  to  his  own  resources, 
had  commenced  his  career  by  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Savoie-Carignan,  and  had  subsequently  tried  his  fortune 
on  the  stage,  playing  for  some  months  the  Jocrisses  at  a  Parisian 
minor  theatre.  Soon  wearying  of  this  fancy,  he  gradually  drifted 
into  an  idle  and  purposeless  existence ;  and,  as  long  as  his  slender 
means  lasted,  amused  himself  by  becoming  notorious  as  a  mys- 
tifier  and  practi2^al  joker.  His  funds  being  at  length  entirely 
exhausted,  he  was  induced,  much  against  his  will,  to  accept  a 
post  offered  him  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
as  the  surest  method  of  escaping  the  charge — an  unpardonable 
crime  in  those  days — of  lukewarm  patriotism.  His  principal 
duty  was  the  examination  of  the  accusatory  papers  daily  received 
from  the  various  sections,  each  of  which  had  to  be  duly  analysed 
and  reported  to  the  committee,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  victims.  No  one  was  more  unfitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  repugnant  task  than  Labussi^re.  Aided  by  an 
equally  compassionate  colleague,  he  conceived  the  hazardous  idea 
of  suppressing,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  detection,  whatever 
charges  appeared  to  him  most  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
accused ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  from  the  period  of  his 
installation  in  office  to  the  ninth  Thermidor,  no  less  than  eleven 
hundred  persons  were  indebted  to  him  for  their  lives. 

Among  the  denunciations  which  passed  through  his  hands,  not 
the  least  important  were  the  documents  relating  to  the  six 
doomed  members  of  the  Com^die  Franpaise,  any  one  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  insure  their  condemnation.  These  he  carefully  laid 
aside,  and  destroyed  when  an  opportunity  occurred,  by  soaking 
them  in  water  and  tearing  them  into  fragments,  which  he  after- 
wards threw  into  the  Seine.  In  vain  Fouquier  Tinville  con- 
tinually demanded  the  requisite  authority  for  placing  the 
*  aristocratic  histrions '  at  the  bar ;  in  vain  their  inveterate  enemy 
Collot  d'Herbois  chafed  at  the  delay,  and  insisted  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  damnatory  proofs  against  them;  not  a  scrap  of  paper 
was  found  to  compromise  them,  and,  thanks  to  the  courage  of 
their  unsuspected  ally,  they  remained  unmolested  until,  after 
eleven  months'  captivity,  the  fall  of  Robespierre  finally  opened 
their  prison  doors,  and  the  reign  of  terror  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Charles  Hervey, 
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BALLADE  INTROBUGTOBY. 


WHAT  Men  collect,  what  Men  debate. 
What  Bain  has  bought,  or  Christie  sold, 
Whatever  serves  to  illustrate 

The  Fashions  of  the  Days  of  Old, 
How  Cambridge  pulled,  how  Oxford  bowled. 
Wild  Lore  of  races  white  or  black. 

Of  these  shall  many  a  tale  be  told 
In  this  our  Stall  of  Bric-a-brac ! 

Strange  wrecks  from  rarest  Books  that  Fate 

Hath  hardly  saved  from  Moth  and  Mould  ; 
Quaint  traits  of  manners,  old  or  late. 

Of  Cloth  of  Frieze,  and  Cloth  of  Gold, 

Faint  echoes  that  the  Ages  cold 
To  our  warm  Age  seud  ringing  back, 

We  gather  all,  we  all  enfold 
In  this  our  Stall  of  Bric-a-brac. 

Tales  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  State, 

Of  how  men  prayed — and  how  they  polled — 
We  tell ;  and  talk  of  Flies,  and  Bait, 

And  ancient  Missals  golden-scrolled ; 

And  here,  perchance,  shall  songs  be  trolled — 
Of  holidays,  when  work  is  slack — 

We  shall  do  everything — but  scold 
In  this  our  Stall  of  Bric-^brac. 

Envoy. 

Then  come,  ye  merry  Buyers  bold. 

What  is 't  ye  seek,  what  is 't  ye  lack 
We've  many  wares,  and  manifold. 

In  this  our  Stall  of  Bric-a-brac  ! 

*  Under  this  tiHe  it  is  intended  to  publish  some  pages  of  Gossip  on  Men  and 
Books. 
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*** 

Long,  long  ago,  when  the  Warden  of  Mertx>n  College,  Mr. 
Bollock  Marsham,  issued  an  election  address,  a  newspaper  leading 
article  began  its  comments  on  the  performance  with  the  Livian 
quotation,  Boh  locutua  eat ! 

Lord  Randolph  CShorchill  ^  got  a  laugh '  lately  by  applying  the 
old  tag  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Boa  hcutua  eat^  he  said,  and  added 
procumbit  humi  Boa^  *  the  Boss  fiEkUs  earthwards.'  The  pun  on 
the  Latin  Boa^  and  the  American  Boaa  ('  head-man,' '  chief),  was 
good  enough  for  a  public  meeting. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  word  *  Boss '  for  *  master '  or  *  lord '  ? 
The  dictionaries  derive  it  from  the  Dutch  Bcuiaj  though  some, 
without  adducing  authorities,  call  '  Boss '  for  *  master '  provincial 
English.  Dr.  Murray's  great  new  dictionary  has  not  reached 
'  Boss '  yet,  or,  all  events,  the  part  containing  <  Boss '  has  not 
been  published.  I  therefore  make  Dr.  Murray  and  his  allies  a 
present  of  <  Boss '  as  used  by  John  Knox.  In  the  '  History  of 
the  Reformation '  (Paisley,  1791),  vol.  i.  p.  175,  Knox  says — *The 
Bishop  preached  to  his  Jackmen,  and  some  old  Bosses  of  the 
Town,'  which  was  Ayr.  Probably  by  '  old  Bosses '  Knox  means 
local  magnates,  people  of  importance.  Or  he  may  mean  <  boss ' 
in  the  Scotch  sense,  *  empty,'  and  by  *  old  Bosses '  empty-headed 
old  idiots. 

*** 

*  Arm-pitting  among  the  Greeks '  seems  a  rather  obscure 
topic,  especially  as  even  we  modems  no  longer  arm-pit  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Mr.  Kittredge  has  expended  a  great 
deal  of  learning  (in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology)  in 
showing  how,  and  why,  and  whom  the  Greeks  *  arm-pitted.'  The 
disagreeable  topic  is  mentioned  both  by  ^schylus  and  So- 
phocles, who  insist  that  Agamemnon  was  arm-pitted  by  Cly- 
temnestra.  The  old  Greek  lexicons  combine  to  assert  that  the 
dead  man's  extremities  were  cut  off,  neatly  tied  together,  and 
slung  under  his  arms  by  a  cord  fastened  round  the  neck. 
Why  did  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  Clytemnestra  in  particular, 
use  this  rite,  and  so  habitually  that  there  was  actually  a  word 
for  the  operation  ?  Mr.  Kittredge  demonstrates  that  the  cere- 
mony was  intended  to  maim  the  ghost  of  the  deceased.  He 
could  not  go  about  without  his  toes,  nor  grasp  a  weapon  without 
his  fingers.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
murderers  among  the  Australian   blacks  still  cut  off  the  dead 
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man's  thumb,  that  his  ghost  may  not  use  spear  nor  club  with 
much  effect.  In  Turkey,  the  head  of  a  decapitated  True  Believer 
is  placed  under  his  armpit,  that  of  a  Jew  or  Christian  between 
his  legs.  We  expect  that  kind  of  thing  from  savages,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  find  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 
later,  still  so  deeply  stained  by  savage  folklore  that  they  mention 
'  arm-pitting '  as  a  natural  precaution. 

THE  PARADISE  OF  PROGRESS. 
The  Wail  op  the  Poet  op  the  Futubb.* 

In  old  AuTio  Domini 

(Vanished  hath  the  ancient  style), 
Men  could  look  upon  the  sky, 

If  the  earth  were  wholly  vile. 
Now — alas  *  the  heavy  change ' ! — 

All  our  star-gazing  is  done ; 
Terrible  machines,  and  strange. 

Glide  between  us  and  the  Sun  I 

Land-laws— -once  they  left  us  when 

Our  Democracy  was  new — 
Gaily  they  came  back  again. 

Came  the  Sea-laws,  Air-laws  too ! 
*  Fined  for  trespassing  on  Brine,' 

Every  day  we  note  it  less, 
^  Killed  when  bathing  on  the  line 

Of  a  submarine  express  I ' 

In  old  Anno  Domini^ 

In  the  happy  days  grown  dim. 
Men  could  sail  upon  the  seas 

At  their  pleasure — dive  or  swim. 
On  the  sands  the  children  played ; 

Now  the  sand,  they  tell  us,  fails ; 
There's  a  tax  on  every  spade. 

Stringent  rules  concerning  pails ! 

In  old  Anno  Domini 

Men  were  simple,  merry,  kind. 
Never  struggled  for  the  Sea, 

Never  quarrelled  for  the  Wind. 
'  By  the  author  of  That  Very  Mab. 
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Earth  hath  been  a  peaceful  place ! 

Free  bom  folly,  free  from  jars, 
Were  the  simple,  early  race 

That  could  look  upon  the  stars ! 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  poet  of  the  future  should 
think  so! 

*** 

Where  is  the  body  of  Moli^re  ?  There  is  a  talk  of  restoring 
it  to  the  Pantheon,  but  the  talk  is  vain.  The  poet's  grave,  with 
that  of  La  Fontaine,  is  at  present  shown  to  the  curious  at  F^re- 
Lachaise.  But  there  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  the 
actual  tomb  of  Molidre  is  as  unknown  as  the  tomb  of  Arthiu:  or 
the  burial-place  of  Moses.  Few  great  men,  certainly,  have  had 
so  many  adventures  after  their  decease.  In  the  first  place,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  libertine  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Harlay,  made 
great  difficulties  about  allowing  Moliere  (who  died  before  he  had 
time  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  the  Church)  to  be  buried  in  holy 
ground.  Probably  by  the  intervention  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was 
interred,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  *  in  the  Cemetery  of  St. 
Joseph,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.'  His  friend.  La  Grange,  says 
that  there  was  a  tombstone  of  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  date 
of  this  evidence  is  1673,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  comedian. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moliere  was,  in  the  first  place,  laid  in 
consecrated  ground.  But,  in  1674,  a  poetaster,  named  Les  Jsles 
Le  Bas,  published  in  a  small  volume  (*  L'ApoUon  Fran9ais ')  a 
sonnet  in  which  he  declares  that  Molidre  was  interred  in  the 
burial-place  of  stillborn  children,  those  unhappy  dwellers  in  a 
limbo  outside  Paradise.  The  pious  poet  calls  Moliere  un  infame^ 
and  writes — 

Moliere,  baptise,  perd  1  effet  dii  bapteme, 
Et  dans  sa  sepulture  il  devient  un  mort-nd. 

*  Moliire,  though  baptised,  loses  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  in  his 
burial  becomes  as  the  stillborn  child.'  Thus,  in  1673,  the  poet 
was  laid  among  the  Christian  dead ;  in  1674  he  was  thought  to 
have  been  relegated  to  a  mortuary  limbo. 

In  1732  we  have  news  about  his  tomb.  Tit  on  du  Tillet,  in 
the  Pamasae  Frangais^  speaks  of  a  monument  in  stone  which 
MoH^re's  widow  raised  above  his  grave  *m  the  middle  of  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Joseph.^  He  adds  that  the  stone  was  split  by  a 
great  fire  which  Madame  Molidre  had  lighted  on  the  stone  slab, 
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to  warm  the  poor  in  a  hard  winter.  But,  adds  Titon  du  Tillet, 
*  an  old  chaplain  has  informed  me  that  Moli^re  does  not  lie  there  ' 
(that  is,  in  his  original  resting-place),  *  but  further  away,  near  the 
chaplain's  house.'  Now  M.  Moland  explains  all  by  the  hypothesis 
that  Moliere  was,  indeed,  buried  before  the  eyes  of  his  friends  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  but  that  he  was  secretly  disinterred  by  the 
jealous  clergy,  and  reburied  among  the  unchristened  dead.  In 
1792  the  Revolutionary  party  wished  to  deposit  the  ashes  of 
Moliere  in  the  Pantheon.  The  chaplain  of  the  period  directed 
the  search  for  his  coffin  to  be  made,  not  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
in  the  centre  of  the  cemetery,  but  in  unconsecrated  ground  at 
the  outside  of  the  burial-ground.  There  a  coffin,  obviously  interred 
with  maimed  rites  and  in  a  shallow  trench,  was  discovered,  and 
the  contents  were  honoured,  or  dishonoured,  by  the  Bevolutionary 
fanatics,  as  all  of  Moliere  that  was  mortal.  The  whole  story  is 
complicated  by  another  legend,  published  in  1780,  to  the  effect 
that  the  relics  of  Moliere  were  removed,  in  1750,  to  the  interior 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph  or  the  church  of  St.  Eustache.  Thus 
only  one  thing  is  pretty  probable.  The  so-called  ashes  of  Moliere, 
removed  to  the  Pantheon  in  1792  and  to  Pdre-Lachaise  in  1817, 
are  almost  certainly  not  the  remains  of  the  poet.  The  fate  that 
Shakespeare  (not  without  knowledge  of  human  folly)  dreaded  for 
his  own  bones  has  befallen  the  author  of  Tartnffe.  Unknown  is 
the  grave  of  Molidre. 


*** 


I  know  not  whether  the  American  phrase,  *  to  give  a  person 
away,'  to  *give  yourself  away,'  meaning  to  reveal  your  own  or 
another's  secret,  is  of  provincial  English  origin.  Did  it  cross  over 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  May  Flower^  or  is  it  a  recent 
bit  of  slang  ?  *  Who  giveth  this  woman  away  ? '  asked  the  rural 
American  parson  in  the  wedding  service.  *  I  could^*  came  the 
voice  of  a  young  man  from  the  gallery,  *  but  I'd  never  be  so  mean.' 
Such  were  the  compromising  consequences  of  an  ambiguity  in 
language.  It  appears  to  me  that  M.  Fortun6  du  Boisgobey,  the 
admired  author  of  romances  which  are  translated  into  English  and 
published  in  red  covers,  has  lately  'given  himself  away,'  and 
revealed  the  secrets  of  his  craft.  When  Mr.  James  Payn,  some 
years  ago,  fluttered  the  hearts  of  parents  by  proposing  literature 
as  an  open  and  easy  profession,  he  did  not '  give  himself  away.' 
He  did  not  tell  his  anxious  readers  hoiu  to  write  a  story.  He  said  that 
they  must  have  a  story  to  tell.  But  how  to  get  the  story  ?  That 
was  not  explained ;  and  to  this  day  people  keep  asking  *  how  it  is 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  XXXIX,  Y 
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done.'  In  his  new  novel,  La  Voilette  Bleue  (*  The  Blue  Veil '), 
M«  Boisgobey  shows,  I  think,  how  he  does  it.  He  seems  first  to 
imagine  a  striking  and  highly  improbable  situation.    Then  he 

*  writes  up  to  it.' 

By  the  way,  I  had  always  fancied  that  to  ^  live  up  to '  anything 
was  a  modem  expression,  not  much  older  than  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
and  Blue  China  regarded  as  an  ideal.  But  Izaak  Walton  uses  the 
phrase,  and  probably  it  was  old  in  his  time. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  M.  Boisgobey  gets  his  un- 
paralleled and  inexplicable  situation  or  event,  and  then  he  works 
back  to  explain  it,  and  the  explanation  is  the  story,  which  only 
needs  embroideiy  to  be  a  romance. 

In  *  The  Blue  Veil '  the  process  is  easily  traced.  The  novel 
ends  with  what  is  clearly  the  original  idea  from  which  it  sprang. 
Visiting  Notre-Dame,  the  cathedral  dear  to  Victor  Hugo,  M. 
Boisgobey  must  have  been  struck  by  the  number  and  intricacy 
of  the  passages,  galleries,  and  covered  ways  leading  to  and  from 
the  towers,  roofs,  spiral  stairs,  and  battlements.  *  What  a  place,' 
he  must  have  said  to  himself, '  for  a  duel  in  the  American  fashion,' 
like  that  in  which  Silas  Fixings  encountered  Judge  Lynch.  The 
combatants,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  armed  with  rifles  and 
turned  loose  in  a  forest,  to  stalk  and  shoot  each  other.     Now,  the 

*  cloisters  branched  like  mighty  woods '  afford,  M.  Boisgobey  must 
have  thought,  equally  excellent  *  cover '  for  duellists.  A  duel  in 
Notre-Dame  !  There  was  the  germinal  idea.  All  that  had  to  be 
done  now  was  to  lead  up  to  it.  The  author  had  to  imagine  a 
series  of  circumstances  that  would  result  in  two  men  hunting  each 
other  through  the  cathedral,  as  it  were  through  a  forest  primeval. 
This  did  not  give  him  much  trouble.  He  worked  back,  devised 
the  series  of  events,  and  there  lay  the  skeleton  of  the  story  called 
*The  Blue  Veil.'  That  is  *how  it  is  done.'  And  now,  young 
authors,  as  the  trick  is  so  easy,  go  and  do  likewise. 

There  is  another  mystery  of  literature.  Collaboration.  How 
is  that  done  ?  people  often  ask.     The  servant-girl  who  had  read 

*  Dombey  and  Son  '  told  Mr.  Dickens  that  she  fancied  it  needed 

*  five  or  six  men  to  put  Dombey  together.'  Most  persons,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  comprehend  how  two  authors  ever  succeed 
in  putting  together  anything.  The  secrets  of  collaboration  have 
been  well  kept.  *  One  of  us  writes  with  a  gold  pen,  and  the 
other  with  a  steel  pen,'  said  a  famous  collaborator,  when  he  was 
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cross-questioned  about  his  mystery.  The  reply  throws  no  light 
on  the  secret ;  nor,  perhaps,  does  the  pretty  fantastic  answer  of 
Madame  Alphonse  Daudet.  It  is  known  that  M.  Daudet,  the 
author  of  the  *  Nabab,'  of  *  Jack,'  of  *  Eois  en  Exil,'  speaks  of  his 
wife  as  his  collaborator,  and  has  even  dedicated  to  her,  in  that 
character,  the  *  large  paper  *  edition  of  the  *  Nabab/  An  indis- 
creet person  has  asked  Madame  Daudet  how  she  and  her  lord 
work  together — *  how  it  is  done.' 

^  Our  collaboration  is  a  Japanese  £eui,'  says  this  ingenious  lady. 
*  On  one  side  of  the  fan  is  the  picture,  the  subject,  the  characters, 
the  landscape.  That  is  M.  Daudet's  side.  On  the  reverse  are 
petals  of  flowers,  butterflies,  a  tendril  straying  across,  a  touch  of 
gilt,  a  dab  of  paint.    That  is  my  side.' 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  Madame  Daudet,  and  perhaps  it 
makes  the  mystery  of  collaboration  no  clearer  than  it  was  before. 

All  precious  things  discovered  late 
To  those  that  seek  them  issue  forth, 

says  Lord  Tennyson.  I  have  long  sought,  and  at  last  found,  ^  La 
Cravate,'  a  history  of  neckties,  written  in  a  more  polished  age, 
apparently  by  Henri  Monnier  (Paris:  1827).  The  very  word 
cravat  (derived  from  the  Croats,  a  regiment  of  whom,  all 
cravated,  arrived  in  Paris  in  1600)  has  been  nearly  lost.  We  no 
longer  wrap  up  our  throats  in  thirty-two  ways,  which  could  be 
taught  in  sixteen  lessons.  Cravats,  even  in  Paris,  disappeared 
before  the  Eevolution,  when  citizens  named  Brutus  or  Timoleon 
wore  their  free  necks  bare,  which,  also,  was  convenient  when  it 
came  to  being  guillotined.  But,  as  the  Terror  went  out,  cravats 
came  in,  and  mounted  as  high  as  the  human  ears,  while  they 
overlapped  the  exquisite  chin.  In  this  reaction  the  &shionable 
neck  could  not  be  turned  round,  but  General  Lassalle's  life  was 
saved  by  his  cravat,  which  stopped  a  pistol-bullet.  In  1815  the 
English  had  '  their  so-called  victories '  printed  on  kerchiefs,  which 
they  wore  round  their  vainglorious  necks  even  in  Paris.  Napoleon 
changed  his  luck,  and  lost  Waterloo,  by  wearing  a  white  cravat  in 
place  of  the  black  necktie  (twice  round)  which  adorned  his  person 
at  Lodi,  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  and  other  successful 
encounters.  The  most  illustrious  way  of  tying  the  cravat  was  in 
*the  Gordian  knot,'  much  like  that  still  worn  by  people  who 
wear  pins.  There  were  also  the  Irish,  the  Sentimental  (as  in 
modem  evening  dress),  the  American,  the  Oriental  (like  a  turban), 

Ya 
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and  the  mathematical  knot,  which  defies  description.  The  'Ball' 
knot  was  not  a  knot,  but  a  simpler  arrangement,  fixed  by  pins  to 
the  braces  or  fastened  to  the  shirt.  No  one  under  forty  wore  the 
*  Gastronomic '  cravat,  which  *  unties  of  itself  in  case  of  apoplexy ' 
— a  most  valuable  arrangement.  The  knot  Colin  is  still  worn  by 
Frenchmen,  the  *  Hunting  Knot '  is  like  a  corkscrew,  the  Italian 
is  run  through  a  ring.  No  one  who  respected  himself  could 
travel  with  less  than  eighty  cravats  and  an  iron  for  smoothing 
them  with.  Such  was  *the  number  and  hardness' — ^as  the 
Prayer  Book  says — of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  cravat 
under  the  happy  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  in  the  consulship  of 
Brummel. 

'AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LYRE:^ 

A  little  of  Horace,  a  little  of  Prior, 

A  sketch  of  a  Milkmaid,  a  lay  of  the  Squire — 

These,  these  are  *  on  draught  *  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre  ! ' 

A  child  in  Blue  Ribbons  that  sings  to  herself, 
A  talk  of  the  Books  on  the  Sheraton  shelf, 
A  sword  of  the  Stuarts,  a  wig  of  the  Gruelph, 

A  lalj  a  pantoumy  a  ballade^  a  rondeaxij 

A  paiitel  by  Greuze,  and  a  sketch  by  Moreau, 

And  the  chimes  of  the  rhymes  that  sing  sweet  as  they  go, 

A  fan,  and  a  folio,  a  ringlet,  a  glove, 

'Neath  a  dance  by  Laguerre  on  the  ceiling  above. 

And  a  dream  of  the  days  when  the  bard  was  in  love, 

A  scent  of  dead  roses,  a  glance  at  a  pun, 
A  toss  of  old  powder,  a  glint  of  the  sun. 
They  meet  in  the  volume  that  Dobsoa  has  done! 

If  there's  more  that  the  heart  of  a  man  can  desire. 
He  may  search,  in  his  Swinburne,  for  fury  and  fire ; 
If  he's  wise— he'll  alight  at « The  Sign  of  the  Ljre  ! ' 

Was  honest  Izaak  Walton  capable  of  a  kind  of  literary  forgery  ? 
Did  he  write  poetry  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame,  and 

^  At  th£  Sign  of  the  Lyre.    By  Austin  Dobaon.     (Kegan  Paul,  TrcDch,  &  Co.) 
London:  1885. 
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smuggle  it  into  the  world  as  the  work  of  a  friend  ?  Lately  I 
picked  up  a  rare  little  book  (the  British  Museum  had  no  copy  of 
it  when  Beloe  wrote  his  *  Anecdotes'),  *  Thealma  and  ClearchuSj 
a  Pastoral  History  in  smooth  and  easie  verse,  written  long  since 
by  John  Chalkhill,  Esq.,  an  Acquaintant  and  Friend  of  Edmund 
Spencer.  London:  Printed  for  Benj,  Tooke,  at  the  Ship  in 
S*  PauVa  Churchyard,  1683/  Probably,  or  at  least  possibly,  the 
Ship  was  the  Ship  at  whose  sign  these  fragments  of  talk  are  still 
vended. 

*  Thealma  and  Clearchus'  has  a  prefece,  dated  1678,  by  Izaak 
Walton,  who  says  of  the  author  that  he  was  *  a  man  generally 
known  and  as  well  beloved,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar  .  .  .  useful, 
quiet,  virtuous.'  Now,  who  was  this  John  Chalkhill  ?  One  of  the 
name  is  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral ;  he  died,  aged  80,  in 
1679,  and  had  long  been  a  Fellow  of  the  College.  The  Chalkhills 
were  connections,  by  marriage,  of  Walton's  second  wife,  and  all 
this  looks  as  if  the  John  Chalkhill  of  the  tomb  in  Winchester 
was  the  author  of  *  Thealma  and  Clearchus.'  But  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser,  who  died  in  1599, 
the  year  when  Chalkhill  was  born.  Have  we  any  other  poetical 
remains  of  Chalkhill  ?     We  have  the  song,  and  a  capital  song — 

O  the  gallant  fisher's  life. 
It  is  the  best  of  any. 

Of  that  song  we  know,  on  Walton's  own  confession,  that  he  him- 
self was  partly  the  author.  *  I  was  forced  to  patch  it  up  by  the 
help  of  mine  own  invention,  who  am  not  excellent  at  poetry.' 

The  question  arises,  Is  Chalkhill,  in  Walton's  books,  anything 
but  a  name  for  Walton  as  a  poet  ?  There  was  a  real  Chalkhill, 
and  a  copy  of  Walton's  *  Lives '  (1670)  presented  *  to  my  brother 
Chalkhill '  exists.  But  there  is  nothing  elsewhere  to  show  that 
Chalkhill  was  a  poet.  *  Thealma  and  Clearchus'  ends  in  the 
middle  of  a  line : — 

Theahna  lives. 

And  here  ilhe  Author  dt/dy  and  I  hope  th^ 
reader  will  be  sorry. 

This  would  have  been  a  flippant  way  of  alluding  to  the  recent 
death  of  a  friend,  and  very  unlike  Walton.  We  must  conclude, 
either  that  *  Thealma  and  Clearchus'  was  actually  *  written  long 
since  '  by  an  ancestor  of  Walton's  friend,  Chalkhill,  who  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser's,  or  that  Walton 
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wrote  it  himselt  The  style  is  Elizabethan ;  the  lines  *  overflow ' 
into  each  other,  quite  unlike  the  distichs  introduced  by  Waller 
and  perfected  by  Pope.  We  know  that  Walton  disliked  this 
modem  style,  and  preferred  the  older  manner  which  is  retained 
in  ^Thealma  and  Clearchus.'  Fishing  is  lovingly  alluded  to 
whenever  the  author  can  find,  or  make,  an  opportunity.  The 
poem  itself  is  probably  a  rhymed  version  of  a  Greek  novel,  or  of 
a  French  imitation  of  a  Greek  novel.  The  author  speaks  much 
of  ^  the  seashore  of  Arcadia,'  and  of  an  island  ofif  the  Arcadian 
coast  where  potatoes  grew.  He  cannot  have  been  stronger  in 
geography  than  Shakespeare  was  when  he  introduced  a  desert 
country  by  the  seashore  of  Bohemia. 

*** 

W(Uer  of  Time  for  Passion  of  the  Heart  ! 

It  is  a  beautiful  line,  certainly.  It  reads  as  if  it  came  out  of 
Eossetti,  or  from  a  play  of  Webster's,  or  of  Ford's,  or  even  of 
Marlowe's.  *  Water  of  Time  for  Passion  of  the  Heart,'  it  means 
the  draught  of  many  years  that  lulls  grief  as  sm-ely  almost,  if 
not  so  swiftly,  as  th63e  fabled  Lethaean  streams  where  the  souls 
securoa  latices  et  longa  oblivia  potant  I 

Had  we  only  the  quoted  line  as  a  fragment  this  would 
sound  very  fair  criticism  of  the  higher  sort,  but  it  is  all 
wrong.  *  Water  of  Time  for  Passion  of  the  Heart '  is  but  the 
name  of  a  recipe  in  an  old  cookery  book :  *  A  Queen^a  DelighJt^  or 
the  Art  of  Conserving  and  Candying.  Never  before  published. 
Printed  by  T.  Winter^  for  Nat.  Brook,  at  the  Angel  in  Oresham, 
College.  1668.'  The  *Time'  referred  to  is  only  thyme,  and  the 
water  is  a  draught  to  cure  a  stitch.  Does  any  one  wish  to  try 
our  fathers'  prescription,  *  Take  a  quart  of  white  wine  and  a  pint 
of  sack,  steep  in  it  as  much  broad  thyme  as  will  wet,  put  to  it 
of  Galingale  and  Calamus  Aromaticus,  of  each  one  ounce.  Cloves, 
Mace,  Ginger,  and  grains  of  Paradise  two  drams,  steep  these  all 
night,  the  next  morning  distill  in  an  ordinary  still,  drink  it  vrarm 
with  sugar.'  It  reads  as  if  it  would  be  good  on  the  ice  at 
luncheon.     But  alas  for  the  poetry  of  cookery  books ! 

Andrew  Lang. 
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I. 

By  THE  Editor. 

ris  with  mingled  feelings  that  the  Editor  presents  his  second 
annual  statement  of  account  and  record  of  the  work  done 
by  the  *  Donna ' — feelings  of  regret  that  the  need  for  this  work 
of  mercy  should  still  exist,  and  feelings  of  thankfulness  and 
pride  that  so  noble  and  successful  an  effort  to  carry  it  on  should 
have  been  made  by  the  readers  of  the  magazine.  The  accounts 
for  the  past  year  are  as  follows  : — 


De. 


£     1. 

d. 

Cost  of  food      . 

102  11 

H 

Man's  wages 

27  16 

0 

Ground  rent  (Tower) . 

6    0 

0 

Standing  rent    . 

1  10 

0 

Cleaning  and  repairs . 

1    0 

0 

To  CUfton  Home,  for  little 

cripple  for  one  year 

6    0 

0 

Subscriptions  to  the  'Don* 

12  15 

6 

„      Bisters 

1     0 

0 

Balance  in  hand  for  <  Donna' 

892    8 

n 

Total  .... 

661     0 

6 

Ce. 


£       i.     d, 

301  16  11 

68     7     7 


Balance  from  last  year 

By  sale  of  food  . 

Subscriptions  from  Novem- 
ber 1884  to  October  1885, 
as  per  magazine,  including 
BL  Us.  for  little  James    .  176  10 

From  a  friend  for  the  cripple 
James      •        .        .        .26 


Total    . 


.  661    0    6 


The  accounts  present  several  satisfactory  points.  The  first  is 
that  at  the  year's  end  the  balance  is  87^.  lis.  8^.  better 
than  that  which  was  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  food  has  been  less 
during  the  past  year  than  it  was  in  1883-84.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  *  Donna '  was  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
employed, and  therefore  its  accounts  form  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  state  of  the  labour  market  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tower 
Hill.  But  by  far  the  happiest  feature  in  the  year's  working  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  found  possible,  owing  to  slack  trade,  to  shut 
up  shop  altogether  for  three  months  last  summer.  There  are 
few  shopkeepers  to  whom  it  is  real  good  news  to  hear  that  trade 
is  bad  at  their  establishment ;  but  a  customer  of  the  ^  Donna ' 
must  be  a  man  in  dire  distress,  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  the 
kindly  help  of  the  *  Lady  of  Tower  Hill '  between  him  and  that 
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saddest  last  resort — the  workhouse.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  news  that  the  *  Donna '  rested  from  her  daily  jonmey 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  readers  of  the  magazine.  On  November  16 
she  resumed  work,  and  is  now  daily  bringing  succour  and  relief 
to  hundreds  whom  the  inexorable  and  inexplicable  forces  of 
civilisation  have  reduced  to  a  plight  more  pitiable  than  that  of 
naked  savages,  or  even — inasmuch  as  their  capacity  to  suffer  is 
infinitely  greater — than  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The 
balance  in  hand  will  enable  the  Sisters  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
all  probability  for  two  years  more,  even  if  no  more  subscriptions 
come  in ;  but  the  Editor  feels  confident  that  this  is  a  work  which 
will  not  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  need 
for  her,  the  *  Donna '  will  make  her  daily  journey. 

The  little  cripple  *  James,'  who  was  sent  by  the  liberality  of  a 
few  subscribers  to  the  Home  for  Crippled  Children  at  Cliflon, 
has  now  nearly  finished  his  year  there.  The  Editor  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Bridger,  the  secretary  of  the 
Home : — 

13  Lansdown  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol,  Nov.  11. 

Dear  Sir,— Do  you  think  you  conld  again  enlist  the  sympathies  of  your 
readers  on  behalf  of  the  poor  boy  towards  whose  support  at  our  Home  for 
Crippled  Children  they  contributed  6^.  last  year  ?  Members  of  our  committee,  in 
their  private  capacity,  paid  the  remaining  6/.,  as  the  committee  found  the  Insti- 
tution too  poor  to  admit  of  his  being  taken  half  price.  We  have  thus  done  our 
part.  His  year  is  up  December  29,  but  our  Lady  Superintendent  says  he  will 
certainly  die  if  he  returns  home  at  that  time.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep 
him  through  January,  and  then  send  him  for  a  short  change  to  the  seaside.  If 
we  can  manage  this,  it  would  be  the  middle  of  February  before  he  left  for  home. 
If  any  one,  or  any  number  of  x>eople,  would  then  undertake  to  put  him  in  the 
Kensington  Home  for  three  years,  he  would  be  taught  a  trade,  and  be  able  to 
earn  his  living ;  if  not,  at  his  parents*  death,  there  is  nothing  but  the  workhouse 
before  him  for  life. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Truly  yours, 

Eliza  P.  Bbidgeb,  H.S. 

The  Editor  has  guaranteed  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
lad  in  the  Kensington  Home  for  one  year,  and  should  any  of  his 
readers  care  to  send  subscriptions  for  this  purpose  he  irill  be  glad 
to  receive  them. 

The  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  a  cheque  for  \L  17«.  6d. 
*  Collected  for  the  Donna  by  A.  K.  L.,'  and  \L  1«.  from  Miss  Hasker. 

Miss  Trench,  to  whose  article,  *  At  the  Docks,'  the  starting  of 
the  *  Donna '  is  due,  has  kindly  sent  the  following  short  paper  ou 
its  work  for  last  year. 
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11. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Charles  Lowder.' 

The  Lady  of  Tower  Hill,  in  her  blue  mantle,  is  seen  daily  for 
one  hour  only.  Her  appearance  is  eagerly  looked  for,  and  during 
her  stay  she  is  surrounded,  courted,  and  admired ;  the  roughest 
of  the  rough  being  softened  and  fascinated  by  her  charms.  *  Now, 
then,  is  this  your  fine  Walking  Sausage-roll  Shop  ? '  exclaimed  a 
great  brawny  fellow,  as  he  lurched  up  to  the  food-truck,  which  has 
now  for  two  years  been  supported  by  the  readers  of  Longman's 
Magazine.  *  Look,  you,'  he  thundered  out  to  the  truck  man, 
*  I'm  the  strongest  fellow  of  our  lot,  and  I'll  stand  no  nonsense. 

Hand  us   over  tuppence  at  once,   or '    A  volley  of  oaths 

followed. 

The  man  was  well  known  as  one  of  a  notorious  gang  of  bad 
characters,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood ;  he  had  been  con- 
victed over  one  hundred  and  fifty  times.  The  truck  driver 
answered  him  gently,  telling  him  the  intention  of  the  work — to 
help  the  destitute.  The  big  fellow  listened,  interested  in  spite  of 
his  brutality,  and  turned  away  with  blessings  instead  of  oaths  on 
his  lips.  ^  It's  a  fine  thing  for  the  working-man,  and  God  bless 
them  as  set  it  up,'  he  said,  *  but  it'll  never  do  my  soul  any  good.' 
Poor  fellow !  at  least  his  words  showed  that  already  a  touch  of 
good  had  come  to  him  through  the  ^  Donna's  '  guardians,  and,  in 
truth,  she  seems  to  have  a  good  effect  on  men's  hearts  as  well 
as  their  bodies.  An  old  customer  was  so  noted  for  his  selfishness 
that  he  had  obtained  the  nickname  of  *  Skin-the-Goat ' ;  he 
was  always  on  the  watch  for  the  piece  of  pudding  with  most 
currants  in  it,  and  no  greedy  child  could  snatch  at  it  more 
imhesitatingly.  One  morning,  however,  to  the  Sister's  amaze- 
ment, *  Skinny  '  bought  no  less  than  four  pennyworth  of  pudding, 
and  divided  it  among  eight  hungry  men  in  the  crowd.  He  had 
never  before  been  known  to  give  away  a  morsel. 

Two  men  came  to  the  *  Donna '  and  told  the  following  story  of 
themselves  : — 

*  We  have  been  out  on  the  tramp  to  Derby  and  back,  and  we 
did  wish  we  could  come  across  a  stall  like  this.  We  was  hungry, 
and  my  mate  says  to  me,  "  Don't  you  remember  one  of  the  ladies 
at  the  truck  told  us  we  might  always  pray  to  God  when  we  were 
in  want,  and  ask  Him  to  help  us  ?  "    So,  suitings  the  action  to  th^ 
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word,  we  just  looked  about  for  a  quiet  comer  to  put  up  a  bit  of  a 
prayer  in.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  we  had  nowhere  to  sleep — 
mostly  we  slept  in  the  "  Unions."  Well,  we  soon  see  an  empty 
bam ;  so  we  all  five  went  in,  and  my  mate  says,  ^*  Bill,  youVe  been 
to  the  mission  service  at  Dock  Street,  so  you're  the  best  to  put  up 
the  prayer."  After  thinking  a  bit  I  remembered  one  as  says, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  and  Jem  he  says  that  it 
means  something  more  than  breakfast  and  supper ;  he  thought  it 
meant  a  little  for  our  souls  too.  Well,  just  as  we  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  prayer,  the  door  opened,  and  a  bobbie  turns  his 
bull's-eye  right  on  us — and  then  he  just  draws  back  again,  and  we 
finish.  When  we've  done  he  says,  "  I's  seed  many  a  tramp  on 
this  road,  but  never  one  on  his  knees  before."  He  then  gives  us 
his  own  supper,  and  sixpence  to  get  breakfast  with,  and  tells  us  we 
may  stop  in  the  bam  if  we  clear  out  before  daylight.  So  you 
see,  ma'am,  God  was  as  good  as  you'd  said  He'd  be,  and  just  gave 
us  what  we  asked  for  at  once.' 

Up  to  last  April  the  *  Donna'  was  the  busiest  of  all  the  four 
trucks  which  daily  bring  cooked  food  to  the  hiring- grounds  of  our 
poorest.  *The  Hotel,'  she  was  called.  *  Don't  know  what  we 
should  do  without  this  'ere  truck,'  one  customer  was  overheard 
saying ;  ^  I  don't  feel  the  same  man  I  did  some  months  back,  and 
as  to  you.  Bill,  why,  your  friends  won't  know  you  when  next  they 
see  you — you  are  that  filled  out.' 

*  Please  give  us  one  of  them  apple  dumplings,'  said  a  wan- 
looking  man.  <  Oh,  it  is  so  good  and  so  tasty.  I  ain't  felt  up  to 
eating  anything  for  three  days.  I  have  been  laid  up,  and  seem 
to  turn  agin'  the  food  my  missus  gets  for  me  (crust  and  watered 
tea-leaves),  but  this  t8  good ;  and  now  I  must  save  a  bit  for  her, 
for  she's  down  with  the  rheumatics.' 

Two  very  ragged  men  came  to  buy ;  one  had  a  halfpenny,  the 
other,  a  number  of  stale  crusts.  They  asked  for  two  basins,  and 
equally  dividing  the  crusts,  asked  that  a  farthing's-worth  might 
be  poured  over  each.  *  Oh !  Sister,  this  is  a  boon  to  us  poor  out- 
of-work  men,'  they  said.  *If  we  couldn't  come  here  with  our 
halfpennies,  where  ever  ccmXd  we  take  them  to  ?  No  shop  would 
give  us  anything  to  speak  of  for  a  halfpenny.'  Indeed,  one  of 
the  chief  boons  bestowed  by  the  *  Donna '  and  her  fellow-trucks 
is  that  the  smallest  and  cheapest  portions  of  food  can  be  bought 
at  their  stalls,  and  are  as  good  as  the  largest.  One  man  came 
very  timidly  and  asked  for  a  halfpennyworth  of  pudding.  When 
it  was  given  he  stood  waiting,     *  I  said  a  ha'porth,  please  ! '    Op 
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being  assured  that  he  would  not  have  to  pay  more  for  it,  he  said : 

*  Sister,  this  is  the  first  time  Fve  been  here;  and  some  of  the 
boatmen '  (these  are  not  unemployed)  *  told  me  this  was  a  money- 
making  concern.  Perhaps  they  were  joking  me  ;  but,  leastways, 
I'm  sure  you  don't  make  your  money  on  ha'porths  of  pudding.' 

*  Nor  on  soup  either,'  chimed  in  another  man. 

*  Could  you  spare  me  two-pence  of  pudding,  ma'am  ? '  This 
was  a  large  order,  and  one  or  two  looked  anxiously  to  see  if  the 
stock  would  hold  out.  ^I  wouldn't  ask  for  such  a  lot.  Sister,  only 
my  missus  has  just  been  took  to  the  hospital  to  be  operated  on 
for  cancer,  and ' — ^wiping  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes — *  they  gives 
no  hopes  of  her  being  cured.  I've  five  little  mouths  to  feed,  and 
they  always  comes  to  meet  me  with  their  pinafores  held  out  for  a 
bit  of  pudding.  I've  had  a  fourpenny  job  to-day,  so  they  shan't 
be  disappointed.' 

The  speaker  had  only  been  out  of  hos^Htal  himself  a  few 
weeks,  having  been  in  three  months  with  rheumatic  fever. 

Nor  is  it  only  dock-labourers  who  are  grateful  to  the  *  Donna.' 
W.,  a  man  who  had  formerly  been  in  good  work  as  a  painter  and 
decorator,  and  whose  last  job  had  been  in  Rochester  Cathedral, 
came  to  London  for  work,  and  was  for  months  out  of  employment. 
He  came  to  the  *  Donna '  looking  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  man, 
and  had  a  halfpenny-worth  of  soup.  Next  day,  he  clime  again, 
asked  for  a  penny  basin,  and  was  soon  seen  sitting  by  the  Tower 
railway  with  his  wife,  a  poor  starved-looking  woman  with  a  young 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  three  little  boys,  barefooted  and  half  clothed. 
W.  had  the  basin,  and  with  a  spoon  was  feeding  them  all  in 
turns. 

After  April  the  custom  slackened  at  our  *  Donna,'  partly  from 
the  fruit  season  bringing  work  for  many,  either  in  the  country, 
or  as  hawkers  in  the  streets  ;  and  partly,  the  Sisters  thought,  in 
consequence  of  the  completion  of  the  Mark  Lane  station  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.     A  wharf  had  been  erected  close  to  the 

*  Donna,'  while  the  railway  was  still  unfinished,  for  the  convenience 
of  unloading  the  barges  laden  with  timber,  stone,  &c.,  and  the 
unemployed  men  used  to  hang  about,  in  hundreds  even,  on  the 
chance  of  a  job. 

*  The  other  day,'  one  of  the  helpers  at  the  trucks  writes, 
^  there  was  only  a  call  for  a  few,  and  I  watched  one  poor  little  old 
man  vainly  trying  to  press  in  with  the  crowd  ;  he  could  not  reach 
high  enough  to  obtain  a  ticket.  He  was  just  giving  up  in 
despair  when  his  mates  took  pity  on  him,  and  made  way  for  the 
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grey  head,  crying  to  the  foreman,  "  Give  the  old  man  a  ticket ! " 
It  was  really  unselfish  of  them,  for  it  gave  them  one  less  chance 
of  work.' 

A  gentleman  passing  the  Dock  gates  one  morning  while  the 
men  were  struggling  for  tickets,  asked  a  friend  who  was  wilh  him 
if  he  had  ever  seen  such  a  sight.  *  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  *  in  the 
slave-markets  abroad.' 

One  man  got  his  dinner  at  the  food-truck  by  selling  his  house- 
flannel  and  a  few  bits  of  rags  for  a  penny ;  another  sold  his  jacket 
for  fourpence  to  his  mate,  and  then  came  to  buy  soup. 

*  A  basin  of  stew  and  a  roll,  please,'  said  one  customer.  *  It's 
a  treat  to  be  able  to  have  this  now  that  the  cold  weather  is 
coming  on.  So  little  work  to  be  got  that  a  man  does  not  know 
what  to  do  for  the  best.  I've  eamt  2s.  lOd.  all  the  week.  That's 
a  lot  to  keep  a  family  on,  ain't  it?  I  heard  as  how  there  was  a 
boat  going  to  start  the  other  night  at  six  o'clock,  so  I  came  down 
just  to  try  my  luck,  but  she  did  not  come  up  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. So  after  waiting  till  I  got  tired  I  came  away,  and  coming 
past  your  place  ^  I  thought  I'd  go  in  and  hear  your  mission,  but  I 
felt  so  miserable  that  I  didn't  go  in.  However,  if  I  lives  so  long, 
I  will  go  next  week.' 

One  poor,  miserable  working-man  asked  for  some  cake.  He 
had  been  working  since  5  a.m.,  and  had  eaten  nothing  since  4  p.m. 
the  day  before. 

*  Now,'  said  he,  after  having  satisfied  his  own  hunger,  *  I'U 
take  some  home  for  the  old  woman ;  it  will  be  a  treat  for  her.  Ah, 
it's  a  good  thing  for  the  poor  people ;  there  ought  to  be  a  few 
more  of  'em,  that's  all  I've  got  to  say  about  it.' 

Another  in  getting  the  money  from  his  pocket  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  drop  it.  The  poor  fellow  was  deeply  grieved  at  his 
loss,  *  for,'  said  he,  '  it  is  the  only  penny  I've  got ;  and  I  have 
only  earned  25.  all  this  week.'  After  about  twenty  minutes'  hard 
work  he  managed  to  extract  it  from  the  place  into  which  it  had 
rolled,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  have  his  dinner  after  all. 

*  Thank  God,'  said  he,  *  for  that.  It's  the  first  bit  I  have  had 
to  eat  since  yesterday.' 

The  prime  favourite  among  all  the  varieties  of  food  sold  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  pudding,  which  is  hot,  nourishing,  and 
*  very  filling  at  the  price.'  There  are  two  kinds,  one  made  of 
flour  and  suet,  with  a  little  sugar ;  the  other,  called  *  college,'  of 
bread,  currants,  and  treacle.       One  halfpenny  purchases  a  large 

*  In  Dock  Street. 
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slice  of  pudding,  and  for  a  penny  a  portion  is  obtained  which  few 
who  bad  breakfasted  could  possibly  get  through  for  dinner.  Eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  portions  of  pudding  have  been  sold  in  nine 
months,  which  shows  tolerably  plainly  that  the  *  Donna's '  cus- 
tomers have  been  hungry  ones.  Soup,  stew,  and  sausage-rolls 
have  all  been  sold  in  portions  of  three  or  four  thousand.  The 
only  falling  oflF  is  in  the  summer  fare  of  sandwiches  and  slices  of 
cake  ;  not  that  they  are  unpopular,  but  that  in  summer  the  crowd 
of  hungry  men  is  thinner.  It  is  amusing,  as  well  as  satisfactory, 
to   hear  their  remarks  as  to  any  possible  profit  to  the  sellers. 

*  Now  I  should  like  to  know  what  profit  they  can  get  out  of  it,' 
our  truck-porter  overheard  one  man  saying.  *  Look  at  this  cake — 
why,  we  would  have  to  pay  three-pence  for  that  in  a  shop ;  I  don't 
know  how  they  can  sell  it.  I'm  always  glad  when  the  time  comes 
so  as  I  can  have  a  basin  of  soup,  the  best  I  ever  had  for  the  money. 
You  know  these  Sisters  are  very  good  to  us  dockmen.  Let's  have 
a  basin  of  stew  now,  that  will  do  me  for  the  rest  of  this  day.  Well, 
good-day,  old  man,  and  may  Ghod  bless  these  ladies,  or  Sisters  as 
they  are  called.' 

*  Here  you  are,  Tom,'  said  another,  *  here's  the  place  I  was 
telling  you  about  for  a  cheap  feed.'  '  Oh,  is  this  it  ? '  said  the  new 
customer.  *  I  say,  this  stew  ain't  so  rough,  is  it  ?  '  *  Rough !  no, 
I  reckon  it's  'proper^  *  Who  makes  it  ?  '  *  Why,  the  Sisters ;  I 
sees  'em  every  morning  making  the  pudding,  in  Dock  Street.' 

*  Well,  I'm  blowed  if  I  don't  take  a  penn'orth  o'  pudding  home, 
it'll  do  to  fry  up  for  tea.'  *  A  sausage-roll,  please,  ma'am,'  said  the 
old  habituS ;  then  aside  to  his  friend,  *  There's  no  mistake  about 
it,  they're  fair."  I  can  always  do  a  hard  afternoon's  work,  if  I  can 
get  it,  when  I  have  one  of  those  rolls  for  dinner.  Look  at  that 
stew,  there's  a  basin-full  for  a  penny  !  These  Sisters  must  think 
of  us  poor  men ;  I  don't  know  how  they  can  aflFord  to  sell  at  the 
price.  Wet  or  dry  you  can  see  them  going  to  the  Docks  or  coming 
down  to  us.' 

From  the  following  conversation,  noted  down  by  the  hearer, 
we  should  almost  gather  that  Longman's  Magazine  was  not  un- 
known to  some  of  our  customers : — *  Come  along  to  the  "Donna," 
Tom,  rU  have  a  big  penn'orth  of  pudding.' 

*  Where's  that?' 

*  Oh !  you  don't  know  you're  alive  if  you  don't  know  where 
that  is ;  this  chap  has  got  a  stall  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  down  by  the  Tower.  They  do  give  a  lump  for  a  penny, 
as  much  as  a  man  can  eat  with  a  basin  of  stew.     I'll  show  you 
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where  it  is  when  we  go  home ;  they  got  'em  all  round  the  Bocks 
this  side  o'  the  water,  and  a  fine  thing  it  is  ;  they  can't  get  any 
profit  out  of  it,  I  wonder  how  they  can  afford  to  sell  it  so  cheap/ 

*  Oh,  I  know,  they  gets  it  all  given  to  them.' 

*  No, ,  they  don't  get  all  given  to  them — but  some  kind 
gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  this  sort  of  thing  subscribe  to 
help  keep  it  up.' 

*  Yes,  I  seen  some  o'  the  papers.' 

*  Well,  it's  a  very  good  thing,  there's  no  two  ways  about  it ; 
if- 1  was  a  Toff  I'd  be  one  o'  the  first  to  pay  up  towards  it — ^I've 
had  many  a  good  feed  there  when  I've  only  had  a  couple  of  pence 
in  my  pocket.  I  wish  they  had  one  down  by  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks,  'cause  there's  a  lot  of  us  at  work  there.' 

The  fame  of  the  ^  Doima '  has  i^read  even  to  distant  lands. 
*  Do  this  belong  to  Dock  Street  ? '  asked  an  old  soldier,  after 
giving  an  order  for  a  basin  of  soup  and  penn'orth  of  pudding ;  *  I 
have  read  of  the  good  Sisters  when  I  was  out  in  Bombay,  and  of 
the  good  hot  food  they  send,  out  for  poor  dockmen :  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  my  dinner  here,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
the  last;  I  have  been  out  of  the  army  now  twelve  months,  and 
it's  the  best  dinner  I  ever  had  for  the  money.' 

*  A  penn'orth  of  cake,  please,'  said  another  customer.  *  Ah  ! 
it's  a  great  boon  this  to  a  poor  fellow ;  many  and  many  a  time 
when  I  have  been  out  of  work  and  only  had  a  few  'apence  in  my 
pocket,  and  not  knowing  the  best  way  to  lay  it  out,  I'd  a  been 
glad  to  'a  come  down  here,  but  I  did  not  know  of  it  then.  There's 
my  son,  he  says  to  me  the  other  day, "  Old  man,  I'll  tell  you  where 
to  get  a  cheap  feed  when  you're  hard  up — ^you  knows  liie  Tower 
gates  ? '  *  Yes.'  *  Well,  then,  you  know  the  Subway  as  goes 
across  to  Bermondsey  ?  Well,  then,  it's  just  there  Sisters  of 
Mercy's  place."  This  is  good  cake ;  they  ought  to  have  a  place 
over  the  water.' 

*  Very,  very  busy  ! '  the  Sisters  wrote  in  February.  *  A  thou- 
sand sausage-roUs  a  week,  and  350  feet  of  pudding  sent  to  one 
dock  alone.  John,  our  man-of-all-work  in  the  kitchen,  has  a 
heavy  time  of  it.  The  puddings,  made  in  long  tins,  do  not  weigh 
a  trifle,  I  assure  you.  A  truck  has  had  to  be  brought  into  the 
kitchen  to  convey  them  from  the  baking  end  of  that  great  under- 
ground room  to  the  outgoing  end,  where  they  are  carried  up  a 
ladder  into  the  street,  and  packed  into  other  trucks  awaiting 
them.  It  takes  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  forethought  properly 
to  pack  those  trucks,  sorting  out  the  soup  tins,  the  puddings,  and 
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the  sausages  to  each*  One  of  our  kitchen  helpers  gave  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  when  the  last  truck  rolled  oflF  replenished,  saying, 
"  Well,  the  day's  battle  is  over  at  last."  Hardly  any  one  guesses 
this  part  of  the  toil.' 

Altogether,  during  nine  months,  the  ^  Donna '  supplied  24,873 
portions  of  food  to  men  who  were  almost  all  wearily  waiting  for 
work,  and  to  whom  often  the  one  cheerful  hour  in  the  day  was 
when  the  friendly  truck  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  smoking 
tins  gave  faithful  promise  of  warmth  and  comfort  for  chilled 
bodies  and  crushed-down  hearts.  'This  is  the  best  piece  of 
work  that  I  shall  do  to-day,'  said  one  poor  fellow  as  he  bought 
his  '  ha'porth.'    There  are  only  too  many  who  could  say  the  same. 

On  accoxmt  of  slack  custom  in  summer,  the  'Donna'  was 
closed  for  the  first  time  last  August,  but  appeared  again  in  the 
old  place  on  November  16.  Her  fame  has  travelled  northwards. 
Liverpool  wants  to  know  all  about  our  trucks,  food,  price,  how 
they  are  managed,  &c. 

'  You  see,  your  business  is  so  successful,  ladies,'  a  policeman 
said,  who  came  asking  politely  for  information, '  that  the  gentry 
in  Liverpool  think  they  can't  do  better  than  start  a  truck  just 
like  yours  up  there.' 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  all  should  have  work 
enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  food  at  remunerative  prices  to  the 
sellers.  As  has  been  said  before  in  this  magazine,  the  food  on 
the  trucks  which  travel  daily  iTiaide  the  dock  gates  is  sold  without 
money  loss  to  the  Sisters,  though  the  charity  of  bringing  hot 
and  wholesome  food  within  reach  of  the  employed  is  immense. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  have  seen  Lady  Cowper's  words  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  November  1885,  as  to  the  *  degeneration ' 
of  Londoners  caused  by  '  the  enormous  difficulty  the  poor  have 
to  contend  against  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  good  meat,' 
buying  '  their  Sunday  dinners  or  week-day  scraps  at  market-stalls 
where  the  meat  is  sold  at  a  very  low  rate,  but  which  is  in  every 
instance  stale  and  bad,  and  in  many  cases  absolutely  poisonous. 
....  Doctors  will  tell  you  that  whole  families  are  literally  poi- 
soned, and  the  illnesses  and  disease  consequent  on  the  eating  of 
unsound  or  diseased  meats  are  amoDg  the  most  frequent  in  the 
cases  which  come  under  their  notice.' 

If  this  be  the  case  with  poor  in  work,  what  must  be  the  fate 
of  the  unemployed  ?  Only  the  other  day  we  were  stopped  in  the 
Strand  by  a  block  of  some  sort.  Not  a  demonstration,  not  a 
show,  not  even  a  deputation — just  a  crowd  of  poor  anxious-looking 
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niGD,  many  in  the  prime  of  life,  were  thronging  the  thorough- 
fare  to  the  actual  stoppage  of  business.  The  police  had  to  bestir 
themselves  to  clear  the  way ;  and  on  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
a  restaurateur  hard  by  had  advertised  for  a  porter  at  15«.  a  week, 
and  each  of  the  hundreds  assembled  was  hoping  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful candidate. 

It  is  to  the  aid  of  such  poor  unemployed  that  the  Editor 
of  Longman's  Magazine  has  come ;  enabling  the  good  Sisters, 
through  the  liberal  donations  of  his  subscribers  and  readers,  to 
give  them  wholesome  and  warm  food  for  every  farthing  they  can 
scrape  together.  Of  the  patient  and  persevering  labour  of  these 
Sisters  we  cannot  think  too  highly,  or  of  the  habits  of  self-denying 
devotion  to  the  needs  of  others,  which  have  borne  such  good  fruit. 

When  heaped  upon  the  altar  lie 

All  things  to  feed  the  fire. 
One  spark,  alighting  from  on  high, 

The  flames  at  once  aspire. 
But  those  sweet  gums  and  fragrant  woods, 

Its  rich  material  rare, 
By  tedious  quest  o'er  lands  and  floods 

Had  first  been  gathered  there. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Editor  wishes  to  remind  contributors  that  unless  they 
specially  reserve  the  right  of  republishing  their  contributions^ 
the  copyright  is  by  law  vested  jointly  in  themselves  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  magazine.  Some  xvriters  have  recently 
republished  matter  contributed  to  this  Tnagazine,  of  which 
the  copyright  had  not  been  specially  resei^ed,  without  asking 
permission  of  the  proprietors.  This  is  not  only  an  act  of 
discourtesy  to  the  proprietor's,  but  an  infraction  of  the  law, 
and  all  copies  of  books  containing  matter  thus  ilUgally 
published  are  liable  to  be  confiscated. 


NOTICE  TO  correspondents. 
The  Editor  requests  that  his  correspondents  wiU  he  good  enoivgh  to 
write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
offevy  before  sending  the  MS,  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  tcishes  it  to  he  returned  in  case  of  non- 
accejHancu  llie  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  acci- 
dental l09S, 
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l^iPALPITATION,  HYSTERIA 

IMPORTANT  CATTTION.-Tha 
IMMENSE  SALE  of  tJiW  liE- 
RtEtfY  hns  if]v+^n  r\^¥  U^  tn&ilT  TV' 
8<  TirPlLOVs  IMITATTONS  Ii« 
.^..  -.'ii  I  NT  H^b4+'r  v+.  fr  t,d<'  Murk   Of  atl 

.-.^i.K  \tANrni  trhKh 
J  .T.DAVBHi'OMT^'M'H.  Rn««enSt.  W.a 


PARTRIDGE  &  COOPER, 

Wi%o\t^d{t  anti  %tXm\.  iHanufacturntfl  4^tattoiur£(« 

191  &  192  FLEET  ST.,  AHD  U  2  CHINCERT  LANE.  LOHDON. 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS   OF 


The  Yellnm  Wove  Glnb  Honse  Paper. 

ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SIZES. 

Sample  Box  Posr-rREB  for  M  Stamps. 


The  Royal  Conrts  Paper 

AND  ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH. 

Sample  Box  Postfreb  for  18  Stamps. 


Samples  and  Prices,  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Library  and  Office  Requisites^  forwarded  posf-free.. 
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DO   NOT   LET  YOUR   CHILD   DIEIW 

Fenningft'  Children's  Powdera  Prevent  Oonvulsions.  ^ 

ARE    COOUNG    AND    SOOTHING.  TI 

^"  m 


FENNINBS' 


Coughs,  Golds,  Bronchitis. 

FENNIN6S' 


^  rcRnmDd  hLUNG    HEALERS 

u  CHILDREN  S   POWDERSi s  „  ™''T„r:;r''.rru«f«". 


> 

CO 

< 
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For  Ckildrtn  CulUng  rMr  TnOk,  to prettnt  ConmttUms.       [*]   COOBHSj  COLDS,    ASTHMAS*    £C. 
D. no, «,D«l,i  C.t<m»l.  OpLm.  Morph...  «  «.rU.ta.  Iniortoo.  U,  H   «,?S;g„'„".,?^rp.;5.}:«'JS  .r^i-^DrrlS 

X    to  Alfskd  FK1I5IXG8,  Wwt  Cowes.  I.W. 


a  tender  babOv 
Sold  in  ttamped  boxes,  at  U.  lid  and  ts.  9d.  (great  saving),  vith  full 

directioni.    Sent  post-free  fbr  1&  stamps.  _ 

Direct  to  ALraxD  FiXHiKoa.  West  Oowes,  I.W.  ^ 

Read   FENNINOS'   EVERT  MOTHER'S   BO<^K.  which  coo-  ^ 

tsins  valuable  HintA  on  Feeding.  Teething,  Weaning,  Sleeping,  ice.  O 

Aftk  your  Chemist  for  a  frbk  copy.  . 


The  largest  size  boxes,  U.  9d.  (35  stamps,  post- 
firee),  contain  three  times  the  quantity  or  the 
small  boxes. 

Read  FENNINOS'  EVERYBODY'S 
DOCTOR.  Sent  post  fiee.  13  stamps.  Direct. 
A.  Fbkkisos,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 


FENNINGS'  EVSB7  MOTHER'S  BOOK  sent  post-free  on  applicartion  by  letter 
or  post  card.    Direct  to  Alfred  Fennings,  West  Cowes,  I.W. 


22  Prize  Medals  Awarded. 
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PURE    CONCENTRATED 

Cocoa 

Prepared  by  a  new  and  special  scientific  process,  securing  extreme  solubilitj,  ^ 
developing  the  finest  flavour  of  the  Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY    DIQESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From  SIR  CHARLES  A,  CAMERON,  M.D., 
Prrsidrni  of  the  I^ot/al  College  nf  SurgronM^  Ireland  ;  Medical  Officer  of  Healthy  DitiUin.  Jti 
•  I  have  formed  A  HIGH  OPINION  OF  ITS  DIETETIC  VALUE.     I  have  nerer  t»  ^  I 
('•x»oa  that  I  like  so  well.     It  formH  a  beverage  pleasant  both  in  flavour  and  odour.     J  T   .  i 
ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  ARE  WEAK. 

J.   S.    FRY  &  SONS,   Bristol,   London,  and   Sydney. 


M«D.%«fK    M%RIB    ROZK  write!!: 


'  r  hnve  much  plea«ure  in  itatinir  that  the  (Montobaph  is 
ni(wt  deliKhtfuI  preparai'  *  '        .      ..-  .        .         . 

and  preiervinir  the  treth.' 


H  mo«t  delifjhtfuf  preparation,  and  invaluable  tor  cieauxing 


MK!«.    I..%W€}TRV    write-: 
*I  think  the  Odoniohaph  i->  trxceilent  and  mo<«t  plea»«nt 
to  u<te.' 

M.%D4MK    ADBLI.^.%     P%TTI    write*: 
*r  have  tried   your  Udontubaph,  and  find  It  pleaMllter 
thHn  all  others.' 

hfnll  ( 'heinintf,  Hairilre»*fi'S.  and  nt  the  Sf'trs.  al.<kt  Borker'$, 

.S/ioolbrril'M.  and  WhUrUu'it. 

\f..  ?».,  and  .3<.  fid.  .•  or  direct  {^1.  f.rtrtt  for  pt>Ktnf}f.)  from 

THE       ODOnTOM.%PH       COM  PAW  Y, 

«  CANNON  STREET.  BIRMrNGHAM. 

\Vnoi.E5ALB  I.,«)SlJO.\  AOKST«:  Mawi.  Barclay*.  »tc.  Lc. 


^J^lycerjne 

Tflthe  mo«t  erfect  Rmnllicnt  Milk  few  J^WiWmHiWLWM- 
and  BBAVTIFimrC  THK  HKIff  K%'Kll  cilO- 
Di;4;lCD  It  ke€>|iM  th««  tlKIW  wOPT.  MMO>»tH 
and  H'HITE  durins  the  COLDEST    %VK  %TNI  li 

entire!}-    remo>'e«    and    prevent*    all     R«»t?C>ll  \K^« 
REOKENS.  4:H  %•»«'.  IRRIT.%TI4»X,  &c  .  .nd  . 
nerve*  THE  SKIW  from  theetfeeta  of  PmOMT.  •  Oi.>* 
WI.VD8.  and   H.%RD  WATER  more  e^tctuallt  '  > 
any  otlier  preparation.    If  appliei  after  Dancing,  or  ti«  - 
Heated  .\partraent«,  it  will  be  found  deliffhtt'aily  (muI"  ^  < 
relre«h<ni.     Bottle*. !«..  *».  f«/.,  of  all  ChetiuaU.     Free  t«' 
extra  by  the  Sole  Maker*, 
M.  BEETHAM  Sc  SO v,  ChomlsU.  ChelCPiiliJiu. 


DRESS  FABRICS  AT  FIRST  COST! 


THE 


ANY  LENGTH  C' 
AT  MILL  PRICES- 


R£QLSTKRED  TRADS  MARK. 


BRADFORD 

MANUFACTURIN6   COMPANY, 

BRADFORD, 

YORKSHIRE. 


On  receipt  of  letter  or  post-card,  promptly  forward.  Po«t 

Yrvt,  baniple  Pattemi  of  their  Noveltie*  In  Drew  Fabrics 

for  the  Wiuter  Sewon,  includinc  tlie  celebrated  'Century' 

Canhmere*  'which  arc  initahle  ibr  any  «ea»on  of  the  year-, 

!*erucii.    Kohino  r  Art   Fabric*.   N»rw    Fancy    Twoedii    Inr 

Tailor-m  .de  ('o«tume«.  Fancy  Plushe*  with  Pl»lns  to  matcb« 

&c.,&c.and  all  the  Celebrated  Standard  Make*  of  Mixturea 
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WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  US  TO  DRAW  A  JUST  ItORAL   FROM  THE 

TALE  OF  LIFE? 
*  Were  I  asked  what  best  dignilleB  the  presenl 
and  oonseoratea  the  past ;  what  aloae  enablei 
us  to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  Tale  of  JAfe  i 
what  sheds  the  purest  light  upon  oiir  reaaon  t 
what  gives  tiie  firmest  strength  to  our  religion ; 
what  is  best  fitted  to  soften  the  heart  of  man 
and  elevate  his  soul,  I  would  answer  with 
Lassues,  it  is 

EX  P  E  R I E  N  C  E.  — iord  lytton. 
THE  HOME  RULE   PROBLEM. 

TK  THE   POLITICAL   irOA£l>  Home  Rale  meras  Negotiable  BaUMt.     LN  THE   SAX  I- 
TABY  WOBLD  it  means  in  the  whole  Metropolii  apwards  of  20,000  livet  are  erill  yearly  sacrilloed,  and  in 

the  whole  of  the  United  Kinedom  upwards  of  100.00>)  fall  victims  to  Rross  caotee  which  are  prementihle 

Euglaod  pays  not  leas  than  £S4,000.000  per  annnm  (that  is  to  si^,  ahont  three  times  the  amount  of  poor  rate<  > 
in  oonseqnenoe  of  thoee  diseases  which  the  Science  of  Hygiene  teaches  how  to  arold  (*  and  which  vaa^  be  pre- 
rented.'— Chadwick). 

PASS   IT   BY   IF  YOU   LIKE,   BUT   IT   IS  TRUE. 

TTTHAT  mind  can  grasp  the  lose  to  mankind,  and  the  misery  entailed,  that  these  figures  rereal  ?    Wliat 
«V     dashes  to  the  eanh  so  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  SNveet  alliances,  blasts  so  many  auspidons  enterprii^e^. 
as  untimely  death?    To  say  nothing  of  the  immense  increase  of  rates  and  taxes  arising  from  the  loss  of  tlu- 
bread-winners  of  families. 

We  are  at  Present  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Ignorant  and  Careless. 

ITX  onler  to  prerrat  a  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  its  causes ;  by  that  means  you  hinder  the  germ  or 
poison  from  gaining  admission.  At  the  same  time  you  must  snutain  the  Tital  powers  by  adding  to  tht^ 
blood  what  is  continually  being  lost  from  various  causes,  and  by  that  means  >ou  prevent  the  pobon  beiii^' 
retained  in  the  Uood.  The  effect  of  ENO*S  FR UlT  SALT  is  to  take  away  all  morbid  poison  and  to  snppls 
that  which  promotes  a  healthy  secretion. 

HITNDIIBDS  OP   THOUSANDS  OF  LIVES   MAY  BE   SAVED  ANNUALLY, 
AND  MILLIONS  FBEED  FBOM  INCALCULABLE   BUFFEBING.-MUUon^ 

have  died  from  Preveutible  Diseases  in  this  Country.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  a?ort  this.  With  each  botih 
of  EKO'S  FRUIT  SALT  is  wrapped  a  large  Illustrated  Sheet,  showing  the  best  means  of  stamping  out  Infection-' 
Diseases,  Fevers,  Blood  Poisonh,  &e.  If  this  invaluable  information  were  universally  cnrrim  out,  many  fonii.^ 
of  disease  now  producing  much  Imvoc  would  cease  to  exist,  as  Pulouk,  Lsprobt,  4^,  have  done,  when  the  true 
cause  has  become  unirermlly  known. 


EGYPT.— CAIBO.—'  Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt, 
in  August  last,  I  have  on  three  separate  occasions 
been  attacked  by  fever,  from  which,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, I  lay  in  hospit^  for  six  weeks.  The  last  two 
attacks  have  been,  however,  completely  repulsed,  in  a 
remarkable  short  space  of  time,  by  the  use  of  your 
valuable  FRUIT  SALT,  to  which  I  owe  my  present 
health,  at  the  very  lea^t.  if  not  my  life  itself.  Ueait- 
felt  gratitude  for  my  restoration  and  preservation 
impels  mc  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  over- 
whelming store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that 
I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates  of  duty.— Believe  me  to 
he.  Sir.  gratefully  yours,  A  Corporal,  19th  Hussars, 
26th  May,  1883.— Mr.  J.  C.  Kno/ 
< J^ONDONAND  NOKTH-WESTEBN 


AQENEBAL  OFFICES,  wHting  from 
Ascot  on  Jan.  3, 1886,  says  :  *  Blessings  on  your 
FRUIT  SALT !  I  trust  it  is  not  profane  to  say  so,  but 
in  common  parlance  I  swear  by  it.  Tiiere  stands  tbe 
cherished  bottle  on  the  chimney-piece  of  my  sanctum, 
my  little  idol,*  at  home  my  household  god.  abroad  uxs 
vmde  mecutn.  Think  not  this  is  the  rhapsody  of  a 
hypochondriac;  no,  it  is  only  the  on^K>uring  of  m 
grateful  heart.  The  fact  is  I  am,  in  common,  I  da rr 
say,  with  numerous  old  fellows  of  my  age  (67)  now  ami 
then  troubled  with  a  troubleeome  Hver ;  no  M>on<>r. 
however,  do  I  use  your  cheery  remedy  than.  Exit  pain. 
*  RicWd  is  himself  again."  So  highly  do  I  value  your 
composition  that  when  taking  it  I  grudge  even  tbt 
little  sediment  that  will  always  remain  at  the  botton> 
of  the  glass;  I  give,  therefore,  the  foUoaing  sdvicc 
to  those  wise  persons  who  have  learnt  to  appn'ciatf^ 


BAIL  WAY,  Permanent  Way  Department, 

'WhaleyBridgeSUtlon.  Dec.  30, 1881.  ,         .      ^^      ^,  .        ^^ 

'  Sir.— I  bog  to  inform  you  that  I  have  derived  great  I   *to  inestimable  benefits  :— 

benefit  from  your  valuable  FRUIT  SALT  after  suffer-  |  When  BNCKS  SALT  betimes  you  take, 

ing  from  severe  headache  and    disordered  stomach,  i  No  waste  of  this  Elixir  make, 

'  Yours  truly.  But  drain  the  dregs,  and  lick  the  cup, 

*  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.'  *  Veritas.'  Of  this  the  perfect  Pick  me- np.' 

THE  SECBET  OF  SUCCESS.—*  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  fmblic,  and  oommand^ 
success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  iran>ediately  incroduoed  by  the  nnscrupulous,  who,  in  copyini; 
the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  ezerd^t- 
an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  tail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.*— Adams. 


C-A."D"TIO^T-— *'*«'"**»•«  <•««''*  HoUir,  and  nee  that  the  CAPSULE  is  fnarkett 
'ENO'B  FBOIT  SALT.*  Without  U  you  it^re  been  impotted  on  by  a  worthlexM 
itnitation.    Sold  by  alt  Chemitttit. 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent 
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Children  of  Giheon. 

By  Walter  Besant. 

Book  L 
CHAPTER    III. 

JACK  CONYERS. 

SOME  among  us — ^not  all — ^have  been  young.  They  will  re- 
member how,  in  one  or  two  supreme  moments,  they  have  been 
carried  out  of  themselves  with  a  joy  which  can  never  be  felt  in 
its  fulness  after  five-and-twenty — the  intoxicating,  dazzling  joy 
in  the  prospect  of  life-long  happiness. 

It  £bi118  upon  one,  perhaps,  when  love  has  been  whispered  and 
returned:  perhaps,  when  the  first  success  has  been  achieved: 
more  often  when  some  kindly  Prophet  has  foretold  to  trembling 
youth  the  success  which  his  heart  desireth.  That  Prophet  shall 
be  regarded  ever  after  with  love  and  gratitude,  and  a  respect  un- 
speakable for  his  gifts  of  discernment.  Why  are  there  so  few  of 
them  ?  There  ought  to  be  a  school  of  these  prophets,  their  sole  duty 
to  prophesy,  for  every  deserving  youth,  good  fortune,  distinction, 
contentment,  joy,  and  wealth,  with  an  eternity  of  happiness  here- 
after in  the  Elysian  Fields.  Everybody  feels  capable  of  deserv- 
ing, and  of  perpetually  enjoying,  all  these  rewards  and  more. 

There  never  was,  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  such  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing  as  that  presented  to  Claude.  It  was  the 
greatest  thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  him :  greater  than  the 
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first  scholarship :  greater  than  his  place  in  the  Tripos :  greater 
than  his  fellowship :  greater  than  his  ambition. 

Consider  ;  it  is  a  youthful  instinct  to  impart  confidence  and 
to  expect  sympathy :  boys,  students,  undergraduates,  young  men 
of  every  sort,  in  obedience  to  this  instinct,  confide  greatly  in 
each  other.  After  examinations  passed,  degrees  conferred,  and 
the  college  walls  exchanged  for  the  wide  world,  which  always 
turns  out  to  be  a  coldish  kind  of  place,  young  men  grow  less 
sympathetic  with  each  other  and  more  reticent  about  themselves ; 
they  exercise  selection  in  their  confidences ;  they  even  abstain 
altogether  from  talking  about  their  personal  ambitions,  just  as, 
about  the  same  time,  they  cease  to  speak  of  poetry,  religion,  and 
other  things  which  I  suppose  they  consider  too  sacred  for 
common  speech.  Every  man  makes  in  his  heart  an  Adytum  of 
the  Temple  which  grows  more  full  as  he  grows  older.  Only  the 
priest  is  by  law  allowed  to  enter  into  this  holy  of  holies,  but  he 
generally  takes  with  him  a  companion,  who  is  always  of  the  other 
sex — his  sister,  sweetheart,  or  wife.  The  sympathy  of  sisters, 
indeed,  is  always  ready  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  perhaps, 
on  that  account,  like  everything  else  easily  attained,  is  less 
valued  than  it  should  be.  Many  young  men,  however,  prefer  the 
sympathy  of  other  people's  sisters,  and  this  also  is,  to  do  these 
young  ladies  justice,  ready  as  a  rule  when  properly  asked  for 
and  with  honourable  intentions  and  after  consent  obtained  firom 
parents  and  guardians. 

Alone  among  his  fellows,  Claude  had  no  home  circle  which 
could  understand  him  and  could  follow  his  career  with  interest. 
Every  day  since  that  on  which  he  first  left  them  seemed  to  sepa- 
rate him  more  and  more  from  his  own  people.  He  had  long  since 
left  off  telling  them,  because  they  could  not  understand  it^,  what 
he  was  doing.  His  mother  knew  nothing  about  Cambridge,  and 
had  never  even  heard  of  Trinity,  though  the  fame  of  every  indivi- 
dual fellow  of  that  College,  as  all  the  resident  fellows  know  very  well, 
is  trumpeted  abroad,  with  mighty  blast,  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  fills 
the  roxmd  world  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  he  knew  few  people ; 
it  was  two  years  since  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and  his  old  school 
and  college  friends  were  already  scattered :  among  all  the  millions 
of  women,  old  and  young,  which  inhabit  London  and  England, 
there  was  not  one  whom  he  could  call  either  friend  or  mistress ; 
not  one  to  whom  he  could  open  his  heart. 

He  was  used  to  this  isolation :  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  his 
position ;  at  school,  when  other  boys  got  prizes,  their  mothers  and 
sibters  and  all  their  people  were  present  to  Congratulate  them  j 
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when  he  went  up  to  receive  his  prizes  there  was  not  a  single  per- 
son in  the  room  whose  eyes  softened  and  whose  heart  glowed  at 
the  sight  of  his  triumph.  When  he  was  head  boy  and  carried  oflF 
no  end  of  prizes,  the  other  boys  cheered  and  some  of  the  spectators 
remarked  audibly  upon  his  singular  beauty — ^for  it  was  a  comely 
lad — and  he  went  home  to  his  boarding-house  with  a  cartload  of 
books  and  an  aching  heart  because  of  his  loneliness.  Even  Joe, 
brother  Joe,  the  plumber's  man,  in  his  working-dress,  would  have 
been  something.  At  Trinity  he  won  an  entrance  scholarship  and 
afterwards  a  University  scholarship  and  a  City  C!ompany's  scholar- 
ship, and  with  these  helps  paid  his  own  college  expenses  easily,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  say,  *  Well  done ! ' — not  even  Lady  Mildred,  who 
contented  herself  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction,  and  when 
he  concluded  his  student  course  with  a  fellowship,  reminded  him, 
in  the  days  of  his  first  pride,  and  just  as  if  anybody  who  chose 
could  be  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  the 
first  step.  Yoimg  men,  she  added,  may  show  promise  by  taking 
University  distinctions,  but  they  are  by  themselves  of  little  im- 
portance. Claude  must  take  care  not  to  think  that  anything  real 
had  been  achieved.  Not  one  single  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
he  could  open  his  heart. 

And  now  he  had  a  sister — two  sisters — one  rolled  out  into  two 
— ^both  as  beautiful  as  the  day  and  as  sweet  as  the  roses  in  June, 
and  they  were  proud  of  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
realised  how  well  he  had  already  done,  since  he  could  make  two 
such  girls  proud  of  him ;  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  possibly 
have  done  it,  alone,  and  without  a  single  word  of  congratulation 
and  encouragement  on  the  lonely  hard  road  he  had  travelled. 

He  stalked  along  the  crowded  pavement  seeing  no  one,  his 
head  full  of  these  thoughts,  his  chin  in  the  air.  A  hand  was  laid 
on  his  shoulder. 

Claude  pulled  himself  together  and  took  the  other  hand  which 
was  held  out. 

*  You  in  London,  Jack  ?  * 

*  Yes.  I  am  in  London.  I  have  been  here  for  two  or  three 
weeks.     Come  to  my  chambers — they  are  close  by — and  let  us  talk.' 

Claude  was  not  inclined  to  talk  about  anything  except  perhaps 
about  Valentine  and  Violet,  but  he  followed  his  friend. 

*  Where  have  you  been  for  the  last  two  years  ? ' 

*I  have  been  travelling — studying — sketching.  One  must 
travel,  you  know.' 

The  chambers  were  furnished  after  the  modem  fashion :  there 
were  cabinets  with  china :  there  were  water-colours :  there  was 
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glass :  there  were  skins  and  rugs ;  they  were  clearly  rooms  be* 
longing  to  a  man  of  taste. 

The  name  of  Jack  goes  with  almost  any  kind  of  character.    It 
suits  a  soldier  or  a  statesman :  a  poet  or  a  mechanician :   a  prince 
or  a  pauper :  a  hero  or  a  humbug.     It  requires  only  one  quality 
—that  its  possessor  must  be  accepted  on  his  own  terms  by  his 
contemporaries :  not  that  he  must  necessarily  be  popular,  but  he 
must  be  believed  in.    When  Jack  Conyers,  in  his  first  term,  an- 
nounced himself  as  one  of  the  coming  men,  the  lads  about  him 
accepted  him  on  trust.     He  was  the  coming  man — his  manners 
rather  than  his  words  or  his  acts  proved  it.     He  had,  to  justify 
these  pretensions,  a  good  name  and  a  good  presence  to  begin  with ; 
he  did  nothing  actively  to  encourage  or  to  justify  the  belief,  except 
perhaps  that  he  understood  the  power  of  Silence ;  he  did  not  chat* 
ter,  as  many  young  men  do,  but  when  he  spoke,  it  was  slowly  and 
quietly,  as  if  what  he  had  to  say  was  worth  hearing ;  nor  was  he 
like  so  many  young  men  carried  away  by  any  enthusiasms  of  the 
hour,  and  he  was  always  critical.     Also,  he  did  not  laugh  much, 
though  he  understood  and  practised  the  fine  and  subtle  art  of 
smiling,  an  art  in  which  women  generally  excel ;  but  Jack  Conyers 
excelled  all  women.    It  was  not  exactly  known  who  and  what  were 
his  people,  but  it  was  understood  that  he  was  of  good  family ;  he 
had  the  appearance  and  manner  of  one  who  has  money ;  he  did  not 
court  intimacies ;  he  dressed  well,  and  he  seemed  to  know  London. 
Keading  for  the  Senate  House  was,  he  said,  narrowing  to  the  mind 
which  desires  culture  more  than  scholarship ;  therefore,  he  took 
an  ordinary  degree ;  he  had  a  piano  in  his  rooms,  and  played  and 
sang  a  little ;  he  also  painted  and  sketched  a  good  deal,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  his  career,  of  which  he  spoke  continually,  though 
vaguely,  was  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  Art. 

In  appearance  he  was  of  the  middle  height  and  thin.  He 
wore  a  pince-nez :  his  features  were  regular  and  delicate;  his  eyes 
were  good,  though  rather  hard,  as  if  always  on  guard ;  his  mouth 
was  well  formed,  but  the  lips  were  too  full,  and  his  forehead  was 
high  and  narrow.  Not  an  efieminate-looking  man,  but  evidently 
one  who  desired  to  appear  refined  and  studied  attitude  as  well  as 
dress,  and  his  surroundings  as  well  as  his  manners.  If  he  had 
been  asked  what  he  most  desired  to  convey  in  his  appearance  he 
would  have  confessed — if  he  did  confess — that  he  wished  to  look 
like  a  young  man  who  is  going  to  succeed.  Claude  was  one  of 
the  men  of  his  own  standing  who  believed  in  him.  Some  there 
were,  I  regret  to  say,  who  sooflFed  at  the  name  of  Conyers. 
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The  room  was  lit  by  a  shaded  lamp.  Upon  the  mantel-shelf 
there  stood  three  small  portraits  side  by  side.  They  were  oil 
sketches,  and  represented  three  girls'  ^ces,  all  evidently  painted 
by  the  same  hand. 

*  You  are  looking  at  those  heads/  said  Jack  Conyers.  *  They 
are  portraits — such  as  they  are — of  three  women ' — he  sighed — 
*  three  women — poor  things  ! — ^who  were  so  good  as  to  complete 
my  education.' 

< How  did  they  do  that?' 
By  letting  me  fall  in  love  with  them.  A  man,  I  have  dis- 
covered, cannot  be  a  finished  artist  without  a  full  personal  experi- 
ence of  passion.  How  can  he  express  what  he  has  never  felt  ? 
Yet,  for  an  artist,  Love  should  be  a  memory  rather  than  a  living 
thing,  and  therefore  each  experience  should  be  short.  This  was 
a  French  girl,  vivacious,  full  of  eapi^glerie ;  this  was  an  Italian, 
the  mere  creature  of  passion ;  this  a  Boumanian.  Woman,  as 
mistress  or  as  wife,  in  the  boudoir  or  the  salon,  should  form  part 
of  every  Career.' 

Pelham  or  the  Great  D'Orsay  could  have  said  no  more.  Claude, 
however,  asked  no  more  questions  about  the  portraits,  though 
doubtless  there  was  a  whole  chapter  belonging  to  each. 

*  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? ' 

'  I  have  taken  a  studio  and  I  am  going  to  begin  my  Work.' 
It  seemed  rather  a  drop  for  the  vagueness  of  coming  greatness 
to  take  the  concrete  and  even  common  form  of  a  studio. 

*  As  for  my  success ' 

*  Of  course  you  will  succeed,'  said  Claude. 

'  I  do  not  know.  The  common  success — ^the  adulation  of  the 
crowd — does  not  attract  me.  I  shall  never  stoop  to  paint  half-a- 
dozen  pictures  in  a  year.  Perhaps  one  in  four  or  five,  or  even  ten 
years.  The  picture  which  I  have  in  my  mind  has  been  growing 
for  at  least  five  years,  during  which  I  have  filled  my  soul  with  it. 

The  subject  has  been  part  of  myself.     Claude '  he  raised  his 

finger  impressively ;  *  it  will  be,  I  am  assured,  a  great  picture ; 
there  will  be  in  it,  at  least,  the  whole  soul  of  the  artist.' 

Claude  murmured  indistinctly  something  to  the  efiect  that  a 
picture  with  a  soul  in  it  would  be  indeed  worthy  of  his  friend's 
reputation. 

*  Hitherto  the  picture,  as  it  exists  in  my  mind,  has  been  in* 
complete  for  want  of  one  face.  But  I  have  found  it  at  last.  I 
discovered  it  in  a  People's  concert  where  I  was  made  to  sing  by 
Lady  Aldeburgh — a  concert  somewhere  near  a  place  they  call 
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Shoreditch;  after  the  concert  I  talked  to  the  girl  who  owns  the 
face,  which  is  as  yet  sadly  incomplete ;  she  is  ignorant  but  ap- 
parently open  to  emotions.  I  shall  get  that  girl.  I  shall  take 
her  away  from  her  belongings  and  cultivate  her  face*  Everything^ 
shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  face.  She  wants  to  be 
well  fed  and  kept  in  soft  silk  and  made  dainty  with  iancy  dresses 
and  idleness  and  pretty  things,  and  then  that  face*  will  grow 
and  develop  like  a  rosebud.  At  present,  I  admit,  it  is  imperfect^ 
but  it  is  a  possibility,  and  it  will  make  my  picture.  The  eyes 
are  there  sdready,  and  they  are  full  of  possible  poetry  and  passion.' 

He  spoke  with  something  nearly  approaching  enthusiasm. 

^  Can't  you  paint  her  without  wanting  to  take  her  from  her 
people  ? ' 

^  No,  I  want  her  taken  away  altogether  from  the  place  where 
she  lives.  She  must  be  placed  wholly  under  artistic  influence — 
she  must  be  mine — ^my  model — ^the  slave  of  Art.' 

*  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  perhaps,  for  the  girl's  reputation  for 
her  to  stay  where  she  is  ? ' 

'  Philistine  I  I  want  her  in  the  interests  of  Art.  She  is  needed. 
One  can't  stop  to  think  about  the  reputation  of  a  girl  in  com- 
parison with ' 

*  Don't,  Jack.  My  own  relations,  you  know,  are  somewhere 
about  those  levels,  and  they  have  reputations  which  they  seem  to 
value  even  more  than  the  interests  of  art.' 

Jack  hastened  to  change  the  subject.  When  you  touch  on  the 
reputation  of  a  man's  possible  sisters  you  tread  on  dangerous 
ground. 

^  I  saw  you  coming  out  of  Lady  Mildred  Eldridge's,  but  you 
walked  so  fast  that  I  could  not  overtake  you  for  ever  so  long. 
She  is  a  friend  of  yours  ? ' 

*  Yes,  my  best  friend.* 

^  I  met  them  in  Florence  last  winter.  I  was  able  to  be  of 
some  little  service  to  them — one  of  the  girls  sketches  cleverly. 
They  are  both,  in  fact,  pleasing.' 

<  Thank  you,'  said  Claude,  with  a  conscious  blush ;  *  one  of 
them  is  my  sister.' 

*  What  ? '  Jack  Conyers  started  in  his  chair  and  dropped  his 
cigarette.  *  What  ?  One  of  them  your  sister  ? '  He  knew,  like 
all  the  world,  the  history  of  the  two  girls  in  general  terms,  bow 
one  was  an  heiress  and  the  other  the  daughter  of  a  working-man. 
•  One  of  them  your  sister  ?  My  dear  fellow,  they  are  both — ^allow 
me  to  say  it — ^both  most  beautiful   and   accomplished    young 
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ladies.  You  are  a  lucky  man,  and  I  congratulate  you.  Which 
of  them  is  it  ? ' 

<I  do  not  know  which.  My  sister  was  adopted  by  Lady 
Mildred  nineteen  years  ago,and  the  secret  has  been  kept  ever  since.' 

'  But  you  will  find  out*  This  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  which 
is  kept  hidden.  There  must  be  some  points  of  resemblance ;  your 
father,  for  instance ' 

^  He  is  dead,  and  my  mother  is  blind.' 

'  At  all  events  you  are  sure  to  find  out  before  long.' 

<  I  daresay  I  shall,  or  else  I  shall  be  told.' 

^  It  is  rather  like  the  end  of  a  Latin  comedy.' 

*  Yet  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  English  comedy.  You 
know  my  history,  Gonyers.  Everybody  does.  When  men  meet 
me  for  the  first  time  they  whisper  to  each  other,  <^  Son  of  a  work- 
ing-man, you  know."  I  do  not  hear  the  words,  but  I  read  them 
in  their  eyes.  That  is  nothing.  But  I  have  been  rather  a  lonely 
man ' 

*  Naturally,'  said  Conyers,  trying  to  look  as  if  he  entirely 
sympathised  with  him,  ^  naturally.'  But  he  was  thinking  which 
of  the  two  girls  more  nearly  resembled  his  friend. 

<  And  I  can  hardly  try  to  make  you  understand  what  a  tre- 
mendous thing  it  is  to  have  a  sister  at  last — a  sister  who  takes  an 
interest  and — and — even  a  pride  in  one.' 

*Well,'  said  Jack,  *for  my  own  part  I  never  wanted  any 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  divide  the  money  and  they  give  all 
kinds  of  trouble.  But  from  your  point  of  view  no  doubt  you  are 
right.    It  must  be  a  bore  not  to  have  any  belongings.' 

Claude  laughed  and  prepared  to  go. 

<  I  have  belongings,  to  be  sure,  but  not  of  the  kind  which  you 
would  imderstand.' 

*  That  is  very  conceivable,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.  I  find 
any  other  class  than  our  own  impossible  to  talk  with  and  uninterest- 
ing to  study.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  we  met  to-night,  my  dear  boy. 
Gome  often — come  as  often  as  you  can,  and  tell  me  when  you  have 
found  your  sister.  Let  me  share  your  secret.  Valentine  or  Violet 
— I  knew  that  they  were  assumed  names.  Tell  me  when  you 
have  found  out  which  of  them  it  is.' 

*  Gertainly  I  wilL    Good-night.' 

Jack  Gonyers,  left  alone,  prepared  for  himself  and  drank  a 
lemon  squash.  Then  he  sat  down  and  meditated  with  a  mixture 
of  gloom  and  hope  in  his  countenance.  When  a  young  man 
leaves  the  University  at  two-and-twenty,  resolved  upon  distinction 
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and  yet  uncertain  which  path  to  choose — when  he  wanders  abont 
for  two  years  purposeless — when  he  returns  determined  upon  a 
career  in  Art,  as  painters  arrogantly  call  their  profession,  as  if  a 
novelist  or  a  poet  is  not  also  an  artist — when,  further,  he  remembers 
that  Art  is  not  always  lucrative — that  one  may  have  to  wait  long 
before  making  a  name,  and  that  meanwhile  no  money  is  coming  in 
— when,  lastly,  there  will  arise  at  midnight  spectres  of  doubt  which 
point  the  finger  and  say,  *  Yah !  you  will  never  succeed,  even  by  a 
trick ' — when,  at  the  same  time,  one  has  conceived  a  way,  a  trick, 
by  which  to  take  the  town  by  storm  and  has  actually  found  the 
face  with  which  to  do  it, — there  is  room  for  the  play  of  a  good 
deal  of  mixed  emotion. 

Presently  he  saw  a  letter  lying  on  his  table.  He  took  it  up 
and  looked  at  the  handwriting  and  tore  it  open. 

*  My  dear  Jack,' — ^he  read  it  quickly  as  if  to  get  through  it 
and  have  done  with  it — *  you  have  been  back  three  weeks  and 
you  have  not  been  to  see  me.  Very  well.  Sooner  or  later  I  sup- 
pose you  will  come.  I  can  wait,  my  dear  boy.  I  know  very  well 
why  you  said  you  loved  me,  and  I  know  all  about  your  money 
matters.  Gro  on.  Within  six  months  you  will  hang  up  your  hat 
in  my  hall  and  be  happy  ever  after.  I  shall  have  the  money,  but 
you  shall  have  full  liberty  and  a  handsome  allowance.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  jealous,  because  I  am  always  certain  of  the  person 
whom  alone  you  love — go  look  at  him  in  the  glass.  When  you 
have  found  out  that  you  cannot  get  on  without  me,  you  will 
repent  of  your  negligence  and  come.  When  we  settle  down  we 
will  give  dinners,  and  you  shall  play  at  being  a  distinguished  man 
and  I  at  being  the  appreciative  and  devoted  wife,  and  we  shall 
suit  each  other  very  well.  I  saw  your  sisters  the  other  day.  If 
I  were  you  I  would  sometimes  call  upon  them.  Good-night,  my 
Jack.    Your  affectionate  Alicia.' 

Jack  read  this  letter  through.  Then  he  burned  it,  because 
every  word  was  true,  and  truth  is  best  hidden  in  a  well  or  behind 
the  bars  of  the  fireplace. 

*  If  I  could  find  out  somehow,  through  Claude,  which  of  them 
it  is,'  he  thought,  <  and  if  I  could  do  this  without  his  knowing,  I 
should  have  such  a  chance  as  might  make  me  free  of  Alicia  yet. 
She  always  had  the  most  disgustingly  coarse  way  of  putting 
things,  and  she's  getting  coarser  every  day.' 

Jack's  Cambridge  bed-maker,  who  loves  reminiscences  almost 
as  much  as  an  old  statesman,  maintains  that  Mr.  Gonyers,  though 
a  liberal  gentleman,  and  one  who  kept  a  deal  of  company,  was  of 
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the  sort  which  thinks  of  nobody  but  theirselves.  Bed-makers 
have  great  experience  of  young  men,  and  their  opinions  should 
be  received  with  weight. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   HAVEN   OF  REST. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  sing  a  song  of  Almshouses — not  so  much  of  those 
great  havens  of  rest  with  their  spacious  courts  and  old  chapels 
and  broad  gardens  which  are  scattered  about  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land, as  of  the  London  almshouses.  They  vary  from  the  poor 
little  half-dozen  cottages  in  a  row — like  Lady  Game's,  which  are  so 
small  that  the  residents  are  elected  by  competitive  measurement, 
character  not  being  so  much  an  object  as  smallness  of  stature — 
to  the  new  and  stately  palaces  such  as  those  at  Wood  Green,  or  the 
old  and  dignified  college  such  as  that  beyond  <^reenwich  Hospital, 
or  that  of  Morden,  beside  Blackheath  ;  and  in  wealth,  from  a  little 
endowment  of  four  shillings  a  week  and  a  two-roomed  cottage  for 
four  old  women,  to  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  with  lodgings, 
coals,  and  light  for  as  many  old  men.  There  are  quiet  and  peace- 
ful almshouses  even  though  they  stand  beside  noisy  thoroughfares. 
Ck>uld  anything  be  sweeter  and  more  peaceful  than  Amjas's  Houses, 
lying  lost  and  forgotten  behind  Old  Street  ?  or  than  Beeman's  at 
the  back  of  the  Kingsland  Boad,  or  the  Trinity  Almshouses  in  the 
midst  of  Whitechapel  ?  And  there  are  others  which  seem  as  if  all 
the  noise  of  the  street  must  perpetually  beat  about  the  ears  of  the 
unhappy  residents.  There  are  some  with  a  chapel  and  a  chaplain 
and  some  with  a  chapel  but  no  chaplain.  There  is  a  school 
attached  to  some,  as  at  the  Milbum  Hospice  in  the  Stamford 
Hill  Boad  ;  there  is  a  garden  with  some,  as  at  Trinity  Hospital, 
Greenwich,  and  a  fair  court  with  others,,  as  at  Emmanuel, 
Westminster.  In  some  the  almsfolk  look  cheerful  and  happy, 
their  anxieties  beiug  ended;  in  others  they  are  gloomy  and 
grumpy,  as  if  all  their  troubles  were  to  come  ;  in  some  the  people 
are  always  walking  about,  talking  with  their  friends,  chirruping 
with  each  other,  and  basking  in  the  sun  ;  while  in  others  there  is 
never  anybody  to  be  seen,  and  the  old  people  are  all  hiding  in 
their  beds.  In  a  song  of  Almshouses,  all  these  things  and  many 
more  could  be  explained. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  aftemoop  last  July,  a  day  when  the  sun 
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was  hot,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  breeze  cool ;  when  all  the  old  men 
of  all  the  almshouses  between  Shoreditch  on  the  South  and 
Tottenham  on  the  North  were  out  in  the  sun,  and  all  the  old 
ladies  were  out  in  the  shade — for  behold  I  this  is  the  way  of  the 
world :  the  old  men  seek  the  sun  because  it  is  the  source  of  heat, 
which  is  strength,  and  women  seek  the  shade,  where  they  can 
watch  the  sunshine  and  admire  heat  and  strength — ^there  sat  in 
the  chapel  at  Lilly's,  which  was  open,  one  of  the  almswomen.  She 
occupied  the  square  pew,  where  there  are  cushions.  She  was  not 
old,  being  no  more  than  sixty  or  so,  which  is  young  for  a  colleger 
at  Lilly's,  but  she  looked  old  because  her  hair  was  so  very  white 
and  she  sat  so  very  still.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  so  that  you  might 
have  thought  her  asleep.    But  she  was  not  asleep — she  was  blind. 

Close  beside  her,  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the  four  long  pews, 
her  feet  up,  her  back  against  the  wall,  sat  a  young  girl  of  fifteen 
or  so,  reading  a  story  book.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  with  delicate 
features  of  the  London  type,  very  capable  of  a  quick  repartee  and 
not  unaccustomed  to  a  rough  joke.  The  two  sat  in  perfect  silence 
because  the  old  lady  had  been  taking  her  afternoon  nap  and  still 
felt  restful,  and  the  girl  was  absorbed  in  the  book. 

Lilly's  is  a  venerable  but  not  a  splendid  foundation.  The 
name  of  its  founder,  Josiah  Lilly,  citizen  and  pewterer,  is  com- 
memorated on  a  stone  tablet  let  into  the  pediment  above  the  great 
door  in  the  middle.  It  consists  of  a  single  row  of  cottages  in  dull 
red  brick,  each  containing  two  rooms,  one  above  and  one  below,  with 
a  kitchen  or  washhouse  behind.  In  most  of  the  windows,  which  are 
old  fashioned,  with  diamond  panes  set  in  lead,  there  is  a  geranium, 
and  in  some  there  is  a  neat  white  blind  half  down,  as  the  respectable 
classes  of  London  love  to  have  it.  If  any  that  runs  will  lift  his 
eyes  to  read,  he  may  observe,  all  round  London,  wherever  the 
neat  little  cottage  prevails,  that  the  blinds  are  always  half  down. 
It  is  the  first  assertion  of  respectability,  the  first  step  towards 
gentility.  The  negro,  with  a  skin  like  a  crocodile  for  hardness, 
buys  him  a  mosquito  curtain  when  he  intends  to  soar ;  the  London 
housewife,  when  she  first  developes  ambitions,  hangs  out  the  blind 
half  mast  down,  as  a  kind  of  flag,  and  why  one  knoweth  not. 
Nobody  is  more  respectable  than  an  old  almswoman,  so  that  the 
white  blind  thus  adjusted  is  not  uncommon.  In  front  of  the 
cottages  is  a  narrow  stone  pavement,  which  makes  a  conyenient 
walk  on  fine  mornings,  and  there  is  a  good-sized  oblong  patch  of 
ground  laid  out  as  a  vegetable  garden,  with  potatoes  and  cabbi^es. 
It  is  separated  from  the  road  by  a  low  brick  wall  having  a  wicket- 
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gate  in  the  middle.  There  are  five  cottages  on  either  side  of  a 
great  door  under  the  pediment,  which  opens  into  qnite  the  smallest 
chapel  in  this  realm  of  England.  It  has  a  window  with  a  semi- 
circular head,  a  door  nearly  of  its  own  width,  a  reading  desk  and 
railed  communion  table,  a  square  pew  painted  white  with  cushions 
and  hassocks,  and  four  long  pews,  also  painted  white  and  without 
cushions,  and  all  of  the  kind  which  exasperates  ecclesiastics,  who 
would,  if  they  could,  take  them  away  and  substitute  open  benches, 
and  so  destroy  the  character  of  the  little  chapel.  Nobody,  outside 
Lilly's,  knows  whether  there  is  a  chaplain  on  the  Foundation,  or  if 
service  is  ever  held  in  it,  or  if  it  is  only  maintained  as  a  place  of 
meditation  and  repose. 

The  old  blind  woman  was  Mrs.  Monument.  How  she  got  into 
the  almshouses  is  not  known,  but  Lady  Mildred  may  be  suspected 
of  a  helping  hand.  As  a  general  role  it  is  almost  as  hard  for  a 
poor  woman  to  get  into  an  almshouse  as  for  a  rich  man  to  get  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Not  for  want  of  qualified  persons,  for  of 
such  there  is  never  any  lack,  but  by  reason  of  the  pushing,  fight- 
ing, and  shoving  over  every  vacancy.  However,  she  was  in,  and 
had  been  in  for  thirteen  years,  enjoying  a  time  of  perfect  rest  and 
quiet,  though  she  was  only  separated  irom  the  noisy  world  by  a 
low  brick  wall,  and  from  absolute  indigence  by  her  cottage,  her 
ten  shillings  a  week,  and  such  additions  as  were  made  by  Lady 
Mildred,  as,  for  instance,  the  attendance  of  her  granddaughter, 
the  girl  who  sat  reading  in  the  long  pew,  and  found  waiting  on 
her  grandmother  a  much  easier  way  of  life  than  any  enjoyed  by 
her  friends.  It  was  indeed  a  time  of  great  peace  which  had  come 
to  this  poor  woman ;  of  physical  repose ;  of  content  and  restfolness, 
which  had  settled  upon  her  heart  like  the  sunshine  which  penred 
this  afternoon  into  the  open  door  of  the  little  temple,  broadening 
as  the  sun  sloped  westward.  She  wanted  nothing ;  her  boys  had 
turned  out  steady,  and  her  daughters  were  respectable.  To  thank 
the  Lord  for  the  respectability  of  one's  daughters  seldom  occurs  to 
the  class  where  this  quality  is  assumed ;  but  there  are  other  circles 
where  it  is  hoped  for  but  not  always  found.  She  sat  in  the  chapel 
because  it  was  cool  there,  and,  though  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
door  were  the  hurrying  footsteps  and  the  roll  of  vehicles  and  the 
jingling  of  the  tram,  there  clung  about  the  place,  as  about  every 
place  of  worship,  however  small  and  mean,  a  sense  of  peace  and 
safety,  like  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  about  His  House. 

I  know  not  how  long  she  had  been  sitting  there,  but  most 
likely  since  her  dinner — ^an  event  which  at  Lilly's  is  of  much  less 
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importance  than  it  is  at  the  Mansion  House.  That  function  was 
usually  celebrated  at  one  o'clock,  and  now  it  was  four.  She  had 
taken  her  nap  and  was  quite  awake,  as  one  could  tell  by  the 
movement  of  her  fingers.  The  blind  sit  long  and  patiently ;  they 
are  not  great  talkers,  but  they  think  continually.  Conceited 
persons  who  read  many  books  secretly  believe  that  nobody  can 
think  who  does  not  read.  As  if  the  book  of  experience  ever  passed 
through  the  printing  press !  As  if  every  old  woman  has  not  got 
enough  out  of  her  own  life  to  occupy  her  thoughts  for  another 
hundred  and  fifty  years !  Why,  this  old  woman  had  been  young 
and  therefore  comely ;  she  had  been  a  bride  and  a  mother ;  she 
had  known  grievous  trouble,  with  the  helpless  shame  of  a  bad 
husband ;  she  had  worked  single-handed  to  support  her  children ; 
they  were  grown  up  now  and  doing  well ;  she  had  no  anxiety  about 
them  or  about  her  own  daily  bread;  she  was  growing  old  bat 
without  pain  ;  her  world  was  in  darkness ;  her  life  was  ended  save 
for  the  things  which  'might  happen  to  the  children  and  for  whatever 
pains  and  bodily  disease  might  presently  fall  upon  herself.  To  feel 
and  to  understand  that  nothing  remains  in  life ;  that  everything 
has  been  enjoyed  or  endured ;  that  the  work  is  all  done ;  that  there 
will  be  no  more  wages,  no  more  promotion,  no  more  hopes,  no 
more  rewards,  no  more  failures ;  that  there  remains  only  the  short 
downward  slope  which  may  be  perhaps  taken  with  a  run  and  a  leap 
— this  alone  must  be  a  very  serious  and  awful  thing,  though  it  is 
the  common  lot,  and  therefore,  one  fain  would  think,  cannot  be 
bad  for  man.  Yet  one  would  pray  for  a  little  breathing  time,  a 
short  space  between  work  and  the  End,  in  which,  the  tools  laid 
down,  one  may  fold  the  hands,  recover  and  gather  together  scattered 
and  long-forgotten  thoughts,  and  meditate  upon  things  beyond. 
Therefore  I  have  always  regarded  with  peculiar  envy  and  admira- 
tion those  t/O  whom  it  is  granted  to  spend  their  latter  years  in  an 
almshouse.  One  cannot,  I  am  sure,  meditate  profitably  in  the 
crowd  of  a  workhouse. 

Except  that  Mrs.  Monument's  once  brown  hair  was  now  white, 
and  her  once  white  hands  were  now  brown,  she  was  unchanged 
since  she  left  oflF  her  work.  Her  face  was  ruddy  still — a  clean, 
honest  face,  with  the  history  of  the  past  written  in  deep  lines  and 
puckered  crows'  feet.  She  wore  a  gown  of  brown  stuflF,  with  a 
white  cap  and  a  white  apron.  And  she  sat  quite  composed  and 
still,  wrapped  in  her  meditations  or  her  memories.  The  girl  with 
her  feet  up  in  the  long  pew  was  as  still  as  herself,  and  if  one  was 
so  accustomed  to  the  road  as  not  to  hear  its  noise,  the  chapel 
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was  as  silent  as  a  West  Indian  Forest.  There  was  a  foolish  bee 
who  came  buzzing  abont  the  chapel  in  search  of  flowers,  and  find* 
ing  none,  got  angry,  and  so  forgot  how  he  came  in.  Presently 
he  saw  the  sunshine  pouring  in  through  the  open  door  and  flew 
out,  and  the  place  was  quiet  again.  Next  Mrs.  Monument  per- 
ceived that  two  of  her  fellow  lodgers  were  walking  along  the  flags 
in  front  of  the  cottages — she  knew  the  footsteps,  and  concluded 
that  certain  rheumatic  pains  were  better;  and  then  she  heard 
something  which  caused  her  to  start  and  sit  upright,  and  brought 
a  glow  to  her  cheek  and  brightness  to  her  lips. 

*  Bhoder ! '  she  cried,  *  that's  my  boy's  step.  It's  your  uncle 
Claude.    Get  up,  girl,  and  bring  him  here.' 

Then  she  waited  in  joyful  expectation.  There  were  other 
footsteps,  whose  she  knew  not.  But  she  rose  and  left  the  pew 
and  stood  in  the  doorway. 

'  Mother,'  said  Claude,  kissing  her. 

<  My  son,'  she  replied,  lightly  passing  her  hand  over  his  face, 
*  I  did  not  expect  you  to-day.  Who  is  with  you  ?  I  heard  girls' 
steps.    Are  you  keeping  company  at  last,  Claude  ? ' 

*  They  are — two  young  ladies,  mother,  come  to  see  you.' 

*  Two  young  ladies !  Well,  ask  them  to  the  house.  Ehoda, 
you  go  before  and  put  out  the  chairs.' 

Claude  led  his  mother  to  her  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
There  were  three  chairs  in  the  sitting-room.  The  old  lady  took 
one,  the  arm-chair  by  the  fireplace,  and  the  two  girls  the  others. 
Bhoda  stood  beside  her  grandmother  gazing  curiously  at  the 
visitors. 

*  Mother,'  said  Claude,  *  you  remember  your  little  Polly  ?  ' 
'Bemember  my  dear  Polly?    Why,  Claude,  as  if  I  could 

forget  her  1 ' 

*  We  have  not  talked  much  about  her  lately,  have  we  ? ' 

*  Have  you  seen  her,  Claude  ?  '  She  caught  his  arm.  *  Oh ! 
have  you  seen  her  ?  Lady  Mildred  told  me  you  were  not  to  see 
her  till  the  time  came.    Tell  me — what  is  she  like  ?  ' 

'  I  have  seen  her,  mother.  She  is  grown  a  tall  and  beautiful 
girl.  She  has  the  manners  and  the  education  of  a  lady.  You 
will  never  regret  that  you  gave  her  up.' 

*  It  was  to  save  her  from  a  terrible  danger,  my  dear.  I  said  io 
myself,  "  Surely  if  one  of  these  can  be  spared,  I  ought  to  spare 
her."    So  I  let  her  go.' 

•And  this  danger — ^is  it  over?'  Claude  thought  she  meant 
possible  loss  of  work,  poverty,  out-door  relief,  or  the  Union,  which 
he  remembered  as  among  the  bogies  of  his  childhood. 
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*  You  are  all  grown  up  now.  If  what  I  feared  were  to  happen 
— ^but  it  never  can — ^it  would  not  be  quite  so  bad  for  you  now. 
Sam  is  a  great  man,  and  you're  doing  something  for  yourself,  and 
Melenda's  in  steady  work — oh !  yes,  you  could  not  be  tempted.' 

*  Since  the  danger  is  over,  then,  mother ' — Claude  took  her 
hand  again — *  would  you  like  to  see  your  Polly  again  ? ' 

She  clutched  his  hand.    '  Claude,'  she  said,  ^you  have  brought 

her.     But  I  promised  Lady  Mildred ' 

<  Lady  Mildred  sends  her.' 

^  Oh  ! '    She  started  up  and  cried  aloud,  holding  out  her  arms, 

*  My  child,  come  to  your  mother.     Quick !  quick ! ' 

Both  the  girls  sprang  to  their  feet.  Claude  motioned  them  to 
wait. 

*  Yes,  mother,'  he  said.  *  Patience — patience  for  a  moment. 
You  do  not  know  that  Polly  has  been  brought  up  with  Lady 
Mildred's  own  daughter  Beatrice.  They  are  not  known  apart. 
No  one,  but  Lady  Mildred  herself,  knows  which  is  Miss  Eldridge 
and  which  is  Polly.  It  is  her  intention  that  no  one  shall  know 
yet.  I  have  brought  them  both  to  you.  They  are  called  Valentine 
and  Violet,  but  which  of  the  two  is  your  daughter  I  cannot  tell 
you.' 

She  understood  not  one  word  of  what  Claude  was  saying,  but 
stood  with  her  outstretched  arms  feeling  in  the  dark  for  her  child. 

*  Give  me  my  Polly,'  she  cried,  hoarsely. 

Claude  led  Valentine  to  her.  'Mother,'  he  said,  Hhis  is 
Valentine.' 

The  blind  woman  passed  her  hand  quickly  over  Valentine's 
face,  throat,  and  figure.  Then  she  threw  her  arms  about  her  and 
kissed  her  a  hundred  times,  crying  and  weeping  over  her.  '  Oh ! 
my  dear,  my  dear,'  she  said,  *•  your  face  is  like  Claude's.  I  knew 
you  would  take  after  him  and  Joe.  Tell  me  your  name.  Let  me 
hear  your  voice.' 

'  I  am  Valentine,'  said  the  girl. 

<  Claude's  face,  but  not  his  voice.  Yet  I  know  the  voice.  As 
for  Valentine — Valentine — what  do  I  know  about  Valentine? 
Kiss  your  mother,  Polly.  Your  real  name,  my  dear,  is  Maria, 
but  oh !  I  have  never  thought  of  you  as  anything  but  Polly.  Oh ! 
what  a  tall  girl  you've  grown !  Claude's  face  and  Claude's  head, 
and  oh!  Polly — Polly- which-is-Marla ' — she  hugged  and  kissed 
her  again — ^  to  think  that  for  all  these  years  I  never  had  you 
once  in  my  arms !    Oh  !  my  dear,  I've  been  thirsting  for  you.' 

*  But,  mother,'  said  Claude,  *  do  not  be  too  sure.  You  have 
not  seen  Violet  yet.     Violet  is  perhaps ' 
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*  Violet  ?  Oh !  I  suppose  she  is  my  lady's  own  daughter,  the 
beaatiful  Miss  Eldridge,  that  my  Folly  was  so  like.' 

*  Mother,  you  must  see  the  other  as  well.'  Claude  laid  her 
hands  upon  Violet's  shoulder. 

*  I  am  Violet,'  said  the  girl.  But  while  Valentine  frankly  met 
the  hungry  mother's  embrace,  and  gave  back  kiss  for  kiss,  Violet 
stood  shrinking  and  trembling  with  pale  face. 

The  bUnd  woman  started.  Then  she  laid  her  hands  upon  the 
girl's  face  as  she  had  done  to  Valentine,  but  slowly  and  critically. 

^  It  is  Claude's  face  too,'  she  said.  ^  But  whose  voice  was  that? 
Speak  again,  you  other,  that  I  took  for  my  girl.' 

*  I  am  Valentine,'  said  the  other. 

*What  is  it,  Claude?'  asked  the  poor  bewildered  woman. 
*  They  both  have  your  face,  and  one  of  their  voices,  though  they 
are  different,  reminds  me  of  your  father's,  whom  they  never  saw. 
Tell  me  what  it  means.  Oh !  what  does  it  mean  ?  Which  is  my 
PoUy?'    _ 

'  It  means,  mother,  what  I  told  you — one  of  these  young  ladies 
is  Miss  Eldridge  and  one  is  Folly.     But  I  do  not  know  which.' 

*  Will  you  not  kiss  me  too  ? '  asked  Violet. 

The  old  woman  kissed  her,  but  with  the  coldness  induced  by 
doubt.  *  I  don't  know,'  she  said,  *  I  cannot  tell  which  of  you  is 
my  Folly.    And  as  for  Miss  Beatrice ' 

*  Oh,'  said  Valentine,  *  never  mind  Beatrice.  Only  tell  us  what 
we  can  do  for  you,  and  if  you  are  happy.' 

Mrs.  Monument  sat  down  before  she  made  reply.  They  became 
aware  that  she  was  stiffening.  The  light  of  love  went  out  of  her 
face ;  she  remembered  that  one  of  the  two  was  Lady  Mildred's 
daughter ;  what  if  she  had  poured  those  first  kisses  upon  Miss 
Beatrice  ?  And  how  could  she  sustain  enthusiasm  for  half  a 
daughter  ?    She  was  chilled  and  bewildered. 

Fresently,  however,  she  answered  in  measured  terms.  She 
thanked  Miss  Beatrice  for  coming  to  see  her,  which  she  took  very 
kindly,  and  begged  to  send  her  duty  to  her  ladyship.  As  for 
herself,  she  was  as  happy  as  a  woman  in  her  position  has  a  right 
to  expect.  Like  many  country-bred  women,  Mrs.  Monument  held 
the  opinion  that  poor  people  have  no  right  to  expect  happiness 
except  in  small  bits  and  irregular  rations.  Many  people  in  their 
hearts  believe  that  this  remarkable  doctrine,  with  the  duties  of 
contentment,  resignation  to  injustice,  satisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are,  and  unquestioning  respect  for  everyone  who  wears  a  black 
coat,  is  laid  down  in  the  Bible  and  Frayer  Book.   Mrs.  Monument 
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trent  on  to  say  that  during  the  last  winter,  which  had  been  mild,  and 
the  spring,  which  was  short  though  severe,  she  had  escaped  rheuma* 
tism  to  a  surprising  extent,  though  there  were  days  when  her  hands 
felt  like  dropping ;  that  she  was  daily  and  faithfully  attended  by 
her  granddaughter  Bhoda ;  that  she  was  pleased  to  find  her  boy 
Claude  still  kept  on  by  her  ladyship — she  imagined  that  he  was 
a  kind  of  page  or  assistant  butler  in  the  establishment,  though  for 
some  mysterious  reason  permitted  to  prolong  his  schooling  in- 
definitely— ^and  at  this  remark  Claude  looked  at  the  girls  and 
smiled  without  showing  the  least  confusion.  She  concluded  by 
saying  that  when  the  time  came  for  her  Polly  to  know  herself,  she 
hoped  the  knowledge  would  lead  her  to  a  lowly  and  grateful  spirit, 
such  as  became  one  in  her  station  ;  and  here  both  girls  blushed, 
because  they  understood  for  the  first  time  that  the  child  of  the 
lowly  and  the  humble,  however  she  be  brought  up,  is  bom  to  a 
*  station/ 

*  My  dear  mother,'  said  Claude,  *  we  are  all  grateful.  Polly 
will  be  as  grateful  as  you  can  desire  when  she  learns  the  truth. 
Meantime  we  are  all  of  us  filled  with  a  proper  spirit  of  lowly 
humbleness.  Valentine  and  Violet  are  both  as  meek  as  nuns ;  I 
am  grateful ;  you  are  grateful ;  and  as  for  Beatrice,  if  she  is  not 
grateful  too,  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself.' 

*  She  ought,'  said  the  girls  together. 

*  Fie,  Claude !  to  speak  of  Lady  Mildred's  daughter  in  such  a 
manner.     And  she  a  lady  I ' 

The  girls  felt  hot  and  ashamed.  Was  Claude  to  speak  of 
Beatrice  as  a  stable-boy  speaks  of  his  mistress  ?  But  Claude  only 
smiled  again. 

*  And  she  a  lady ! '  he  echoed,  gravely ;  *  I  had  forgotten  that.' 

*  Claude,  my  dear,'  his  mother  went  on,  *  if  you  are  in  good 
work,  thank  Lady  Mildred  for  her  help.  But  don't  speak  of  Miss 
Beatrice — ^who  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  those  two — those  two  young 
persons — as  if  she  was  a  girl  of  the  same  rank  as  yourself.' 

*  I  will  not,  mother,'  said  Claude,  seriously. 
*As  for  Polly ' 

*Yes,  dear.'  It  was  Valentine  who  spoke,  because  Violet 
shrank  back  as  if  she  were  about  to  receive  a  blow.  *Yes — 
mother — when  the  time  comes  I  hope  that  I  shall  know  how  to 
conduct  myself  properly  and  as  becomes  my  station.' 

They  all  looked  at  each  other.  The  situation  seemed  rather 
strained.    *  And  so  you  worked  for  twenty  years,'  said  Valentine, 
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taking  the  good  woman's  hand,  ^  for  twenty  years  to  support  your 
children.' 

*  Of  course  I  did,  Miss — is  it  Miss  Beatrice  or  is  it  Polly  ? 
Why  shouldn't  I  ?  There's  no  hardship  and  no  shame  in  having 
to  work  if  you  can  get  work  to  do  and  wages  for  your  work.' 

*  It  is  time  for  your  tea,  mother,'  said  Claude.  The  kettle  was 
singing  on  the  hob,  for  there  was  a  fire,  although  it  was  the  hottest 
month  in  the  year,  and  the  tea-things  were  laid.  Then,  while  the 
two  girls  looked  on  in  silence,  Claude  made  the  tea  and  cut  the 
bread  and  butter,  and  Bhoda  poured  it  out,  and  they  broke  bread 
together. 

But  the  girls  were  silent  and  the  old  lady  stiff  and  starched. 

*  Come,  mother,'  said  Claude,  *  one  of  the  girls  is  Polly,  you 
know.' 

'  One  of  the  young  ladies  is  Miss  Beatrice,  Claude,'  said  his 
mother,  *  and  very  good  it  is  of  her,  and  like  my  lady  her  mother, 
to  come  and  see  her  mother's  old  servant.  I  only  wish  I  could 
see  her  pretty  face.' 

Neither  of  the  girls  answered. 

*  Why,  they  both  have  pretty  faces,  mother ;  and  as  for  Beatrice, 
she  is  so  like  Polly  that  you  would  never  tell  the  difference.  And 
as  for  Polly,  she  is  so  like  Beatrice  that  you  would  never  guess 
that  she  wasn't  a  lady  bom.' 

*  It's  play-actin',  Claude,'  said  the  old  woman,  severely.  *  If 
I  can't  have  my  own  gal  to  myself,  it's  worse  than  nothing.  What 
is  it  to  me  to  be  told  that  she's  dressed  like  her  mistress  and  quite 
the  lady  ?  How  can  she  be  a  lady  when  her  mother  was  once  an 
under-nurse,  and  then  stood  over  the  washtub  on  Hackney  Marsh, 
and  her  father  was  a  working-man  ?  Don't  tell  me,  Claude.  As 
for  her  not  knowing  and  you  not  knowing,  that's  nonsense.  You 
might  as  well  tell  me  that  you've  grown  up  a  gentleman.' 

*  I  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  mother,'  said  the  Fellow  of 
Trinity. 

*  No ;  you've  got  too  much  sense,  my  son.  And  as  for  Polly, 
if  you'll  quit  play-actin'  and  behave  reasonable,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  her  any  time  that  her  mistress  will  spare  her  for  an  afternoon.' 

*0h!  Val,' said  Violet. 

•My  dear,'  said  Valentine,  kissing  the  poor  old  lady's  forehead, 
*  we  do  not  know.  Indeed  we  do  not  know — no  one  except  Lady 
Mildred.  We  will  both-  come  if  you  will  let  us,  but  we  cannot 
come  separately  because  we  do  not  know.' 

She  shook  her  head.     ^  I  do  not  know  which  of  you  it  is,  the 
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first  or  the  second,  but  you've  got  between  you  your  father*s  voice 
if  it's  Polly,  and  yet  it's  her  ladyship's  voice  if  it's  Miss  Beatrice. 
And  I  can't  tell  which  ie  which,  for  the  voices  have  got  mixed.' 

Then  another  figure  appeared  in  the  doorway.  It  was  a 
working-man — there  could  be  no  mistake  about  that  fact.  He 
carried  a  bag  of  tools  in  one  hand ;  on  his  arm  he  slung  his  jacket 
because  it  was  hot,  and  he  preferred  to  work  in  his  shirt-sleeves  ; 
and  he  really  had  that  loose  red  handkerchief  which  the  girls 
expected  to  find  about  their  brother's  neck.  There  was  also  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  Quite  the  working-man.  And  perhaps  in 
order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  was  not  play-acting,  what- 
ever his  sisters  might  be,  his  hands  were  grimed  with  dirt  and 
oil.  He  looked  in,  saw  the  assembled  company,  and  was  astonished. 
Then  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  being  a  working-man  of 
some  politeness. 

*  Well,  mother,'  he  said.  Then  he  kissed  his  daughter.  *  Well, 
Khoder,  my  girl.'  Then  he  greeted  Claude  with  a  handshake. 
*  Admiral,  how  are  you  ? ' 

*  This  is  Joe,'  Claude  explained  by  way  of  introduction.  *  Joe 
lives  in  Tottenham  a  little  up  the  road.  On  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days he  never  fails  to  come  here.' 

*  Joe's  a  good  boy,'  said  the  old  lady ;  *  he  was  always  a  good 
boy  to  me — a  good  son  and  a  good  father  of  nine.' 

Joe  sat  on  the  table,  which  was  the  only  place  left  to  sit  upon, 
and  received  these  praises  unabashed.  The  girls  observed  that  he 
was  a  man  of  handsome  features,  and  that  if  his  chin  was  shaven, 
as  it  doubtless  would  be  on  the  Sunday  morning,  his  hair  trimmed, 
his  face  washed,  and  his  neck  put  into  a  white  collar,  he  would  be 
curiously  like  Claude,  only  twelve  years  older,  or  perhaps  more,  for 
sixteen  years  of  married  life  with  nine  children  ages  a  man,  and 
he  might  have  passed  for  five-and-forty.  As  for  his  occupation, 
he  was  the  right-hand  man  of  an  eminent  house-painter,  decorator, 
and  plumber  of  Tottenham — one  of  those  useful  citizens  who  lay 
our  pipes  for  us,  and  lay  them  wrong ;  who  adjust  our  taps  and 
clean  our  cisterns,  work  mischief  with  our  kitchen  ranges,  atid 
never  leave  a  house  when  they  are  permitted  to  enter  it  until 
there  is  not  a  screw  or  a  sink  or  a  tap  or  a  pipe  that  is  not  tinkered 
and  ruined.  Theirs  is  a  trade  so  lucrative  that  it  is  rapidly  rising 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  before  long  it  will  probably 
rival  the  Bar  in  attracting  the  brightest  and  keenest  of  the  English 
intellect  and  the  flower  of  the  Universities.  Joe  might  not  be 
clever  after  the  cleverness  of  his  father,  but  h^  understgocl  his 
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business,  and  knew  how  to  make  money  for  his  employer  if  not 
for  himself.  And  steady  with  it  too,  except  now  and  again  on 
Saturday  evenings.  But  we  have  all  of  us  some  weakness,  failing, 
or  defect,  a  moral  squint  or  a  halting  leg. 

*  Joe,'  said  Claude,  *I  have  brought  your  sister  Polly — you 
remember  little  Polly — to  see  her  mother.' 

*  Oh !  •  said  Joe,  unmoved ;  *  you  have  brought  her,  have  you  ?  * 
'  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  saw  her — nineteen  years — and  she 

has  grown  up  and  is  a  young  lady  now.' 

<So  it  seems,'  said  Joe;  *  who'd  ha'  thought  it?'  But  he 
seemed  to  take  little  interest  in  the  subject. 

^  She  has  been  brought  up  entirely  with  Miss  Eldridge,  and  we 
do  not  know  them  apart.  Polly  is  one  of  these  young  ladies,  but 
we  do  not  know  which.' 

Joe  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Then  he  smiled.  Then 
he  passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  the  smile  went  into  his 
eyes,  which  twinkled. 

*  Oh  ! '  he  said,  *you  don't  know  which  of  these  two  young 
ladies  is  Polly  and  which  is  the  other.  Oh !  ah !  And  don't  no 
one  know  ? ' 

*  No  one  but  Lady  Mildred.' 

*  Oh ! '  Here  Joe  chuckled  but  choked.  *  No  one  don't  know. 
That's  a  rum  thing,  ain't  it,  Claude  ? '  Claude  was  looking  at  his 
brother,  but  he  was  thinking  of  the  two  girls  and  the  strange 
awkwardness  of  the  situation.  ^Bhoder,  my  gal,  come  here. 
Stand  between  them  two  yoimg  ladies  for  a  minute.  So !  That'll 
do.'  He  chuckled  again  and  choked  again.  *  No  one  don't  know. 
That's  a  rum  thing,  ain't  it  ?  Well,  if  no  one  don't  know,  I  don't 
know,  do  I  ? ' 

*  Have  you  no  welcome  for  your  sister,  Joe  ? '  asked  Claude. 

*  Tell  me  which  she  is  and  I'll  give  her  a  kiss ' — ^Violet  shud- 
dered— *  but  I  can't  kiss  'em  both,  can  I  ?  Even  Sam  wouldn't 
have  a  workin'-man  go  so  far  as  that,  let  alone  the  missus,  when 
she  come  to  hear  of  it.  No,  Claude,  if  one  of  'em's  my  sister,  she's 
dressed  altogether  too  fine  for  me  and  my  Bhoder  and  the  kids. 
Not  but  what  theyVe  a  pair  of  beauties.  We  workin'-men  can't 
afford  to  have  sisters  in  satin  like  ladies.  As  for  the  Colonel  here ' 
— he  laid  a  friendly  hand  upon  Claude's  shoulder — *  he's  a  toff,  but 
we're  used  to  him.  I  don't  quite  know  how  he  makes  his  money, 
but  he  says  it's  honestly  come  by ' 

^  Oh ! '  said  Violet, '  this  is  shameful.    Claude's  money  is  nobly 
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earned.'  She  could  endure  a  good  deal  on  her  own  acconnt,  bnt 
was  Claude  to  be  insulted  ? 

*  Joe  is  quite  right,'  said  Claude. 

*When  workin'-men's  sisters  go  dressed  in  kid  gloves  and 
silk  ribbons,  it's  natural  for  people  to  ask  how  they  came  by  the 
money,  and  not  always  easy  to  answer.  So,  you  see,  I  can't  say 
as  I  am  pleased  to  see  Polly.     As  for  Claude's  work-^ ' 

*  Claude's  work,'  said  Violet,  interrupting,  'is  of  a  kind  which 
you  cannot  be  expected  even  to  understand.' 

*  Go  on,'  he  replied,  grinning ;  *  I  like  a  girl  with  a  cheek.' 
He  got  up  and  replaced  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  but  it  had  gone 
out.  *  Good-bye,  mother.  I'll  be  round  in  the  morning.'  He 
nodded  to  Claude.    *  Good-bye,  Brigadier.    As  for  you  two  youn^ 

ladies '    He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  he  turned 

to  his  daughter  Bhoda.  Again  he  smiled,  and  the  smile  broadened 
and  his  eyes  began  to  dance — if  the  eyes  of  a  working-man  at 
six-and-thirty  can  be  said  to  dance — and  he  laughed  aloud.  *  Ho ! 
ho  ! '  he  said ;  '  and  no  one  knows  ! '  He  swung  out  of  the  little 
room  laughing  still.  He  laughed  across  the  court,  and  they  heard 
him  laughing  as  he  went  up  the  road.  Now  for  a  man  to  go  along 
the  Queen's  Highway  laughing  as  he  goes  by  himself  is  a  strange 
and  rather  a  gruesome  thing. 

*  What  is  he  laughing  for?  '  asked  Violet. 

'Laughter,'  said  Claude,  'is  produced  in  many  ways,  but 
especially  by  the  unexpected.  The  situation  is  new  to  him,  and 
therefore,  I  suppose,  ludicrous.' 

'  Joe's  been  a  good  son  always,'  said  his  mother,  '  though  not 
clever  like  Sam.  Oh !  Claude,  if  you'd  only  followed  in  Sam's 
footsteps.  You  might  have  been  a  Board  School  master  by  now, 
like  him.' 

'  It  can't  be  helped,  mother.  But  it  seems  a  pity,  doesn't  it  ? 
We  had  better  go  now,  I  think,  and  I'll  bring  Polly  to  see  you 
again  as  soon  as  we  are  quite  sure  which  is  Polly ;  and  then  you 
won't  be  afraid  of  mistaking  Miss  Eldridge  for  her,  will  you  ? ' 

It  was  trying  to  them  all  except  to  Bhoda,  when  the  old  lady 
rose  and  folded  her  hands  across  her  apron,  and  said  slowly,  because 
she  was  saying  the  things  which  are  right  to  say,  and  good  man- 
ners must  not  be  hurried :  '  I  wish  you  humbly  good-bye,  Miss 
Beatrice,  and  I  send  my  humble  respects  to  her  ladyship.  I  hope 
my  Polly  will  continue  to  give  satisfaction,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  her  when  you  leave  off  play-actin',  as  of  course  it's  your  fun 
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and  you  will  have  it.  She  can  come  in  the  afternoon  and  get  back 
by  nine.  Or  Bhoderll  go  home,  and  she  can  sleep  here  if  her 
ladyship  can  spare  her.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   LiW   OF   ELEVENPENCE  HA'PENNY. 

The  girls  came  away  from  Lilly's  almshouses  a  good  deal  cast 
down.  They  had  only  succeeded  in  causing  pain  to  the  old  lady 
and  bringing  shame  upon  themselves.  Therefore  they  hung  their 
heads. 

*  After  our  mother,'  said  Valentine  presently,  recovering  a 
little,  *  it  is  our  duty  to  call  upon  our  sister.    Can  we  go  to-day  ? ' 

*  I  think  you  had  better  not,'  said  Claude.  *  For  my  own  part 
a  visit  to  Melenda  never  fails  to  make  me  profoundly  wretched. 
I  think  you  had  better  reserve  that  visit  till  another  day.' 

*  Does  she  live  near  here,  Claude  ?' 

^  She  lives  about  two  miles  down  the  road  at  a  place  called 
Hoxton.    We  will  go  on  Monday.     Courage ! ' 

*  We  have  plenty  of  courage,'  said  Violet,  deceiving  herself 
more  than  her  brother.  'But  somehow  I  am  a&aid  we  have 
not  quite  grasped  the  situation.  Do  you  think  my  sister — 
Melenda — ^will  receive  us  with  a  welcome  V 

*  No,  I  should  think  not,'  Claude  replied  with  decision.  *  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  Melenda  is  always  in  a  rage.  You 
know  that  she  is  horribly,  shamefully  poor.' 

*  I  think,  Claude,'  said  Valentine,  *  that  we  had  better  take 
your  advice  and  go  on  Monday.' 

It  was  in  a  tenement  house,  sind  in  Ivy  Lane,  Hoxton,  that 
Melenda  worked  all  day  and  slept  at  m'ght.  All  the  houses  in 
Ivy  Lane,  or  nearly  all — because  one  is  a  public-house  and  one  or 
two  are  shops — are  tenement  houses.  They  are  mean  and  squalid 
houses.  The  doors  and  door*posts  are  black  for  want  of  scrubbing; 
the  oldest  inhabitant  cannot  remember  when  they  were  painted 
last ;  the  windows  are  like  the  windows  in  Chancery  Lane  for 
griminess ;  in  most  of  the  houses,  the  balustrades  and  some  of  the 
steps  of  the  narrow  stairs  have  been  broken  away  for  firewood ; 
the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  has  long  since  cracked  and  fallen ;  the 
street  is  slovenly  and  uncared  for.    But  girls  who  can  afford  no 
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more  than  five  shillings  a  week  for  a  roof  and  fonr  walls  sometimes 
have  to  &re  worse  than  in  Ivy  Lane.  They  might,  ixx  instance, 
live  in  one  of  the  courts  which  run  out  of  Ivy  Lane. 

Melenda's  room  was  the  first-floor  front.  It  was  furnished 
with  a  broad  wooden  bed,  one  of  those  which  are  built  for  three 
at  least,  and  have  often  to  hold  six ;  two  wooden  chairs  and  a 
round  table ;  there  was  also  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  there  was  an 
open  cupboard,  the  lower  part  of  which  formed  a  box  for  coals. 
On  the  hob  stood  the  kettle,  in  the  cupboard  were  a  few  phites 
and  cups,  and  in  one  corner  reposed  a  fxyingpan  and  a  saucepan. 

Two  grey  ulsters  and  two  hats  were  hanging  on  nails  driven 
into  the  door.  This  was  all  the  furniture,  and  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  furnish  a  room  for  three  girls  with  more  simplicity. 

There  were  three  occupants  of  the  room,  all  young,  and  all  at 
work.  One  of  them  sat  on  the  bed,  the  other  two  had  the  chairs 
beside  the  table.  The  girl  on  the  bed  was  a  thin  delicate-looking 
creature,  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age;  she 
stooped  in  the  shoulders  and  had  a  narrow  chest ;  her  face  was 
pale  and  worn,  with  lines  about  the  mouth ;  her  eyes  were  lustrous, 
and  looked  larger  than  they  were  in  reality  because  her  cheeks 
were  so  thin.  They  had  the  patient  expression  which  comes  to 
all  who  suffer  continually.  Her  brown  hair  was  thin,  and  was 
brushed  simply  back  over  her  temples,  and  gathered  into  a  knot ; 
she  was  dressed  in  an  old,  a  very  old,  grey  stuff  frock,  and  her 
shoes  were  long  since  worn  into  holes  everywhere,  sole  and  heel 
and  toes.  But  that  mattered  little,  because  she  never  left  the 
house.  She  sat  on  the  bed  because  there  was  something  wrong 
with  her  backbone — a  twist  of  some  kind — so  that  she  was  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  tall  as  other  girls,  and  had  to  lie  down  and  take 
rest  whenever  she  *  felt  her  back,'  which  sometimes  happened  all 
day  and  all  night  long. 

This  was  Lotty.  She  lived  here,  though  she  ought  to  have 
been  kept  warm,  well  fed,  and  in  idleness  in  some  asylum,  or 
home,  or  hospital,  partly  because  she  knew  of  no  such  home ; 
partly  out  of  the  deep  friendship  and  affection  which  she  enter- 
tained for  Melenda;  and  partly  because  Melenda  would  never 
have  suffered  her  to  go  so  long  as  she  could,  by  working  day  and 
night,  provide  for  her. 

As  for  Melenda,  Claude's  sister,  she  sat  at  the  table.  She  was 
now  a  girl  of  three-and-twenty ;  she  still  preserved  the  red  locks 
of  her  childhood.  Bed  hair  has  its  artistic  value,  and  I  daresay 
Melenda's  would  have  looked  picturesque  had  it  been  respectfully 
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treated.  But  what  can  Tyou  expect  of  flaming-red  hair  if  you 
treat  it  in  London  girl  fashion — ^that  is,  if  you  cut  the  front  part 
of  it  short,  and  comb  a  great  hunch  over  the  forehead,  making  a 
red  pillow,  and  then  roll  the  rest  of  it  up  in  a  knot  behind  ?  Such 
a  mode  might  be  taken  as  a  text  for  the  preacher  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  which  does  nothing  for  its 
votaries  except  to  make  them  ridiculous,  and  to  destroy  any  points 
of  beauty  that  they  may  possess.  The  airy,  fisdry,  curly,  dainty, 
delicate  arrangement  over  some  young  ladies'  brows  no  doubt  sug- 
gested to  the  London  girl  the  hunch  of  hair ;  but  the  *  firinge ' 
was  never  intended  to  darken  and  to  disfigure  the  face  ;  nor  was 
the  fringe  meant  to  be  a  pillow  of  hair ;  nor  was  it  meant  for 
thick  red  hair  with  no  more  curl  in  it  than  there  is  in  a  cow's 
tail.  If  Melenda  had  been  better  advised  she  would  have  brushed 
her  hair  back  and  disclosed  to  view  a  broad,  square,  and  very 
white  forehead  which  everyone  would  have  respected.  And  then 
her  eyes,  which  were  as  sharp  and  keen  as  a  pair  of  electric  lights, 
would  have  been  set  in  a  lighter  frame.  She  was  not  pretty  at 
all,  though,  like  most  red-haired  girls,  her  complexion  was  good ; 
her  face  was  square ;  her  nose  was  short  and  straight ;  her  lips 
were  firmly  set ;  her  chin  strong.  In  stature  she  was  shorter  than 
the  average ;  her  shoulders  were  broad  and  her  hands  large ;  she 
looked  a  strong  girl.  But  she  was  thin :  her  cheeks  were  hollow, 
and  her  figure  wanted  the  filling  out  which  comes  of  food  and 
enough  of  it.  Polly's  sister  looked  always  hungry :  she  also  looked 
capable,  strong-willed,  and  resolute,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  could 
exhibit  temper  if  she  chose:  lastly,  she  looked  as  if  she  often 
chose. 

The  third  girl,  Lizzie,  was  of  a  type  which  is  not  unusual  in 
London  and  almost  peculiar  to  the  great  city.  It  has  many  varia- 
tions and  breaks  out  into  eccentricities  of  all  kinds,  but,  speaking 
generally,  Lizzie  belonged  to  that  class  of  London  girls  who  are 
all  eyes.  They  have,  it  is  true,  other  features  as  well,  but  their 
eyes  strike  one  first  and  most,  because  they  are  so  large,  so  round,  so 
deep,  so  full  of  all  imaginable  and  possible  thoughts,  intentions,  and 
desires.  Their  mouths  are  also  noticeable,  because  they  are  small, 
rosebud  mouths,  generally  with  parted  lips  as  if  the  soul  of  the 
maiden  within  were  waiting  to  receive  the  sweet  and  holy  gifts 
and  graces  for  which  her  eyes  show  her  yearning.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  such  a  girl  without  longing  inmiediately  to  take  her  away 
and  place  her  where  she  may  be  in  perpetual  commune  with  things 
lofty  and  spiritual.     Lizzie  had  her  fringe  too,  but  her  hair  waa 
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brown,  not  red :  it  was  curly  and  not  straight ;  and  as  she  had 
some  glimmering  of  taste  and  did  not  drag  a  great  solid  lump  of 
hair  over  her  forehead,  but  had  a  few  short  curls  in  its  place,  the 
effect  was  not  unpleasing.  In  figure  she  was  tall  but  slight,  and 
she  was  too  thin,  though  she  did  not  look  quite  so  hungry  as 
Melenda.  Her  head  was  small  and  her  features  possessed  a  good 
deal  of  delicacy.  Men,  who  are  more  catholic  in  such  matters 
than  ladies,  and  can  discern  beauty  even  where  the  elbows  stick 
out  visibly  through  the  sleeves,  would  say  that  here  were  the  ele- 
ments or  makings  of  a  really  beautiful  girl,  if  only  she  could  get 
a  fair  show. 

By  one  o'clock  in  the  day  they  had  already  worked  for  six 
hours,  because  they  began  at  seven.  Six  hours  of  almost  con- 
tinuous sewing  seems  a  good  day's  work ;  one  would  not  care  to 
sit  even  over  the  most  delicate  embroidery  for  more  than  six  hours 
a  day :  and  this  was  not  delicate  work  at  all,  but  coarse  work  on 
coarse  and  heavy  stuff — the  stuff  of  which  the  commonest  shirts 
are  made — those  intended  to  rasp  the  skin  of  the  unfortunate 
native,  who  would  so  much  prefer  to  sit  in  buff,  brown,  or  black, 
and  suffer  the  sun  to  gently  bake  him  all  over.  Six  hours  of 
steady  sewing :  no  student  can  read  with  effect  for  more  than  six 
hours  a  day :  no  man  can  write  for  more  than  six  hours  if  he  care 
to  write  well :  few  men  can  dig  for  more  or  can  carry  burdens  for 
more  without  a  good  spell  of  rest.  These  girls,  however,  were  so 
strong  and  so  industrious  that  they  were  going  to  work  for  seven 
hours  longer,  that  is  till  daylight  should  cease ;  if  it  had  been 
winter  they  would  have  worked  long  after  daylight  ceased.  This 
is  a  really  good  day's  work — if  you  think  of  it — from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  nearly  nine  at  night ;  this  is  to  work  with  a  will :  to 
work  heartily :  to  expend  oneself  without  stint :  to  acquiesce  in 
the  curse  of  Adam.  It  is  a  day's  work  which  no  one  but  a  railway 
director  or  an  omnibus  company  dares  to  exact  of  men ;  if  a 
factory  were  to  require  such  a  day  there  would  be  a  strike,  with 
letters  to  the  papers,  even  if  the  men's  wages  were  a  shilling  an 
hour.  A  truly  wonderful  day's  work,  only  to  be  understood  when 
one  realises  the  constant  presence,  f6lt  but  not  seen,  of  a  Fury 
with  serpents  in  her  hair  and  an  uplifted  lash  of  scorpions  in  her 
hands,  sometimes  called  Necessity  and  sometimes  known  as 
Hunger. 

The  girls  generally  worked  in  silence,  but  to-day  there  had 
been  a  little  outbreak  on  the  part  of  Lizzie,  with  revolutionary 
sentiments.     She  was    promptly  suppressed  by  Melenda,  who 
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followed  up  her  victory  with  a  few  remarks  which  clinched  the 
submission  bat  left  snlkiness  and  a  smouldering  fire  of  rebellion. 

When  the  clock  struck  one— somebody's  clock  in  some  neigh- 
bouring street — Melehda  looked  up  and  broke  the  silence. 

*  Lotty,'  she  said  imperiously,  *  lie  down  this  minute.' 

Lotty  obeyed  without  a  word.  She  had  been  sitting  up  too 
long,  and  now  she  lay  back  with  closed  eyes,  and  her  short 
breathing  showed  that  she  was  suffering. 

The  other  girl  tossed  her  work  impatiently  on  the  table. 

*One  o'clock,' she  said.  *It  ought  to  be  dinner-time  soon. 
What  have  we  got  for  dinner  ?  '  She  laughed  derisively.  *  And 
what  shall  we  have  to-morrow  ?  And  the  next  day — ^and  the  day 
after?' 

*  Don't,  Liz,'  said  Melenda  softly.  *  Don't,  just  now.  It 
makes  her  back  worse.     Let  her  go  to  sleep.' 

*  I'm  not  asleep,'  said  Lotty,  opening  her  eyes.  *  Don't  mind 
me,  Liz.'  She  stretched  out  a  hand  and  caught  Lizzie  by  the 
wrist.     *  Patience,  my  dear.' 

*  Patience !  oh ! ' 

*It's  only  since  the  concert  that  it's  come  on/  said  Melenda, 
looking  at  her  companion  as  a  physician  looks  upon  a  patient. 

*  Why  shouldn't  it  be  since  the  concert  then  ? '  asked  Lizzie. 

*  What  have  gentlemen  got  to  do  interfering  with  work-girls? ' 
asked  Melenda  in  reply. 

Lizzie  laughed  defiantly. 

*  Why  shouldn't  he  speak  to  me  ?  Speaking's  no  harm.  Why 
shouldn't  he  tell  me  the  truth  ?  That's  no  harm.  Nobody  else 
tells  the  truth.  The  clergyman  don't,  he  says,  for  fear  we 
shouldn't  work  any  longer;  and  the  district  visitors  don't,  for  fear 
we  should  strike.  And  the  work  is  crool,  he  says,  and  the  wages 
dreadful ;  and  so  they  are.' 

*  I've  told  you  that  already,'  said  Melenda.    *  Sam  says  so  too.' 

*  And  there's  many  better  ways  of  living.  Some  girls  go  to 
theatres  if  they're  pretty  enough.  And  some  go  and  get  painted 
in  pictures.  He  says  I'm  pretty  enough  for  that,  and  he  knows 
gentlemen  who'd  like  to  paint  my  eyes.' 

*  Liz,  he's  deceiving  you,'  said  Melenda.  *  Paint  your  eyes, 
indeed  I    He  takes  you  for  a  fool.' 

*  And  he  says  that  it's  no  good  stopping  here.  He  says  it's  a 
God-forgotten  life.  He  says  we  shall  never  get  better  money 
and  never  any  easier  work.  Think  of  that,  Lotty.  We  shall  get 
old  and  die,  he  says,  and  never  any  pretty  things  to  put  on  and 
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always  not  enough  to  eat,  and——'    Here  she  stopped,  being  out 
of  breath. 

^  It  can't  be  always,'  said  Lotty,  *  because  there  must  be  an 
end  some  day.' 

*  Oh  !  That  end ! '  Lizzie  laughed  scornfully,  because  the 
undertaker  and  the  nattiral  end  of  man's  or  woman's  life  seems 
so  far  away  to  a  young  girl  of  seventeen. 

^  It  won't  be  always,'  said  Melenda,  ^  because  Sam  says  we  are 
going  to  have  no  more  rich  people  very  soon.  We  shall  divide 
everything,  and  after  that  we  shall  always  have  enough,  because 
the  people  will  keep  their  own  when  they  have  got  it,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  masters.' 

*  You're  a  silly,  Melenda,'  said  Lizzie,  *  to  believe  such  non- 
sense. Besides,  if  it  were  true,  what  would  the  girls  get  ?  The 
men  would  only  keep  it  all  to  themselves  and  spend  it  at  the 
public-houses.' 

*  Did  the  gentleman  tell  you  that  too  ?  ' 

*  Never  mind  what  else  he  told  me.' 

*  Liz,'  said  Lotty,  *  you  haven't  seen  him  again,  have  you  ? 
Oh !  promise  you  won't  talk  to  him  any  more.  Oh  !  this  is  what 
comes  of  giving  Concerts  for  the  People.     Liz !  Liz ! ' 

But  Lizzie  tossed  her  head,  snatched  her  hat,  and  ran  away, 
and  Lotty  sighed  and  lay  back  again. 

*  Who  was  the  gentleman,  Melenda  ? '  she  asked.  *  Don't  let 
her  go  on  talking  to  gentlemen.  Has  she  seen  him  again?  Do 
you  know  his  name  ? ' 

*I  do  not  know.  We  went  to  the  concert.  There  was  a 
young  lady  in  a  black  silk  frock,  and  she  sang ;  and  there  was 
another  in  a  pink  frock,  and  she  sang ;  and  there  was  some  one 
else  who  recited ;  and  one  man  playing  on  the  piano,  and  another 
on  the  violin.  I've  told  you  all  that  before.  When  we  came 
away  I  missed  Liz  in  the  crowd,  and  when  she  came  home  she 
was  all  trembling  like,  and  cried  when  you  were  asleep,  and 
wished  she  was  dead  and  buried,  and  told  me  she'd  been  for  a 
walk  with  a  gentleman,  who'd  been  talking  to  her  about  her  work 
and  her  wages,  and  made  her  discontented*' 

Lotty  sighed,  but  made  no  reply. 

*If  we  could  strike  like  the  men,'  said  Melenda.  ^It's  the 
only  thing,  Sam  Eays.  Why,  if  we  could  strike,  the  fine  ladies 
wouldn't  get  their  things  so  cheap;  and  they  know  it,  and 
that's  why  they  go  about  giving  concerts  to  us  and  pretending  to 
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be  our  fiiends  just  to  keep  us  from  throwing  the  work  in  their 
faces  and  striking.     Sam  says  so.' 

*0h,  Melendal  But  the  ladies  don't  know.  If  they 
knew * 

*They  do  know.'  Melenda  stamped  her  foot.  She  was  in 
one  of  her  rages.  *  They've  been  told  a  thousand  times.  And 
they  don't  care — ^they  don't  care — so  long  as  they  buy  their  things 
cheap.  Well,  we've  got  our  freedom,  Lotty ;  and  we  ain't  obliged 
to  go  to  their  concerts,  are  we  ?  And  if  a  gentleman  speaks  to 
me,  I'll  let  him  know.' 

Lotty  made  no  reply,  but  closed  her  eyes  again.  She  had,  in 
feet,  nothing  to  say  that  could  help  or  even  console.  She  had 
never  considered  the  subject  of  supply  and  demand,  or  else  no 
doubt  she  might  have  administered  solace  out  of  those  golden 
rules  which  keep  wages  low,  hours  long,  and  work  scarce.  In 
the  old  days  Lotty  knew  a  great  quantity  of  texts  which  she 
might  have  found  comforting,  but  she  had  now  forgotten  them 
all.  Besides,  no  amount  of  texts  would  have  brought  consolation 
to  Melenda's  bosom,  because  that  young  lady  was  as  free  and 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  religion  as  the  most  advanced 
woman  in  the  whole  school.  It  was,  in  &ct,  part  of  her  inde^ 
pendence  not  to  attend  any  form  of  divine  service,  not  from  any 
animosity  towards  the  Christian  faith,  but  simply  because  all  forms 
of  worship  make  demands  upon  a  girl's  freedom. 

There  was  some  cold  tea  standing  on  the  chest  of  drawers, 
with  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  some  yellow  substance  flattered  by  the 
name  of  butter.  Melenda  cut  two  thick  slices  and  poured  out 
some  tea.  '  Lucky  we  had  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday,'  she  said. 
*  Take  your  dinner  now,  Lotty  dear.' 

*  I  am  better  now,'  said  Lotty,  after  their  feast.  *  If  I  rest  for 
half  an  hour  I  shall  be  able  to  work  again.     Where's  Liz  gone  ?  ' 

'  You  go  to  sleep,'  said  Melenda.  ^  As  for  Liz,  shell  come  in 
presently,  when  she's  ramped  round  a  bit.' 

Lotty  obeyed  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Then  Melenda  resumed  her  work.  In  a  few  minutes  she  saw 
that  Lotty  was  asleep.  She  might  have  been  dead,  so  motionless 
she  lay  and  so  waxen-pale  were  her  cheeks.  In  sleep  the  closed 
eyes  lost  their  worn  look,  and  the  lines  of  the  forehead  were 
smoothed  out,  and  the  face  dropped  back,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
mould  in  which  it  was  cast.  Melenda  carefully  drew  the  counter- 
pane— ^it  was  old  and  ragged,  alas !  and  wanted  washing — over 
her  friend's  arms  and  chest,  and  laid  her  ulster  over  her  feet  with 
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tender  hand  and  softened  eyes,  and  then  sat  down  again  and 
began  to  stitch  with  a  kind  of  fierceness.  It  pleased  her  that 
she  could  work  twice  as  fast  as  the  other  two,  and  that  while  her 
friend  was  resting  she  was  doing  the  share  of  both. 

Meantime,  in  St.  John's  Road,  close  by,  there  walked  together 
side  by  side  a  gentleman  and  a  work-girl. 

*  You  will  think  of  it,  won't  you  ? '  he  asked.  '  It  is  a  cruel 
thing  for  a  pretty  girl  like  you  to  be  slaving  so  hard.  Pretty 
girls  were  not  meant  to  do  hard  work,  you  know.  You  ought  to 
be  beautifully  dressed,  and  standing  on  the  stage,  and  all  the 
men  in  the  house  clapping  because  you  would  look  so  beautiful.' 

*  I  can't  never  leave  Lotty  and  Melenda,'  the  girl  replied. 

*  Meet  me  again  this  evening.  I  will  be  by  the  church  at 
nine.     Will  you  promise  ? ' 

*  I  don't  care,'  she  said.  *  Yes,  I  will  then.  But  it's  no  use. 
I  won't  never  leave  Melenda  and  Lotty.' 

There  are  many  openings  and  a  splendid  variety  of  choice  for 
a  girl  who  insists  on  her  independence  and,  therefore,  refuses  to 
go  behind  counters  or  bars,  or  into  offices,  or  some  other  people's 
houses.  She  may  become  a  dressmaker,  a  milliner,  or  a  seam- 
stress, she  may  make  shirts,  cuffs,  collars,  or  button-holes  :  she 
may  enter  any  of  the  various  branches  of  the  great  Sewing 
Mystery :  she  may  go  into  a  Factory — there  are  quantities  of 
Factories  to  choose  from — but  whatever  she  does  and  wherever 
she  goes  she  may  quite  confidently  reckon  on  short  pay  and  long 
hours :  in  all  probability  she  will  be  bullied  by  the  foreman  and 
snubbed,  scolded,  and  nagged  by  the  forewoman :  her  independ- 
ence will  be  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  a  room  shared  with  two 
or  three  other  girls,  together  with  that  of  keeping  any  hours  she 
pleases,  and  she  may  be  certain  beforehand  that  her  poverty  and 
her  helplessness  will  be  exploitia  to  the  utmost  by  her  employer 
as  much  as  if  she  was  an  omnibus  driver :  that  her  whole  life  will 
be  spent  in  bad  lodgings,  on  slender  commons,  with  friends  of  the 
poorest  and  work  of  the  hardest :  she  may  rely  upon  getting  no 
help  from  anybody,  certainly  none  from  her  brothers,  who,  poor 
fellows!  have  to  pay  for  their  clubs,  their  drinks,  and  their 
amusements,  and  cannot  do  what  they  would  wish  for  their  sisters : 
none  from  the  political  economist  to  whom  an  ill-paid  work-girl 
illustrates  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  the  beneficent  Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand,  ordained  by  the  Creator  in  the  Day  when  He 
created  Man  and  Woman  for  the  advantage  of  the  Middle-man, 
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chosen  of  his  race,  and  the  Development  of  His  next  noblest 
Creation  the  Manufacturer :  none  from  politicians,  because  they 
think  that  the  working-woman  will  never  be  a  danger  to  any 
party :  none — alas  ! — from  ladies,  because  their  injustice  is  too  old 
and  stale,  and  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,  which  has  been  sung  for  forty 
years,  is  known  by  heart,  and  the  sight  of  the  sister,  who  never  cries 
out  or  complains,  is  familiar,  and  because  of  that  strange  hardness  of 
woman's  heart  towards  women,  which  is  a  wonderful  and  a  mon- 
strous thing.  Nor  will  the  working-girl  expect  any  help  from  her 
own  class,  because  they  have  not  learned  to  combine,  and  there  is 
none  to  teach  them,  and  the  sharp  lessons,  including  thwacks, 
kicks,  hammerings,  rattening,  and  boycotting,  by  which  the  work- 
ing-men were  forced  and  driven  into  their  unions,  are  impossible 
for  the  girls. 

Melenda  chose  to  be  a  sewing-machine.  In  this  capacity  she 
got  button-holes  to  make  with  her  friends.  They  were  three 
really  very  industrious  girls,  and  with  so  much  industry,  their  rent 
only  four  shillings,  and  bread  lower  than  ever  it  has  been  known 
before,  and  likely  to  be  cheaper  still,  and  tea  and  sugar  always 
*  down  again,'  they  ought  to  do  very  well  indeed,  and  be  able 
to  buy  themselves  pretty  frocks,  and  perhaps  save  money,  and 
to  go  about  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  they  should  every  morning 
be  ready  to  greet  the  rosy  sun  with  a  hymn  of  praise.  That 
they  did  not  do  any  of  these  things,  that  their  clothes  were 
ragged,  their  cheeks  pale,  their  eyelids  heavy,  their  purse  empty, 
was  due  to  the  action  of  a  very  remarkable  Law  in  Political 
Economy — a  science  which  most  wonderfully  illustrates  the 
Divine  Goodness  and  the  Beneficence  of  Creation.  This  Law  has 
hitherto,  I  believe,  escaped  the  observation  of  all  the  professors. 
It  is  the  Law  of  the  Lower  Limit,  which  will  be  better  understood 
by  being  named  after  an  outward  and  visible  sign,  the  most 
obvious  and  best-known  result  of  its  beneficent  operation.  I 
have  therefore  ventured  to  name  it  the  Law  of  Elevenpence 
Ha'penny.  It  has  been  found,  in  fact,  by  the  employers  of  woman's 
labour,  who  are  one  and  all  the  most  humane,  the  most  consider- 
ate, and  the  most  unselfish  creatures  in  existence,  that  there  is  a 
limit  of  wage  below  which  human  life  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is 
highly  to  their  credit  that  they  seldom  try  to  get  below  this 
limit,  which  is  exactly  marked  by  the  wage  of  elevenpence 
ha'penny  a  day.  Therefore  no  working-woman,  of  those  who 
work  at  home,  is  allowed  to  make  more,  because  this  would  be  a 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  Eternal  Laws.  And  it  would  be  clearly 
inhuman  to  offer  less.     To  be  sure  the  women  sometimes  get  less 
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because  they  are  often  out  of  work ;  but  the  employers  cannot  be 
blamed  for  that.  The  Law  of  Elevenpence  Ha'penny  or  the  Law 
of  the  Lower  Limit  is  the  only  law  that  humanity  is  called  upon 
to  obey,  and  the  conscience  of  those  who  pay  the  girls  at  this  rate 
of  wages  is  calm  and  easy.  One  positively  envies  the  conscience 
of  the  wholesale  matchmaker,  the  wholesale  jam-maker,  the 
wholesale  shirt-maker,  the  wholesale  maker  of  anything  which 
may  be  made  or  sewn  by  the  hands  of  women  and  girls.  The 
wickedness  of  the  men  who  refuse  to  obey  this  law  (designed 
at  the  Creation  for  them  as  well  as  for  women)  is  part  of  the 
universal  depravity  which  causes  men  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, without  any  respect  for  law  or  authority  in  religion, 
politics,  morals,  manners,  and  customs. 

The  Law  of  Elevenpence  Ha'penny.  As  Melenda  worked 
exactly  two-and-arhalf  times  faster  than  Lotty,  and  I^izzie  one-«nd- 
a-half  times,  it  follows  that  to  produce  an  average  of  elevenpence 
ha'penny,  Melenda  should  earn  sevent^enpence  and  five-twentieths, 
and  Lizzie  tenpence  and  seven-twentieths,  and  Lotty  sixpence  and 
nine-tenths,  and  that  they  did  so  shows  how  good  a  worker  Melenda 
was.  Sometimes,  however,  there  was  less  because  work  has  to  be 
taken  back  and  fetched,  and  there  are  delays  in  getting  firesh  work. 
At  the  best,  therefore,  these  girls  between  them  could  earn 
seventeen  shillings  and  threepence  a  week.  Their  rent  was  four 
shillings,  so  that  there  was  left  the  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
threepence  for  everything  else.  That  is  to  say,  the  splendid  sum 
of  sevenpence  and  four-sevenths  apiece,  or  very  nearly  sevenpence 
ha'penny  a  day,  remained  for  all  their  wants. 

My  very  dear  young  lady,  you  who  sit  at  home  in  ease,  how 
would  you  like  to  find  yourself  in  food,  frocks,  fire,  furniture,  music, 
boots,  bonnets,  books,  trinkets,  gloves,  and  all  the  thousand-and- 
one  things  that  go  to  make  a  girl's  life,  on  sevenpence  ha'penny  a 
day  ?  But  these  girls  are  not  like  you  ?  That,  I  assure  you,  is  not 
at  all  the  case.  It  is  a  felsehood  invented  by  the  Devil  when  he 
invented  the  figment  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  villain.  If  you  desire 
to  know  what  the  work-girl  really  is,  go  to  the  looking-glass  and 
study  very  carefully,  not  your  bonnet,  which  is  very  becoming, 
nor  your  face,  which  is  so  pretty  that  one  wishes  he  was  young 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  it,  nor  the  dressing  of  your  hair,  which 
might  be  much  more  artistic,  but  the  unseen  self  which  lies  behind 
the  face.  That  is  the  working-girl  as  well  as  yourself,  my  dear 
young  friend. 

In  half  an  hour  or  so  Lizzie  came  back,  quiet  and  8ubdued| 
but  with  a  ]t)sy  flush  on  her  cheek  and  brightisneld  eyes. 
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*  IVe  had  dinner,'  she  answered  when  Melenda  pointed  to  the 
tea-pot.  *  I've  had  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  cofiFee.  It  was  given  to 
me — by — a  young  girl  I  know.' 

Melenda  looked  at  her  sharply,  but  said  nothing. 

Then  there  was  silence  in  the  room  save  for  the  click  of  the 
needle  and  the  thimble  and  the  rustling  of  the  stuff  in  which  they 
were  sewing  the  button-holes.  But  Melenda  was  disturbed  and 
ill  at  ease,  partly  on  account  of  Lizzie  and  the  unknown  gentle- 
man who  made  her  discontented,  and  partly  because  it  seemed  to 
her — ^perhaps  the  bread  and  butter  had  not  been  thick  enough — 
as  if  a  man's  voice  was  repeating  aloud,  over  and  over  again,  bang- 
ing and  beating  the  words  into  her  head,  *  All  your  lives — ^all  your 
lives ; '  and  then  the  voice  of  her  brother  Sam — it  was  a  deep, 
rich  bass — chimed  in  saying,  *  Why  don't  you  strike  ?  Why  don't 
you  strike  ?  '  This  was  not  agreeable.  But  the  time  passed  on, 
and  the  distant  clock  struck  two  and  three  and  four  while  Lotty 
still  slept  on  and  the  other  two  worked  in  silence. 

It  was  just  after  the  striking  of  four  that  the  girls  heard  foot- 
steps in  the  narrow  passage  below,  and  voices  which  were  not  the 
voices  of  their  fellow  lodgers.  One  of  the  voices  said,  *  Will  you 
wait  below,  Claude  ?    We  would  rather  go  up  alone.' 

And  then  the  door  opened,  and  two  young  ladies  appeared. 
They  were  young  ladies  the  like  of  whom  the  girls  had  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen,  for  they  were  so  beautiful  and  so  beautifully  dressed, 
and  at  sight  of  their  &ocks  and  their  hats  the  soul  of  Lizzie  sank 
within  her.  The  District  Visitor  they  knew,  because  she  some- 
times called  and  always  had  a  fight  with  Melenda,  but  she  was 
not  by  any  means  beautifully  dressed.  Also  certain  ladies  had 
once  or  twice  come  into  their  street  and  gone  about  the  houses 
curiously,  and  received  sharp  replies  to  their  questions.  But  they 
were  not  beautiful. 

*  Is  there  a  girl  here  named  Melenda? '  asked  one  of  them. 
Lotty  awoke,  and  sat  upright  with  a  start.    Lizzie  stared  and 

dropped  her  work  and  her  thimble,  which  rolled  under  the 
drawers,  and  afterwards  half  an  hour  was  wasted  in  looking  for  it. 
The  owner  of  the  name,  suspecting  a  visit  from  people  in  the 
interests  of  Church  services,  only  looked  up  and  nodded. 

Then  the  two  young  ladies  stepped  forward  and  seized  each  a 
hand,  saying  softly, 

*  Oh !  Melenda,  we  are  your,  sister  Polly.' 

Alas !  that  Polly  should  have  chosen  this  day  of  all  days  for 
her  return  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  years. 

{ToheeowUn'Md.) 
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Ballade  of  Solitude, 


11HANK  Heaven,  in  these  despondent  days, 
I  have  at  least  one  faithful  friend, 
Who  meekly  listens  to  my  lays, 

As  o'er  the  darkened  downs  we  wend. 
Nay,  naught  of  mine  may  him  oflFend  ; 
In  sooth  he  is  a  courteous  wight, 

His  constancy  needs  no  amend — 
My  shadow  on  a  moonlight  night. 

Too  proud  to  give  me  perjured  praise. 

He  hearkens  as  we  onward  tend, 
And  ne'er  disputes  a  doubtful  phrase. 

Nor  says  he  cannot  comprehend. 

Might  God  such  critics  always  send ! 
He  turns  not  to  the  left  or  right, 

But  patient  follows  to  the  end — 
My  shadow  on  a  moonlight  night. 

And  if  the  public  grant  me  bays. 

On  him  no  jealousies  descend ; 
But  through  the  midnight  woodland  ways, 

He  velvet-footed  will  attend ; 

Or  where  the  chalk  cliflFs  downward  bend 
To  meet  the  sea  all  silver-bright. 

There  will  he  come,  most  reverend — 
My  shadow  on  a  moonlight  night. 

Envoy. 

0  wise  companion,  I  commend 
Your  grace  in  being  silent  quite ; 

And  envy  with  approval  blend — 
My  shadow  on  a  moonlight  night ! 

W.  B. 


3^9 


The  Care  of  Pictures  and  Prints. 


AMONGST  the  most  curious  apparent  inconsistencies  of  human 
nature  is  the  possibly  complete  independence  of  the  produc- 
tive and  the  conservative  states  of  mind.  It  seems  as  if  the  talent 
for  producing  things  often  led,  of  itself,  to  a  carelessness  about 
their  preservation,  perhaps  from  a  feeling  that  it  is  easy  to  replace 
what  may  happen  to  be  deteriorated.  The  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  this  temper  is  that  of  Turner,  amongst  artists.  He 
was  the  most  productive  of  painters  and  the  most  accumulative, 
liking  to  keep  his  own  works  about  him  much  more  than  painters 
generally  do ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  a  thought  to  the  preservation  of  the  works  he  so 
greatly  valued.  His  pictures  were  carelessly  kept  in  a  gallery 
that  was  never  repaired ;  his  drawings  were  never  arranged  till 
IVIr.  Buskin  arranged  them  six  years  after  Turner's  death,  and  it 
cost  Mr.  Euskin  a  whole  autumn  and  winter  (1857),  with  the 
help  of  two  assistants,  working  *  every  day,  all  day  long,  and  often 
far  into  the  night,'  to  convert  the  Tumerian  mess  of  confusion 
into  order. 

Had  it  been  confusion  or  disorder  simply,  the  evil  would  have 
been  completely  remediable  by  careful  labour ;  but  unfortunately 
the  same  carelessness  that  led  to  disorder  involved  carelessness 
about  preservation.  Many  of  the  drawings  were  eaten  away  by 
damp  and  mildew,  *  and  falling  into  dust  at  the  edges,  in  capes 
and  bays  of  fragile  decay.'  Others  were  worm-eaten,  some  were 
mouse-eaten,  *  many  torn  half-way  through.'  Turner's  way  of 
keeping  his  drawings  was  to  roll  them  up  in  bundles  and  cram 
them  into  drawers.  The  rolled  bundles  do  not  even  appear  to 
have  been  protected  by  paper  closed  at  the  end  against  dust,  and 
the  squeezing  seems  to  have  flattened  them ;  for  Mr.  Ruskin  tells 
us  that  Must  of  thirty  years'  accumulation,  black,  dense,  and 
sooty,  lay  in  the  rents  of  the  crushed  and  crumpled  edges  of 
these  flattened  bundles.'  There  were  also  numbers  of  pocket 
sketching-books  '  dropping  to  pieces  at  the  back,  tearing  laterally 
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whenever  opened,  and  every  drawing  rubbing  itself  into  the  one 
opposite.' 

What  strikes  us  most  in  this  disorder  is  not  so  much  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  sketches  and  drawings,  which  Turner  possibly  may 
not  have  foreseen,  as  the  intolerable  inconvenience  of  a  system  tliat 
must  have  made  reference  so  diflScult  for  the  artist  himself  as  to 
be  always  tedious  and  often  impossible.  A  collection  of  studies 
should  always  be  so  arranged  that  any  study  whatever,  even  down 
to  the  most  trifling  memorandum,  may  be  found  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  care  of  an  artist's  collection  of  studies  is  not, 
however,  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  which  is  addressed 
rather  to  the  lay  possessors  of  works  of  art  than  to  professional 
artists. 

Turner's  way  of  keeping  his  drawings  is  a  model  of  everything 
that  the  collector  ought  to  avoid.  Nobody  but  an  artist  would 
think  of  keeping  drawings  rolled  up  in  bundles,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  you  can  never  see  a  drawing  properly  unless  it  Ues  flat. 
Then  we  learn  that  Turner  exposed  his  collection  to  every  one  of  the 
enemies  that  a  prudent  keeper  provides  against.  These  enendes 
are  damp,  dust,  and  vermin.  In  the  case  of  water-colour  and  oil 
pictures  there  are  two  other  foes,  light  and  darkness,  a  water- 
colour  being  liable  to  fade  in  the  light,  and  an  oil  picture  to  turn 
yellow  for  the  want  of  it. 

Damp  and  mildew  are  often  spoken  of  as  two  enemies,  but  in 
fact  they  are  only  one,  as  mildew  is  a  fungus  or  collection  of 
fungi  thriving  only  in  damp  situations.^  Damp,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  retained  moisture,  or,  in  other  words,  water  diffused  in 
minute  particles  that  are  held  by  some  other  substance  ^o  as  to 
be  prevented  from  joining  each  other  and  flowing  away,  whilst 
they  do  not  get  access  to  the  air  so  as  to  be  carried  off  by  evapo- 
ration. Some  substances  are  extremely  favourable  to  the  reten- 
tion of  damp,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  millboard  commonly 
employed  by  framers  to  put  behind  prints,  and  by  bookbinders 
who  make  portfolios,  is  one  of  those  substances  which  absorb  and 
retain  damp  with  particular  facility.  It  is  employed  by  copper- 
plate printers  to  dry  impressions,  which  are  placed  between  sheets 
of  millboard  under  pressure,  the  boards  soon  drinking  up  the 
water  contained  in  the  wetted  paper.  The  ingenuity  of  framers 
has  led  them  to  select  this  (of  all  substances  in  the  world)  to  put 

'  So  far  as  I  know.  My  experience  of  mildew  has  been  chiefly  with  prints 
and  the  sails  of  boats,  which  require  almost  as  much  care  as  prints,  and  in  these 
cases  mildew  has  always  required  damp  as  a  condition  of  iU  existence. 
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behind  eDgravings  that  are  hung  up  on  walls ;  and  when  the  walls 
happen  to  be  damp,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
engravings  are  spoiled  by  mildew  or  rust-spots.  If  the  reader 
has  ever  lived  in  a  house  that  is  even  moderately  damp,  he  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  boards  behind  framed  en- 
gravings swell  and  bulge  out,  which  is  the  result  of  an  increase 
in  the  bulk  and  area  of  the  boards  exactly  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  water  they  have  absorbed.  When  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  certain  fungoid  growths  will  begin  on  the  surface 
of  the  print  under  the  glass,  exactly  like  the  growth  of  plants 
from  the  damp  earth  in  a  garden  or  conservatory.  If  there  is 
iron  in  the  paper  here  and  there  (which  often  happens)  there  will 
be  spots  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  what  we  call  rust,  to  give  a  pleasing 
variety  of  colour,  and  if  one  of  them  happens  to  occur  on  a  face, 
it  must  of  course  add  greatly  to  its  charm.  Wooden  backings 
are  safer ;  and  I  have  seen  a  room  where  the  engravings  with 
millboard  behind  them  were  all  more  or  less  spoiled  by  damp, 
whilst  a  large  engraving  with  a  thick  wooden  backing  was  entirely 
uninjured.  Nevertheless,  I  would  rather  not  trust  to  deal  boards, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  deal  is  very  absorbent  of  moisture. 
I  remember  having  a  heavy  block  of  deal  dead-wood  removed 
from  the  hull  of  a  boat,  and  when  it  was  sawn  through  the  water 
oozed  freely  out  of  every  fibre.  Had  it  been  submitted  to  a 
powerful  pressure,  such  as  that  from  a  hydraulic  press,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  like  squeezing  a  wetted 
sponge. 

The  necessity  for  careful  precaution  about  the  backing  of 
framed  engravings  is  not  simply  due  to  the  permeability  of  walls 
that  let  the  damp  come  through  them ;  it  may  be  also  due  to 
mere  condensation  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  even  when  it 
is  well-built  and  impermeable.  This  is  best  seen  on  a  painted 
wall,  as  papers  can  absorb  a  great  deal  of  water  without  letting  it 
be  immediately  visible.  In  a  very  cold  winter  the  external  walls 
of  a  house  become  chilled  throughout  their  mass,  and  when  they 
are  painted  on  the  inside  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature  will  pro- 
duce visible  condensation  from  the  damp  air,  because  the  wall 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  raise  its  own  temperature  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  there  are  engravings  against  the  wall,  they  will 
suffer  as  much  as  if  the  wall  itself  were  damp  throughout  its  sub- 
stance ;  for  if  the  backings  are  absorbent  they  will  drink  in  a 
quantity  of  moisture  from  the  streaming  wall-surface,  which  they 
will  afterwards  slowly  give  off  to  the  engraving  for  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  fungi  and  rust-spots.  If  oil  pictures  are  hung  against 
a  wall  of  this  kind  the  canvas  will  absorb  moisture  (unless  certain 
precautions  are  taken,  of  which  we  may  give  an  account  pre- 
sently), and  then  the  increase  in  its  bulk  and  area  will  cause  it  to 
hang  loosely  on  the  stretching-frames.  The  only  way  to  combat 
condensation  is  by  heating  the  air  sufficiently  to  warm  the  walls 
themselves,  when  of  course  it  must  cease.  Nature  herself  puts 
an  end  to  it  ultimately  in  the  same  way  if  the  mild  weather  con- 
tinues, but  more  slowly,  as  it  takes  some  time  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  mass  of  stone  by  a  gentle  increase  of  heat.  A 
thin  inner  wall,  or  wainscot  separated  by  a  little  space  from  the 
outer  wall,  may  prevent  condensation,  because  the  thin  partition, 
having  little  substance,  rises  easily  in  temperature.  It  would  be 
quite  worth  while,  in  a  house  where  valuable  works  of  art  are 
hung,  to  have  thin  inner  walls  with  a  circulation  of  warmed  air 
between  them  and  the  thick  external  wall  of  the  buildiDg. 
Tapestry  is  a  very  effective  remedy  against  visible  condensation, 
as  it  absorbs  a  great  quantity  of  water,  which  it  afterwards  gives 
oflF  slowly  into  the  atmosphere,  and  it  may  prevent  or  greatly 
diminish  real  condensation  by  being  more  easily  warmed  than  a 
mass  of  stone  can  be. 

The  evil  of  injury  from  damp  ought,  however,  to  be  combated 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  framing  of  the  pictures  and  prints 
themselves.  I  will  begin  with  prints  because  they  are  more 
common,  so  that  the  preservation  of  them  concerns  a  greater 
number  of  my  readers.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  never  trust  to 
a  backing  of  millboard  or  pasteboard.  A  print  may  appear  to 
be  safe  with  such  a  backing  for  years,  and  then  there  may  be  a 
damper  winter  than  usual,  or  you  may  go  and  Uve  in  a  damper 
house,  or  you  may  be  absent,  and  the  house  may  not  be  heated 
with  sufficient  regularity,  with  the  result  of  unexpected  injury  to 
your  print.  Why  not  make  it  safe  from  the  beginning  ?  It  is 
easy  to  do  this,  so  that  the  print  may  be  hung  on  a  damp  wall 
without  danger.  Instead  of  millboard  put  sheet-zinc  for  a 
backing.  It  need  not  be  thick,  and  you  can  always  get  a  piece  of 
sheet-zinc  as  big  as  the  largest  print.  By  way  of  completing  pre- 
cautions I  am  careful  to  expel  any  moisture  there  may  be  in  the 
print  itself  by  heating  it  welLover  a  spirit-lamp  before  enclosing 
it  between  the  zinc  and  the  glass,  and  instead  of  ordinary  paste 
for  the  slips  of  paper  that  join  the  glass  to  the  inside  of  the  frame 
and  the  backing  to  the  back  of  the  frame  I  employ  a  strong 
solution  of  gum-lac  in  Fpirits  of  wine,  which  is  impervious  to 
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moisture.  The  print  is  thus  enclosed  in  a  little  space  that  is  not 
only  watertight,  but  even  air-tight  as  well,  so  that  damp  air 
cannot  get  to  it.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  hanging  prints 
so  framed  against  the  dampest  walls  that  I  could  find,  and 
they  have  passed  more  than  one  wet  winter  in  perfect  safety, 
whilst  prints  framed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  millboard  back- 
ings, were  soon  spoiled  by  mildew  and  rust-spots  when  hung 
upon  the  same  walls.  All  that  has  just  been  said  about  the  pro- 
tection of  framed  prints  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  water- 
colour  drawings,  as  a  water-colour  is  far  more  delicate  in  its 
constitution  than  a  print,  and  therefore  much  less  easily  restored 
to  its  first  appearance  after  it  has  been  damaged  by  mildew. 

Engravings  cannot  be  injured  at  all  by  light,  the  only  effect 
of  which  is  to  bleach  slightly  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed, 
but  it  appears  to  be  quite  an  ascertained  fact  that  'vnater-colour 
drawings  fade  when  they  are  painted  in  full  colours,  though 
water-colour  monochromes  in  sepia,  bistre,  or  Indian-ink  may 
resist  light  almost  indefinitely.  If,  then,  the  object  is  to  preserve 
water-colours  for  future  generations,  they  ought  to  be  kept  in 
cabinets ;  but  it  is  also  intelligible  that  the  owner  of  a  collection 
may  reasonably  sacrifice  a  few  drawings  in  his  lifetime  (and  the 
sacrifice  is  only  partial)  to  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  more 
frequently  and  of  ornamenting  his  walls  with  them.  An  inter- 
mediate plan  with  regard  to  water-colour  drawings  is  to  have 
case-frames  that  allow  one  drawing  to  be  easily  substituted  for 
another  when  the  mounts  are  of  the  same  size.  The  drawing  is 
then  exhibited  for  a  short  time  only,  and  the  owner  has  the 
refreshment  of  change  on  the  walls  of  his  room.  The  same  plan 
may  be  followed  with  prints,  simply  for  the  sake  of  change. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  drawings  in  portfolios,  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  portfolios  are  not  entirely  safe.  I 
have  known  a  case  in  which  prints  in  portfolios  suffered  visibly 
from  damp,  when  every  possible  precaution  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  for  their  preservation.  The  portfoUos  were  kept  in  a  closet 
six  feet  by  eight,  which  was  selected  because  it  had  no  outer  wall, 
and  though  there  was  not  a  fireplace  in  the  closet  itself,  the  door 
of  it  opened  on  a  room  where  a  fire  was  constantly  kept.  The 
closet  was  believed  to  be  the  dryest  place  in  the  house,  and  the 
house  itself  was  not  in  a  damp  situation,  being  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow,  and  built  upon  rather  elevated  ground.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  outer  walls  were  built  of  a  porous  kind 
of  sandstone,  which  retained  moisture  in  the  winter,  and  as  the 
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portfolios  in  which  the  prints  were  kept  were  made  of  niillboard, 
also  a  retainer  of  moisture,  the  prints  were  really  damp  in  spite 
of  the  carefully  chosen  closet.  They  showed  the  signs  of  damp 
as  much,  almost,  as  if  they  had  been  hung  upon  a  damp  wall  with 
a  millboard  backing  to  each  frame.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the 
portfolio  does  not  afford  absolute  security,  and,  indeed,  the  mill- 
board of  which  portfolios  are  commonly  made  is  in  itself  an 
element  of  danger.  Shallow  tin  boxes,  with  removable  lids  made 
like  those  of  pill-boxes,  are  much  safer  than  the  common  port- 
folio. I  have  alluded  in  another  paper  (on  the  *  Poor  Collector  ')* 
to  cabinets  with  shelves  of  thin  wood  separated  from  each  other 
by  small  intervals.  Prints  or  water-colour  drawings  may  be  kept 
in  such  cabinets  without  other  protection  than  a  sheet  of  paper 
as  a  protection  against  the  small  quantity  of  dust  that  finds  its 
way  into  the  interior.  The  cabinets  should  be  placed  in  rooms 
where  there  are  regular  fires,  and  when  the  room  is  thoroughly 
warmed  the  doors  of  the  cabinets  should  be  occasionally  left  open 
and  their  contents  exposed  to  the  air.  As  to  the  wood  of  which 
they  are  to  be  made,  it  should  be  one  of  the  least  absorbent  woods. 
Well-closed  cabinets  or  tin  boxes  are  the  best  protection 
against  dust.  If  portfolios  are  used,  they  ought  always  to  have 
flaps,  as  without  them  dust  is  sure  to  get  in  and  spoil  the  edges 
and  sometimes  part  of  the  margins  of  the  prints.  The  effect  of 
dust  in  course  of  time  is  to  discolour  paper  permanently.  Sup- 
pose you  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  on  another  that  is  rather  larger,  so 
that  the  second  shall  not  be  entirely  covered  by  the  first,  and 
leave  the  two  in  a  quiet  place  where  dust  will  settle  upon  them, 
the  unprotected  margin  of  the  second  sheet  will  in  course  of  time 
become  discoloured  and  show  a  contrast.  Many  drawings  are  so 
delicate  that  the  dust  cannot  be  cleared  from  them  without 
injuring  the  drawings  themselves.  Unfixed  charcoals  and  pastels 
are  the  most  delicate  drawings  of  all,  and  require  the  most  perfect 
protection  against  dust.  The  tidy  housekeeper  who  dusts  the 
imfinished  charcoal  on  the  easel  is  alluded  to  with  horror  in  the 
little  treatises  on  that  art  as  the  most  destructive  of  all  its  enemies. 
As  the  charcoal  itself  is  nothing  but  imfixed  dust,  it  obeys  the 
housekeeper's  feather  brush  only  too  readily,  and  disappears  with 
the  other  dust  that  means  nothing  and  is  valueless.  The  house- 
keeper in  such  cases  seems  strikingly  like  the  blind  destructive 
forces  of  the  natural  world  which  respect  genius  and  its  produc- 
tions no  more  than  the  commonest  matter ;  she  is  like  the  sea 

*  *  Longman's  Magazine/ September,  1885. 
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which  drowns  Shelley  and  rolls  the  fragment  of  a  Greek  statue 
amongst  its  pebbles. 

Protection  against  damp  and  dust  may  seem  less  necessary  in 
the  case  of  oil  pictures,  but  here  also  it  has  its  importance. 
Unquestionably  an  oil  picture  has  a  much  stronger  constitution 
than  a  water-colour,  yet  it  is  admitted  that  some  colours  used  in 
oil  paintings  are  affected  unfavourably  by  moisture,  and  are 
insufficiently  protected  by  pure  oil.  De  Mayerne  affirms  that 
indigo  fades  in  oil  without  varnish,  but  is  durable  under  varnish, 
and  the  following  quotation  from  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  *  Materials 
for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting '  will  show  the  peculiar  kind  of 
danger  that  may  arise  from  damp  : — 

*  The  effect  of  moisture  on  verdigris,  even  when  the  colour  is 
mixed  with  oil,  as  noticed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  shows  that  such 
a  vehicle,  unless  it  be  half  resinified,  affords  no  durable  protec- 
tion to  some  colours  in  humid  climates ;  and  the  efficacy  of 
resinous  solutions,  as  hydrofuges,  is  at  once  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  they  answer  the  end  which  (unprepared)  oil  alone  is 
insufficient  to  accomplish.  Colours  which  are  easily  affected  by 
humidity  require  to  be  protected  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
evil.  Whatever  precaution  of  this  kind  was  requisite  in  Italy 
was  doubly  needed  in  Flanders.  The  superficial  varnish  which 
sufficed  in  the  extreme  case  referred  to  by  Leonardo  was  in- 
corporated with  the  colour  by  the  oil  painters  of  the  North.  So 
in  proportion  as  the  Flemish  painters  adopted  a  thinner  vehicle, 
the  protecting  varnish  was  applied  on  colours  which  the  Italians 
could  safely  leave  exposed,  at  all  events  till  a  general  varnish 
was  spread  over  the  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  last 
method  was  unnecessary  in  the  original  Flemish  process,  according 
to  which  the  colours,  being  more  or  less  mixed  with  varnish,  and 
being  painted  at  once,  remained  glossy,  and  needed  no  additional 
defence.' 

It  would  not  be  safe,  however,  to  conclude  from  this  that  a 
simple  coat  of  varnish  is  a  perfect  insurance  against  damp,  for 
varnish  itself  may  be  ultimately  penetrated  by  damp,  as  Field 
showed  in  his  chapter  on  the  Fugacity  of  Colours.  Here  is 
Field's  caution  on  the  subject,  which  deserves  attention : — 

*  Others,  with  some  reason,  have  imagined  that  when  pig- 
ments are  locked  up  in  varnishes  and  oils  they  are  safe  from  all 
possibility  of  change ;  and  there  would  be  much  more  truth  in 
this  position  if  we  had  an  impenetrable  varnish — and  even  then  it 
would  not  hold  with  respect  to  the  action  of  light,  however  well 
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it  might  exclude  the  influences  of  air  and  moisture ;  bat,  in 
truth,  varnishes  and  oils  themselves  yield  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, to  the  action  of  a  humid  atmosphere^  and  to  other  chemical 
influences :  their  protection  of  colour  from  change  is,  therefore, 
far  from  perfect.' 

The  best  way,  then,  to  keep  oil  pictures  in  a  state  of  safety  is 
not  to  trust  much  to  their  power  of  resisting  damp,  but  to  treat 
them  just  as  if  they  were  notoriously  delicate  things  like  water- 
colour  drawings,  although  in  reality  we  know  that  their  constitu- 
tion is  more  robust.     An  oil  picture,  it  is  well  to  remember,  may 
be  attacked  by  damp  from  behind.     If  it  is  hung  on  a  damp  wall 
the  canvas  will  absorb  damp  from  the  wall,  like  the  millboard 
behind  a  water-colour,  and  this   damp  will  reach  the   colours 
through  the  priming.     The  proof  that  canvases  absorb  damp  is 
that  they  hang  flaccid  on  their  stretching-frames  when  there  is 
much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.     It  is  some  protection  to  have 
the  back  of  the  canvas  protected  by  a  coat  of  paint  applied  with 
varnish,  but  a  still  better  protection  is  to  have  two  canvases  on  the 
same  stretching-frame,  the  one  that  bears  the  work  of  the  painter 
and  another  behind  it  with  a  coat  of  paint  on  both  sides.     The 
practice  of  having  two  canvases  on  the  same  stretcher  has  been 
adopted  by  more  than  one  modem  painter  for  various  reasons. 
One  reason  is  that  an  accidental  blow  to  the  canvas  from  behind,^ 
or  an  indentation  from   some   angular  object,  may  produce  a 
fracture  of  the  paint  in  the  picture — a  fracture  not  immediately 
visible,  perhaps,  but  likely  to  show  itself  later. 

It  is  generally  of  no  use  to  propose  anything  that  has  not  been 
already  adopted  to  some  extent  in  practice,  but  I  may  call  atten- 
tion to  a  plan  which  is  successfully  adopted  by  house-painters  to 
protect  wall-papers  from  damp.  Their  way  (or  one  of  their  ways) 
is  first  to  apply  tinfoil  to  the  wall,  making  it  adhere  by  means  ot 
a  thick  coat  of  white  lead.  This  is  found  to  be  a  good  protection 
for  the  wall-paper  which  is  pasted  on  the  tinfoil.  It  would  prob- 
ably, in  the  same  way,  be  an  excellent  protection  for  pictures  if 
the  double-canvas  system  were  adopted  and  the  under  canvas 
covered  with  tinfoil  upon  white  lead.     It  has  been  remarked  that 

*  Canvases  are  exposed  to  injaries  of  this  nature  in  exhibitions  chiefly,  from 
the  corners  of  other  pictures  that  may  be  carelessly  placed  against  them,  before 
or  after  the  exhibition.  In  private  houses  this  danger  is  scarcely  to  be  dreaded, 
but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  people  except  painters  believe  that  it  does 
no  harm  to  a  canvas  to  lean  it  against  the  corner  of  a  chair,  a  table,  a  box,  or 
anything  that  may  present  itself  conveniently. 
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a  certain  kind  of  decorative  work  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  consisted 
of  paint  applied  on  tinfoil  and  protected  by  glass.  Here  was  a 
double  protection  against  damp,  the  glass  before  and  the  tinfoil 
behind,  the  glass  answering  to  the  varnish  on  a  picture,  but  with 
more  complete  efficacy. 

Glass  is  now  largely  used  in  the  National  Gallery  for  the  pro- 
tection of  oil  pictures,  but  unfortunately  the  common  objection  that 
it  does  not  allow  the  spectator  to  see  the  picture  easily  is  but  too 
well  founded.  What  we  really  see  is  too  often  the  reflection  of 
a  group  of  visitors  to  the  gallery,  almost  as  in  a  looking-glass. 
This  happens  especially  when  the  picture  is  a  dark  one,  and  many 
of  the  finest  old  pictures  are  dark.  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
it  is  an  affair  of  focussing  the  eye,  and  that  if  we  look  as  we 
ought  to  do  at  the  picture  itself,  and  not  at  the  reflections,  we 
shall  not  see  the  reflections.  What  really  happens  is  this.  If  we 
look  at  the  reflections  of  the  visitors  we  see  them  wonderfully  well, 
down  to  the  most  minute  inventions  of  the  feminine  costume,  and 
if  we  look  at  the  picture  we  see  it  in  a  confused  way  intermingled 
with  the  reflections.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  private  owners 
are  not  much  encouraged  to  put  their  pictures  under  glass.  It 
may  be  objected  that  water-colours  are  habitually  protected  in  this 
way,  and  that  no  one  complains.  True,  but  in  the  first  place, 
with  regard  to  water-colours  we  have  no  choice,  as  any  fly  could 
spoil  an  unprotected  water-colour  in  a  minute ;  in  the  second 
place,  a  drawing  in  water-colour  is  usually  of  small  dimensions, 
so  that  it  is  more  easily  seen ;  and,  lastly,  water-colours  are  gene- 
rally paler  than  oil  pictures,  so  that  they  do  not  make  such 
perfect  mirrors.  A  dark  old  oil  picture  with  a  sheet  of  plate- 
glass  before  it  is,  in  certain  lights,  almost  as  good  a  mirror  as  if 
the  glass  were  lined  with  quicksilver.  We  can  hardly,  then, 
include  glass  amongst  the  means  to  be  recommended  for  protect- 
ing oil  pictures  from  damp,  and  must  trust  rather  to  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  pictures  are  kept ;  and  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  excessive  heating,  which  in  certain  cases  pro- 
duces or  fivours  cracking  and  destroys  by  detaching  paint  from 
the  priming  of  the  canvas. 

Canvas  may  not  seem  a  very  durable  material,  and  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  preferable  to  wooden  panels,  for  it  may  truly  be 
said  of  wood,  as  it  was  said  of  the  arch  in  architecture,  that  it  is 
never  at  rest.  It  is  always  either  swelling  or  contracting,  and  if 
a  composite  panel  is  not  quite  scientifically  constructed,  it  is  sure 
to  tear  itself  and  show  fissures.     Panels  are  therefore  usually 
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employed  for  small  works  only,  and  for  these  copper  would  be 
better  still,  though  it  has  been  used  rarely.  If  a  panel  is  well 
painted  on  the  back,  it  will  absorb  damp  less  readily,  and  this  pre- 
caution is  very  easily  taken. 

The  art  of  removing  a  painting  from  an  old  to  a  new  canvas 
is  now  so  well  understood  that  the  operation,  which  many  years 
ago  seemed  formidable,  is  now  performed  every  day  without 
attracting  attention.  In  this  way  an  old  picture  gets  a  new  lease 
of  life ;  but  the  question  remains  whether  the  new  lease  might 
not  be  made  longer,  and  indeed  extended  almost  indefinitely,  by 
impregnating  the  canvas  with  something  that  would  increase  its 
durability  without  weakening  its  substance.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  fibre  of  the  threads  in  canvas  is  so  weakened  by  the  ap- 
plication of  oil  paint,  or  oil  alone,  that  it  afterwards  is  easily  torn, 
and  it  is  weakened  in  the  same  way  by  some  other  applications. 

Oil  pictures  rmprotected  by  glass  are  always  quietly  accumu- 
lating a  coat  of  dust  and  dirt,  which,  in  course  of  time,  unless 
it  is  occasionally  removed,  makes  the  hazardous  process  called 
*  picture-cleaning '  present  itself  as  an  ineluctable  necessity  if 
the  work  is  to  be  visible  at  all.  The  two  preservative  cleanings 
are  first  simply  dusting  with  a  light  feather-brush  and  an  occa- 
sional careful  washing  with  a  soft  rag,  some  warm  water,  and  a 
little  soap,  but  not  a  strong  soap.  I  remember  a  house  where  a  new 
Scotch  housemaid,  who  was  alarmingly  industrious,  was  discovered 
one  morning  on  the  point  of  cleaning  all  the  pictures  in  a  certain 
room  with  soft-soap  and  a  scrubbing-brush.  She  was  about  to 
apply  the  same  treatment  to  the  frames,  on  which  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  burnished  gilding,  which  would  all  have  immediately 
disappeared.  As  for  the  pictures  themselves,  if  they  were  covered 
with  old  well-hardened  varnish,  they  might  possibly  have  survived, 
but  unvarnished  works  would  have  been  injured  or  destroyed.  It 
is  impossible  to  foresee  what  schemes  a  zealous  servant  may  not 
carry  into  execution.  Projecting  ornaments  on  frames  are  always 
in  danger  from  servants'  dusters.  I  once  possessed  a  plaster 
statuette,  which  was  valuable  because  there  were  only  three  copies 
in  existence,  and  every  successive  housemaid  broke  its  arm  oflF 
with  a  blow  from  the  wooden  stick  which  is  inside  a  feather- 
brush.  The  arm  was  regularly  glued  on  again  for  the  next  house- 
maid. The  feather-brush  looks  a  most  innocent  instrument,  but 
the  stick  in  it  makes  the  housemaid  formidable. 

I  once  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  possessed  a  picture  of 
great  value,  the  most  important  work  of  its  master  (one  of  the 
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old  masters)  in  existence.  This  picture  was  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure of  his  old  age,  and  he  could  not  help  caressing  it,  as  it  were. 
From  sheer  love  of  it,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  looking  at  it, 
but  must  needs  touch  it  frequently  also,  and  his  way  was  to  pass 
an  oiled  rag  gently  over  its  surface.  I  believe  the  oil  he  used 
was  olive  oil  (he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  so  there  would  always  be 
olive  oil  in  the  house  for  the  salad),  and  as  olive  oil  never  dries, 
or  at  least  is  the  worst  drier  known,*  perhaps  it  did  not  accumu- 
late on  the  picture,  but  the  dust  must  have  stuck  to  it,  and  made 
a  fresh  application  necessary  from  time  to  time  merely  to  clean 
oflF  the  old  one.  Olive  oil  does  not  dry  properly,  but  it  becomes 
sticky  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and  nothing  could  be  better 
calculated  to  catch  and  retain  dust.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
made  them  rejoice  in  coats  of  varnish  applied  thickly  over  dirty 
pictures,  to  lock  up  the  dirt  between  the  paint  and  the  varnish, 
and  so  preserve  it  for  the  delight  of  posterity.  Our  ancestors 
liked  dingy  pictures,  and  the  dirtier  they  were  the  better  they 
seem  to  have  liked  them.  The  President  of  the  Irish  Academy, 
in  a  witty  speech  that  I  regret  not  to  have  kept,  said  that  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  day  the  public  taste  required  that  a  picture 
should  be  very  black,  and  that  it  should  not  cost  more  than  six 
pounds.  Now,  dirt  is  a  great  help  to  darkness  of  complexion, 
as  we  all  know  by  the  faces  of  dirty  boys  in  the  streets,  and  if 
darkness  were  considered  a  merit  in  these  boys,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  wash  them. 

The  question  of  picture-cleaning  is  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated that  can  be.  Suppose  you  leave  a  very  dirty  picture  as 
it  is,  do  you  see,  can  you  possibly  see,  what  the  artist  painted  ? 
Assuredly  not;  and  why  should  decent  people  tolerate  dirty 
pictures  when  they  will  not  tolerate  a  dirty  table-cloth  ?  The 
answer  is  that,  if  the  picture  could  be  cleaned  as  safely  as  the 
table-cloth,  it  would  be  done  without  hesitation,  but  that  cleaning 
may  possibly  remove  light  glazes  and  scumblings  along  with  the 
varnish,  and  that  if  these  glazes,  the  finishing  work  of  the  artist, 
are  once  removed,  no  human  being  on  earth,  except  the  artist  who 
painted  the  picture,  can  replace  them.  But  by  the  time  a  pic- 
ture urgently  wants  cleaning,  the  painter  has  generally  been  for 
many  years  in  his  grave.    Therefore,  in  having  a  picture  cleaned 

>  Field  sajs  that  olive  oil  is  reported  to  have  been  used  for  painting  in  Italy, 
in  place  of  the  desiccative  oils,  but  he  thinks  it  likely  that  it  was  only  employe<l 
as  a  diluent.  No  painter  in  oar  climate  would  think  of  using  olive  oil  in  any 
way  whatever. 
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you  are  risking  that  which  cannot  be  replaced.  All  this  has  been 
said  before,  but  the  arguments  for  and  against  picture-cleaning 
have  usually  been  presented  in  a  controversial  manner  by  strong 
partisans  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and  as  I  am  not  at  all  a  par- 
tisan in  the  matter,  I  may  be  able  to  state  the  case  more  fairly. 
The  choice  of  evils  is  this.  To  escape  from  the  certain  evil  of 
leaving  a  picture  concealed  by  the  dirt  upon  it,  you  expose  it  to 
the  possible  evil  of  removing  the  finishing  glazes.  Anybody  who 
has  painted  a  picture  knows  what  a  disaster  that  is.  The  degree 
of  the  disaster  varies  with  different  artists,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  glazes  in  their  system  of  work.  To  remove  the 
glazes,  even  partially,  from  a  Titian  is  to  destroy  the  picture, 
because  he  glazed  a  great  deal,  and  what  we  all  know  as  the  rich 
Titian  coloiu:  required  that  method  for  its  production ;  but  when 
a  painter  has  used  a  more  direct  method,  painting  the  intended 
colour  at  once,  or  nearly  so,  then  the  removal  of  a  glaze  does  not 
destroy  the  character  of  the  picture,  though  it  may  diminish  its 
beauty  and  charm.  To  remove  a  glaze,  in  any  case,  is  to  put  the 
picture  back  from  a  finished  to  an  unfinished  state ;  this  is  exactly 
what  is  done,  and  the  degree  of  destruction  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  degree  of  advancement  attained  in  that  unfinished  state. 
But  if  the  picture  is  extremely  dirty,  then  it  is  as  if  some  other 
person  had  glazed  unintelligently  over  the  whole  work,  so  that 
the  original  intentions  of  the  artist  are  as  much  falsified  in  one 
direction  by  dirt  as  they  are  in  another  by  taking  the  finish  from 
his  picture.  The  reasonable  rule,  then,  would  appear  to  be  to 
clean  pictures  that  really  need  it,  but  to  avoid  over-cleaning  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care. 

The  removal  of  varnish  is  in  some  cases  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  a  foolish  practice  that  was  occasionally  resorted  to 
by  our  fathers — the  practice  of  tinting  the  varnish  itself  to  give 
what  they  wrongly  imagined  to  be  tone.  It  was  believed  that 
anybody  could  varnish  a  picture ;  and  by  one  of  those  ama2dng 
delusions  that  take  deep  root  in  ignorant  minds,  it  was  thought 
that  all  the  colours  in  a  picture  could  be  improved  simultaneously 
by  spreading  one  and  the  same  transparent  colour  over  them. 

The  question  whether  it  is  right  to  paint  upon  pictures  when 
repairing  them  may  be  better  understood  by  considering  one  or 
two  particular  cases.  I  remember  a  house  where  the  children 
were  so  much  indulged  that  they  were  allowed  to  shoot  with  pop- 
guns and  other  engines  at  the  family  portraits,  and  they  did  this 
with  such  energy  as  actually  to  produce  holes  in  the  canvas — one 
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large  hole,  for  example,  in  the  face  of  a  lady  who  had  been 
beautiful  a  hundred  years  ago.     Now,  if  that  picture  came  to 
you  by  inheritance  in  that  state,  the  question  about  repainting 
would  present  itself  to  you  in  a  practical  form.     You  would  have 
to  determine  whether  the  face  was  to  remain  in  its  damaged 
condition  or  to  be  repaired.     To  leave  it  damaged  would  be  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  picture  on  everybody's  mind,  because 
everybody  would   think    of    the    hole,   and   how  the   accident 
happened,  instead  of  thinking  about  the  beauty  or  history  of  the 
lady  or  the  merit  of  the  painting.     It  seems,  then,  that  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  have  the  picture  repaired,  and  yet  it  is  indis- 
putable that  to  do  this  must  be  to  introduce  the  work  of  another 
man.     Everything,  then,  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  restorer. 
In  such  a  case  as  that  the  restorer  would  begin  by  carefully  lay- 
ing together  the  jagged  threads  of  the  canvas,  so  that  none 
should  project,  and  he  would  probably  put  a  backing  to  support 
them ;  then  he  would  cover  them  with  white  lead  up  to  the  level 
of  the  painted  surface,  and,  when  that  was  hard  and  dry,  he  would 
carefully  colour  the  white  patch   so  as  to  replace  what  had  been 
destroyed.     Artists   of  considerable   technical  ability,   but  who 
have  not  the  knack  of  producing  saleable  pictures,  sometimes 
attain  such  skill  in  the  colouring  of  these  patches  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  after  restoration,  and  the  picture 
has  all  the  appearance  of  an  uninjured  work.     I  remember  some 
portraits  from  an  old  French  chateau  that  were  all  dirt  and  holes : 
in  fact,  to  call  them  dirty  rags  would  scarcely  have  been  an 
exaggeration,  but  the  owner  had  a  value  for  them,  and  wisely 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  a  very  experienced  painter.     This 
artist  knew  a  good  cleaner,  to  whom  he  confided  part  of  the  work, 
and  who  began  by  cleaning  the  pictures  carefully  and  putting 
them  all  on  new  canvases.^     In  this  state  the  new  canvas  showed 
through  all  the  holes  like  the  skin  of  a  pauper  through  his  shirt, 
and  every  one  of  these  little  islands  of  new  canvas  had  to  be 
coloured  up  to  the  tint  of  the  surrounding  paint,  or  rather  to  be 
coloured  like  the  paint  which  had  disappeared,  the  nature  of  it 
having  to  be  guessed  from  what  remained  round  about  it.     When 
there  is  no  detail,  as  often  happens  in  draperies  and  backgrounds 
this  is  not  extremely  diflScult,  though  it  requires  a  well-trained 

>  When  this  is  done  the  old  canvases  are  entirely  destroyed  by  friction 
without  injuring  the  paint,  which  is  then  fixed  on  the  new  canvas.  A  painting 
is  removed  from  a  wooden  panel  by  first  planing  the  wood  till  it  is  very  thin, 
after  which  what  remains  of  the  wood  is  destroyed  entirely  by  the  u^e  of  eand- 
paper  and  scrapers. 
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eye  to  colour ;  but  when  detail  has  to  be  invented  exactly  in  the 
style  of  the  picture,  that  is  a  diflferent  matter,  which  taxes  the 
skill  of  the  restorer  to  the  utmost.  However,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  when  a  picture  is  so  injured  as  to  present  hiatnses, 
whether  by  holes  in  the  canvas  or  by  mere  removal  of  the  paint, 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  have  them  filled  as  well  as  we  can. 
Painting  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  literature  in  this  respect. 
There  are  numerous  unfinished  lines  in  the  *  uEneid,'  and  after 
the  death  of  Virgil  we  are  told  that  Augustus  appointed  a  literary 
commission,  empowered  by  him  to  remove  those  parts  which  were 
glaringly  unfinished  and  defective  (as  Virgil  himself  had  died 
before  his  own  intended  revisal  of  the  poem) ;  but  we  are  also 
told  that  Augustus  strictly  forbade  the  revisers  to  add  anything 
whatever  of  their  own.  We  all  feel  that  no  hand  but  that  of  the 
author  should  add  anything  to  a  poem ;  we  all  prefer  certain 
fragments  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley  to  any  finishing  that  would 
involve  additions  by  a  reviser.  In  a  minor  degree  we  object 
to  restoration  in  sculpture,  though  here  we  tolerate  it  to  some 
extent.  When  a  nose  is  broken  from  a  bust,  it  is  generally 
restored,  and  so  is  a  finger  on  a  hand  ;  but  prudent  conservators 
of  museums  do  not  often  attempt  the  restoration  of  an  arm  that 
has  entirely  disappeared.  These  distinctions,  as  well  as  our 
greater  desire  for  the  restoration  of  paintings,  are  all  perfectly 
logical.  A  hiatus  does  not  make  a  poem  intolerable.  The 
numerous  small  gaps  in  the  *  -Sneid '  have  but  a  very  slight  effect 
in  diminishing  the  reader's  satisfaction,  the  reason  being  that  they 
occur  one  at  a  time,  and  each  little  gap  is  forgotten  in  the  interest 
of  the  next  perfect  opening  of  two  pages  ;  but  in  a  picture  all 
the  gaps  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  distract  our  attention 
from  the  general  beauty  of  the  work.  A  Greek  bust,  however 
lovely,  is  a  torment  to  us  without  its  nose,  and  though  the 
restored  nose  may  not  be  so  good  as  the  lost  original,  it  allows 
ns  to  admire  the  beauties  of  the  brow  and  chin  in  peace.  If  we 
shrink  from  the  restoration  of  an  arm,  it  is  because  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  arm  that  has  been  lost  to  replace  it 
satisfactorily,  but  the  lost  arm  is  not  spoilt ;  it  is  simply  absent^ 
and  though  there  is  loss  and  mutilation,  there  is  not  a  hiatus  like 
an  empty  space  which  is  enclosed  within  the  four  sides  of  a  picture. 
The  only  exceptions  to  the  necessity  for  restoration  in  damaged 
pictures  are  those  cases  in  which  a  fragment  of  ancient  painting 
is  preserved  less  as  a  work  of  art  than  as  an  object  of  antiquarian 
interest.    Then,  of   course,  however  mutilated,  it  must  remain 
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in  its  mutilated  condition  like  all  those  things  which  are  valuable 
as  materials  for  antiquarian  studies. 

Vermin  have  to  be  guarded  against  carefully  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  works  of  art.  Drawings  and  engravings  are  generally 
protected  either  by  portfolios  or  by  glass,  which  prevent  the 
droppings  of  flies  from  spotting  them ;  but  I  have  seen  prints 
spoiled  in  this  way  by  being  carelessly  left  upon  a  table  for  a 
very  short  time,  when  the  flies  took  their  opportunity  and  left 
their  black  dots.  Their  excrement  is  soluble  in  water,  and  can 
be  removed  easily  from  any  hard  substance  whilst  it  is  fresh, 
though  it  hardens  and  becomes  less  soluble  afterwards ;  but  on 
an  engraving  it  is  disastrous,  as  it  sinks  into  the  paper  like  a 
stain.  It  therefore  becomes  a  necessary  precaution,  especially 
in  summer,  to  cover  a  print  that  is  left  on  a  table,  or,  better  still, 
never  to  leave  prints  on  tables  at  all. 

The  worms  that  bore  into  wood  are  dangerous  only  to  pictures 
on  panels,  and,  as  very  few  pictures  are  painted  upon  wood  in 
these  days,  this  enemy  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared.  When  he 
attacks  an  old  panel  his  holes  may  be  stopped  with  a  little  marine 
glue,  applied  hot;  but  it  is  curious  how  often  worms  will  attack 
a  thin  piece  of  wood  without  penetrating  to  the  other  side.  In 
two  specimens  before  me,  small  panels  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  about  four  inches  by  five,  I  find  that  in  one  case  the 
worms  have  made  twenty-two  holes,  not  one  of  which  has  got 
through  to  the  other  side ;  and  in  the  other  case  there  are  twenty- 
five  holes,  of  which  only  seven  have  as  yet  penetrated. 

The  only  way  to  keep  prints  and  drawings  from  the  attacks  of 
rats  and  mice  is  to  have  them  always  in  closed  cases  if  they  are 
not  framed,  and  if  the  cases  are  of  wood,  it  is  a  good  precaution  to 
have  them  covered  with  thin  sheet-iron  behind  and  beneath,  whilst 
the  front  panels  may  be  glazed.  Tin  boxes  are  a  perfect  protection 
against  rodents,  and  so,  of  course,  is  glass.  Common  portfolios 
are  a  poor  protection,  as  a  rat  willingly  attacks  them,  and  soon 
eats  his  way  through  to  the  prints ;  in  fact,  common  portfolios  are 
in  all  ways  unsafe,  being  of  use  only  to  keep  order.  The  danger 
from  rats  and  mice  is  always  present,  for  even  in  places  where  they 
are  unknown  they  may  at  any  time  suddenly  make  their  appear- 
ance. A  rat  may  find  his  way  into  yom*  best  protected  room.  I 
remember  one  summer's  day — in  broad  daylight,  too — seeing  a 
large  rat  quietly  descending  into  my  study  by  means  of  a  window- 
curtain,  the  window  having  been  left  open.  He  had  walked  along 
a  little  stone  ledge  that  the  architect  had  carried  round  the  house 
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as  an  ornament,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  rats.  When  a 
house  is  perfectly  quiet  at  night  a  rat  will  wander  about  in  the 
coolest  manner,  and  enter  by  any  door  that  happens  to  be  left 
ajar.  In  this  way  a  fine  black  rat  once  got  into  my  study  and 
remained  there  for  several  days.  I  heard  him  distinctly  behind 
certain  heavy  pieces  of  furniture,  but  could  not  get  at  him.  He 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage,  though  happily  not  to  anything  of 
much  value,  and  he  ended  his  career  in  a  trap.  Had  I  been  away 
from  home,  the  devastation  caused  by  that  one  animal  might  have 
been  serious.  But  his  visit  taught  me  a  lesson,  as  he  especially 
attacked  portfolios,  whilst  the  shallow  tin  boxes  on  shelves  which 
I  have  adopted  of  late  years  entirely  escaped  his  attentions.  It  is 
astonishing  by  what  a  narrow  orifice  a  mouse  will  find  her  way 
into  any  place  that  she  desires  to  visit.  Drawers  are  sometimes 
so  constructed  that,  although  they  fit  well  in  front  (for  the  sake 
of  appearances),  they  are  loose  in  the  chest  behind,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that,  if  a  mouse  can  get  into  the  chest  anywhere,  she 
has  all  the  drawers  at  her  disposal.  The  first  use  she  will  make 
of  any  precious  papers  will  probably  be  to  tear  them  into  little 
pieces  and  establish  a  comfortable  nest  in  a  comer. 

In  my  article  on  *The  Poor  Collector'  I  touched  briefly 
upon  the  question  of  frames.  We  have  already  noticed  the  curious 
fact  that  people  who  are  strict  about  cleanliness  in  common 
household  matters  will  tolerate  dirty  pictures.  Very  dirty  frames 
are  also  tolerated  in  some  public  and  private  collections  ;  in  &ct, 
I  have  seen  collections  where  the  notion  that  frames  and  pictures 
would  be  the  better  for  being  clean  does  not  appear  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  owner's  mind.  Surely,  however,  it  is  with  these 
things  as  with  all  other  things,  cleanliness  is  pleasing  in  itself  and 
an  addition  to  the  charm  of  beauty.  One  likes  to  see  a  pretty 
child  with  a  clean  face  and  an  unspotted  frock,  though  it  might 
still  be  recognised  as  a  pretty  child  if  it  lived  in  filth  and  squalor. 
In  the  case  of  pictures  and  their  belongings,  dirt  is  especially 
incongruous,  because  there  cannot  be  any  poverty  to  excuse  it. 
Pictures  and  their  frames  are  superfluities  in  any  case,  and  whj 
tolerate  a  dirty  superfluity?  * 

*  The  one  reason  for  dirty  frames  is  the  partial  burnishing  of  the  gUding. 
Oil  gilding  cannot  be  burnished ;  water  gilding,  which  takes  burnish,  cannot  be 
washed  with  water,  and  nothing  but  water  wiU  clean  a  fly-spotted,  dirty  frame 
effectually.  Consequently  a  frame  that  has  burnish  upon  it  can  only  be  dusted, 
and  when  it  becomes  really  dirty  it  must  be  seut  to  the  gilder ;  but  as  regilding 
is  expensive,  it  is  postponed  as  long  as  possible— sometimes  for  a  lifetime,  and 
even  for  more  than  one  generation.  With  oil  gilding  only  and  o^e  thin  eoat  of 
varnish  over  the  gilding  (the  vamieh  is  nearly  imperceptible  if  properly  applied), 
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A  word,  in  conclusion,  may  be  said  about  the  art  of  exhibiting 
things  to  advantage  in  private  rooms.  It  is  astonishing  how  few 
people  understand  the  simple  principle  that  some  works  of  art 
may  be  injurious  to  others  when  shown  by  the  side  of  them. 
For  example,  engravings  are  always  killed  by  paintings,  and  the 
white  margins  of  engravings  diminish  the  luminous  quality  of 
paintings ;  yet  there  are  people  who  hang  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings in  the  same  room.  Again,  there  are  others  who  would  not 
do  that,  but  who  will  hang  paintings  together  of  which  the  style 
and  sentiment  are  so  absolutely  incongruous  that  they  cannot 
avoid  conflict,  and  require  entirely  different  moods  of  mind  for 
the  right  appreciation  of  them.  Suppose  you  have  a  gravely 
furnished  room,  a  library,  and  one  or  two  portraits  in  it  of 
thoughtful  and  serious  men  painted  soberly  and  in  quiet  colour, 
would  it  not  evidently  be  a  great  mistake  to  admit  into  that  room 
any  picture  whatever  that  should  disturb  the  pensive  tranquillity 
of  the  place  ?  Fancy  the  effect  if  you  admitted  a  gaudy  modem 
portrait  of  an  over-dressed  lady  with  a  smirk  upon  her  face  as  she 
sat  happy  in  her  glare  and  glitter  of  millinery  and  trinkets  I 
There  ought  to  be  in  every  room  a  certain  prevailing  note  or 
inood  of  the  human  mind  whatever  it  may  be,  and  everything 
should  be  kept  subordinate  to  that  one  dominant  idea,  with 
sufficient  variety  to  avoid  dulness,  but  without  transgression  of 
the  hmits  prescribed  by  the  idea.  In  a  word,  let  us  have  ideal 
unity;  let  us  avoid  the  incongruous.  A  room  may  contain 
different  works  of  art,  but  in  a  comprehensive  sense  it  is  a  work 
of  art  in  itself,  and  the  first  necessity  for  every  work  of  art  is 
unity.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  note  of  the  room  is  to  be  cheer- 
fulness, it  is  easy  to  keep  faithful  to  that.  Light  in  itself  is  an 
element  of  cheerfulness,  so  the  wall-paper  will  be  light.  Water- 
colours  are  more  cheerful  than  oil  paintings,  because  water-colour 
painting  is  apparently  slighter  and  more  rapid ;  it  conveys  better 
the  idea  of  felicitous  dexterity.  Water-colours,  too,  may  have 
margins,  and  the  white  of  the  margins  gives  much  light  and 
gaiety  to  a  room.  The  frames  must  be  gilded,  because  nothing 
is  so  cheerful  as  gilding ;  but  they  must  not  be  heavy,  because 
massiveness  is  oppressive  to  the  imagination.  The  pictures  them- 
selves should  be  generally  light,  and  the  colouring  as  bright  and 
gay  as  it  can  be  without  crudity.     In  such  a  room  we  do  not  want 

a  frame  may  be  washed  from  time  to  time.  This  has  been  said  already  in  the  paper 
on  *  The  Poor  GoUectori'  but  is  repeated  here  in  a  note  for  readers  \('ho  have  not 
that  paper  to  refer  to. 

VOL.  VII.  NO.  XL.  C  ft 
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melancholy  landscapes  or  solemn-looking  personages,  but  we  want 
blue  skies  and  sunshine,  merrily  rippling  waters,  human  life  in 
youth  or  healthy  maturity,  happy  in  activity  and  love,  not 
burdened  with  care  and  sorrow — ^all  in  that  sweet  dreamland 
of  the  poetic  imagination  :  — 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine. 

The  opposite  mood  of  thoughtful  gravity  is  not  by  any  means 
inferior  as  a  motive,  and  it  is  more  in  consonance  with  the 
habitual  feelings  of  mature  age.  The  greatest  of  all  artists 
have  worked  in  the  serious  sense,  and  our  noblest  pictures,  like 
our  sweetest  songs,  *  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought,'  or, 
if  not  quite  of  the  saddest,  still  of  that  quietly  grave,  reflective 
thought  which  is  *  far  from  all  resort  of  mirth/  Few  paintings 
of  the  human  face  have  such  a  permanent  hold  upon  the  memory, 
or  are  so  often  looked  at,  or  for  so  many  minutes  at  once,  as  that 
picture  by  Francia  in  the  Louvre  which  is  simply  called  the 
*  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.'  Nobody  knows  anything  whatever 
about  the  original,  but  the  '  gentleman '  is  so  sad  and  thoughtfal 
that  we  dream  with  him,  and  see  the  world  through  his  melan- 
choly eyes.  In  minor  degrees  many  paintings  have  this  kind  of 
attraction ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  landscape  as  well  as  in  portrait 
and  history,  and,  if  a  few  thoughtful  works  are  brought  together 
in  the  same  room,  without  being  neutralised  by  anything  dis- 
cordant in  furniture  and  decoration,  their  effect  upon  the  mind 
may  be  both  durable  and  profound. 

P.  G.  Hamerton. 
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Lady  Desborough's  Literary  D^hut. 

I. 

LADY  DESBOROUGH  was  young,  beautiful,  and  graceful.  No 
drawing-room,  no  matter  how  exclusive,  was  closed  to  her. 
She  sang  charmingly  and  waltzed  to  perfection  •  She  had  a  husband 
who  adored  her.  She  had  an  income  large  enough  to  make  its 
actual  figure  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her.  She  had  diamonds 
that  turned  many  a  dowager  green  with  envy,  *  and  yet  she  was  not 
happy.'  No ;  Lady  Desborough  had  views.  Society,  as  she  knew 
it,  seemed  hollow,  empty,  and  tasteless.  The  eternal  receptions, 
dinners,  dances,  garden-parties,  palled  upon  her — bored  her  un- 
utterably. Lady  Desborough  had  read  a  little  of  Carlyle  and  a 
little  less  of  Mill.  She  had  read  through  *  First  Principles,' 
nobly  disregarding  the  whirling  of  the  brain  induced  by  the 
'  Unknowable '  and  the  '  Infinite,'  and  that  maddening  entity  the 
*Ego.'  Poetry  she  really  loved,  and  so  read  it  without  effort, 
but  it  had  been  with  difficulty  that  she  had  blundered  through 
an  abridged  Darwin,  and  she  had  absolutely  gone  to  sleep  over 
Professor  Cairns. 

And  now  Lady  Desborough  felt  that  in  heartless  society  her 
mind  was  being  blighted  and  her  soul  was  decaying,  and  she 
longed  with  intense  yearning  for  one  thing ;  to  write  a  book. 

Not  a  book  of  *  mere  absurd  verses '  (which,  by  the  way,  she 
might  have  done  fairly  well),  but  a  book  that  should  live.  *  John 
Inglesant '  probably  floated  before  her  mind's  eye. 

Sir  Bobert  Desborough  had  no  sympathy  with  these  aspira- 
tions. This  his  reception  of  her  first  timid  advance  on  the  subject 
clearly  showed  his  wife ;  though  he  admired  her  inmiensely  in 
all  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  had  no  confidence  whatever 
in  her  literary  capabilities. 

So  Lady  Desborough  wrote  her  novel  in  secret.  She  must 
have  had  more  than  a  little  ability  of  some  kind,  though  Herbert 
Spencer  was  too  stiff  for  her — for  her  novel  was  a  good  one.  As 
she  went  on  with  it  she  began  to  identify  herself  with  her  cha- 
racters, and  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch  of  eager  interest  in  her 
work  that  she  could  hardly  sleep  for  thinking  and  planning  what 

c  c  2 
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they  should  do  next.  The  writing  of  a  tliree-volume  novel  ia  no 
light  task,  and,  not  having  genius,  Lady  Desborough  was  thrown 
back  on  recollection.  Fortunately  her  observation  was  quick  and 
her  memory  good,  and  whole  scenes  and  conversations  were 
reproduced  with  a  fidelity  which  perhaps  gave  the  book  its 
greatest  merit.  But  as  the  work  went  on,  the  fair  authoress  grew 
thinner  and  paler,  and  amiable  acquaintances  began  to  remark 
to  each  other  over  afternoon  tea  that  Lady  Desborough  was 
certainly  going  off. 

Another  effect — and  an  unforeseen  one — of  her  secret  literary 
labours  was  produced  on  her  husband.  Strange  to  say,  though 
they  had  been  married  at  least  two  years,  they  still  loved  each 
other  dearly,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  something  had 
come  between  them. 

<  What  is  it,  Laura?'  he  said  one  day,  leaning  over  her  chair 
as  she  sat  by  the  window  in  the  abstraction  that  was  becoming 
almost  habitual  to  her.    *  What  are  you  thinking  of  so  deeply  ?' 

<  I — I  don't  know,'  with  a  half-start  and  a  half-pout. 

'  Is  there  nothing  you  want  to  tell  me.  You  are  not  wnn 
happy  V    There  was  an  incredulous  inflection  in  his  voice. 

*  No,'  she  said,  rousing  herself  to  smile,  ^  I  was  thinking  about 
political  economy.' 

'  Rather  a  big  thing  to  think  of  all  at  once,  especially  when  I 
don't  believe  you  know  the  difference  between  normal  value  and 
Adam  Smith.' 

And,  laughing,  he  went  down  to  the  House  to  drowse  away  an 
hour  or  two  over  the  Improved  Dwellings  Act.  Yet  in  his  heart 
he  did  not  feel  satisfied.  But  he  did  not  question  her  again ; 
only  noticed  sadly  that  there  seemed  to  be  less  and  less  of  rapport 
between  him  and  his  beautiful  wife.  ^  I  suppose  it's  only  what 
one  might  have  looked  for,'  he  said.  *  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  that 
she  would  be  different  from  other  women.  She  is  getting  .tired 
of  me,  that  is  all.' 

She,  too,  felt  that  the  shadow  between  them  was  deepening ; 
but,  trembling  in  the  consciousness  of  her  secret,  she  feared  to  seek 
explanations.  *  He  has  seen  someone  else  he  likes  better,  I  suppose,' 
she  said  to  herself,  while  a  bitter  pain  awoke  in  her  heart.  '  Well, 
thank  Heaven,  my  writing  will  give  me  some  consolation.' 

<  I  wish  we  knew  some  interesting  people,'  she  said  one  morn- 
ing  at  breakfast. 

<  Your  circle  of  acquaintance  would  be  immensely  flattered,' 
remarked  her  husband. 
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She  spoke  again,  and  with  a  certain  timidity. 

*  Lady  Gamgee  has  asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  a  Mrs.  Somerset 
Smith/ 

*  The  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  who  writes  books  V 

*  Yes.    If  you  don't  mind  I  wish  you  would  come  with  me  V 
It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  asked  him  to  come  with  her 

anywhere.    What  made  her  do  so  now  ?    His  face  brightened. 

*  It's  very  hot,'  he  said,  *  and  I  suppose  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith 
is  not  behind  the  rest  of  us  in  over-crowding  and  over-lighting  her 
rooms.  However,  if  you  think  the  people  likely  to  be  interesting 
well  go.  Thank  Heaven,  we  can  get  away  to  the  moors  in  a  week 
or  two.' 

Lady  Desborough  had  another  object  in  view  besides  that  of 
forming  ^  interesting '  acquaintances.  She  wished  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  favourable  reception  of  her  book.  She  had  not  faith 
enough  in  her  work  to  wish  to  let  it  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits, 
but  longed  to  conciliate  the  offshoots  of  literature  and  journalism 
who  frequented  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith's. 

Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  was  by  way  of  being  very  literary 
indeed.  She  wrote  two  novels  a  year,  which  were  sometimes 
read  by  the  idle  Mudie-subscribers,  but  never  by  anyone 
else. 

She  was  in  the  habit  of  raying  that  she  had  been  a  Socialist 
from  her  cradle,  and  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  great  cause 
of  Democracy.  She  had  founded  several  societies  for  propagating 
her  *  viewSj  but  they  had  always  come  to  grief  through  the  im- 
possibility of  eliciting  any  complete  statement  of  them,  and 
through  the  utter  freedom  from  opinions  of  any  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  other  members.  One  might  have  expected  her 
to  use  her  books  as  a  means  of  spreading  the  light,  but  she  did 
not  take  this  course.  In  fact  the  bluest  of  Tories  might  have 
read  any  of  them  without  a  shudder.  *One  must  study  the 
public  taste,'  she  used  to  say  to  her  intimate  friends.  She  had 
many  friends,  and  was  intimate  with  all  of  them.  She  held 
broad  views  on  all  conceivable  subjects,  and  belonged  to  societies 
for  all  sorts  of  things.  '  It's  only  a  guinea '  was  the  chief  reason 
she  gave  for  joining  most  of  them.  In  spite  of  her  strongly 
expressed  disapproval  of  all  existing  forms  of  education,  her 
own  daughter  was  brought  up  *to  pattern'  at  a  fashionable 
boarding-school,  with  a  good  many  other  young  ladies  whose 
parents  did  not  disapprove  of  the  ordinary  process  of  *  finishing.' 
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Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  had  always  followed  other  people,  and  the 
one  original  act  of  her  life  was  the  establishment  of  her  *  literary 
evenings ' — ^and  it  was  whispered  that  even  that  inspiration  came 
from  her  daughter. 

These  evenings  differentiated,  as  Mr.  Richard  Purvis  used  to 
say,  from  the  ordinary  *  evening '  of  doubtftil  on-dite  and  fatiguing 
small-talk.  There  were  readings,  recitations,  and  music  at  short 
intervals,  and  during  the  pauses  one  felt  in  duty  bound  to  talk  of 
the  last  thing  read,  sung,  or  recited,  instead  of  putting  one's 
acquaintances'  shortcomings  under  the  conversational  microscope. 
If  one  or  two  found  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith's  evenings  a  little  dull, 
they  did  not  care  to  say  so,  for  the  people  who  came  to  her  house 
on  Saturdays  were  immensely  *  cultured ' — and  to  sit  through 
an  hour  or  two  of  really  literary  conversation  gave  one  a  pleasing 
sense  of  taking  life  seriously,  and  of  having  reached  a  higher 
plane  of  social  and  moral  excellence.  The  approval  of  one's 
conscience  compensates  for  a  little  dulness.  A  good  many  minor 
celebrities  found  their  way  to  her  rooms  at  one  time  or  another, 
and  at  least  one  big  poet  or  painter  came  every  season,  and  might 
perhaps  have  come  more  often  had  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  not  made 
quite  so  much  of  him. 

That  taste  for  publicity,  that  passion  for  posing j  with  which  so 
many  young  men  are  eaten  up  found  ample  scope  here.  People 
were  encouraged  to  read  their  unpublished  original  compositions. 
What  further  attraction  could  a  hostess  offer?  These,  however, 
were  generally  read  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening.  A  good 
many  people  came  late.  Though  ill-natured  people  did  compare 
her  to  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  they  came  to  her  evenings,  and,  in 
one  way  or  another,  enjoyed  them.  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith's 
husband,  who  had  been  *  something  in  the  City,'  had  left 
her  well  provided  for,  and.  her  house  in  Brompton  was  a  model 
of  luxury  and  Aesthetic  refinement.  She  spent  every  penny 
of  her  income  and  got  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
enjoyment  out  of  it.  But  she  did  not  move  in  what  is 
known  as  *  sodety ' — only  clung  about  its  fringe.  Being  at  the 
same  time  a  professed  social  leveller,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  she  was  feverishly  anxious  to  welcome  Lady  Desborongh, 
a  visitor  from  the  Paradise  at  whose  gates  she  perpetually  knocked, 
and  of  whose  glories  she  had  caught  but  passing  glimpses.  As  a 
student  of  human  nature,  it  is  possible  that  she  wished  to  see  as 
much  as  possible  of  a  type  which,  if  her  democratic  yearnings 
were  realised,  would  soon  become  extinct. 
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Anyway,  she  welcomed  Lady  Desborough  and  Sir  Eobert  with 
ardour. 

*  I  have  heard  so  very  much  of  you,'  she  said,  *  from  dear  Lady 
Gamgee,  and  she  has  shown  me  some  of  your  verses  which  seem 
to  stir  chords  in  my  innermost  soul.' 

This  came  after  a  good  deal  of  conversational  smal],  change 
about  Browning,  Leighton,  and  William  Morris. 

*  Why,'  continued  the  hostess, '  do  you  not  write  a  novel  ?  Your 
fine  insight  and  noble  breadth  of  view  would  be  invaluable  in 
novel  writing.' 

If  this  paint  seemed  to  Lady  Desborough  to  be  laid  on  a  little 
too  thickly,  she  did  not  betray  the  feeling.  For  this  was  the 
opening  she  had  schemed  for — the  chance  of  which  had  brought 
her  to  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith's. 

*  You  are  too  kind,'  she  said,  looking  down  and  playing  with 
her  bracelet ;  *  I  have  already  written  a  novel,  such  as  it  is.' 

Then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  husband's  face.  She  had 
chosen  to  make  the  announcement  to  him  in  this  way  for  some 
inscrutable  feminine  reason.  Perhaps  she  wished  him  to  have  an 
hour  or  so  to  think  over  the  matter  before  he  had  a  chance  of 
talking  to  her  about  it.  But  now  she  wished  she  had  done  other- 
wise, and  her  eyes  fell  before  the  reproach  in  his. 

Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  was  all  interest  in  the  novel — its  name ; 
when  it  was  to  be  published ;  its  length ;  its  incidents  and 
characters.  But  on  these  last  two  points  Lady  Desborough  was 
resolutely  reserved.  When  the  hostess  could  find  nothing  further 
to  say  about  the  novel, 

*  Oh,  Lady  Desborough,'  she  began,  *  will  you  think  me  too 
encroaching  if  I  beg  you  to  read  something  for  us,  or  to  tell  us 
some  of  your  own  poems.'  . 

To  *  tell  poems,'  by  the  way,  was  Somerset  Smith  for  reciting 
thenuy 

*  Oh  no,'  said  Lady  Desborough,  hastily,  *  not  for  the  world. 
I  am  really  enjoying  the  other  readings,  and  1  could  not  say  my 
own  verses  to  anyone.  It  would  be  a  most  alarming  ordeal. 
Besides,  they  are  quite  unworthy  of  such  an  audience.' 

Mrs.  Somerset  Smith's  gush  of  protest  and  denial  was  cut  short 
by  a  spirited  recitation  fi:om  a  rising  theatrical  star.  When  the 
murmur  of  applause  which  followed  it  had  died  down,  she 
resumed. 

'  If  you  will  not  read  your  poetry,  will  you  not  read  some  of 
your  novel  ?  Do  be  sweet  enough  to  come  to  us  next  Saturday 
and  give  us  what  I  am  sure  will  be  a  real  intellectual  treat.' 
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The  practised  noveUst  had  enough  skill  in  the  reading  of 
character  to  see  plainly  the  weak  place  in  the  other's  armour,  and 
she  made  for  it  at  once.  Not  through  her  verses  but  through  her 
novel  might  this  languid  leader  of  society  be  best  attacked. 

*  You  are  very  kind,'  said  Lady  Desborough,  for  the  fifth  or 
sixth  time.     She  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  overwhelmed. 

*  If  you  are  nervous  no  one  need  know  that  you  are  reading 
your  own  work,'  went  on  the  tempter,  at  the  same  time  mentally 
making  a  list  of  the  fish  most  likely  to  be  caught  by  such  delicious 
bait  as  a  chapter  of  an  unpublished  novel  by  the  fashionable  beauty, 
read  by  that  beauty's  own  fair  lips. 

More  unwillingness — half  real,  half  feigned — more  flattery, 
more  persuasion — ^but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  in  less  than  half- 
an-hour  Lady  Desborough  had  promised  to  come  again  next  week, 
and  to  bring  ^  something  to  read  with  her.'  More  than  this  she 
could  not  be  induced  verbally  to  promise,  but  it  was  understood 
perfectly  between  the  two  that  the  something  to  read  was  to  be  a 
chapter  of  *  A  Wasted  Wish.' 

Lady  Desborough  positively  shivered  with  apprehension,  as  she 
thought  of  the  drive  home  and  of  what  Sir  Robert  would  say  when 
he  knew  she  had  made  this  promise. 

Lady  Desborough,  unlike  most  women,  hated  *  scenes,'  even  if 
they  were  only  small  ones,  and  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  a  scene 
of  some  kind  would  have  to  be  gone  through  on  the  question  of  her 
having  given  this  promise  without  consulting  her  husband  first. 
Sir  Robert — and  how  many  men  one  knows  like  him — was  always 
praising  independence  of  action,  especially  when  bis  own  choices 
were  criticised.  Yet  somehow  he  had  an  ingenious  knack  of 
making  things  unpleasant  whenever  his  wife  took  any  step 
unadvised  by  him,  and  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 

On  this  occasion  Sir  Robert  merely  remarked,  as  soon  as  she 
had  told  him  of  her  promise,  that  he  had  been  terribly  bored  by 
the  whole  thing  and  should  not  go  again.  Not  a  word  of 
inquiry  about  the  novel ;  never  a  sign  of  interest  in  it. 

*  Weren't  you  astonished  to  hear  I  had  written  a  novel  ? '  she 
said  timidly,  slipping  her  hand  under  his  arm  and  pressing  it. 

*  Very,'  without  any  answering  pressure. 

*  Would  you  like  to  read  it  ?  ' 

^  I  shall  be  delighted,  of  course,  to  do  so  when  it  is  published. 

The  sneer  in  his  voice  sent  Lady  Desborough  down  to  Pater* 
noster  Row  early  on  Monday  morning.  When  she  came  back  she 
bad  arranged  that  her  novel  should  be  published  in  the  autumn* 
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II. 

In  front  of  her  looking-glass  Lady  Desborough  stood  looking 
at  herself,  and  wishing  that  she  had  either  never  written  a  novel 
or  had  never  promised  to  read  a  chapter  of  it  aloud.  She  was 
violently  nervous.  It  now  seemed  to  her  that  what  she  had 
undertaken  was  simply  mad.  What  demon  had  possessed  her 
that  she  should  have  promised  to  stand  under  the  buming-glass 
of  these  literary  people's  criticism?  She  did  not  as  a  rule 
estimate  her  powers  very  lowly,  but  here  new  and  strange  factors 
confused  her  calculations.  She  did  not  realise  the  power  that  her 
youth,  beauty,  and  rank  would  have  over  these  people,  and  that 
far  worse  work  than  hers  would  have  been  pardoned,  even  accepted 
and  admired,  for  the  sake  of  her  sea-weed  brown  eyes,  her  fair 
hair,  and  her  wild-rose  face. 

She  arrived  at  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith's  rather  late.  She  had  been 
far  too  proud  to  ask  her  husband  to  come  with  her,  but  at  the  last 
moment  he  had  appeared  and  had  taken  his  place  beside  her  in 
the  brougham  without  a  word  of  explanation.  During  the  past 
week  the  two  had  been  as  uncomfortable  as  married  people  can  be 
who  are  studiously  courteous  to  each  other,  and  who  are  longing 
all  the  while  to  throw  conventions  to  the  winds  and  to  fight  out, 
in  commonplace  everyday  earnest  fieishion,  the  question  that  has 
come  between  them.    Pride  is  indeed  a  softener  of  life's  angles. 

Lady  Desborough  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  reading 
which  was  going  on  when  she  arrived,  nor  to  the  song  which 
followed.  Her  neat  MS.  lay  beside  her.  Every  now  and  then 
she  touched  it  to  make  sure  that  it  was  really  there.  And  it 
seemed  to  bum  her  fingers. 

Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  waited  till  her  rooms  were  as  full  as  she 
could  possibly  expect  them  to  be,  and  then  came  towards  Lady 
Desborough. 

^  May  we  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  kind  promise  ? '  she  said. 

Sir  Kobert  had  taken  up  a  position  at  some  little  distance  from 
his  wife.  He  could  see,  as  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  approached  her, 
that  the  delicate  shell  pink  died  out  in  her  face,  leaving  it  as 
white  as  the  Indian  muslin  she  wore.  The  pearls  on  her  neck 
rose  and  fell  quickly.  He  almost  fancied  he  could  count  the 
heart-beats  by  the  flutter  of  the  soft  lace  at  her  bosom.  He  felt 
nearly  sorry  that  he  had  not  interfered.  He  had  known  perfectly 
well  what  an  ordeal  this  would  be  to  her,  and  had  wished  her  to 
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endure  it  as  a  punishment  for  her  failure  to  consult  him  about 
her  book.  '  I  am  glad  I  came,  anyway/  he  thought  to  himself. 
^  Poor  Laura !  she  won't  be  so  rash  another  time.  I  wonder  what 
her  novel  is  like.' 

There  was  a  silence  of  expectation,  and  then  Lady  Desborongh 
began  to  read.  Her  left  hand,  buried  in  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
clenched  itself  so  that  the  nails  dug  into  the  palm,  but  no  one 
but  her  husband  could  have  detected  by  her  voice  that  she 
was  horribly  frightened  at  what  she  was  doing.  Even  he 
could  only  have  guessed  it  from  the  unusual  distinctness  of  her 
enunciation.  She  read  steadily  on,  every  now  and  then  wonder- 
ing at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  feeling  as  though  she  were 
somebody  else.  Her  novel,  and  this  its  best  chapter,  had  never 
seemed  to  her  so  weak  and  faulty  as  now,  but  she  read  bravely  on, 
and  stung  by  her  new  sense  of  the  imperfections  of  her  style, 
tried  to  atone  for  them  by  good  reading. 

Her  husband  listened  with  deepening  interest  and  attention. 
The  chapter  she  had  chosen  was  one  in  which  a  railway  accident, 
two  married  lovers  and  a  fallen-in  tunnel,  played  prominent 
parts.  The  scene  between  the  two  lovers — their  consolation  and 
support  of  each  other  in  the  face  of  impending  death — the  whole 
turmoil  of  darkness,  confusion,  and  horror,  was  admirably  conceived 
and  executed.  The  speeches  in  the  mouths  of  hero  and  heroine 
were  thoroughly  natural,  though  perhaps  the  feelings  attributed 
to  the  pair  were  a  little  more  beautiful  and  devoted  than  one 
generally  meets  with  in  this  workaday  world.  Half  of  her 
audience  seemed  genuinely  stirred  by  the  pathos  of  the  story, 
and  filled  with  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which  it  was  treated. 
But  the  other  half,  as  Sir  Robert  observed  with  growing  surprise 
and  disfavour,  seemed  to  be  developing  a  decided  tendency  to 
smile  and  exchange  amused  glances.  They  did  not  seek  to 
disguise  their  amusement  either,  which  seemed  to  him  execrably 
bad  form.  He  shrugged  the  shoulders  of  his  mind.  *  What  could 
you  expect  from  this  kind  of  people  ? '  he  asked  himself. 

He  had  been  prepared  to  witness  his  wife's  discomfiture,  with 
a  superb  sense  that  the  lesson  would  do  her  good,  but  the  power 
of  her  story  had  revolutionised  his  ideas.  He  now  felt  that  any 
disparagement  of  her  achievement  was  quite  a  personal  matter  to 
himself,  and  he  put  in  his  eyeglass  and  looked  severely  at  the 
smiling  part  of  the  audience. 

One  tall,  handsome  man,  who  stood  leaning  against  the  door- 
post, was  listening  with  an  air  of  quiet  amusement  which  struck 
Sir  Robert  as  peculiarly  objectionable. 
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The  tragic  situation  being  worked  up  to  its  highest  point,  the 
chapter  ended.  Lady  Desborough  sat  silent.  A  buzz  of  applause 
and  thanks  went  through  the  room. 

<  Ten  thousand  thanks,'  said  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith.  ^  I  can 
hardly  quarrel  with  you  for  not  having  fulfilled  your  promise 
about  the  novel,  when  you  have  furnished  us  with  such  excellent 
fare.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  such  delicate  satire  and 
play  of  wit.' 

If  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  had  suddenly  begun  to  congratulate 
her  guest  on  a  recent  performance  on  the  tight  rope,  that  lady 
could  not  have  looked  more  astonished.  Intensity  and  fire  were 
the  strong  points  of  her  scene  she  had  thought,  but  satire  and 
wit  were  a  hundred  miles  firom  it. 

<  As  to  its  not  being  my  novel,'  she  was  beginning,  when 
she  happened  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  met  full  in  hers  the  gaze  of 
the  sleepy  gray  eyes  of  the  tall  man  by  the  door. 

She  stopped  abruptly,  and  into  her  face  came  a  look  of  such 
absolute  terror  that  her  husband,  who  was  still  watching  her, 
made  a  step  towards  her,  but  he  stopped  short,  for  the  tall  man 
also  came  forward. 

*  Let  me  beg,'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith, '  to  be  allowed 
to  add  my  thanks  to  yours  for  the  treat  we  have  had.' 

Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  immediately  presented  him.  *Mr. 
Langley  Bourne ' 

^  And  you  must  know,'  she  added, '  that  Mr.  Langley  Bourne  is 
"  Evan  Bryce,"  the  author  of  the  book  you  have  so  deliciously 
parodied  for  us ' 

*  If  I  had  known  you  would  be  here,'  said  Lady  Desborough — 
her  face  pale  and  set,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  stereotyped 
smile  with  which  one  is  expected  to  begin  a  conversation  with  a 
new  acquaintance — *  I  would  not  have  come  * 

*  Do  not  say  that,'  said  the  other.  *  I  would  not  have  missed 
it  for  the  world.  It  was  rather  cruel  of  you  to  burlesque  my  poor 
novel  in  this  way,  but  you  have  done  it  so  admirably  that  I  can 
almost  forgive  you.' 

*  I  have  not  read  your  book,'  she  said,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

*  Not  all  of  it.    That  would  be  too  much  honour  for  me.' 

*  I  never  read  a  line  of  it,'  she  said,  in  a  still  lower  voice. 
*Will  you  not  have  an  ice.  Lady  Desborough?'  came  Mrs. 

Somerset  Smith's  voice ;  ^  I  am  sure  you  must  need  something.' 

*  Let  me  get  you  one,  or  come  with  me  to^et  it.  It  is  cooler 
outside.' 
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She  took  his  arm  and  they  walked  through  the  rooms  to  the 
conservatory.  A  buffet  was  spread  at  one  end,  and  soft  coloured 
lamps  were  hung  about  among  the  green. 

She  sank  into  a  seat,  and  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  while 
he  brought  her  champagne,  which  she  took  eagerly. 

Then  he  sat  down  by  her.  ^  Did  you  really  write  all  that  from 
memory  ? ' 

*  Yes — as  I  suppose  you  wrote  yours.  Mine  was  no  burlesque, 
as  you  know.' 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  certain  hesitation 
said — 

*  The  corresponding  scene  in  my  book  is  known  to  be  drawn 
from  life.  If  you  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world  what  you  have  said 
to  me,  people  may  say  '— - 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

*  Go  on,'  she  said  quietly. 

'People  may  say  there  was  more  in  it  than  a  coincidence. 
Your  start  of  recognition  when  you  saw  me  was  unmistakable. 
They  will  say  I  was  the  hero  and  you  the  heroine.' 

He  looked  in  her  face  as  he  spoke. 

*  I  wish  I  had  never  come  here,'  she  said.  *  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  you.' 

The  easy  grace  with  which  Lady  Desborough  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  all  before  her  seemed  to  have  deserted  her  now. 
She  sat  trembling  and  white,  anxiety  and  fiear  in  every  line 
of  her  face. 

*  Forgive  my  plain  speaking,'  he  went  on  presently;  *it  is 
entirely  in  your  own  interest.  If  I  were  you  I  would  accept  the 
burlesque  theory.  If  you  do  not,  people  will  know  that  you  and 
I  were  there  together.' 

*  How  strange,'  he  went  on,  *to  meet  you  again.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  the  lady's  maid  would  develop  into  Lady  Des- 
borough, and  write  a  novel.  I  have  often  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  two  actors  in  some  secret  scene  were  each,  after  time 
had  dulled  their  interest  in  the-  event,  to  use  the  experience  as 
matter  for  a  novel.  It  is  strange  that  this  should  happen  to  us, 
and  unfortunate  for  you,  but  as  it  is  there  is  no  harm  done. 
Your  book  is  not  published,  and  the  people  here  have  no  sus- 
picions. You  may  rely  upon  me  most  absolutely  to  keep  the 
secret.' 

Her  slender  foot  had  been  beating  impatiently  on  the  tiled 
floor  during  this  speech. 
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'  I  was  a  lady's  maid,  as  you  say,  when  we  last  met,'  she  said. 
*  You  don't  know  me.' 

*  Not  know  you  ? '  he  interrupted,  not  at  all  discourteously  but 
with  decision.  ^Did  not  Mrs.  Somerset  Smith  present  me  to 
you  just  now  ? ' 

*  And  we  have  never  met  before.' 

<  Of  course  not,'  he  said,  smiling. 

She  sighed  a  sigh  of  something  like  relief,  caught  her 
breath,  and  said,  *I  thought  you  were  dead  or  the  marriage 
should  never  have  taken  place.  I  am  bewildered  and  stupid.  I 
don't  know  which  way  to  turn.     Where  do  you  live  ? ' 

*  In  the  Albany' 

*  May  I  come  and  see  you  ? ' 

*  I  shall  be  only  too  delighted,'  said  Langley  Bourne,  trying 
not  to  look  surprised.     *  When  ? ' 

^  On  Monday  afternoon.' 

Lady  Desborough  rose,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  brought 
back  the  smile  to  her  face.     She  turned  for  a  last  word. 

*  I  suppose,'  she  said  wistfully,  *  your  old  feelings  have  quite 
changed.' 

'  To  learn  my  feelings  you  should  read  my  book,'  he  said. 

*  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  forgotten  ' 

*  Ah,  no — we  both  seem  to  have  excellent  memories.' 
Her  htisband  was  waiting  at  the  conservatory  entrance. 

*  You  look  very  tired,'  he  said ;  *  we  had  better  go  home.' 
Lady  Desborough  got  through  her  adieuz — how  she  never 

knew.  The  drive  home  was  short  to  her  because  she  wanted  to 
think,  and  long  because  she  found  that  thought  was  impossible. 
When  they  stood  in  her  boudoir,  Sir  Robert  said — 

*  Where  have  you  met  that  man,  Langley  Bourne  ? ' 

*  I  never  spoke  to  him  until  to-night,'  said  Lady  Desborough, 
beginning  to  pull  off  her  gloves.  She  looked  her  husband 
straight  in  the  eyes. 

Sir  Robert  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  gas- 
lit  night.     Then  he  turned  and  said — 

*  Laura,  you  are  not  well.  The  excitement  of  writing  this 
book  has  been  too  much  for  you.  Let  us  go  out  of  town  to- 
morrow.' 

*  No,'  she  said — *  oh,  no.  I  am  quite  well,  indeed*  I  could  not 
leave  town  just  now.    I  have  so  many  engagements.' 

<  Then  write  for  Clarice  and  BeUarmine  to  come  and  stay  with 
you.    You  are  too  much  thrown  on  yourself.' 
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Lady  Bellarmine  was  her  favourite  sister. 

*  No,  no/  she  answered  hastily ;  *  not  Clarice  just  now.  I 
could  not  bear  it.'  The  words  seemed  wrung  from  her.  She  had 
taken  her  long  gloves  off,  and  was  stretching  them  into  a  white  rope 
in  her  nervous  grasp. 

He  came  towards  her  and  put  out  his  hands. 

*  Come  to  me,'  he  said ;  *  I  love  you,  and  I  can  and  I  will  for- 
give everything.     Only  be  frank.' 

She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  broke  into  wild,  low 
weeping. 

*  Tell  me/  he  said,  holding  her  fest ;  *  tell  me  everything.' 

*  There  is  nothing  I  can  tell  you,'  she  said.  *  Oh,  I  wish  to 
God  I  had  never  tried  to  write  or  gone  to  that  woman's.' 

^  I  daresay  you  do,'  he  said  drily,  taking  his  arms  away.     ^  Is 
that  all  you  have  to  say  ? ' 
She  did  not  answer. 

*  Was  that  chapter  a  burlesque  ? ' 

She  hesitated.     After  a  moment,  *  Yes,'  she  said. 

He  turned  away  towards  the  door.  *  That  is  not  true,'  he 
said,  and  went  away  without  another  word. 

Then  all  the  horror  and  misery  of  her  position  came  over 
Lady  Desborough.  She  gathered  her  strength  together  suflBiciently 
to  get  to  her  own  room,  to  dismiss  her  maid,  and  to  lock  the  door. 
Then  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees  by  her  bed,  buried  her  face 
in  her  pillows,  relaxed  the  effort  of  will  that  had  kept  her 
features  calm,  and  gave  way  to  the  wild,  uncontrolled  weeping 
that  distorts  the  face,  loosens  the  lips,  and  seems  to  bathe  the 
eyes  in  fire.  Mental  calmness  came  with  physical  exhaustion. 
Then  she  began  to  think.  It  was  bright  morning  before  she  lay 
down  and  slept.  As  she  fell  asleep  she  kept  saying  to  herself 
over  and  over  again,  *  I  must  face  the  truth.  It  is  bigamy.  Oh, 
how  will  Robert  bear  the  shame  of  it  all  ? ' 


III. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  Sir  Robert  Desborough  that  night.  Like 
most  of  us,  he  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin  was  eaves-dropping,  and,  like  many  of  us,  he  had 
nevertheless  a  strong  idea  that  there  were  circumstances  which 
sometimes  justified  it.  He  had  deliberately  listened  to  his  wife's 
conversation  with  Langley  Bourne.     He  had  since  done  his  best 
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to  save  her,  had  tried  to  take  her  away  from  temptation,  but  she 
had  refused  his  help.  Now  he  must  let  her  go  her  own  way. 
She  had  chosen  her  part,  and  he  must  leave  her. 

This  discovery  was  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  He  had  never  had 
the  faintest  reason  to  believe  that  his  wife's  assurance  that  he 
was  *  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved '  was  the  conventional  lie. 
He  had  believed  in  her  implicitly,  and  now  all  their  happiness  and 
love — for  he  knew  she  had  loved  him  and  had  been  happy — were 
shattered  in  an  instant. 

^  My  lady  is  not  well ;  will  not  he  down  to  breakfast,'  he  was 
told  the  next  morning.  He  went  to  his  study  with  something 
like  a  curse.  Had  he  meant  to  try  once  more  to  win  her  con- 
fidence ? 

Lady  Desborough  sent  out  her  maid  to  buy  her  a  copy  of 
*  Indivisibility,'  by  Langley  Bourne.  And  when  it  came  she  glanced 
eagerly  through  it  for  the  tunnel  scene.  She  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  far  more  powerfully  written  than  her  own,  but  from  quite 
another  point  of  view,  and  where  she  had  been  sentimental  this 
was  bitterly  cynical.  The  convei^tion  indeed  was  the  same,  but 
her  hero  and  heroine  had  pursued  trains  of  high  and  noble  thought 
in  the  intervals  of  talking.  Langley  Bourne's  heroine  only  con- 
gratulated herself  on  having  so  completely  befooled  the  hero,  and 
the  hero  only  wondered  how  long  this  farce,  which  bored  him 
excessively,  need  be  kept  up.  Both  were  exceedingly  glad  to  say 
good-bye  when  they  reached  the  outer  air,  aijd  neither  thought 
the  other  was  worth  much  except  to  amuse  a  dull  hour  at  a 
reception.  But  each,  Mr.  Bourne  was  careful  to  show,  believed 
most  fully  in  the  devotion  of  the  other. 

<  I  can  see  well  enough,'  said  Lady  Desborough,  sadly,  as  she 
laid  down  the  book, '  why  they  thought  my  chapter  was  a  skit  on 
this.  I  had  far  too  much  sentiment ;  and  as  he  has  none,  they 
may  have  thought  I  wished  to  show  how  different  the  same 
thing  would  be,  written  from  another  standpoint.' 

Then  she  began  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done.  She 
could  not  be  confident  that  Langley  Bourne  would  keep  his  word, 
and  she  felt  that  she  WAUi  see  him  again.  These  ^  fdu^U '  drag 
one  down  hill  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Lady  Desborough,  dressed  in  her  usual  faultless  fashion,  ordered 
her  carriage  and  was  driven  to  the  Burlington.  Here  she  alighted 
and  walked  to  the  Albany. 

She  found  Langley  Bourne's  rooms  without  any  difficulty. 
Indeed  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  whole  thing  was  managed  too 
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easily,  and  she  found  herself  too  soon  face  to  face  with  this  mail^ 
who  was  bowing  over  her  hand,  and  murmnring  commonplaces 
about  his  delight  at  her  visit.  He  wheeled  a  chair  forward  for  her^ 
and  she  sat  down,  silent. 

Langley  Bourne  wondered  what  she  was  going  to  say.  She 
said  nothing,  but  sat  looking  straight  before  her. 

<  It  is  a  funny  world/  said  Bourne,  conversationally,  finding 
that  she  did  not  speak. 

*  Yes,'  she  said. 

'I  should  never  have  believed  when  we  took  that  night 
journey  from  Manchester  that  you,  as  Lady  Desborough,  would  ever 
have  beautified  these  poor  rooms  by  your  presence.' 

She  silenced  him  by  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Then  she  said, 
*  You  may  be  sure  I  came  here  for  a  purpose,  Mr.  Langley  Bourne. 
I  came  to  implore  you  not  to  claim  your  rights — to  keep  yourself 
away  from  '     ■  ■ 

She  stopped  short.  The  portiere  was  thrown  back  by  an  im- 
patient hand,  and  Sir  Robert  Desborough  looked  in.  He  came 
forward  and  the  curtain  fell  behind  him. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then  Langley  Bourne  said — 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion  ? ' 

<  It  is  my  husband,'  said  Lady  Desborough,  white  to  the  lips, 
but  not  moving. 

Langley  Bourne  stifled  a  whistle.  The  situation  was  certainly 
more  than  awkward.     Sir  Robert  turned  to  his  wife. 

<  Of  course  I  shall  not  expect  you  to  return  with  me.  I  leave 
you  to  your  lover.' 

<  You  utterly  misunderstand,'  began  Bourne  eagerly. 

<  Doubtless.'  Sir  Robert  smiled  bitterly,  and  turned  to  the 
door.  *  Lady  Desborough's  presence  here  is  of  course  so  easily 
misunderstood.' 

Lady  Desborough  sprang  to  her  husband's  side  and  caught  his 
arm  just  above  the  elbow. 

*  You  are  mad,  Robert.  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Bourne  till  last 
night.' 

Clear  and  honest-looking  enough,  those  eyes  of  hers,  and  her 
voice  had  the  ring  of  truth  about  it. 

'  You  are  an  admirable  actress,'  he  said, '  but  I  have  a  business 
appointment,  and' must  beg  you  to  excuse  me.' 

Langley  Bourne  made  a  stride  to  the  door  and  set  his  back 
against  it. 

*You  rmiat  listen,'  he  said,  savagely.  'For  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  let's  have  any  more  nonsense.' 
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Then  to  Lady  Desborough :  *  Shall  I  tell  him,  or  will  you  ? ' 

*  I,'  said  Lady  Desborough,  letting  go  her  husband's  arm  and 
leaning  against  a  carved  bookcase.  *  I  will  tell  him,  but  I  must 
have  time.' 

There  was  another  silence.     Then  she  said — 

*  Mr.  Langley  Bourne  was  Clarice's  lover.' 

Sir  Robert's  expression  of  angry  bitterness  did  not  change. 

*  That  hardly  explains  your  presence  here.' 

*  They  were  not  engaged,  for  papa  and  mamma  thought  he 
was  too  poor ;  but  she  loved  him.  He  wrote  no  successful  novels 
then.  One  day  she  and  I  were  visiting  at  Mrs.  Dufoy's,  and  she 
came  hurrying  into  my  room  with  a  newspaper.  "  He  is  dying 
— it's  in  the  paper,"  she  said,  "  and  I  must  go  to  him."  I  did  all 
I  could  to  dissuade  her.  She  insisted  that  she  must  go,  and  that 
I  must  accompany  her.  But  I  did  not  think  it  right,  and  at  last, 
before  I  would  consent,  she  had  to  confess  the  truth,  that  he  and 
she  were  secretly  married,  and  I  swore  to  keep  the  secret.' 

Now  indeed  there  was  a  change  in  the  faces  of  both  men. 
Langley  Bourne  made  a  movement  as  though  he  would  have  spoken. 
*  Wait  till  I  have  told  my  story,'  she  said.  *  Of  course  that  altered 
my  mind  at  once.  We  easily  got  away  from  Mrs.  Dufoy,  who 
supposed  we  were  going  home.  To  attract  less  notice,  I  got 
myself  up  as  her  maid  in  some  charade  clothes,  and  we  went  to 
Manchester.  Mr.  Langley  Bourne  was  safe  and  sound.  It  had  been 
some  other  Mr.  Bourne  who  had  been  hurt,  not  he.  We  came  back 
to  town  by  the  midnight  train.  I  travelled  in  another  carriage,  so 
as  not  to  be  a  bore  to  the  married  couple.  Then  came  the  accident. 
Mr.  Bourne  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  maid,  and  I  heard  all 
that  passed  between  husband  and  wife.  When  Clarice  was  engaged 
to  Lord  Bellarmine  she  told  me  Mr.  Bourne  had  been  dead  for 
Fome  time,  and  she  had  long  ceased  to  care  for  him.  Even  she 
did  not  know  he  was  Evan  Bryce,  the  author.  And  I  came  here  to- 
day to  implore  him  to  spare  her.  She  is  really  happy  now,  and  if 
he  claims  her  it  will  break  her  husband's  heart.  It  is  not  much  to 
do.  I  see  from  his  book  that  he  no  longer  loves  her,  even  if  he 
ever  did.  If  he  will  only  keep  out  of  her  way.  He  must  have 
deceived  her  about  his  supposed  death.  Robert,  help  me  to 
persuade  him.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  her  husband,  and  he  took  it. 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  that  would  be  right,'  he  began. 
Langley  Bourne  interrupted  him. 

*This  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,'  he  said.     Lady  DcJS- 
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borough,  let  me  set  your  mind  at  rest  once  and  for  all  by  assuring 
you  that  I  was  never  married  to  your  sister  or  anyone  else.* 

*  But  why  should  she  have  told  me  so  ? ' 
Langley  Bourne  actually  blushed. 

*  I  can  only  conjecture,'  he  said,  *  that  she  very  much  wished 
to  come  to  see  after  me,  and  that,  finding  she  could  not  come 
without  you,  and  that  you  could  be  got  on  no  other  terms,  she — 
in  short— told  a  fib  about  it.' 

*  Then  you  are  not  married  ? '  said  Lady  Desborough  slowly. 

*  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you.' 

*  Did  you  try  to  make  her  believe  you  were  dead  ? ' 

*  No ;  but  I  have  been  travelling  in  South  America  for  some 
years,  and  only  recently  returned.  One  last  word  to  justify  my 
novel.  Your  sister  gave  me  my  comgi  three  weeks  after  that 
midnight  journey.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
know?' 

*  I  must  apologise,'  said  Sir  Robert,  *  to  you,  Mr.  Langley 
Bourne.  And  now,  Laura,  I  think  we  need  not  take  up  Mr. 
Bourne's  time  any  longer.' 

So  they  left.  As  Langley  Bourne  watched  them  going  away 
together,  he  could  not  help  wishing  that  Lady  Desborough  had 
been  her  own  sister  and  that  he  had  married  her.  But  with  a 
laugh  he  put  aside  that  fancy,  and  laid  up  the  little  experience — 
Lady  Desborough's  beauty  and  her  evident  fondness  for  her  hus- 
band— as  so  much  literary  capital  for  his  next  novel. 

The  Desboroughs  went  out  of  town  next  week,  and  *  A  Wasted 
Wish'  was  published  in  the  autumn,  the  tunnel  scene  having 
been  withdrawn.  It  made  a  great  success,  and  since  then  Lady 
Desborough  has  done  a  good  deal  of  mediocre  writing.  Sir 
Sobert  admires  her  books  as  much  as  he  admires  herself,  and 
now  there  is  no  cloud  between  them,  for  they  both  act  on  the 
safest  rule  for  married  people,  and  *  tell  each  other  everything,' 
even  other  people's  secrets. 

But  between  Lady  Desborough  and  Lady  Bellarmine  there  is  a 
cloud. 

E.  Nesbit. 
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February. 


f\  PRINCE  of  Morning  J  hear  our  praise 

^    For  aU  the  joy  of  lengthening  days  ! 

Now  all  about  in  yonder  wood 

The  tender  green  things  are  in  bud. 

Each  twinkling  like  an  elfin's  eye 

From  frozen  clods  and  branches  dry  ; 

Primrose  and  coltsfoot — one  or  two — 

Are  here  again  with  blossoms  new, 

And  dimly  on  the  orchard  floor 

Fresh  grass  is  glimmering  as  of  yore  ; 

Birds  flutter  to  and  fro  in  pairs, 

The  sunlight  flickers  unawares, 

And,  mid  the  drifting  clouds,  the  blue 

Sweet  sky  comes  faintly  struggling  through. 

Still  shorter  grows  the  baleful  night 

Whose  shapeless  dreams  our  souls  affright. 

And  swifter  on  the  world  is  borne 

The  glad  enfranchisement  of  mom ; 

Grey  twilight  lingers  in  the  trees 

A  little  longer  night  by  night. 

And  birds  with  bolder  melodies 

Lend  unto  us  their  own  delight ; 

And  something  stolen  from  the  gloom, 

And  something  given  unto  the  day, 

Bids  in  our  hearts  a  whisper  come — ► 

Loj  noiv  the  Spring  is  on  her  way^ 

And  hope  arises,  for  we  know ' 

Her  smile  shall  melt  the  frost  of  woe. 


George  Mjlner. 
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Map-flapping. 

The  centipede  was  happy,  till 

One  day  the  toad,  in  fun, 
Said,  *  Pray,  which  leg  goes  after  which  ?  * 
This  strained  his  mind  to  such  a  pitch. 
He  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch, 

Considering  how  to  mn. 

IN  these  days  most  people  have  some  conception  of  the  principle 
of  the  *  Morse  alphabet.'  They  know,  or  have  known  and 
forgotten,  that  by  that  system  of  telegraphy  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  communicated  by  certain  arrangements  of  ^  dots ' 
and  ^  dashes/  whether  seen  or  heard.^  They  may  also  know  that 
this  is  the  system  at  present  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  military 
signalling  by  flag,  lamp,  and  heliograph ;  and  that  in  the  use  of 
it  for  that  purpose  no  attempt  is  made  to  send  any  symbol,  or 
combination  of  dots  and  dashes,  except  those  which  represent  the 
twenty-six  letters,  and  one  or  two  other  combinations  used  for 
special  purposes.  Even  the  latter  are  *  letters'  run  together. 
There  is  no  set  of  symbols  to  represent  figures  or  groups  of 
figures,  or  any  other  of  the  written  signs  of  which  men  avail 
themselves  for  communicating  upon  paper.  This  practice  has 
been  settled  for  good  reasons,  the  principal  one  being  that 
simplicity  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  military  signalling. 

This  being  so,  it  would  perhaps  at  first  sight  appear  impossible 
with  such  materials  to  succeed  in  transmitting,  save  by  way  of 
description,  any  such  thing  as  a  map  or  a  drawing,  however  rude. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  means  have  been  found  by  which 
both  maps  and  drawings,  of  considerable  complexity,  can  be  briefly 
communicated  and  reproduced  with  almost  absolute  accuracy, 
although  nothing  but  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  employed. 

The  idea  of  signalling  maps  occurred  to  Lieut.  Glen,  of  the 
I.C.R.V.,  during  the  Easter  manoeuvres  of  1884.  Having  obtained 
leave  on  Good  Friday  to  precede  the  column  from  Petersfield,  and 

^  Letters  are  sent  either  (a)  singly,  or  (h)  in  words  or  *  groups.*  In  the  latter 
case  there  is  a  short  pause  after  each  letter ;  but  the  receiver  doea  not  acknow* 
ledge  the  receipt  until  the  sender  stops  fur  that  purpose,  which  he  does  at  the 
end  of  the  wokI  or  group,  or  of  the  single  letter,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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establish  a  signalling  station  on  Butser  Hill,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
transmitting  information  as  to  the  movements  of  a  convoy  of  the 
<  enemy/  he  was  naturally  led  to  consider  how  best  to  describe  to  a 
receiving  signalling  party  the  exact  position  of  the  convoy,  or  any 
body  of  troops,  as  seen  at  any  particular  moment. by  the  sending 
party.  He  had  only  the  1-inch  Ordnance  map  to  work  with ;  the 
party  on  the  hill  having  one  copy,  and  the  receiving  party  at  Peters- 
field  another.  The  directions  given  by  him  accordingly  were  that 
the  former  party  should  from  time  to  time  tell  the  latter,  by 
signal,  in  words,  as  best  they  could,  the  point  reached  by  the 
convoy ;  and  then  that  the  receiving  party,  having  identified  such 
point  on  their  map,  should  mark  it  on  a  tracing  of  the  particular 
piece  of  map,  which  tracing  should  be  pinned  on  to  the  written 
message  upon  its  being  sent  out,  so  as  to  enable  the  addressee  to 
understand  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance.  And  this  was  in  fact 
done.  But,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
tedious  and  diflScult  job  to  convey  the  required  intelligence  by 
mere  words  of  description.  Anyone  who  will  try  for  himself  will 
see  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  condense  such  a  message 
sufficiently,  without  loss  of  precision.  It  is  a  case  of  hrevis  ease 
laboro^  obacuma  fio.  Some  points  may  be  concisely  indicated, 
but  many  more  cannot.  These  considerations  led  to  the  inspira- 
tion that  if  the  twin  maps  held  by  the  sending  and  receiving 
signallers  respectively  had  been  previously  ruled  off  into  similar 
squares,  and  the  squares  lettered  in  some  way,  any  spot  within  the 
area  so  ruled  could  be  denoted  by  a  letter  or  letters,  the  degree 
of  accuracy  depending  merely  upon  the  size  of  the  squares  em- 
ployed. And  these  letters  could  of  course  be  signalled,  together 
with  any  requisite  words,  in  the  usual  way.  The  inspiration,  how- 
ever, came  too  late  to  be  of  use  at  the  moment,  and  no  such  op- 
portunity occurred  again  during  the  manoeuvres.  Nevertheless, 
the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  drop.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
idea  was  conceived  that  not  merely  full  information,  but  even  an 
entire  map,  might  be  signalled  from  one  *  station '  to  another. 
This  was,  indeed,  almost  a  corollary  of  the  earlier  notion,  and  it 
suggested  itself  before  we  left  Portsmouth.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  no 
further  progress  was  made  at  the  time.  And  when  I  joined  the 
I.C.R.V.  signallers  in  the  autumn  of  1 884,  it  appeared  that,  although 
some  thought  had  been  given  to  the  rudiments  of  the  problem, 
nothing  had  in  fact  been  done  in  the  way  of  experiment  towards 
arriving  at  a  practical  solution.  From  that  date  forward  there  has 
really  been  no  pause  in  the  advance  of  the  system,  the  first  actual 
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attempt  to  ^  message '  a  map  havings  to  the  best  of  our  recollec- 
tion, been  made  by  me  soon  afterwards.  We  have  all  helped ;  Mr. 
Morrice,  Mr.  Logan,  and  Mr.  Aston  Lewis,  especially ;  but  Mr.  Glen 
has  done  most  of  the  work,  and  contributed  most  of  the  suggestions. 
The  real  difficulty  has  lain  in  the  devising  of  rules  and  combina- 
tions by  which  the  system  could  be  carried  into  practice.  When 
once  the  object  to  be  attained,  the  transmission  of  a  map,  is 
stated,  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  the  mind  to  conceive  a  broad 
principle  by  which  the  thing  might  be  done,  if  ordy  it  could  he 
worked.  The  idea,  in  fact,  did  occur  independently  to  more 
than  one  person  (including  myself)  before  hearing  what  had 
already  been  done.  It  is,  however,  in  the  patient  elaboration  of 
the  necessary  detail  that,  as  I  submit,  the  merit  of  any  system 
must  consist.  There  may  be  other  ways  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple :  ours,  at  any  rate,  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  a  prac- 
tical one.^ 

The  broad  principle,  then,  is  the  simple  and  well-known 
device  of  *  co-ordinates.'  Just  as  by  the  use  of  certain  figures 
with  polar  co-ordinates  the  exact  position  of  any  place  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  can  be  spotted  in  terms  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
so  by  the  use  of  letters  with  Cartesian  co-ordinates  instead  of 
figures  the  exact  position  of  any  point  upon  one  piece  of  paper 
can  be  laid  down  upon  another  piece  of  paper ;  and,  by  joining 
points  when  so  laid  down,  lines  can  also  be  indicated  and  repro- 
duced. Similar  means  are  constantly  employed  for  other  pur- 
poses— e.g.  pictures  have  long  been  copied  by  just  the  same  use 
of  unlettered  ruled  squares ;  and  references  to  exact  point*  in 
maps  (such  as  hotels,  &c.,  in  Baedeker's  well-known  plans  of 
towns)  are  made  by  lettered  or  unnumbered  squares  used  as  co- 
ordinates. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  ruled 
off  into  small  squares  by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  letters 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  each  column  and  the  side  of  each  row, 
any  one  square  can  be  denoted  by  the  two  letters  respectively 
allotted  to  the  column  and  row  by  the  intersection  of  which  the 
square  is  formed. 

»  In  April  1886,  Col.  Melville,  R.E.,  took  out  a  patent,  claiming  (1)  the  method 
of  producing  copies  of  plans  or  other  marks  bj  signalling  co-ordinates  of  points 
from  one  station  and  marking  them  at  another ;  and  (2)  a  certain  apparatus  for 
effecting  this  purpose.  We  faiew  nothing  of  this  until  our  own  rules  were  formu- 
lated. I  am  not  aware  whether  he  has  yet  contrived  any  system  for  putting  his 
method  into  practice.  Like  ourselves,  he  of  course  uses  co-ordinates,  but  that  is 
all  we  know.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  which  system  proves  to  be  of  the 
greater  practical  utility.  If  Col.  Melville's  turns  out  to  be  the  best,  we  shall  be 
the  first  to  congratulate  him. 
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Thus  E  D,  the  column  letter  being  in  our  system  invariably 
given  first  of  two  such  lettersy  will  denote  the  shaded  square  in 
the  figure.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  consider  that 
such  two  letters  denote,  not  the  whole  square,  but  the  point  in 
the  centre  of  the  square.  Care  must  be  taken  in  drawing  to  place 
the  point  in  the  eocdct  centre. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  explain  how  the  above  principle  was 
gradually  developed  into  smooth  working.  The  first  efforts 
were,  of  course,  rather  crude,  and  very  wasteful  of  letters — i.e. 
of  time  and  signalling  power.  Probably  improvements  will  still 
continue  to  suggest  themselves.  Some  have  been  made  since 
this  paper  was  begun.  But  it  has  now  for  some  time  been 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  system  bids  fair  to  be  of  practical 
use ;  and  I  propose  to  describe  it,  not  very  exhaustively,  as  it 
now  stands. 

The  best  way  of  doing  this  will,  I  think,  be,  after  stating  in 
general  terms  so  much  of  the  rules  as  may  be  necessary,  to  take 
the  reader  first  through  the  process  of  transmitting  a  rather 
simple  map,  and  then  to  try  to  give  him  some  idea  of  that  of 
transmitting  a  drawing. 

To  begin  with,  the  paper  on  which  is  the  design  to  be 
signalled  must  in  effect  be  divided  up  into  little  squares  by 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  If  the  paper  itself  is  plain,  a  ruled 
sheet  of  horn,  or  tracing  cloth,  or  other  transparent  material  can 
be  laid  upon  it.  The  paper  used  by  the  receiver  of  the  message 
must  practically  be  similarly  ruled.^  It  is  advisable  that  these 
squares  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  64  go  to  the  square  inch — 

>  It  is  possible  by  the  use  of  lettered  slips  of  paper  or  other  material  to  dis* 
pense  with  this,  but  it  is  better  that  the  paper  should  be  so  ruled. 
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i.e.  that  the  parallel  ruled  lines  should  be  ^-inch  apart.  The 
I.G.R.V.  rules  proceed  upon  this  assumption.  Paper,  known  as 
*  sectional  paper,'  is  sold,  thus  ready  ruled ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
scales  usually  employed  in  English  maps,  it  is  especially  con- 
venient that  the  spaces  should  in  this  way  be  fractions  of  an  inch. 
Withdrawing  two  letters,  T  and  Z,  for  special  purposes  which  will 
be  mentioned  later,  the  remaining  twenty-four  letters  will,  it  is 
clear,  be  just  enough  to  denote  each  little  square  in  a  large  square, 
or  block  of  small  squares,  measuring  3  inches  along  each  side. 


Fig.  2. 
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—————————— 


Example* — P  X  denotes  the  point  marked  with  a  spot. 

If  no  great  degree  of  accuracy  is  required,  the  columns  and 
the  rows  are  each  taken  in  pairs,  a  letter  being  set  at  the  head  of 
each  double  column  and  the  end  of  each  double  row.  The  large 
square  or  block  will  in  this  case  measure  6  inches  along  each  side, 
each  double  column  and  double  row  being  |  of  an  inch  broad. 
(See  fig.  3.) 

Example, — ^E  D  denotes  the  point  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
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Fig.  3  (portion  of  a  large  block  or  square). 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  minuteness  is  an  object,  the  ^inch 
columns  and  rows  are  treated  as  aiibd/ividedj  and  two  letters  are 
set  at  the  head  of  each  column  and  the  end  of  each  row,  i.e. 
these  half-columns  and  half-rows  are  each  only  ^inch  broad. 
The  block  will  then  measure  only  l^*inch  along  each  side. 
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Example, — //  denotes  the  point  marked  with  a  spot. 

This  latter  lettering  gives,  of  course,  four  times  the  accuracy 
of  the  normal  |^-inch  columns  and  rows,  and  sixteen  times  that  of 
the  double  columns  and  rows. 

A  large  square  or  block,  composed  of  a  set  of  smaller  squares, 
whatever  the  scale  or  size,  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  a  'quad- 
rangle.' In  a  map  the  columns  are  supposed  to  run  north  and 
south  ^magnetic),  xmless  the  contrary  is  stated. 
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The  message  commences  with  a  formal  prefix,  a  group  of  three 
letters,  indicating  that  a  map  or  drawing  is  about  to  be  signalled ; 
and  another  prefix,  communicating  the  size  and  shape  of  the  paper 
which  will  be  required. 

In  the  case  of  a  map,  the  scale  is  then  given  by  stating  the 
distance  represented  by  one  inch.  Where  the  scale  is  a  scale  of 
miles  this  is  done  by  giving  merely  the  number  of  miles  or  the 
fraction  of  a  mile  so  represented.  The  next  thing  is  to  state  (1) 
the  position  of  the  particular  quadrangle— i.e.  the  part  of  the  paper, 
which  is  to  be  taken  in  hand ;  and  (2)  the  class  or  size  of  such 
quadrangle — i.e.  the  degree  of  accuracy.  These  things  are  both 
done  by  a  third  prefix,  a  single  group  of  three  letters,  in  the 
following  manner.  (This  and  any  similar  prefix  occurring  later 
in  the  message  may  be  styled  a  *  full  prefix.') 

(1)  The  paper  from  which  the  requisite  amount  is  to  be  cut 
off  is  assumed  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  24  x  24  complete 
quadrangles  of  the  6-inch  or  3-inch  size,  according  to  the  degree 
of  accuracy  required ;  and  the  columns  and  rows  composed  of  such 
complete  quadrangles  are  supposed  to  be  lettered  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  squares  in  any  one  quadrangle  are  supposed  to 
be  lettered.    (See  fig.  5.) 

Fig.  5  (representing  a  portion  of  sach  a  set  of  quadrangles  reduced  in  size). 

A  .  B  C  Ac 
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It  is  obvious  that  such  a  piece  of  paper  is  far  larger  than  can 
ever  be  required ;  and  the  assumption  is  only  made  for  the  present 
purpose.  A  glance  at  the  figure  will  show  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  denote  an  entire  quadrangle  on  this  system  by  two  letters  as 
we  have  seen  it  is  to  denote  one  square  in  any  quadrangle  by  two 
letters.  Thus,  in  a  prefix,  A  A  will  denote  the  top  left-hand 
quadrangle^  AB  the  one  below  it,  and  so  on. 

(2)  To  state  which  class  of  quadrangle  is  to  be  used — Le.  the 
degree  of  accuracy — the  letter  Z  is  employed  in  combination  with 
the  two  prefix-letters  denoting  the  position  of  such  quadrangle, 
(a)  If  the  6-inch  quadrangle  is  to  be  used,  Z  is  placed  first — e.g.  (say) 
ZBB.  (y8)  If  the  intermediate  3-inch  quadrangle  is  to  be  used, 
Z  is  placed  in  the  middle — e.g.  (say)  CZB.  (7)  If  the  1  J-inch 
quadrangle,  Z  is  placed  last — e.g.  (say)  DCZ. 

The  meaning  of  the  prefix  in  this  latter  case  is,  however,  some- 
what different  from  the  others.  At  the  same  time  it  would  take 
so  long  and  would  be  so  dull  to  describe  suflBciently,  in  writing, 
the  way  in  which  this  small  size  quadrangle  is  used,  that  I  shall 
not  try  to  do  so.  The  reader  must  please  assume  that  this 
minutest  scale  is  available ;  he  shall  not  be  troubled  with  it 
again.  We  can  very  well  do  without  it  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article. 

Having  thus  stated  the  scale,  the  position  on  the  paper,  and 
the  degree  of  accuracy,  the  message  proceeds  with  the  delineation 
of  the  actual  features  of  the  map.  All  subsequent  groups  of 
letters  indicating  points  or  lines  have  reference  to  the  particular 

Fig.  6. 
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quadrangle  denoted  by  the  original  *full  prefix,'  wniil  altered. 
This  alteration  may  be  made  in  one  of  two  ways.  (I)  A  new  *  full 
prefix '  altogether  may  be  given,  whereujjon  the  reference  will  be  to 
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the  quadrangle  denoted  by  such  new^  prefix  until  again  altered.  (2) 
If,  however,  it  is  desired,  without  changing  the  degree  of  accuracy, 
to  travel  out  of  the  quadrangle  in  hand  into  or  among  any  of  the 
twenty-four  nearest  adjoining  quadrangles — t.e.  those  surroundiDg 
the  quadrangle  denoted  by  the  last  given  full  prefix — a  simpler 
mode  is  adopted.     (See  fig.  6.) 

Let  the  shaded  square  represent  the  quadrangle  denoted  by 
the  last  given  full  prefix.  The  surrounding  twenty-four  quad- 
rangles of  the  same  size  or  class  are,  for  the  time  being,  supposed 
to  be  lettered  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  lettering  running  with 
the  clock,  beginning  at  the  top  left-hand  inner  square.  If  the 
change  is  to  any  of  these  quadrangles,  the  index-letter  of  that 
quadrangle,  and  the  two  letters  denoting  the  point  in  it  which  is 
to  be  indicated,  are  given  as  one  group,  the  index  letter  being 
given  first  in  order.  Work  proceeds  in  such  new  quadrangle  until 
further  notice.  If  it  is  desired  to  return  to  the  original  quadrangle, 
a  single  Z  is  given,  as  a  group  by  itself.  If  it  is  desired  to  pass 
to  another  of  the  quadrangles  surrounding  the  original  quadrangle, 
the  index  letter  of  such  quadrangle  is  used  in  the  manner  above 
stated,  the  original  quadrangle  continuing  to  be  considered  as  the 
centre  or  starting-point  until  a  fresh  *  full  prefix  *  is  given  [upon 
which  the  quadrangle  denoted  by  such  prefix  becomes  in  its  turn 
the  centre  of  a  series  of  similar  quadrangles,  the  index  letters 
shifting  so  that  each  of  these  surrounding  quadrangles  is  distin- 
guished by  a  letter  as  before].  Eicaraple. — Suppose  the  points 
LF,  QY,  NR,  and  BW,  situated  respectively  in  the  original 
quadrangle,  quadrangle  A,  quadrangle  L,  and  the  original  quad- 
rangle again,  are  to  be  given  successively.  The  groups  signalled 
(the  full  prefix  for  the  original  quadrangle  having,  of  course,  been 
akeady  given),  will  be  LF,  AQY,  LNB,  Z,  BW. 

We  will  now  begin  our  map-message,  in  which,  for  convenience 
sake,  we  will  use  only  3-inch  quadrangles,  and  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  run  as  follows,  viz. : — CCG  {This  is  a  formal  prefix,  indica- 
ting that  a  map  or  drawing  is  to  be  sent);  CZB  (Prefix  giving  the 
bottom  right-hand  comer  quadrangle  of  those  which  will  be  used 
from  first  to  last — i,e.  showing  size  of  paper  wanted) ;  Half  (telling 
that  the  scale  is  half-a-mile  to  the  inch);*  AZB  (Prefix  denoting 
the  quadrangle  in  which  work  is  to  begin) ;  Buildings,  A  ;  Brick^ 
B.  (This  informs  the  receiver  (1)  that  in  the  present  message  all 

^  With  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  our  rule  is  that  if  nothing  is  sud 
the  vertical  lines  on  the  paper  run  N.  and  S.  magnetw.  In  other  cases  the  direction 
of  the  true  North  is  given  by  naming  several  points  from  S.  to  N.  along  a  line  run- 
ning in  the  required  direction. 
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lines  or  points,  nntil  a  fresh  descriptive  word  is  signalled,  are  to 
represent  *  brick  buildings ; '  and  (2)  that  in  any  subsequent  part  of 
the  message  the  letter  A,  sent  by  itself,  means '  Buildings/  and  the 
letter  B  means  *  Brick.'  This  avoids  repetition  of  descriptive 
words).  IK.  (Here  comes  the  first  point,  viz. : — the  centre  of  the 
square  IK,  in  the  quadrangle  AB,  which  by  the  prefix  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  of  the  class  of  3-inch  quadrangles ;  a  brick  house 
will  be  marked  upon  this  point).^  EMFM.  (These  two  points, 
EM.  and  FM.,  being  given  together  as  one  group,  must  be  joined, 
thus  indicating  an  oblong  building).  TQP,  (The  letter  T,  I  must 
here  state,  serves  to  convey  that  all  subsequent  points,  until 
another  T  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  group  or  by  itself ^  are  to  be 
joined,  each  point  to  the  next  succeeding  point).  The  message 
proceeds,  RQ.  8P.  ROT.  (closing  the  line).  WoodeUj  C.  (It  is  not 
necessary  in  this  case  to  repeat  A  for  ^  buildings,'  as  there  has 
been  no  change.)  TEL.  EJ.  IJT.  IKIM.  ROUM.  Fences,  D.  B. 
{i.e.  *  brick '  =  brick  walls)  TQP.  PQ.  OL.  PKT.  TQK.  8 J. 
VMT.  TEM.  HS.  OR.  NK.  IKT.  C.  (i.e. '  wooden  fences  '  )  TJJ. 
OJ.  SH.  KD.  BBX.  {i.e.  point  BX  in  quadrangle  B,  just  above 
the  one  previously  in  hand),  AQT.  Z.  (bringing  us  back  into  the 
original  quadrangle,  but  still  dealing  with  ^  wooden  fences ' )  TSJ. 
XH.  DIM.  P7T.  Plantations,  E.  TPF (still  in  the  D  quadrangle, 
into  which  we  have  just  come)  DY.  CQ,  IM.  T.  (a  single  T 
means  that  the  line  is  to  be  carried  straight  back  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  thus  enclosing  a  space ;  which  space  in  this  case 
will,  of  course,  be  filled  with  *  plantation '  by  the  draughtsman). 
Z.  TIK.  NK.  OQ.  IS.  T.  Water,  F.  TPD.  JA.  BIX.  KU. 
QX.  T.  (Here  the  single  T  lands  us  back  in  the  original 
quadrangle — i.e.  the  one  in  which  the  line  now  in  hand  began, 
so  that  work  proceeds  again  in  it  without  further  instructions.) 
TQA.  XD.  DDC.  CLO.  YL  NHAT.  (the  water  following  the 
direction  of  the  points,  as  given — i.e.  flowing  to  the  north-east). 
Roads,  0.  (not  enclosed,  since  it  is  not  so  stated,  except  of  course 
where  fences  are  already  laid  down).  BTAP.  CX.  Z.  UG.  GER. 
PK.  SAT.  Z.  UG.  DAH.  JL.  QYT.  Bridges,  H.  B.  Z. 
WDXC. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  message  further.     Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  with  proper  descriptive  words  (for  any 

'  In  large  scale  maps  the  outline  of  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  buildings  and 
simUar  objects  maybe  signalled.  Generally,  as  here,  the  receiving  draughtsman 
most  use  his  discretion  in  plotting  the  object.  In  most  cases  there  will  be  no  need 
to  do  more  than  draw  the  recognised  symbol,  the  point  or  points  signalled  show- 
ing the  position. 
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fuller  information  can  of  course  be  interpolated)  all  the  requi* 
site  detail  can  be  conyeyed,  accurately  enough,  with  a  really  very 
moderate  number  of  letters ;  the  above  message*  containing  94 


Fig.  7. 
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words  or  groups  including  descriptive  words,  which  would  take 
altogether  (say)  30  minutes  to  signal.  The  mapping  could  be 
carried  on  simultaneously,  and  quite  as  fast.  Fig.  7  shows  the 
map  carried  thus  far ;  but  reduced  in  actual  size,  for  convenience 
in  illustration. 

A  drawing  ^  is  messaged  in  precisely  the  same  way,  with  some 
exceptions  and  additions.  For  an  outline  drawing  no  descriptive 
words  are  needed.  The  lines  tell  their  own  tale.  The  following 
simple  message  may  be  worked  out  by  the  reader  if  he  wishes  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  and  the  drawing 
worked  out  will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  this  magazine,  so 
that  anyone  who  takes  this  trouble  may  verify  his  work. 

ZAA  .  AZA  .  TGV  .  GU  .  HR  .  HNT .  TNO  .  MO  .  KN  .  JLT  . 

TKN  ,  JO  .  IN  .  HN  .  FO  .  EN  .  EM  .  FK  .  HI  .  GH  . 

HF  .  IE  .  JC  .  LB  .  QA  .  RA  .  WB  .  DAF  .  BJ  .  CL  . 

CM  .  BN  .  CO  .  AQ  .  Z  .  XQ  .  XO  .  UM  .  UJ  .  SH  . 

WI .  XFT  .  TYH  .  WD  .  YE  .  XDT  .  TGV  .  HW  .  JW  .  MV  . 

PV  .  SQ  .  SP  .  UQ  .  WP  .  WNT  .  TVN  .  VO  .  UOT  .  PPPQ  . 

TNR  .  OQ  .  OPT  .  TON  .  PO  .  RN  .  SLT  .  TIK  .  JI  ,  KH  . 

MG  .  NG  .  PI .  PJT  .  NIOJ  .  TNK  .  MJ  .  JJ  .  KI .  LIT  . 

TKK  .  JJ  .  JI  .  IHT  .  TGV  .  EV  .  FX  .  FIB  .  NB  .  Z  . 

UX  .  YR  .  YQT .  TXQ  .  QV  .  FNBT  .  TMB  .  Z  .  MX  .  KWT  . 

JJMJ  .  KHMG  .  THQ  .  JQ  .  LP  .  MQ  .  MST  .  TKG  .  LF  .  OF  . 

QHT  .  FTBK  .  AF  .  EE  .  DC  .  IB  .  JC  .  00  .  QB  .  Z  . 

TJXT  .  TYR  .  YU  .  FRD  .  PD  .  OG  .  Ill .  ILT  .  TIH  .  NE  . 

QBT  .  TJC  .  HD  .  IH  .  GG  .  EIT  .  GGHF  .  MCNE  .  JE  .  Z  . 

TYU  .  FYD  .  EAIT  .  Z  .  TYR  .  DBU  .  HXT  . 

(147  groups.) 

This  drawing  took  about  1|  hours  to  construct  and  message. 
It  could  be  signalled,  including  *  collating '  (see  'posi\  by  flags 
in  about  one  hour  (much  more  quickly  by  wire),  and  could  be 
worked  out  in  40  minutes  or  so.  The  receiving  draughtsman 
could  be  at  work  while  the  message  was  coming  in,  and  could 
easily  keep  pace  with  the  flags. 

This  message  was  constructed,  not  by  laying  a  transparency 
over  the  original,  but  by  making  a  free  adapted  copy,  the  lines 
being  to  some  extent  purposely  shaped  so  that  the  points  of 
angles  should  rest  in  the  centres  of  squares,  as  can  easily  be 
done  by  a  little  management. 

*  The  first  drawing  sent  was  an  outline  head,  messaged  and  signalled  to  Mr. 
Glen  by  me  at  Brighton  at  Easter  1885,  worked  out  by  him  the  next  day,  and  the 
resulting  portrait  recognised  by  those  who  had  never  seen  m/  drawing,  but 
who  knew  the  original  person. 
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I  venture  tx)  think  that  this  will,  for  many  purposes — e.g.  land- 
scape— ^be  a  good  way  of  proceeding.  One  objection  is  that  the 
sketcher  cannot  copy  just  what  he  sees,  but  is  obliged,  at  the 
expense  of  time  and  trouble,  to  find  how  he  can  best  repre- 
sent it  by  angular  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  result  obtained, 
whatever  it  be,  is  easier  to  message  and  can  be  ahsolwtely  repro- 
ducedy  when  signalled,  by  the  receiver  at  the  other  end.  Again 
if  the  original  rough  freehand  drawing  is  merely  read  off  into  a 
message  by  a  transparency,  or  (having  been  drawn  on  mled 
paper)  by  placing  letters  or  lettered  strips  of  paper  at  the  top 
and  side,  the  messager  will  never  have  seen  exactly  what  it  is 
that  he  has  been  sending ;  and,  in  a  drawing,  a  very  little  devi- 
ation of  a  line  may  make  considerable  difference.  This  applies 
even  more  to  a  portrait  when  there  is  no  time  to  try  experiments. 
If  the  message  can  be  worked  out  by  the  sender  before  sending 
it,  and  corrected  as  need  be,  no  doubt  great  accuracy  may  be 
obtained ;  but  this  takes  time,  and  after  all  only  comes  to  the 
same  result,  since  it  practically  has  to  be  constructed  line  by  line 
before  it  can  be  signalled.  Still,  I  must  allow  that  if  the  inter- 
pretation into  angular  diagram  is  to  be  done  straight  off  by  the 
sending  draughtsman  as  he  draws,  he  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  drawing ;  whereas  by  the  other  method,  anyone  with  care  and 
neatness  can  put  an  already  existing  outline  sketch  into  a  message. 

For  more  detailed  drawings,  with  shading,  further  rules  have 
been  framed,  which  need  not  be  very  fully  stated  here.  A  scale 
of  shade  is  used,  lettered  from  A  to  (say)  F,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  shade  required.    (See  fig.  8.) 

Fig.  8. 


A  represents  the  absence  of  shade,  or  white  paper,  B  the 
lightest  shade  used,  G  the  next  darkest,  and  so  on.  These 
shade-letters  are  employed  in  the  same  way  as  descriptive 
words  in  a  map-message.  The  lightest  portions  are  signalled 
first,  the  outline  being  carried  completely  round  each  patch,  and 
then  filled  in  with  the  shade  indicated.  When  the  edge  of  one 
patch  coincides  with  that  of  a  lighter  patch  or  patches  already 
given,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  down  again  the  common  dividing 
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line,  but  a  fresh  initial  T  is  interpolated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  group,  indicating  the  point  on  the  old  edge  to  which  the  new 
edge  is  to  go. 


u 

1 


W/MM 


'^m. 


Thus,  in  fig.  9,  supposing  the  two  light  patches  have  been 
already  given  in  shade  C,  and  it  is  desired  to  lay  in  the  middle 
patch  in  shade  D,  the  letters  would  run  as  follows,  viz. : — 
D— i.e.  the  shade-letter,  THG  .  GF  .  EF  .  TBG  .  GB  .  JB  .  TT  . 
(the  first  of  the  concluding  pair  of  T's  indicating  that  the  old 
edge  is  to  be  followed,  the  second  indicating  that  the  starting- 
point  of  the  line  is  to  be  reached).  This  effects  a  saving  in  this 
case  of  10  letters,  as  the  full  lettering  would  run  as  follows, 
viz.:— D  .THG  .  GF  .  EF  .  DE  .  ED  .  DC  .  GB  .  JB  .  KG  .  MC  . 
LF  .  JF  .  T. 

It  is  plain  that  where  the  adjoining  edges  are  of  any  length 
or  irregularity  a  great  saving  is  effected.  If  there  is  any  possible 
ambiguity  between  two  adjoining  edges  already  laid  down,  a  point 
or  two  on  the  proper  edge  may  be  given,  preceded  as  before  by 
a  T.  If  a  patch  is  so  outlined  as  to  include  within  its  area  a 
I)atch  or  patches  of  a  b'ghter  shade  already  laid  down,  the  shade 
in  hand  is  carried  over  all  the  included  area  except  such  lighter 
patch  or  patches.^ 

Some  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  way 
and  considerably  complex  shading  reproduced  with  startling  pre- 
cision. But  it  is  a  much  longer  process  than  that  of  signalling  a 
simple  outline,  and  for  my  own  part  I  have  some  doubt  whether 
it  will  ever  be  of  much  practical  value.  A  great  deal  of  care  is 
wanted  (and  very  good  eyes)  in  converting  the  original  shaded 
picture  into  a  message,  as   well   as  some  little  attention   and 

'  There  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  reproducing  a  simple  coloured  picture  by 
applying  the  same  principles  to  colours ;  certain  letters  could  be  appropriated  to 
different  tints,  and  the  strength  of  each  tint  could  by  a  separate  scale  of  letters 
be  regulated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  shown  above  in  the  case  of  monochrome. 

VOL.  VU.  NO.  XL.  E  E 
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neat-handedness  in  working  out  the  message  when  received.  More- 
over, the  process  consumes  a  much  larger  number  of  letters. 
Still,  as  I  have  said,  successful  results  have  been  obtained.  Mr. 
Glen  has  admirably  *  messaged '  two  or  three  shaded  heads,  taken 
direct  from  photographs  or  similar  portraits,  which,  when  worked 
out,  have  been  at  once  recognised  by  those  who  knew  the 
originals.  One  of  the  best  of  these  heads  is  reproduced 
in  fig.  10.  The  original  portrait  from  which  the  message  was 
written  is  a  likeness  in  woodcut,  taken  from  a  photograph  of 
J.  R.  Bulwer,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  for  many  years  the  colonel  of  the 
I.C.R.V.),  and  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  *Pump 
Court.'  It  is  numbered  I.  in  the  figure,  and  is  about  the  original 
size.  No.  II.  shows  the  head  blocked  out  exactly  as  received,  re- 
presenting the  effect  of  the  message,  neither  more  nor  less. 
No.  III.  shows  the  same,  softened  at  the  edges.  Mr.  Glen  wrote 
this  message  last  November,  by  means  of  a  ruled  piece  of  glass 
laid  over  the  woodcut,  enlarging  the  size  about  four  times.  In  the 
figure,  however,  the  Tfieaaaged  head  is  obviously  reduced  again  in 
each  case ;  by  which,  while  perhaps  it  gains  in  effect  of  finish,  it  rather 
loses  as  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  system.  He  found  it 
necessary,  in  framing  the  message,  to  work  it  out  himself  as  a 
drawing  as  he  went  along,  in  order  to  check  the  result.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  whole  process  took  him,  but  the  message 
(705  words)  was  signalled  to  me  by  small  flag  in  about  three 
hours,  including  *  collating '  (see  po8t\  and  took  me  rather  more 
than  five  hours  to  work  out  into  block.  I  had  no  idea  who  it  was 
whom  the  portrait  was  intended  to  represent,  until  the  fact 
became  obvious  in  the  course  of  making  the  drawing.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  diflScult  a  task  as  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  work 
out  such  a  message  into  a  drawing,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
matter  to  put  a  drawing  into  a  message  so  well.  However,  it  is 
possible  that  simpler  means  may  yet  be  found.  It  is,  of  course, 
very  much  easier  if  shade  is  not  used.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  sample  message  given  above  (p.  415),  it  is  quite 
possible  to  get  a  striking  likeness  with  a  small  number  of  letters. 
The  well-known  outline  portraits  by  Zoe,  Maskelyne  and  Cooke's 
automaton,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  kind  of  rough  drawing 
to  which  I  refer.  They  could  be  easily  reproduced  in  fac-simile. 
If  every  convict  and  well-known  criminal  were  thus  drawn,  and 
the  drawings  messaged  and  pigeon-holed,  the  power  of  the  police 
to  stop  absconders  would  be  largely  increased,  for  such  a  likeness 
could  be  flashed  down  the  wires  very  quickly.    In  fact,  a  man 
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leaving  Euston  by  an  express  train  could  be  confix>nted  with  his 
own  portrait  by  the  time  he  got  to  Sngby,  or  even  to  Bletchley 
or  Leighton.  At  any  rate,  some  miaappreheTisiona  might  be  saved. 

The  only  difficulty  in  thus  making  use  of  the  process  lies  in 
the  construction  of  the  lines  to  be  messaged ;  the  messaging  and 
working  out  being  purely  mechanical.  If,  therefore,  the  likeness 
was  akeady  drawn  and  messaged  ready  to  hand,  any  unskilled 
person  could,  with  care,  reconstruct  it  at  any  distance  and  on  any 
scale  with  absolute  certainty.  Zoe  and  Mr.  Glen  at  one  end  of 
the  wire,  and  Policeman  952  X  at  the  other,  could  stop  any 
criminal  from  leaving  the  country,  or  at  least  catch  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water. 

The  latest  application  of  the  system  is  still  (December  1885) 
not  quite  matured.    Our  object  is  to  signal  landscape  drawings 
for  notary  purposes.    It  is  easy  enough  to  draw  and  signal  the 
leading  lines  of  a  view  of  any  piece  of  scenery.    And  it  is  equally 
easy,  if  time  be  no  object,  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  such  lines 
by  the  use  of  descriptive  words.     But  this  is  not  enough.     If  it 
is  to  be  of  use  in  the  field,  the  message  must,  as  in  the  case  of 
maps,  be  reduced  to  the  very  smallest  dimensions.    The  problem, 
therefore,  is  how  lines,  often  meaningless  in  themselves,  may  be 
explained  in  the  shortest  manner.    For  example,  it  may  often 
happen  that  a  drawing  in  which  all  lines  are  angular  and  of  equal 
thickness,  and  in  which  there  is  no  shading,  will  give  scarcely  any 
idea  of  the  true  relative  (much  less  the  absolute)  distances  of 
objects.    Yet  this  flat  mechanical  treatment  must  always  be  a 
characteristic  of  messaged  sketches.     It  will  not  do  to  allow  any- 
thing to  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  receiving  draughtsman.     The 
message  must  explain  itself.  We  get  over  this  difficulty  by  means  of 
^  distance  letters '  stating  the  actual  distances  of  the  obj  ects.  Again, 
further  difficulties  arise  as  to  the  choice  and  use  of  descriptive 
words,  which  will  sometimes  be  needed  and  sometimes  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  or  nature  of  the  object  represented.    Some- 
times the  same  word,  if  loosely  used,  may  have  di£ferent  meanings  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  same  message,  a  fault  which  evidently  must  be 
avoided.    For  example,  the  word  *  trees '  would  make  a  very  bad 
descriptive  word,  since  a  receiving  draughtsman,  being  told  to  fill 
in  an  outlined  space  with  *  trees,'  would  not  from  the  words  them- 
selves know  whether  the  trees  in  question  were  to  be  (a)  a  row  or 
belt  of  trees,  (6)  scattered  trees,  or  (c)  a  wood,  perhaps  just  seen 
in  perspective.     So,  to  some  extent,  with  such  a  word  as  *  houses.' 
And  there  are  many  similar  and  other  points  which  must  arise  in 
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practice,  and  must  be  considered  beforehand.  Of  some  of  them 
we  think  we  have  disposed  satisfactorily. 

But  I  will  not  plunge  into  another  dissertation  upon  rules.  It 
shall  be  enough  to  have  thus  indicated  in  general  terms  the  way 
in  which  landscapes  may  be  signalled  sufficiently  that  a  recon- 
noitring party  may  be  able  quickly  to  send  back,  or  a  commander 
in  rear  to  send  forward  to  the  front,  a  freehand  view  of  a  piece  of 
country,  or  a  position,  or  field  works,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  say  that  in  map  or  drawing 
messages  all  groups  other  than  descriptive  words  are  in  signalling 
them  treated  under  our  rules  in  the  same  way  as  cipher,  and 
carefully  *  collated  *  according  to  the  method  laid  down  in  the 
*  Red-book '  (*  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Army-Signalling ').  That 
is  to  say,  each  group  is  repeated  by  the  receiver,  and  the  sender 
does  not  pass  on  to  the  next  group  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
letters  previously  sent  have  been  duly  recorded.  The  message, 
however,  is  of  course  not  divided  into  groups  of  exactly  4  letters 
each,  as  in  the  case  of  cipher. 

Special  methods  have  been  invented  of  checking  the  mes- 
sage, in  order  to  discover  and  correct  mistakes  by  the  sig- 
nallers, and  also  of  verifying  such  parts  of  the  message  as  the 
draughtsman  may  think  have  been  wrongly  messaged  though 
correctly  signalled.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  of  no  general 
interest,  though  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  system,  and  I  will  therefore  make  no  further  reference  to  it. 
Before  this  article  appears  this  will  have  been  fully  described, 
together  with  the  details  of  the  whole  system  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  the  rules,  by  Mr.  Glen,  in  a  paper  which  he  is 
to  read  before  the  United  Service  Institution  on  January  15, 1886, 
and  which  will  appear  in  the  journal  of  the  Institution  in  due 
course. 

I  have,  moreover,  purposely  not  attempted  to  describe  the 
instruments  used.  The  gist  of  the  invention  is  in  the  rules,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  Instruments,  in  fact,  are  not 
really  necessary,  but  only  convenient.  Lettered  slips  of  paper  do 
perfectly  well,  with  ruled  and  lettered  tracing  paper  for  the  trans- 
parency. Wind  and  weather  constitute  the  only  objections ;  and 
to  meet  this  difficulty  some  more  durable  material  has  to  be 
used, 

H.   Gr.  WiLLINK, 

Lieut.  I.C.R.V. 
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CHESTERFIELD  is  the  little  sleepy  town  in  the  Midlands,  with 
the  crooked  spire,  which  lies  amidst  a  congeries  of  colliers 
and  coal-pits,  and  which  you  may  see  from  the  railway,  midway 
betwixt  Derby  and  Sheffield. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  Peninsular  War,  a  number 
of  French  prisoners  were  interned  there. 

Many  years  ago  a  famous  company  of  players  were  acting  there, 
in  the  dingy  little  theatre  down  a  back  yard. 

One  night,  when  *  The  Magpie,  or  the  Maid  of  Paliseau,'  was 
acted,  it  was  noted  that  some  half-dozen  of  the  exiles,  in  whom 
the  name  of  the  play  doubtless  evoked  some  memory  of  their 
native  land,  came  and  paid  their  hardly  hoarded  pence  to  the 
gallery !  Poor  fellows !  They  took  their  pleasures  as  sadly  as  if 
they  had  been  Englishmen  of  the  Fen  Country. 

The  performer  who  interested  them  most  was  the  magpie. 
When  she  fled  across  the  stage  with  the  spoon  in  her  mouth  they 
applauded  incontinently.  At  her  next  aerial  flight  she  stuck  mid- 
way on  the  wire,  and  the  curtain  had  to  descend  in  order  to 
extricate  her  from  this  perplexing  predicament.  The  manager,  an 
Irishman,  and  a  great  actor  in  his  time,  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
gallery  (a  very  scanty  one),  and  wrathfuUy  objurgated  the  pro- 
perty-man, adding  various  oaths  to  his  seed,  breed,  and  generation. 
Up  went  the  curtain  again,  and  once  more  the  magpie  tried  her 
flight,  but  in  vain,  and  the  play  had  to  end  as  best  it  could  without 
the  aid  of  so  important  a  performer. 

At  this  moment  a  fair,  fragile  boy  of  seventeen,  with  flaxen 
hair  and  great  blue  eyes  with  black  lashes  and  eyebrows,  timidly 
approached  the  irate  impresario.  The  lad  was  clad  in  a  much- 
worn  and  stained  French  naval  uniform.  There  was  a  hectic  flush 
on  his  cheek,  and  he  coughed  slightly,  as,  taking  off  his  cap,  he 
bowed  politely  to  the  manager.  Then  in  the  prettiest  broken 
English  he  commenced — 

*  Pardon,  mille  pardons.  Monsieur  Directeur,  la  pauvre  magpie 
no  fly  straight.     I  make  'er  skim  along  like  a  leetel  butterfly.' 

*  Ah !  be   off  wid  your  broken-down   Eoglish,  boy,'  said  the 
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manager.    ^  Spake  to  me  in  the  language  of  La  Belle  France. 

Sure  I'm  native  and  to  the  manner  bom,  for  I  got  my  twopen- 

north  at  Dooay.  Ici  on  parle  Franpais.   Ici !'  he  exclaimed,  with  a 

furious  Irish  accent,  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  capacious  chest- 
Thus  urged,  the  boy  explained  volubly  in  his  native  tongue 

that  he  would  undertake  to  make  the  magpie  iSy  across  the  stage 

without  difficulty. 

The  next  minute  they  were   behind  the  scenes.    As  they 

approached  the  property-room  the  manager  roared — 

*  Larry!  Larry!  Come  out  o'  that,  you  thief  of  the  world. 
I  wonder  you're  not  ashamed  to  Ink  me  in  the  face  I ' 

^  I  am  that  same,  your  honour,'  responded  the  man ;  ^  but  sure 
it  wasn't  Larry's  feiult  that  some  blackguard  was  afbher  sticking  a 
iinpenny  nail  in  the  ould  magpie's  gizzard.  Bad  luck  to  her,  for 
a  baste  of  a  bird  anyhow ! ' 

*Well,  here's  a  young  gentleman  all  the  way  from  France 
who's  goin'  to  set  the  crayture  right,'  said  the  manager. 

The  French  lad  bowed  ingratiatingly,  and  glanced  wistfully  at 
the  property-man,  who,  at  first,  looked  daggers,  then  he  growled — 

*  Young  gintleman !  Shure  if  it  wasn't  for  the  throwsers,  it's  a 
young  lady  he'd  be  afth6r  makin',  and  a  beauty  too.  Ah  well! 
p'raps  his  father  was  in  Bantry  Bay  in  '98  wid  Gineral  Hoche, 
and  the  Shan  van  Voght,  and  the  rest  of  the  bhoys.  Anyhow, 
he's  a  sthranger  amongst  these  murthering  Sassenachs,  so  give  us 
a  taste  of  your  fist,  ma  boucchaleen  bawn ! '  With  that  he  nearly 
squeezed  the  lad's  hand  to  a  pulp. 

Whatever  pain  he  endured,  he  only  looked  up  and  smiled. 
The  smile  went  straight  to  Larry's  heart,  and  from  that  moment 
they  were  brothers.  In  five  minutes  the  boy  put  the  magpie  right. 

From  that  time  forth  he  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  the  theatre. 
He  soon  made  himself  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  to  honest  Larry, 
who,  although  he  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  French,  was  a  capital 
pantomimist,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  understood. 
Whenever  he  came  to  a  dead  hitch  he  went  to  the  beautiful  Miss 
Vere,  the  leading  lady,  who  had  been  educated  in  a  convent 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  who  spoke  French,  German,  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  Walloon  as  fluently  as  her  mother-tongue. 

Then  the  manager,  who  had  taken  to  the  stranger,  was  always 
at  hand  with  his  atrocious  Hibernian  French;  besides  which 
poor  Piluqudsne  (that  was  the  lad's  name)  spoke  many  English 
words,  and  the  youngsters  of  the  theatre  spoke  many  French 
ones — very  badly,  it  is  true,  but  sUll  intelligibly  enough. 
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They  generally  called  him  *  Poor  Pil,'  or  Pil,  for  shortness. 

He  told  them  that  he  was  *  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  was  a  widow/  and  that  he  had  been  a  midshipman  in  the 
French  navy.  He  was  at  liberty  most  of  the  day,  bnt  had  to 
report  himself  every  night  at  quarters  prior  to  lock-up  hours. 

At  last,  when  the  end  of  the  season  came,  ^  Poor  Pil '  son^t 
Miss  Vere  at  her  lodgings,  and,  breaking  down  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief  terrible  to  behold,  declared  that  if  left  behind  in  that  dread- 
ful place  he  must  die.  Miss  Vere  was  a  young  lady  of  resources. 
She  had  a  man's  heart  in  a  woman's  body,  and,  having  given  her 
word  he  should  not  be  left  behind,  she  there  and  then  arranged  a 
plan  of  action  with  Larry. 

On  the  last  night  the  play  was  ^  Hamlet,'  which  finished  by 
half-past  ten.  That  evening  ^Pil'  was  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  Everybody  was  astonished  but  Miss  Vere,  Larry,  and  the 
manager. 

Mr.  Fitz  Edmund,  who  played  Hamlet,  said  he  thought  it 
strange  that  Piluquesne  had  not  turned  up  to  say  *  Good-bye.' 

The  manager  replied,  ^  Monsieur  Piluquesne  is  a  gentleman, 
and  knows  what  he  is  about.' 

The  performance  was  over  altogether  about  eleven.  The  tarts 
were  waiting  at  the  door,  and  Larry  and  the  men  were  occupied 
in  packing  the  properties  and  wardrobe  for  the  next  town,  when 
Lieutenant  Carter  (a  great,  grim,  lanky  officer),  who  had  charge 
of  the  depot  that  night,  came  down  with  a  file  of  men,  and 
demanded  to  know,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  what  had 
become  of  Piluquesne  ? 

*  Divil  a  wan  of  me  knows,'  replied  Larry.  *  Afther  all  I  done 
for  him,  he  might  have  been  afther  lukkin'  round  to  give  wan  a 
leg  up  the  last  night ;  but  it's  just  the  way  with  them  ungrateful 
thieves  of  foreigners.  Bad  luck  to  them ;  they're  all  alike,  every 
mother's  son  of  'em ! ' 

While  the  subject  was  being  thus  hotly  discussed  between  the 
lieutenant  and  Larry,  Ophelia's  coffin  was  brought  out  and  care- 
fully deposited  on  the  cart  beside  Yorick's  skull,  the  pickaxe,  the 
spade,  and  the  shrouding  sheet,  &c. 

*  That's  a  rum  rig  out  to  travel  with,'  growled  the  lieutenant. 

*  Why,  shure,  captain,'  said  Larry,  *  you  wouldn't  have  us  go 
borrowing  the  blessed  paraphernalia  in  every  town  we  go  to. 
Suppose,  now,  the  mistress  happened  to  be  stretched  out  wid  her 
toes  turned  upwards,  what  would  you  think  if  we  were  to  come 
and  ax  your  honour's  butler  for  the  loan  of  a  coffin  ? ' 
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*  None  of  your  lip,  you  impudent,  bog-trotting  Paddy ! '  roared 
the  enraged  officer  as  he  ordered  his  men  to  the  ^  Sight  about 
face ;  quick  march.' 

As  the  gallant  lieutenant  turned  the  comer,  had  he  been  able 
to  look  two  ways  at  once,  he  might  have  seen  the  property-man 
executing  an  Assyrian  hieroglyph  in  the  rear.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well  that  he  didn't  witness  that  interesting  performance. 

Half-an-hour  later  Larry  made  a  start  for  Derby.  When  they 
were  well  out  of  the  town  he  looked  round  to  see  that  he  was  un- 
observed ;  then  he  undid  the  screws  of  Ophelia's  coffin.  There  in 
the  moonlight  lay  Poor  Piluqu^sne,  sleeping  like  *  the  baby  of  a 
girl,'  and  smiling  in  his  sleep. 

<Aha!  Misther  Longlegs,'  cried  Larry,  *you  can  lock  the 
stable  door  now  that  the  horse  has  bolted ;  but  you're  not  so  cute 
as  you  think  you  are,  for  all  you  wear  an  epaulette  on  the  one 
shoulder  of  you  that's  up  to  your  ear.' 

Day  was  breaking  when  they  got  to  Derby ;  but,  unseen  and 
unsuspected,  Larry  contrived  to  smuggle  his  precious  charge  into 
the  theatre,  where  <  the  boys  and  girls '  kept  him  concealed  for  a 
week  or  two,  tUl  they  had  clubbed  enough  money  to  enable  them 
to  sted  him  to  London  by  mail,  having  previously  ^  squared '  the 
guard  and  driver. 

Now  of  course,  all  being  smooth  and  the  coast  clear,  *  Poor 
Pil'  ought  to  have  got  safely  to  London,  from  London  to 
France,  and  to  have  *  lived  happy  ever  after'  with  his  mother,  or 
to  have  become  an  admiral,  or  a  post-captain  at  least ;  but  un- 
fortunately fact  and  fate  refuse  to  be  *  squared '  by  fiction,  how- 
ever guards  or  drivers  of  mail  coaches  may  be. 

A  distinguished  authoress,  referring  to  a  little  book  of  mine 
recently  published,  said  to  me  at  the  Haymarket  the  other  night, 
the  night  of  the  Bancrofts'  farewell — 

*  You  shouldn't  have  made  that  poor  young  fellow  die.  I  de- 
clare it  makes  me  quite  unhappy  to  think  of  his  lying  out  there 
in  the  snow  on  her  grave.' 

Whereupon  I  replied,  *  My  dear  madam,  I  didn't  make  him 
die — he  did  die.'     So  *  Poor  Pil ' — but  I  am  anticipating. 

He  had  soft,  pleasant  ways,  and  beguiled  the  time  by  making 
little  toys  for  the  ladies,  with  whom  he  was  an  especial  pet,  and 
by  assisting  Larry,  who  became  more  and  more  attached  to  him. 
The  poor  lad  had  been  ailing  a  long  time — was  consumptive,  and 
racked  with  a  torturing  and  suffocating  cough. 

The  night  before — before  his  departure — Miss  Vere  and  the 
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girls  bad  prepared  him  an  omelette  with  sweet  herbs,  aad  some 
chicken  broth,  while  the  manager  and  the  boys  brought  him  a 
posset  made  with  whey  and  white  wine. 

The  girls  tucked  him  up  in  his  comfortably  improvised  bed  in 
the  green-room,  kissed  him,  and  bade  him  good-night. 

The  lads  remained  to  cheer  him  up;  some  of  them  even  talked 
of  running  over  to  see  him  at  his  home  in  Normandy. 

He  brightened  up  wonderfully,  sang  them  *  L'Amour,  L'Amour, 
and  talked  hopefully  of  his  journey  on  the  morrow. 

Larry  was  the  last  to  leave  him. 

^  Embrassez-moi,  mon  cher  Larrie  I '  said  ^  Poor  Pil.' 

The  Irishman  understood  him  well  enough  then,  and  he  gently 
gathered  him  up  in  his  strong  arms  and  kissed  him ;  then  honest 
Larry  broke  down. 

*  Don't  you  cry  for  me,  mon  cher  Larrie,'  said  the  boy.  *I 
shall  soon  be  strong  when  I  get  home,  and  you  will  come  and  see 
me  in  La  Belle  France  some  day,  will  you  not  ? ' 

*  Some  day,'  said  Larry,  *  yes,  some  day ;  but  there,  there,  go 
to  sleep,  jewel — ^go  to  sleep,  avick !  or  you'll  never  be  able  to  get 
up  to-morrow.' 

At  last  he  did  fall  placidly  to  sleep,  and  Larry  left  him,  to 
make  the  preparations  for  the  journey. 

When  they  came  at  daybreak  to  see  him  oflF,  *  Poor  Pil '  had 
taken  a  much  longer  journey  than  they  had  anticipated.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning  in  the  youDg  spring,  and  the  birds  outside  made 
the  dismal  place  alive  with  music.  The  sun  shone  through  the 
window  on  to  the  bed.  The  fair  young  face  was  bright  and 
smiling.  One  drop  of  blood  had  trickled  down  the  side  of  his 
mouth.  It  was  quite  dry  now,  and  glittered  like  a  ruby  in  the 
sunshine.  The  great  blue  eyes,  open  and  staring  wide,  looked 
far  away  beyond  even  the  fair  France  he  loved  so  well. 

The  players  laid  the  poor  French  boy  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
parish  church;  and  there  all  that  is  mortal  of  him,  save  that 
which  has  returned  to  the  resolving  elements  from  whence  he 
came,  rests  still. 

Miss  Vere  wrote  the  sad  news  to  the  poor  mother  at  her  home 
in  far-away  Normandy. 

Some  months  after  there  came  a  letter  from  the  village  cur^, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  put  into  English,  thus : — 

^  My  dear  Madame, — ^Thanks,  and  yet  again  thanks,  for  your 
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esteemed  favour.  Alas  I  it  is  mj  painful  duty  to  inform  you  tliat 
my  sister,  Madame  Piluqu&sne,  whose  grief  for  the  expatriation  of 
my  nephew  and  her  only  son  was  incessant  and  inconsolable,  is  no 
more.  It  was  my  melancholy  privilege  to  administer  to  her  the 
last  rites  of  our  holy  Church  on  the  very  day  on  which  our  little 
Paul  left  us  for  a  better  inheritance. 

*  She  was  sleeping,  and  I  stayed  to  watch  and  pray  by  her  to 
the  last.  That  morning  at  the  fifth  hour  she  awoke  and  started 
as  if  she  had  seen  something  in  the  simlight,  which  had  just 
peeped  in  to  give  us  good-morrow. 

* "  My  boy !  my  boy  !  "  she  cried,  **  I  am  coming !  Stay  but  a 
little,  and  we  will  journey  together  to  the  promised  land." 

*  And  so  she  passed  away. 

^  I  feel,  I  know  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  something  which 
my  eyes  and  ears,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  could  not  see  or  hear. 

*  I  think  it  is  your  great  poet  (surely  his  masterpiece)  who  says : 

'  Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

^  Again,  and  yet  a  thousand  times  again,  I  thank  you  for  all 
your  love  and  care  for  our  little  Paul. 

*  Permit  a  poor  priest,  who  admires  the  divine  art  of  which 
JNIademoiselle  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  to  present  the 
assurances  of  the  profound  consideration  with  which  he  ventures 
to  subscribe  himself.  Mademoiselle's  grateful,  humble  servant, 

*PaUL  PiLUQUJiSNE,   D.D. 

*  Mademoiselle  Helene  Vere.* 

After  *  Poor  Pil's  *  death  all  kinds  of  wild  rumours  obtained 
currency  in  the  theatre.  Larry  swore  that  during  the  performance 
of  *  The  Maid  of  Paliseau '  he  saw  Pil  in  the  property-room  ar- 
ranging the  bird's  wings.  Mrs.  Cassidy  declared  that  one  Saturday 
night,  when  she  was  rather  late  in  cleaning  the  theatre,  as  Sunday 
morning  dawned  she  saw  him ;  nay,  more,  she  heard  him  singing 
*  Adeste,  Fideles ' ;  and  the  poor  old  soul  fainted  away  with  terror. 

Certain  it  is  that  even  Manly,  the  manager,  who  was  a  sceptic, 
to  Larry's  delight  withdrew  the  Magpie  piece  from  his  repertory, 
and  that  Mrs.  Cassidy  for  the  future  did  her  cleaning  the  first 
thing  on  Saturday  morning.  As  for  the  actors — well,  they  are 
always  more  or  less  superstitious,  and  for  many  a  year  after  that  no 
actor  could  be  induced  to  stay  in  the  Derby  Theatre  after  midnight. 
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Once,  indeed,  Jack  Holmes,  a  sailor,  just  returned  to  Lis 
native  place  after  the  war,  and  afflicted  with  a  plethora  of  priase 
money,  took  a  party  of  chums  to  the  gallery  to  see  *  The  Stranger,* 
which  impressed  him  so  powerfully  that  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

His  friends,  overtaken  by  Bacchus,  forgot  all  about  him. 
Equally  oblivious  of  his  presence,  the  servants  of  the  theatre  put 
out  the  lights,  locked  up,  and  left  him  to  his  slumbers. 

When  honest  Jack  awoke  in  *  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of 
the  night,'  he  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  where  he  was. 

As  soon  as  he  pulled  himself  together  he  growled,  *  Where  are 
those  land-lubbers  ?  They've  all  sheered  off,  and  left  me  at  the 
mast-head  while  they've  crawled  down  below  through  lubber's  hole.' 

At  this  moment  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  a  soft  voice 
singing  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Looking  down  on  the  stage,  he  saw  in  the  moonlight,  which 
streamed  through  a  circular  opening  at  the  back  of  the  gallery,  a 
fair  young  boy  in  a  frayed  and  worn  foreign  naval  uniform.  He 
had  bright  hair,  great  blue  eyes,  and  an  angel's  face,  and  there 
was  a  drop  of  blood  trickling  from  his  pale  lips. 

*  Hold  hard,  young  powder-monkey,'  cried  Jack.  *  I'm  coming 
down  on  deck  to  have  a  jaw  with  you.' 

With  that,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat  he  scrambled  down  the 
side  of  the  gallery  and  boxes,  and  leaped  upon  the  stage. 

As  he  did  so  the  figure  faded  into  air. 

Wild  with  terror,  the  sailor  shrieked  and  shouted  until  he 
alarmed  the  neighbourhood. 

When  they  took  him  out  swooning,  folks  said  that  he  was 
drunk.     Perhaps  he  was ;  but  then — perhaps  he  wasn't. 

At  any  rate,  he  swore  to  his  dying  day  that  he  was  sober ;  and 
all  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men  could  never  induce 
Jack  Holmes  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  theatre  again. 

As  regularly  as  the  players  came  to  Derby  in  the  spring  time, 
so  regularly  the  poor  French  boy's  grave  was  bedecked  daily  with 
fresh  flowers. 

The  years  passed  by,  the  good  old  manager  died,  the  actors 
grew  old  and  grey  and  were  scattered  half  over  the  globe. 

Soon  after  *  the  Three  Days  in  Paris,'  he  who  writes  these  lines, 
then  a  wretched  child,  who  had  just  lost  some  one  nearer  and 
dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world,  was  casting  some  flowers  on  a 
new-made  sepulchre,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  venerable  and 
beautiful  woman  clad  in   the   garb   of  a  sister  of  the  Saerj 
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Coeur  engaged  in  the  same  pious  office  at  an  adjacent  grave. 
The  lady  was  attended  by  a  tall,  thin,  white-headed  old  man, 
who,  from  his  peculiar  dress  and  demeanour,  appeared  to  be  a 
foreigner.  The  grave  at  the  foot  of  which  they  stood  had  been 
neglected,  the  sexton  said,  for  years.  It  had,  however,  that  very 
morning  been  covered  with  fresh  green  turf  and  flowers,  and  a 
small  mural  cross  with  an  inscription  now  stood  at  its  head. 

As  the  lady  returned  the  basket  which  had  contained  the 
flowers  to  her  attendant  she  said  in  a  singularly  sweet  and  distinct 
voice, '  Ah !  mon  ami !  How  bright  and  beautiful  it  seemed  when 
this  poor  boy  was  taken  from  us,  thirty  years  ago !  But  now,  how 
sordid,  and  squalid,  and  miserably  provincial  it  all  is  I  Even  the 
little  theatre  in  which  we  strutted  and  fretted  our  fiery  hours 
away  in  the  spring  time  of  our  lives — the  theatre,  which  we 
thought  a  veritable  palace  of  enchantment — ^what  is  it  now  ? ' 

*  Faix,  madame,'  replied  the  man  in  a  strangely  mixed  accent, 
compounded  of  French  and  Irish,  *  if  you  ax  me  the  thruth,  it's 
like  a  blue  mowldy,  rotten  orange-box,  that's  what  it  is.' 

^  Perhaps  it  was  always  thus,  Larry,  and  'tis  only  we  who  are 
changed ;  all  things  are  beautiful  to  the  young.' 

'Thin  all  things  are  beautiful  to  you,  miss;  for  you  niver 
grow  owld.    Ah,  Miss  Vere  ! ' 

'Larry!' 

'  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  Ursula ;  but  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  I  was  young  onst  myself;  but,  the  Lord  be  praised, 
here  comes  Lady  Scarsdale's  carriage.  The  train  laves  in  half  an 
hour.  Let  us  get  out  o'  this  ;  for  shure  the  heart  is  sore  within 
me  when  I  think  of  the  poor  boy  lying  here  in  the  cowld.' 

The  lady  entered  the  coach,  her  attendant  mounted  the  box 
beside  the  coachman,  and  the  carriage  drove  away. 

Ten  years  later,  the  writer  happened  to  mention  this  occur- 
rence to  the  late  William  Robertson,  father  to  Tom  Eobertson, 
the  dramatist,  who  strangely  enough  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  actors  in  the  foregoing  events,  and  from  his  lips  this  little 
memento  mori  was  taken  down. 

When  last  I  was  in  Derby,  a  neglected  grave,  overgrown  with 
dank,  rank  weeds,  and  a  time-worn  fragment  of  a  shattered  cross, 
on  which  is  inscribed  two  words,  without  date,  comment,  or  text, 
were  all  that  remained  to  remind  one  of 

'  Poor  Piluqu^sne.' 

John  Coleman. 
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The  Keeper's  Gibbet. 


11  HE  wood-pigeons  moan  from  the  centre  of  the  forest,  as  a 

sharp  turn  from  the  main  road  running  through  it  leads  us  1 

down  a  *  ride '  to  the  keeper's  cottage.     It  is  a  low  house,  with  | 

several  sheds  abutting  on  it,  and  at  the  top  of  its  little  garden,  | 

bright  with  sunflowers,  a  large  tawny  mastiflf  bays  from  his  kennel.  ' 
Cave  canerrij  therefore,  as  you  approach  the  threshold, 

Cerberus  hsec  ingens  latratu  regna  ... 
Personat,  adverso  recubans  immanis  in  antro. 

Passing  a  little  further,  we  descry  a  small  lawn  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cottage  covered  with  coops,  each  of  which  encloses  a 
hen  full  of  self-importance.  She  either  sits  upon  a  set  of  pheasant's 
eggs,  or  displays  much  solicitude  as  her  little  brood  will  wander 
too  far  into  the  wicked  world  from  her  maternal  care.  Beyond 
this  again,  somewhat  removed  from  the  road,  is  a  long  wooden 
framework  covered  with  the  hapless  bodies  of  birds  and  beasts 
which  are  considered  offenders  against  the  game  laws.  On  this 
gibbet,  in  every  stage  of  decay,  hang  hawks,  owls,  jays,  weasels, 
even  moles.  The  rustic  mole-catcher  generally  makes  a  festoon 
of  the  moles  which  he  catches  among  the  low  branches  x)f  a  tree 
not  far  from  his  employer's  door,  so  that  his  diligence  may  be 
openly  showed  to  all  men.  The  keeper  is  careful  to  hang  on  this 
gibbet  the  few  poor  creatures  which  he  knocks  on  the  head  during 
sultry  weather  as  they  are  frantically  seeking  for  water  on  the 
surface,  or  tosses  out  with  a  spade  as  they  work  near  the  sur&ce. 
How  crestfallen,  woe-begone  and  shattered  are  most  of  the 
creatures  which  form  this  sad  assemblage  of  offenders  against  the 
code  of  modern  forest  laws  !  The  human  victims  of  the  Conqueror's 
severity,  who  wandered  about  maimed  and  blinded,  could  scarcely 
have  appeared  so  miserable.  Here  are  kestrels — an  innocent 
hawk  which  almost  entirely  subsists  on  field  mice — next  their 
more  marauding  brethren,  sparrow-hawks.  Grave,  wise-looking 
owls  come  next,  both  bam  and  grey  owl  alike  condemned  to  death 
for  one  or  two  trifling  indiscretions  of  some  traditional  ancestors 
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-when  their  young  broods  had  been  more  than  usually  clamorous 
for  food.  Jays,  with  their  intensely  blue  feathers,  the  joy  of  the 
artificial  fly-tier,  dabbled  in  gore,  succeed.  Next  them  hang 
several  magpies — a  bird  perhaps  not  very  scrupulous  in  its  diet, 
and  wholly  unable  to  resist  a  dinner  off  young  partridges  and 
pheasants — but  a  pleasant,  party-coloured,  cheerful  bird  withal,  a 
kind  of  ornithological  Micawber,  and  a  bird  which  any  game 
preserver  with  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  a  landscape  would,  it 
might  be  thought,  be  glad  to  spare.  Three  or  four  emaciated 
weasels  are  nailed  up  among  these  birds.  They  swing  in  the 
wind,  like  the  murderers  of  old  who  used  to  be  hung  in  chains  at 
the  cross-roads.  It  is  difficult  to  say  much  for  the  weasel  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  lover  of  pheasants,  but  even  a  weasel  has  its 
good  qualities.  Farmers  ought  always  to  befriend  it,  for  one  will 
speedily  clear  a  stack  of  rats  and  mice.  Whatever  the  good  wife 
may  say,  too,  it  does  not  (as  a  general  rule)  injure  poultry.  The 
devastation  it'  is  supposed  to  work  in  the  hen-house  is  the  work 
of  its  big  brother,  the  polecat.  At  one  end  of  the  gibbet,  near 
the  white  skulls  of  weasels  and  carrion  crows,  hangs  the  only 
corpse  which  we  regard  with  any  feelings  of  complacency.  It 
is  a  large  rusty-coloured  tom-cat — a  cottager's  pet  which  has  run 
wild,  taken  to  bad  courses  and  poaching,  and  had  a  charge  of  shot 
put  into  it  in  consequence.  When  a  domestic  cat  once  develops 
a  taste  for  game,  it  becomes  the  greatest  foe  which  the  game 
preserver  and  the  ornithologist  alike  possess,  and  ought  to  be 
mercilessly  destroyed.  How  cunning,  too,  does  such  an  animal 
become !  Call  at  Betty  Pye's  cottage  in  the  morning,  and  her  cat 
is  placidly  sleeping  in  the  arm-chair,  as  it  weU  may,  after  having 
spent  the  night  in  the  wocds,  and  dined  late  off  a  young  rabbit 
and  a  couple  of  pheasant  poults.  Or  it  is  meekly  washing  its 
face,  and  looks  up  with  a  delightful  air  of  innocence,  just  as  do 
the  ladies  in  Bussian  folk-lore,  who  leave  their  husbands'  sides  at 
night  and  spend  the  hours  of  darkness  as  were-wolves,  ghoules, 
lamiae,  and  the  like,  to  assume  their  right  mind  with  dawn. 
Evidently  the  keeper  here  does  his  duty  by  all  stray  cats,  for 
several  yellow-coloured  heads  and  a  tabby  tail  or  two  speak  of 
divers  favourite  cats  which  have  unaccountably  disappeared  from 
the  domestic  fireside  in  recent  months.  When  we  were  children 
we  were  told  that  such  departed  friends  had  gone  off  by  train  and 
forgotten  to  take  a  return  ticket.  The  myth  is  but  too  true  when 
a  pet  cat  finds  its  way  to  a  pheasant  wood,  and  is  seen  by  the 
keeper.  Once  upon  a  time  we  noticed  a  fox  which  had  been  shot 
and  added  to  the  keeper's  victims  on  the  gibbet.    It  was  in  an 
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English  wood,  but  the  locality  need  not  be  divulged.  Let  ufl  »y 
it  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Trumpeton  Wood,  so  memorable  in 
connection  with  the  feud  between  its  noble  owner,  the  Doke  of 
Omnium  and  that  model  M,F.H.  Lord  Chiltem,  In  Scotland 
foxes  are  shot  and  trapped  without  compunction,  but  then  Scotch 
foxes  have  developed  strong  likings  for  mutton  and  lamb,  ^rhile 
the  nature  of  the  country  admits  of  no  hunting* 

Only  those  who  have  carefully  looked  into  the  question  are 
aware  what  enormous  numbers  of  our  quadrupeds  and  larger  birds 
are  annually  destroyed  on  the  plea  that  they  are  injurious  to 
game.     Some  years  ago  Mr.  Knox  gave  a  list  of  the  so-called 
vermin  thus  remorselessly  put  to  death  on  a  large  Highland 
property  in  three  years.    It  includes  wild  cats,  martens,  badgers, 
otters  and  weasels,  as  well  as  eagles,  hawks,  kites,  owls,  ravens, 
magpies  and  others.      The  total  numbers,  however,  were,    of 
quadrupeds,  1,055  creatures;   of  birds,  3,829,    Many  of  these 
hapless  enemies  of  the  game  preserver  were  even  at  that  time 
rare  and  interesting  to  the  naturalist:  such  as  the  osprey,  of 
which  eighteen  were  destroyed,,  and  the  golden  eagle,  fifteen  of 
which  perished.^   At  present  the  case  is  reversed.   These  birds  are 
cherished,  and  now  that  they  are  scarce,  owing  to  constant  per- 
secution, are  much  prized.    Even  the  wild  cat  is  protected  in 
Sutherlandshire.   The  kite  has  passed  away  altogether  from  many 
districts,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  extinction.     Turning,  however, 
from  the  extensive  Highland  moors  to  the  preserved  covers  of 
English  sportsmen,  no  Tnodus  vivendiy  it  is  fancied,  can  be  found 
for  any  predatory  birds  and  pheasants.    Consequently  the  former 
are  made  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  gamekeeper.    With 
gun  and  trap  he  speedily  banishes  the  bulk  of  them  from  the 
fauna  of  the  district ;  and  the  naturalist,  who  would  gladly  be 
satisfied  with  less  game  could  the  lives  of  the  raptorial  birds  be 
spared  to  lend  an  interest  to  his  walks,  finds  the  old  Eoman 
method  of  making  peace  carried  out  around  him  to  the  letter. 
The  covers  and  woodlands  become  more  or  less  of  a  bird-wilderness. 
Rooks  abound,  but  carrion  crows,  jays,  magpies,  and  jackdaws 
hardly  ever  venture  into  the  district.     If  they  do  fly  near,  the 
old  fable  of  the  upas  tree  poisoniDg  all  life  around  it  is  sadly  true 
in  their  case.  If  men  would  be  contented  with  an  ordinary  amount 
of  sport  over  dogs,  and  take  pleasure  in  seeing  these  creatures  work, 
instead  of  delighting  in  battues  and  enormous  numbers  of  slain 
fowls,  it  might  be  feasible  to  exterminate  some  of  the  pheasant's 
chief  foes  without  destroying  a  species,  or  depriving  the  woodlands 

»  Game  Birds  md  Wild  Fowl,  by  A.  E.  Knox  (Van  Voorst),  1860,  p.  116. 
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of  birds  and  animals  fraught  with  the  highest  interest  to  the 
naturalist  and  lending  much  interest  and  picturesque  effect  to 
the  charms  of  the  country.  There  are  different  degrees  of  pre- 
servation. The  polecat  and  weasel  may  be  trapped,  while  the 
owl  and  kestrel,  whose  food  is  almost  exclusively  mice,  should  be 
suffered  to  range  undisturbed.  Until  keepers,  however,  become 
better  naturalists,  and  know  something  of  the  fauna  of  England 
and  of  the  characteristics  of  native  birds,  much  cruelty  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exercised  upon  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  innocent  frequenters  of  the  plantations.  Where 
can  a  more  beautiful  bird  be  found  in  our  land  than  the  jay,  as  the 
sunshine  falls  upon  his  deep-blue  wing-feathers  in  the  heart  of  a 
spreading  larch  ?  When  the  harmless  dor-hawk  (or  fern  owl)  is 
ruthlessly  shot  by  some  over-zealous  keeper  as  being  a  hawk, 
and  therefore  a  depredator  of  the  deepest  dye,  a  naturalist  may 
well  wish  that  a  little  of  the  natural  history  of  the  district 
were  taught  among  the  other  sciences  of  the  village  school- 
room, and  that  a  national  school  of  practical  forestry  existed  in 
Eugland. 

Were  the  game  laws  largely  abrogated,  and  game  preservation 
in  consequence  ceased  to  a  great  extent,  many  of  the  keeper's 
victims  at  present  would  escape  to  people  the  woods  and  planta- 
tions once  more.  Their  presence  would  go  far  to  reconcile  many 
lovers  of  the  country  to  the  inevitable  bouleveraement  of  numerous 
political,  social,  and  sporting  ideas  which  must  precede  the  change. 
With  our  deep  love  for  the  beauties  and  the  varied  life  of  woods 
and  fields  we  cannot  but  long  for  times  when,  game  laws  or  no 
game  laws,  all  the  so-called  *  vermin '  of  the  pheasant  preserver 
may  be  suffered  to  lead  their  lives  in  peace  and  follow  their 
natural  instincts.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  were  hawks 
and  eagles  left  unshot,  and  allowed  to  roam  at  will  over  land  pre- 
served for  game,  the  weakly  and  sick  amoug  the  latter  would 
form  their  chief  prey,  while  a  strong,  vigorous  stock,  if  not  so 
many  individuals,  would  remain  for  the  sportsman.  This  is  prob- 
ably true  universally  in  the  case  of  grouse,  but  to  a  less  degree 
with  partridges  and  pheasants.  What  if  these  raptorial  birds 
occasionally  helped  themselves  to  game  or  their  eggs  ?  There 
would  still  be  plenty  for  the  true  sportsman,  though  the  battue 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Doubtless  the  man  who  shoidd 
thus  protect  the  ferce  naturce  of  his  woods  would  be  reviled  by 
his  neighbours  and  regarded  as  a  madman.  But  neither  Waterton 
nor  Gilbert  White  were  madmen,  and  the  practice  of  the  one 
would  agree  with  the  theory  of  the  other.  He  would  have^ 
VOL.  vn.  NO,  XL.  r  F 
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sufficient  game  for  all  purposes  of  healthy  recreation,  and  the 
battue,  which  may  be  described  with  Cowper  as 

This  falsely  cheerf  ul^  barbarous  game  of  death, 
This  rage  of  pleasure,  which  the  restless  youth 
Awakes,  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  mom, 

would  cease  to  be  the  opprobrium  of  British  sport,  and  would  be 
as  generally  unregretted  as  it  is  probable  in  a  few  years'  time  will 
be  pigeon-shooting. 

Setuming,  however,  to  the  gibbet,  it  is  curious  to  remark 
what  ingenuity  is  necessary  to  circumvent  these  wild  creatures, 
ShootiDg  is  not  much  to  the  taste  either  of  the  keeper  or  his 
employer.  Both  know  that  nothing  so  disturbs  game  and  game 
destroyers  as  firing  off  guns  in  the  coverts.  Poisoning  used  to  be 
highly  recommended  by  Mr.  St.  John,  but  so  many  Vitalities 
may,  and  have,  occurred  by  the  use  of  such  a  drug  as  strychnine 
that  it  is  somewhat  discredited  at  present.  The  hawks  and  owls 
have  a  habit  of  flying  down  openings  in  the  woods  (just  as  the 
woodcocks  do  in  the  evening  when  going  to  their  feeding  grounds), 
and  the  keeper  noticing  this  erects  a  pole-trap,  as  it  is  called,  at 
the  end  of  the  *  ride '  by  the  open  field.  This  consists  of  a  pole 
about  ten  feet  high,  with  a  steel  trap  placed  on  the  top,  while 
cross-pieces  are  nailed  to  the  pole  to  enable  the  keeper  to  get  up 
and  down  it  with  ease.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  cockney  tourist, 
finding  one  erected  on  a  hill-side  in  Scotland,  took  it  for  a  benevo- 
lent contrivance  put  up  by  the  owner  in  the  interest  of  tourists, 
so  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  distant  mountain 
peaks.  Accordingly  he  climbed  up  and  put  his  hand  on  the  top 
with  highly  unpleasant  results.  The  trap  gripped  him,  and  there 
he  had  to  remain  for  hours  till  the  keeper,  coming  to  release  his 
captives  irom  their  misery,  found  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
securely  pinioned,  and  anxiously  begging  to  be  released*  More 
often,  however,  the  keeper  finds  a  mass  of  quivering  feathers 
which  represents  an  owl,  or  a  prostrate  and  fierce  sparrow-hawk 
ready  with  beak  and  talons  to  resist  its  inevitable  doom.  tFor 
jays  the  keeper  makes  up  a  bogus  nest  containing  four  or  five 
imitation  thrush  eggs.  These  are  made  of  wood,  painted  to 
match  real  eggs,  and  are  fastened  down  with  slender  wire,  while 
just  outside,  cunningly  concealed  under  sprays,  is  a  steel  gin 
oocupyu^  the  very  spot  where  a  robber  of  the  nest  would  naturally 
alight.  Too  often  these  contrivances  prove  iatal  to  the  poor  jay, 
and  it  is  carried  off  to  swing  on  the  gibbet.  The  peregrine  falcon 
is  only  found  in  the  wood  which  we  describe  in  the  winter.    We 
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have  seen  it  sitting  on  the  lightning-blasted  top  of  an  oak,  and 
found  its  victims  half-eaten  in  the  fields,  while  others  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  watch  it  descending  from  the  clouds  with 
swift  unerring  aim  upon  some  unlucky  pigeon,  which  is  at  once 
borne  down  to  the  earth,  and  only  left  after  the  best  portions  of 
it,  the  breast  and  neck,  have  been  devoured.  This  noble  falcon 
retires  to  inaccessible  cliflFs  for  the  most  part  in  spring,  where  it 
may  bring  up  its  brood  in  safety.  The  traveller  by  the  Highland 
railway  doubtless  remembers  passing  at  the  head  of  Loch  Garry 
several  foxes  nailed  to  a  shed  close  to  the  line,  and  swinging  in 
the  breeze.  No  more  direful  crime  could  socially  be  committed 
in  this  neighbourhood  than  shooting  a  fox.  The  indignation  of 
Milton  with  regard  to  books  would  feebly  express  the  feelings  of 
everyone  here,  high  and  low,  were  such  an  outrage  done  either  to 
the  feelings  of  foxes  or  of  foxhunters — *  as  good  almost  kill  a  man 
as  kill  a  good  fox.'  So  the  fox  is  here  allowed  to  eat  rabbits  or 
pheasants  at  its  will  till  next  winter  brings  retribution  in  the 
shape  of  the  hounds.  The  consequence  is  that  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  their  cubs  were  ravenous,  these  foxes  took  to  killing 
lambs  in  the  fields  around,  and  the  unusual  spectacle  in  England 
was  seen  of  large  fires  kept  burning  all  night  to  scare  them  away, 
while  slumber  was  driven  from  the  eyelids  of  those  who  lived  near 
by  the  incessant  blowing  of  tin  trumpets  and  firing  of  guns  charged 
with  powder  only.  Yet  for  the  sacred  cause  of  foxhunting  these 
inconveniences  were  cheerfully  borne. 

Rats  are  not  creatures  with  many  friends,  so  that  their  de- 
struction in  spring,  when  the  pheasants'  eggs  might  otherwise  be 
eaten  by  them,  will  not  be  much  regretted.  Still  it  is  something 
like  seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  to  note  the  device  by 
which  the  keeper  lures  them  from  their  holes  in  the  banks  of  ditches, 
from  thick  hedgerows,  and  the  like.  He  puts  a  small  charge  in  his 
gun,  and  silently  sitting  down  among  the  ferns  sucks  the  back  of 
his  hand.  This  produces  a  kind  of  faint  screaming  not  unlike  a 
rabbit's  agonised  cries  when  seized  by  a  weasel.  The  rats,  think- 
ing this  a  chance  for  them,  immediately  come  out  of  their  festnesses, 
and  are  forthwith  sliot  by  the  keeper.  The  pheasants  themselves 
are  silent  enough  now,  but  at  evening  their  hoarse  cackle  may  be 
heard,  and  during  a  thunder-storm,  after  every  clap,  the  old  cocks 
crow,  much  as  eels  at  such  a  time  lift  their  heads  out  of  the  pools. 
Polecats  are  occasionally  caught  in  this  wood,  but  are 'far  too 
precious  at  present  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  and  hung  on  the 
gibbet.  New  Ze'alahd  is  suffering  from  a  plague  of  rabbits,  which 
defies  all  the  ordinary  means  of  extirpation.     The  Government  of 
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that  country  is  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  rabbits  by  means  of 
introducing  their  natural  enemies  the  weasels  and  polecats.  Some 
ten  miles  from  the  wood  lives  a  dealer,  who  gives  five  shillizigs 
each  to  the  keeper  for  stoats  and  polecats,  himself  receiving  ten 
shillings  from  the  Colonial  Government,  These  creatures  are 
caught  in  box-txaps  and  conveyed  to  the  purchaser,  who  then 
transmits  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  their  destination.  About 
a  hundred  were  sent  out  last  year,  but  during  a  gale  all  but  ten 
of  them  were  washed  overboard.  These  ten  were  liberated  as  soon 
as  they  landed,  and  within  a  few  hours  one  of  them  destroyed 
seven  ducks  several  miles  distant  from  the  point  where  it  was  set 
free.  In  the  middle  of  April  this  year  another  consignment  of 
about  the  same  number  was  despatched,  and  as  the  passage  would 
occupy  about  forty-five  days,  1,500  live  pigeons  were  shipped  as 
provisions  for  these  animals.  We  shall  look  with  great  interest 
for  the  result  of  the  experiment,  fearing  that  the  unfortunate 
colonists  will  only  exchange  one  evil  for  a  greater. 

Two  or  three  of  the  cats  hanging  on  these  gibbets  will 
generally  be  observed  to  be  brown  and  striped.  These  are  cats 
which  have  been  bom  wild,  first  or  second  descendants  of  the 
cottagers'  cats  before  spoken  of;  whereas  the  others  are  yellowish 
or  black  and  white,  miscreants  stopped  short  in  their  poaching 
career,  before  they  could  *  rear  their  dusky  race.'  Although  the 
domestic  cat  is  undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  Egyptian  Fdi^  chauSj 
and  not  from  the  indigenous  wild  cat,  now  little  known  save  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  it  is  curious  that  domestic  cats  which  have 
betaken  themselves  to  the  woods  manifest  strong  tendencies  of 
reverting  in  colour  and  general  appearance  to  the  true  wild  cat. 
Most  keepers  assert  that  the  old  English  wild  cat  is  to  be  found  in 
their  woods,  and  that  it  is  cunning  enough  to  evade  all  their  traps. 
Such  a  cat  was  lately  inspected  by  us  which  certainly  possessed 
most  of  the  marks  of  the  genuine  wild  cat.  It  had  been  killed  in 
a  lonely  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  there  was  no  antecedent  im- 
possibility, though  considerable  improbability,  that  the  old  stock 
had  lingered  till  the  present  year  in  this  litUe-known  wood.  The 
colouring,  however,  was  too  rich  and  had  too  much  yellow  under- 
lying its  outward  brown  and  black  hues  to  suit  the  genuine  wild 
cat  in  our  opinion ;  nor  was  the  head  triangular  enough,  the  tail 
gufficiently  abrupt  at  the  end,  or  the  legs  sufficiently  robust.  But 
it  certainly  was  an  admirable  imitation,  and  seemed  to  us  to  be 
at  least  two  or  three  removes  from  the  domestic  oat,  such  a  formid- 
able appearance  did  it  present.  Indeed,  it  was  all  but  a  true  wild 
cat  in  our  estimation. 
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Within  historic  times  a  wood  in  lonoohishire  was  one  of  the 
last  hannts  in  England  of  the  wild  boar.  Its  owner  was  bonnd  to 
supply  one  annually  for  the  burgesses  of  the  neighbouring  town  to 
hunt.  An  outlying  portion  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  still  bears 
the  old  Norse  name  of  Geers,*  so  that  from  time  immemorial  game 
has  here  been  protected.  The  owner  of  the  wood  still  pays  a  quit 
rent  of  1/.  3^.  4(2.  to  be  excused  from  providing  the  wild  boar. 
The  same  thing  has  gone  on  in  other  woods  and  chases  through- 
out the  country,  even  if  their  ancestry  does  not  go  so  far  back. 
With  what  pleasure  should  we  watch  the  result  of  one  of  these  fine 
old  ancestral  haunts  of  game  and  wild  creatures  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  naturalist,  who  would  give  up  preserving  game,  but 
pay  special  attention  to  the  breeding  and  increase  of  the  various 
wild  beasts  and  birds  of  the  country !  Provided  that  none  of  his 
neighbours  were  extreme  preservers  of  game,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  indulge  his  hobby,  and  preserve  hawks 
and  owls  instead  of  pheasants.  Then  the  frequent  sight  of  the 
various  wild  birds,  the  marked  diflFerences  in  the  character  of 
their  flight,  their  cries  and  screams  in  all  the  joyous  freedom  of 
nature,  the  behaviour  and  curious  traits  of  the  smaller  quad-> 
rupeds — weasels,  polecats,  and  the  like — would  provide  inexhaust- 
ible delight  to  the  country  lover,  and  greatly  enliven  the  aspect 
of  our  fields  and  hedgerows.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  of 
late  years  legislation  as  well  as  improved  public  feeling  have 
greatly  mitigated  the  lot  of  the  inferior  animals  and  birds.  If 
excessive  preserving  were  moderated,  and  the  senseless  practice 
of  shooting  every  rare  or  uncommon  bird  summarily  dealt  with  by 
legal  pains  and  penalties  if  it  will  not  defer  to  the  strong  feeling 
against  it  which  is  spreading  everywhere  through  the  country, 
there  would  not  be  much  to  complain  of  in  the  relations  between 
the  inferior  creatures  and  ourselves. 

How  game  preserving  dulls  a  man's  sense  of  the  innocent  life 
which  many  comparatively,  if  not  wholly,  innocent  birds  lead  may 
be  seen  if  we  accept  the  keeper's  invitation  to  attend  him  on  his 
great  expedition  of  the  year  against  noxious  fowls  and  animals. 
A  week  later  an  emissary,  who  has  been  specially  sent  to  ns  firom 
his  proper  work  of  stripping  the  oaks,  which  have  been  felled  now 
that  the  sap  runs  freely,  arrives  with  a  dirty  scrawl  intimating 
that  next  morning  the  keeper  will  clear  off  the  *squearls.' 
Accordingly  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  a  dull  June  day  we  join 
him,  with  his  retinue  of  four  men  bearing  two  long  ladders,  at  a 
certain  old  oak  which  he  had  appointed.  He  informs  us  that  the 
'  See  Streatfeild,  LincolnMhire  wnd  the  Danes,  1884,  p.  134. 
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laxge  wood  has  been  marked  off  into  four  portions,  and  that  to-day 
he  hopes  to  work  through  one  of  these.    A  start  is  speedily  made. 
Very  soon  a  carrion  crow's  nest  is  detected.     A  ladder  is  put 
against  the  tree,  and  the  keeper  goes  up  till  he  can  reach  the 
boughs.    It  is  easy  then  to  ascend  to  the  nest.    All  the  brood  has 
escaped  but  two  young  and  terrified  birds.     They  flutter  among 
the  branches,  and  are  speedily  knocked  down  and  killed.     Next 
comes  a  squirrel's  ^  dray.'  This  is  torn  down,  and  the  three  young 
ones  which  it  contains  carried  off  in  the  keeper's  handkerchief  to 
be  sold  for  pets.    A  sparrow-hawk's  nest  is  next  found.     The  old 
one  flies  off  as  the  ladder  is  placed  against  the  tree,  and  the  keeper 
luckily  has  no  gun  with  him.     The  eggs  in  this  nest  are  *  hard 
sitting,'  and  are  immediately  flung  down  and  broken.      Missel- 
thrushes  are  especially  hated  by  the  keeper,  and  their  nests  and 
eggs  ruthlessly  destroyed.     In  the  low  brushwood  is  a  white- 
throat's  nest — a  bird  the  most  harmless  of  the  harmless ;  still  the 
rage  for  destruction  has  so  seized  the  band  that  one  of  the  satellites 
kicks  it  over  and  breaks  the  eggs.     Four  such  mornings  of  de- 
vastation among  the  birds  and  squirrels  render  the  wood  a  waste 
so  far  as  the  omithologiat  is  concerned.    Let  us  hope  that  the 
pheasants   increase  in    proportion    to  the  havoc  among   their 
brethren  which  their  preservation  has  caused.    It  seems  as  vain 
to  expect  game  preservers  to  leave  any  of  our  larger  birds,  as  it 
is  in  a  highly  farmed  country  to  hope  that  any  wild  flowers  may 
be  spared  near  the  low  hedges  so  dear  to  the  advanced  farmer. 

But  we  have  rambled  past  the  gibbet  under  the  high  grove  of 
beeches,  which  kill  everything  beneath  their  branches  save  moss ; 
and  the  moss  and  their  own  decaying  leaves  in  the  course  of 
generations  have  heaped  up  high  banks  of  rich  earth  around  their 
gnarled  roots.  Touchstone  might  sit  here  with  his  quaint  ¥risdom, 
and  the  melancholy  Jacques  moralise  in  the  deep  shade.  There 
is  a  faint  rustle  of  leaves  on  high — *  Aurora's  fan,'  as  Milton  calls 
it — ^inexpressibly  grateful  to  the  ear.  And  far  off  in  the  recesses  of 
the  firs  a  low  soft  crooning  seems  to  rise  and  fall  on  the  breeze — 

Aeriaa  quo  congessere  palumbes. 

Only  these  are  turtle-doves;  not  the  dark-collared  Brazilian  doves 
which  are  kept  in  cages,  but  the  Turtur  communia^  a  summer 
visitant,  smaller  than  the  wood-pigeon  and  beautifully  propor- 
tioned. It  has  increased  lately  in  these  woods,  and  is,  it  may  be 
trusted,  one  of  the  many  blessings  which  country-dwellers  thank- 
fully acknowledge  as  being  due  to  the  Bird  Bills. 

M.  G.  Vatkixs. 
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THE  great  recent  event  for  lovers  of  letters,  among  so  many 
great  events  for  politicians  and  patriots,  has  been  the  pub- 
lication of  Lord  Tennyson's  Tiresias.^  Here  is  the  Laureate 
still  fresh  and  vigorous,  like  Tiresias  himself  as  described  by 
Theocritus  (in  the  poem  on  the  Birth  of  Heracles),  *  despite  the 
weight  of  his  many  years.*  If  the  reader  feels  any  disappoint- 
ment, it  is  because  the  poem  of  the  blind  Theban  soothsayer  is 
so  short.  What  a  topic  it  would  be,  in  the  Laureate's  hands,  for 
a  longer  poem  on  the  prophet,  *  like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
seeing  all  his  own  mischance,'  and  all  the  mischances  of  his 
people,  and  helpless,  all  the  while,  hurried  along  with  his 
country's  fortunes,  by  blind  folly  and  blind  fate !  This  is,  indeed, 
the  burden  of  Tiresias,  but  it  would  well  have  supplied  matter 
for  a  larger  handling. 

Once  more  we  find  ourselves  disagreeing  with  Edgar  Poe's 
dictum  that  all  poems  should  be  short.  But  it  is  a  good  rule  on 
the  whole,  at  least  when  the  poet  is  not  Lord  Tennyson. 


* 


Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  M.  Theodore  de  Banville  addressed  a 
ballade  to  the  Father  of  French  poets,  to  Victor  Hugo,  with  the 
refrain, 

Maia  le  ph*e  eat  Ui-has  dans  Vile, 

The  'isle'  was  Jersey,  where  Victor  Hugo  was  in  voluntary 
banishment.  But  le  phre  of  poets,  in  England  too,  is  '  yonder  in 
the  isle,'  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  An  acconunodated  paraphrase  of 
Banville's  poem  may,  therefore,  not  be  inappropriate,  at  the 
moment  when  this  '  Ionian  flEither  of  the  rest '  is  excelling  all 
the  younger  singers. 

1  Macmillan  k  Co. 
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BALLADE  FOR  THE  LAUREATE. 

Bhyme,  in  a  late  disdainful  age, 

Hath  many  and.  many  an  eager  knight. 
Each  man  of  them,  to  print  his  page. 

From  every  quarter  wings  his  flight  I 
What  tons  of  manuscripts  alight 

Here  in  the  Eow,  how  many  a  while, 
For  all  can  rhyme,  when  all  can  write — 

The  Master's  yonder,  in  the  Isle  1 

Like  Otus  some,  with  giant  rage. 

But  scarcely  with  a  giant's  might, 
Ossa  on  Pelion  engage 

To  pile,  and  scale  Parnassus'  height ! 

And  some,  with  subtle  nets  and  slight. 
Entangle  rhymes  exceeding  vile,* 

And  wondrous  adjectives  unite — 
The  Master's  yonder,  in  the  Isle ! 

Alas,  the  Muse  they  cannot  cage. 

These  poets  in  a  sorry  plight. 
Vain  is  the  weary  war  they  wage. 

In  vain  they  curse  the  Critic's  spite  ! 
While  grammar  some  neglect  outright. 

While  others  polish  with  the  file, 
Some  Fate  contrives  their  toil  to  blight — 

The  Master's  yonder,  in  the  Isle  1 

Envoy. 

Prince,  Arnold's  jewel-work  is  bright. 

And  Browning,  in  his  iron  style. 
Doth,  gold  on  his  rude  anvil  smite — 

The  Master's  yonder,  in  the  Isle ! 

*Art  is  in  love  with  Chance,  and  Chance  with  Art,'  says 
Aristotle,  quoting  one  of  his  country's  poets,  and  referring  to  the 
fortunate  and  fortuitous  inspirations  which  good  luck  offers  to 
some  artists.     I  am  allowed  to  mention  one  illustration  of  the 

*  For  example,  *  dawning '  and  *  warning.* 
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Greek  line,  whicli  shows  how  Chance  favoured  a  writer  deserving 
the  name  of  an  artist  in  words,  Mr.  B.  L.  Stevenson.  The 
philosophy  of  dreams,  so  interesting  to  us  all,  and  the  mysterious 
processes  of  composition,  so  important  to  many,  excuse  a  modern 
instance. 

It  is  never  safe  to  recommend  a  book  in  which  the  supernatural 
or  the  fantastic  plays  a  part.  The  admirers  of  Hoffmann,  of  Edgar 
Poe,  of  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  are  people  naturally  qualified  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  those  writers.  But  there  must  always 
be  others  to  whom  they  do  not  appeal ;  and  if  you  recommend 
*  Uncle  Silas '  or  *  The  Gold  Beetle '  to  one  of  these  others,  he 
does  not  thank  you.  Therefore  I  do  not  recommend  Mr.  Steven- 
son's new  short  story,  *  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr. 
Hyde '  (Longmans).  I  can  only  speak  to  the  powerful  effect  it 
produced  on  myself ;  it  seems  to  me  a  masterpiece  of  the  terrible 
and  grotesque,  and  to  possess  withal  an  unobtrusive  and  salutary 
moral.  It  made  me  afraid  to  look  round,  as  I  read  it,  much  as 
Lord  Lytton's  ghost  story,  *The  Haunter  and  the  Haunted,* 
affected  Thackeray  *  in  the  public  reading-room  of  the  Pavilion 
Hotel,  Folkestone/ 

It  is  not  easy  to  add  what  has  to  be  added  without  revealing 
and  spoiling  the  secret  of  the  story.  But  people  who  have  read  it 
will  have  observed  that  there  is  one  central  incident,  one  central 
idea.  The  idea,  the  incident,  is  the  awful  effect  produced  on 
Hyde  when  he  swallows  the  mysterious  potion.  That  event  is 
described  by  Dr.  Lanyon,  as  a  spectator,  by  Dr.  Lanyon  whom  it 
frightened  into  his  grave.  It  is  also  described  *  from  within '  by 
Dr.  Jekyl  himself,  and  it  animates  the  chapter  called  '  The  Last 
Night,'  and  is  the  soul  of  the  story. 

Now  that  incident  was  beheld  by  the  author  in  a  dream.  He 
saw  Hyde  chased  into  a  mysterious  recess,  saw  him  take  the 
drug,  and  was  awakened  by  the  terror  of  what  followed.  He  in- 
stantly saw  that  his  sleeping  self  had  presented  his  waking  sense 
with  the  keystone  (so  to  speak)  of  an  idea  for  a  romance  which 
had,  at  intervals,  been  present  to  his  waking  consciousness  for  many 
years.  Long  ago — ten  years  ago— Mr.  Stevenson  told  some  one, 
in  conversation,  about  this  idea  as  he  had  then  conceived  it. 
Apparently  this  person's  criticism  was  given  with  what  Fred 
Bayham  calls  *  the  frankness  of  an  early  friend.'  He  said  *  Bosh ! ' 
and  the  ghost  of  a  conception  was  laid,  till  a  dream  revealed  its 
proper  use  and  form.  Of  course  the  artist  now  comes  in  with  full 
consciousness,  and  the  merit  of  the  tale  depends  on  the  artistic 
handling  and  shaping  of  the  gift  of  sleep* 
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Probably  an  experience  like  tluB  may  not  be  tmasnal  among 
authors.     Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  somewhere  to  the  singiilarlj 
happy  thoughts  that  revealed  themselves  to  him  in  the  light  half- 
slumbers  of  morning  hours,  in  the  dreams  of  dawn,  whicUi,  as 
lamblichus,  the  ancient  mystic,  held,  are  true  and  inspired*     The 
celebrated  case  of  Coleridge  is  quite  dififerent,  if  his  accotint  of  it 
can  be  trusted.   After  taking  an  anodyne, '  the  author  [of '  Kubla 
Khan '  ]  continued  for  about  three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  at 
least  of  the  external  senses,  during  which  time  he  had  the  in<^ 
vivid  consciousness  that  he  could  not  have  composed  less  than 
from  two  to  three  hundred  lines.  ...  On  awaking  he  appeared 
to  him^lf  to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole,  and  taking 
his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the 
lines  that  are  here  preserved.'    Then  came  the  ever-execrated 
^person  on  business  from  Porlock,'  and  Coleridge  lost  the  re- 
mainder of  <  Kubla  Khan.'    In  the  case  of  '  Kubla  Khan '  the 
sleeping  self  did  not  merely  supply  the  material,  but  actually 
worked  it  up.     But  how  rarely  the  sleeping  self  is  better  than  a 
lazy  fellow,  with  only  disappointment  in  his  gift !    Swift  wrote 
once,  laughing  boisterously  at  a  good  thing  of  his  sleeping  self, 
which  was  this :  *  I  told  Apronia  to  be  very  careful,  esj^ecially  about 
the  legs.' 

To  return  to  Sir.  Stevenson's  experience,  it  appeara  to  belong 
to  the  cases  in  which  the  sleeping  self  works  out  a  mathematical 
problem  which  has  puzzled  the  waking  self,  or  (as  in  a  curious 
tale  told  by  Scott)  assumes  the  form  of  one  of  the  dead,  and 
reveals  a  secret.  With  Mr.  Stevenson  the  sleeping  self  had  prob- 
ably to  go  back  through  several  years  of  memory  to  find  the 
romantic  conception  that  lacked  its  keystone.  But,  generally,  the 
faculties  in  a  dream  spin  yams  ^  like  hunters  round  a  camp-fire  in 
a  "  Christmas  Number"' — ^yams  unorganised,  and  without  reason 
or  continuity.  These  must  be  supplied  by  the  waking  self,  when 
the  sleeping  self  or  selves  have  started  a  good  idea.  No  wonder 
that  the  Egyptian  priests,  like  Hartley  Coleridge  in  his  childhood, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  each  one  of  us  there  are  many 

selves. 

*     « 
* 

The  great  modem  bookhunter  of  Paris  died  a  year  ago ;  and, 
after  serving  him  through  a  life  of  almost  mythical  length,  the 
books  of  the  bibliophile  Jacob  (Paul  Lacroix)  have  come  to  the 
auction-room  (December  22-29).     The  good  bibliophile  always 
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averred,  in  his  many  and  amusing  writings,  that  he  really  had 
no  rare  books  of  his  own,  or  very  few.  When  he  found  what 
seemed  to  be  the  very  copy  of  *Tartufe'  which  Moliere  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XIV.,  he  gave  away  the  treasure  to  a  rich  man, 
a  collector  who  was  a  millionaire.  It  is  blessed  to  give,  but  the 
bibliophile  regretted  his  generosity  when  the  rich  man's  librarian 
stripped  oflF  the  old  historical  covers,  and  had  the  *  TartuflFe ' 
bound  a&esh  in  morocco.  Now  that  the  catalogue  of  the  second 
portion  of  Paul  Lacroix's  library  is  published,  we  learn,  with  a 
touch  of  disappointment,  that  his  collection  was,  indeed,  only  an 
assortment  of  literary  tools,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  of  the  rich 
and  rare  books  which  he  deserved.  Among  the  more  interesting 
examples  is  a  copy  of  the  *  Life  of  Moliere '  (1863),  with  an  auto- 
graph of  the  author  and  giver  of  the  volume,  M.  Taschereau. 
The  bibliophile  had  the  pretty  Elzevir  Rabelais  (1666),  but  none 
of  those  ancient  and  sacred  copies  of  the  master  which  we  admired 
at  the  sale  of  the  Blenheim  Library.  He  was  extremely  well 
seen  in  the  naughty  little  novels  of  the  eighteenth  century,  odd 
books  for  so  ancient  a  bibliophile  ;  but,  though  he  had  been  part 
of  the  great  Romantic  generation  (1830),  his  catalogue  only 
contains  the  early  Victor  Hugo,  *  Odes  et  Ballades  *  (Paris,  1827). 
What  became  of  all  the  Gautiers  and  Mussets  he  must  once 
have  been  lord  of?  It  is  hard  to  guess,  but  certainly  the  biblio- 
phile's catalogue  is  disappointing.  It  contains,  however,  the 
catalogue  of  Pixerecourt's  treasures  which  Paul  Lacroix  himself 
compiled  (1838).  Poor  Pix&ecourt  was  hardly  beset  by  his  credi- 
tors, after  the  burning  of  his  theatre,  and  Paul  Lacroix  helped  him 
to  smuggle  his  beloved  books  out  of  their  hands. 

• 

Talking  of  catalogues,  one  owes  a  useful  piece  of  information 
to  that  of  Messrs.  Robson  and  Kerslake.  The  editor  of  ^  English 
Worthies '  has  felt,  with  some  compunction,  that  many  of  them 
are  not '  worthy '  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  moral  excellence.  John, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  example,  has  not  quite  a  stainless 
scutcheon.  As  for  Shaftesbury,  he  is  a  little  indefensible,  and 
things  were  said  against  Lord  Peterborough,  and  even  (by 
advanced  Scotch  Liberals)  against  Claverhouse.  But  the  term 
*  worthy,*  in  English,  does  by  no  means  necessarily  mean  morally 
excellent.  Nicholas  Breton  published  (1643)  'England's  Selected 
Characters,  describing  the  Good  and  Bad  Worthies  of  this  Age, 
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where  the  Best  may  see  their  Grraces,  and  the  Worst  discern  thdr 
Basenesse.'  Thus  we  have  a  precedent  for  bad  and  base  worthies. 
At  almost  the  same  date,  in  the  1634  edition  of  the  *Mort 
d' Arthur,*  the  editor  declares  how,  *  by  the  favour  of  Heaven 
this  kingdome  of  Britaine  was  graced  with  one  Worthy,'  only 
one,  King  Arthur.  The  rest  of  the  world's  Nine  Worthies  were 
Joshua,  David  ('  it  is  wicked  Atheisme  to  make  a  doubt  if  there 
were  a  David'),  Judas  Maccabeus,  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar, 
Hector,  Charlemaigne ;  and  few  people  would  guess  the  ninth 
worthy,  *  Godfrey,  duke  of  Bulloigne.' 


Why  do  people  throw  rice  about  at  weddings  ?  Some  persons 
seem  to  think  that  rice  is  an  emblem  of  a  future  £Einiily  or  of 
future  plenty,  others  that  the  throwing  of  the  rice  is  a  symbolic 
attack  on  the  bridegroom  by  the  relatives  of  the  bride.  The 
same  explanation  is  given  of  the  throwing  of  old  shoes,  but  thaJt 
is  done  at  the  commencement  of  any  expedition,  and  has  nothing 
hostile  in  pretence  or  intention.  As  to  the  rice-throwing,  this, 
it  seems,  was  an  old  custom  in  Macassar.  While  the  marriage 
service  is  going  on,  says  Crervaise,  in  ^  Description  du  Royaume  de 
Maca^ar '  (Paris,  1688),  *  one  or  two  of  the  men-servants  secretly 
open  a  window  and  keep  throwing  rice  out  into  the  air  till  night- 
fall, to  divert  the  attention  of  the  devil,  according  to  their 
account,  and  prevent  his  coming  and  interfering  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  wedding.'  But  why  the  devil's  attention  should  be 
so  easily  distracted  is  left  unexplained.  The  custom  in  England 
must  be  borrowed,  as  rice  is  not  indigenous,  and  no  one  throws 
wheat. 


The  English  language  is  certainly  in  danger,  as  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  has  been  urging,  from  the  pedantry  of  special  scholars. 
Are  we  to  call  him  *  Karl '  whom  all  our  fathers  knew  as  *  Charle- 
magne '  ?  Is  the  Koran,  for  the  future,  to  be  the  Qur'an  ?  What 
is  the  public  to  make  of  all  the  Oriental  words  in  which  the 
learned  permit  stray  italics  to  break  out,  like  an  eruption,  while 
they  not  only  put  the  dots  on  their  i's,  but  wader  their  w's  ? 
Even  that  pretty  familiar  language,  Anglo-Indian,  is  suffering 
from  these  plagues.  We  all  know  what  tiffin  means,  and  are 
familiar  with  jungles,  buggies,  sepoys,  and  so  forth ;  but  if  you 
want  to  write,  accurately,  *  As  I  drove  in  my  buggie  I  saw  a  sepoy 
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come  out  of  the  jungle/  you  must  put  it  thus :  *  As  I  drove  in  my 
bhagi  I  saw  a  sipahi  come  out  of  the  ^angah'  It  may  be 
scholarly,  but  it  is  certainly — tedious  and  obscure. 

*     * 
* 

Mark  Twain  has  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  and  has  been  warmly 
congratulated  on  his  ^  Jubilee '  by  most  of  the  wits  of  his  native 
land.  As  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  said  to  Wordsworth  when  first  they 
met,  *  I*m  glad  you're  so  young  a  man,*  so  one  might  observe  to 
Mark,  and  wish  that  he  were  still  younger.  But  his  genius  is  still 
young,  and  perhaps  never  showed  so  well,  with  such  strength  and 
variety,  such  veracity  and  humour,  as  in  his  latest  book,  *  Huckle- 
berry Finn.*  Persons  of  extremely  fine  culture  may  have  no 
taste  for  Mark.  When  he  gets  among  pictures  and  holy  places 
perhaps  we  all  feel  that  he  is  rather  an  awful  being.  But  on  a 
Mississippi  boat,  or  in  a  bar-room,  or  editing  (without  suflScient 
technical  information)  an  agricultural  journal,  or  bestriding  a 
Celebrated  Mexican  Plug,  or  out  silver-mine  hunting,  or  on  the 
track  of  Indian  Joe,  Mark  is  all  himself,  and  the  most  powerful 
and  diverting  writer,  I  think,  of  his  American  contemporaries. 
Here  foUoweth,  rather  late,  but  heartily  well  meant,  a  tribute  to 
Mark  on  his  jubilee. 

FOR  MARK  TWAIN. 

A  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  he  bom. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

To  brave  Mark  Twain,  across  the  sea. 
The  years  have  brought  his  jubilee  ; 

One  hears  it  half  with  pain. 
That  fifty  years  have  passed  and  gone 
Since  danced  the  merry  star  that  shone 

Above  the  babe,  Mark  Twain ! 

How  many  and  many  a  weary  day 
When  sad  enough  were  we,  *  Mark's  way  ' 

(Unlike  the  Laureate's  Mark's)  * 
Has  made  us  laugh  until  we  cried. 
And,  sinking  back  exhausted,  sighed, 

Like  Gargery,  Wot  larx  ! 

1  *  Mark's  way/  said  Mark,  and  dove  him  through  the  brain» 
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We  turn  his  pages,  and  we  see 
The  Mississippi  flowing  free ; 

We  turn  again,  and  grin 
O'er  all  Tom  Sawyer  did  and  planned. 
With  him  of  the  Ensanguined  Hand, 

With  Huckleberry  Finn  I 

Spirit  of  mirth,  whose  chime  of  bells 
Shakes  on  his  cap,  and  sweetly  swells 

Across  the  Atlantic  main, 
Grant  that  Mark's  laughter  never  die. 
That  men,  through  many  a  century, 

May  chuckle  o'er  Mark  Twain  ! 

*     * 

According  to  the  moral  poet,  children 

should  behave  properly  at  table, 
At  least  as  far  as  they  are  able  I 

At  least  as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  am  under  a  covenant  to  keep  King 
Charles's  head  and  Comparative  Mythology  out  of  this  budget  of 
scraps.  But  it  is  too  strong  for  me.  In  the  *  Nineteenth  Century ' 
for  December,  Mr.  Max  Miiller  was  showing  that  Maui,  the  great 
hero  of  New  Zealand  myth,  was  originally  a  solar  hero,  the  Snn. 
I  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  he  did  not  allude  to  a  coincidence 
which,  while  perhaps  it  proves  nothing,  is  certainly  very  curious. 
In  the  New  Zealand  story,  Maui's  mother  had  already  a  sufficient 
family.  Maui  was  bom  a  shapeless  object,  and  she  tossed  him 
into  the  sea.  He  was  cast  on  shore,  was  baptized  in  the  old 
Maori  way,  and  became,  though  originally  neglected,  a  great 
hero. 

Now  there  is  a  very  similar  story  in  the  Rig  Veda,  of  the 
Indian  goddess  Aditi.  She,  like  Maui's  mother,  had  plenty  of 
children,  seven  in  fact.  She  gave  birth  to  an  eighth,  a  shapeless 
creature,  whom  she  rejected  when  she  presented  the  seven  to  the 
gods.  Thus  the  eighth,  the  lumpish  one,  was  in  the  position  of 
the  outcast  Maui.  There  the  story  stops  in  the  Big  Veda,  but 
the  sacred  commentary,  the  Brahmana,  continues  the  tale.  The 
gods  took  the  ugly  duckling  of  Aditi's  family,  trimmed  him  into 
form,  and  made  an  elephant  out  of  the  fragments  that  were  left. 
But  what  became  of  the  eighth  child  after  he  was  trimmed  iutq 
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shape ?  Why,  he  became  the  Sun!  The  tales  are  so  like  in 
their  beginning,  that  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  if  he  had  thought  of  it,  or 
had  not  thought  it  unscientific,  might  have  used  the  parallel  to 
support  his  case,  that  Maui  is  the  Sun  also. 


Last  month  was  a  lucky  one  for  bargain-hunters.  Usually, 
when  we  speak  of  *  picking  things  up,'  we  mean  that  we  have 
been  very  extravagant,  and  paid  much  too  highly  for  a  book,  a 
pot,  or  a  pictinre.  But  the  Dublin  National  Gallery,  or  rather 
the  gentleman  who  had  its  interests  in  his  charge,  did  literally 
*  pick  up '  a  bargain  at  Christie's.  It  was  a  full-length  portrait  of  a 
little  Princess  of  the  Valois  Court — a  child  of  four  or  five — in  a 
rich  dress,  and  adorned  with  her  father's  gold  chain.  The  work 
had  all  the  minute  and  careful  style  of  French  art  of  the  time, 
the  accessories  were  admirable,  the  whole  piece  a  most  charming 
and  characteristic  example  of  Morril.  It  was  picked  up  for  61. ! 
There  are  still  bargains  to  be  had  at  auctions — especially  on  wet 
days. 

« 

One  word  more  on  *  Thealma  and  Clearchus.'  The  fortunes 
of  the  book,  of  which  we  spoke  last  month,  strangely  brought 
together,  as  collaborators  in  a  sort,  one  of  the  very  best  men  who 
ever  lived,  Walton,  and  one  of  the  very  worst  of  men,  Thomas 
Wainewright,  the  poisoner,  the  first  of  the  two  murderers  of  that 
name.  When  an  antiquary  with  the  curious  name  of  Samuel 
Weller  Singer  reprinted,  in  1820,  *  Thealma  and  Clearchus,' 
Thomas  Wainewright  drew  the  frontispiece,  *  Anaxus  in  the  Cave 
of  the  Witch  Oranda/  The  robust  nudity  of  the  witch  is  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  this  design,  which  would  perhaps  have 
shocked  Walton.  But  the  oddest  thing  is  the  reference  by  Singer 
to  *  my  friend  T.  G.  Wainewright,  Esq.,  whose  mastering  hand 
should  not  confine  itself  to  the  gratification  of  a  select  circle  of 
friends,  when  it  might  be  hailed  as  an  ornament  to  Art  and  to 
his  country,'  whose  shores  Mr.  Wainewright  was  afterwards  con- 
strained to  leave  for  his  country's  good. 

•     « 
« 

The  term  *  Mugwump,'  like  *  Caucus,'  has  been  imported  from 
America,  and  like  ^Caucus'  has  sufifered  a  sea  change.  In 
England  we  may  come  to  need  a  term  for  the  man  who  is  too 
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proud  and  contemptuous  to  vote,  or  take  any  heed  of  party 
politics.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  use  ^Mugwump'  in  that  sense. 
^  Mugwump/  writes  an  American  specimen  (who,  Uke  the  Liiving 
Skeleton,  according  to  Sam  Waller,  is  *  proud  of  the  title  *),  coined 
from  the  Algonkin  ^Mugquomp,'  a  great  man,  a  leader.  In 
Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  Hed  Men, '  Mugqnomp ' 
is  used  when  Centurion,  Duke,  Leader,  occur  in  our  Authorised 
Version.  In  the  derisive  sense  of  *  superior  person,'  the  name 
was  applied  to  Kepublicans  who  voted  against  their  party,  and 
against  Mr.  Blaine,  in  the  late  Presidential  election.  So  the 
Mugwump  does  vote,  only  he  votes  as  he  thinks  best,  without 
being  bound  by  party  claims.  And  perhaps  we  may,  as  history 
advances,  hear  more  of  the  Mugwump,  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America.  The  neaifest  word  I  find  to  Mugwump  in  Brinton's 
Lenape  glossary  is  Mukum  =  a  grandfather.  But  in  hunting  for 
it  I  came  across  one  of  those  coincidences^  so  common  in 
language,  and  apparently  of  so  little  significance.  The  Hindu 
word  for  snake  is  Naga,  the  Lenape  word  for  the  priest  of  the 
serpent  is  Nakapowa,  Nako  answering  to  Naga^  and  powa  being 
the  pow-wow,  or  conjuror  of  Cooper  and  the  other  novelists. 

A.  Lang. 
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WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES 


US  TO  DRAW  A  JUST  MORAL  FROM    THE    I 
TALE  OF  LIFE?  1 

*  Were  I  asked  what  best  dignifies  tke  prese: 
and  consecrates  the  past ;  what  alone   enable  ' 
us  to  draw  a  just  moral  from  the  Tale  or  lafe 
what  sheds  the  purest  light  upon  our   reaaor 
what  gives  the  firmefit  strength  to  our  religioL 
what  is  best  fitted  to  soften  the  heart  or  mai 
and  elevate  his  soul,  I  would  answer    wlt. 
Lassues,  it  is 

EXPER\Eh\GE:-Lord  Lytton. 

THE  HOME  RULE   PROBLEM. 

IN   THE    POLITICAI,   ITOBil)  Home  Rule  meana  Negotiable  B«Ua»t.     IN   THE    SASJ- 
TARY  WOItm  it  means  in  the  whole  Metropolis  upwards  of  20,000  lives  are  still  yearly  sacrlSo&i,  atd  r: 

the  whole  of  the  United  KJnsdom  upwards  of  100,00^  fall  victims  to  Rross  canses  which  are  preveotibie 

England  pays  not  less  than  £24,000.000  per  annnm  (that  is  to  say,  about  three  times  the  amount  of  poor  rats 
in  comequenoe  of  those  diseases  which  the  Science  of  Hyj^ene  teaches  how  to  avoid  (*  and  which  majr  be  p  > 
vented.* — Cmadwick). 

PASS   IT   BY   IF  YOU    LIKE,   BUT   IT   IS   TRUE. 

TTTHAT  mind  can  grasp  the  loss  to  mankind,  and  the  misery  entailed,  that  thf^  figures  reveal  ?     Wl  i: 
vY     dashes  to  the  earth  so  many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet  alliances,  blasts  so  many  auspicious  enterpr.-^ 
as  untimely  death  ?    To  say  nothing  of  the  immense  increase  of  rates  and  taxes  arising  from  the  \x»&  of  ili 
bread>winners  of  families. 

We  are  at  Present  at  the  Mercy  of  tlie  Ignorant  and  Careless. 

IN  order  to  prevent  a  disease,  it  is  necesf  ary  to  remove  Its  causes ;  by  that  means  you  hinder  the  g^rm  r^ 
poison  from  gaining  admission.  At  the  same  time  jou  must  sustidn  the  vital  powers  by  adding  to  i  ^ 
blood  ^bat  is  continual! v  being  lost  from  various  causes,  and  by  that  means  jou  prevent  die  poifon  beii  : 
retained  in  the  blood.  The  effect  of  ENO*8  FR  HIT  8AZT  is  to  take  away  all  morbid  poison  and  to  sup;  .\ 
that  which  promotes  a  healthy  secretion. 

TTITNDRBDS  OP  THOUSANDS  OF  IiIVBS  MAY  BE  SAVED  ANNUAIiLT. 
-EL    AND  MIIiIiIO^S  FEEED  FEOM  INOAliCUIjABIiE   SUFFEBINO.-MiUiu, 

have  died  from  Preventible  Diseases  in  this  Country.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  avert  this.  With  ^kch  bt't  il. 
of  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  is  wrapped  a  large  Illustrated  Sheet,  showing  the  best  means  of  stamping  out  Infecti-  u- 
Diseases,  Fevers,  Bix)od  Poisons,  &c.  If  this  invaluable  injformation  were  universally  carried  out,  many  fonu- 
of  disease  now  producing  much  havoc  would  cease  to  exist,  as  Plaguk,  Leprosy,  dsc.,  have  done,  when  the  tru^ 
cause  /»04  become  vnivertally  known. 


AGENERAIi  OFFICER,  writing  frotr 
Ascot  on  Jan.  3, 1886,  says  :  *  Blessings  on  \oar 
FRUIT  SALT  I  1  trust  it  is  not  profane  to  say  so',  t  -■  t 
in  common  parlance  I  swear  by  it.  Tliere  8tao<fe  tb  - 
chershed  bottle  on  the  chimney-pieoe  of  my  sanctaru. 
my  little  idol,  at  home  my  household  god,  abroad  uj.. 
vade  tnectim.  Think  not  this  is  the  rha(aK>4y  of  a 
hypochondriac;  no,  it  is  only  the  outpourtn^  of  & 
grateful  heart.  The  fact  is.  I  am,  in  common,  I  dan- 
say,  with  numerous  old  fellows  of  my  age  (67)  now  an  \ 
then  troubled  with  a  troublesome  liver ;  no  m>oo'  r 
however,  do  I  use  your  cheery  remedy  than.  Brit  paai, 
'  Richard  is  himself  again."  So  highly  do  I  value  yc:ir 
composition  that  when  taking  it  I  grudge  even  tb^ 
littlb  sediment  that  will  always  remain  at  the  botto:: 
of  the  glass;  I  give,  therefore,  the  foUoain^  advicr 
to  those  wise  perrons  who  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
its  ineetimable  benefits :~ 

When  ENO'S  SALT  betimes  you  take. 
No  .waste  of  this  Elixir  make. 
But  drain  the  dregs,  and  lick  the  cup. 
Of  this  the  perfect  Pick-me-up.' 

THE  SECBET  OF  SUCCESS.— *  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  command- 
success.  A  pcore  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  int^roduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying 
the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  ypt  nrt  so  exactly  as  to  Infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercL«e 
an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  originai  cuannel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  pzoflt.'— ADAica. 

Q_A-'U-rpiOIN'-— -^*<"»****  *<*<''*  bottle,  and  see  that  the  CAPSTTI^E  is  fnark^d 
'ENO'S  FBUIT  SAXjT.'  Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthier 
imitation.    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  latcliam,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent 


IP  Q  YPT.— C  AIBO.— •  Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt, 
Ju  in  August  last,  I  have  on  three  separate  occasions 
been  attacked  by  fever,  from  which,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  weeks.  The  last  t\»o 
attacks  have  been,  however,  oompletely  repulsed,  in  a 
remarkable  short  space  of  time,  by  the  use  of  your 
valuable  FRTJIT  SALT,  to  which  I  owe  my  present 
health,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Beart- 
felt  gratitnde  for  my  restoration  and  preservation 
impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  over- 
whelming store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that 
I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates  of  duty.— Believe  me  to 
be.  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  Corporal,  19th  Hussars, 
26th  May.  1883.— Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.' 
<T  ONDON  AND  NOBTH-'WESTEBN 

•"    EAIIi"W A Y,  Permanent  ^  ay  Department, 
*  Whaley  Bridge  Station,  Dec.  30, 1881. 

'  Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  your  valuable  WIUIT  SALT  after  suffer- 
ing from  severe  headache  and   disordered  stomach. 
•  Yours  truly, 

*  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.*  •  Vkritas.* 
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Book  L 
CHAPTER  VI. 

AN     UNLUCKY     DAY. 

CLAUDE  waited  below  in  Ivy  Lane  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street.  It  was  full  of  children  playing  noisily,  and  there 
were  soft  and  mormurous  echoes,  poetically  speaking,  from  Hoxton 
Street  on  the  right,  where  there  i&  a  perpetual  market. ,  Presently 
he  became  aware  of  a  shrill  voice  rapidly  risings  which  he  easily 
recognised  as  his  sister  Melenda's  voice. 

The  voice  rose  so  loud  that  he  could  catch  some  of  the  words. 
And  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  this  visit  promised  to  be  even  a  greater 
failure  than  that  to  the  Almshouse.  At  last  the  voice  grew  so 
shrill  and  the  language  so  unmistakable,  that  he  thought  he 
ought  to  follow  the  girls,  if  only  to  protect  them. 

When  he  opened  the  door  he  was  greeted  by  Melenda  herself 
with  a  derisive  laugh. 

*  Charity  boy ! '  she  said,  pointing  with  her  forefinger. 

He  had,  however,  heard  this  remark  before,  and  now  received 
it  without  emotion. 

Valentine  was  standing  at  the  tabid  with  flushed  face  and  a 
look  of  bewilderment  and  pain.  Violet  was  cowering  in  Lizzie's 
chair — absolutely  cowering — and  crying.    Lotty  was  looking  on, 
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troubled  and  perplexed.  Lizzie  sat  on  the  bed  beside  her,  the 
work  in  her  hands,  making  believe  that  the  scene  neither  interested 
nor  concerned  her,  and  that  she  was  wholly  occupied  and  absorbed 
in  her  button-holes,  which  she  handled  ostentatiously,  holding  the 
garment  up  to  the  light,  spreading  it  on  her  knee,  contemplating 
it  with  the  needle  in  her  mouth,  and  in  other  ways  proclaiming 
her  entire  unconsciousness  of  the  Row.  Yet  she  listened  and 
smiled  with  pride  when  Melenda  surpassed  herself,  and  from  time 
to  time  she  lifted  her  great  eyes  and  took  in  some  fresh  detail  of 
the  ladies'  dresses.  Oh !  could  she  ever  have  dreamed  of  things 
so  beautiful  ? 

*  Charity  boy ! '  repeated  Melenda.  *  Of  course  he  brought  the 
charity  girl  with  him.' 

Claude  made  no  reply,  which  disconcerted  her.  And  he  looked 
at  her  not  angrily,  but  gravely  and  wonderingly,  which  made  her 
still  more  angry. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Valentine  ? '  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 
*  Has  my  sister  been  rude  to  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  Melenda  broke  in ;  *  I've  been  rude  to  both  of  'em.  I've 
told  them  the  truth,  and  I  wish  they  may  like  it  and  get  it  every 
day.  Eude  ?  Oh !  yes,  I've  been  rude.  Don't  make  any  error 
about  that,  Claude.'  She  stuck — I  use  the  word  deliberately — she 
stuck  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  put  on  her  most  defiant  face. 

*  What  is  the  truth,  Melenda  ? '  Claude  asked  her ;  *  will  you 
tell  it  to  me  as  well  ? ' 

The  aggravating  thing  with  Claude  was  that  you  could  never 
make  him  angry  by  calling  him  names,  not  even  by  calling  him  a 
charity  boy.  To-day,  being  in  a  Bage  Royal,  Melenda  began  with 
this  supreme  insult.  She  generally  ended  with  it.  People  ought 
to  get  angry  when  you  call  them  names,  else  there  is  no  reason  in 
calling  names  ;  and  then,  what  a  weapon  thrown  away  I  Not  to 
get  angry  in  return  is  unkind  towards  one's  fellow-creatures ;  it 
betrays  want  of  sympathy ;  it  arrogates  a  disgusting  superiority ; 
it  makes  people  who  have  yielded  to  their  wrath,  and  slung  all  the 
names  they  could  find,  hot  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Common 
people,  ordinary,  simple,  unaflFected  people,  not  stuck-up  people, 
get  very  angry  when  they  are  called  names,  and  retaliate  by  calling 
worse  names  immediately  by  return  post,  or  they  take  to  punching 
heads  or  jumping  upon  one  another.  Claude,  for  his  own  ex- 
asperating part,  only  looked  at  his  sister  with  his  grave  eyes  as  if 
he  was  wondering  where  she  was  feeling  the  pain  and  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  it. 
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*  Let  ns  have  the' whole  truth,  Melenda.' 

'  The  truth  ^is  that  we  don't  want  fine  ladies  here.  We're 
work-girls,  and  we've  got  to  earn  our  living,  and  we  ain't  ashamed 
of  it.  We  don't  want  to  be  looked  at  like  as  if  we  were  elephants 
in  a  circus.  Let  'em  go  and  look  at  somebody  else.  We  ain't  a 
show.  Lotty  ain't  a  clown ;  I  ain't  a  jumping-horse ;  Liz  ain't  a 
Salamander.' 

^  Don't  you  want  to  see  your  sister  again,  Melenda  ? ' 
^  My  sister ! '  She  threw  out  her  arms  with  a  fine  gesture, 
free  and  unstudied.  *  Oh  I  look  at  me  and  look  at  them.  Listen 
to  him — my  sister !  Look  at  my  frock,  and  Lotty's  frock,  and 
Lizzie's  frock,  and  look  at  theirs.  My  sister!  And  they  can't 
tell  which  it  is.     My  sister !     If  you  come  to  that ' 

*  But  one  of  these  young  ladies  is  your  sister — and  mine.' 

^  It's  the  first  I've  heard  of  Polly  being  a  young  lady.  Which 
of  'em  is  it,  then  ?  Is  it  her,  who  can't  be  spoken  to  but  she 
begins  to  cry  ?  or  her ' — Melenda  suited  gesture  with  her  thumb 
to  words,  so  that  no  mistake  should  be  possible — *  who  wants  to 
shake  hands  and  to  kiss  ?    A  pretty  kiss ! ' 

*  They  only  learned  a  day  or  two  ago  that  they  had  a  sister. 
Was  it  unkind  in  them  to  make  themselves  known  to  you  as 
quickly  as  they  could  ? ' 

*Well,  they're  curious,  and  they've  had  their  curiosity. 
They've  seen  me,  and  now  they  may  go  away  and  boast  to  all  the 
swells  that  they've  got  a  sister  who  makes  button-holes.  Sooner 
they  go  the  better.     Come !  they've  wasted  time  enough  already.' 

*  You  are  very  unkind,'  said  Valentine.  *  If  we  were  to  come 
again  when  you  were  not  so  busy  with  work ' 

*  No,'  said  Melenda,  *  I  don't  want  to  see  either  of  you  never 
again.  One  of  you  is  Polly,  because  you  say  so,  and  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  be  proud  of  being  my  sister.  Well,  when  Polly 
leaves  off  pretending  to  be  a  lady  she  may  come  here,  and  not  before.' 

*  Your  sister,'  said  Claude,  *  can  never  lay  aside  that  pretence.' 

*  Mother  hadn't  ought  to  let  her  go,'  the  girl  went  on ;  *  I 
always  said  so.  Why  should  Polly  be  brought  up  with  nothing 
to  do  all  her  life  but  to  sit  down  and  to  eat  and  drink  ? ' 

*  On  the  contrary,'  said  Claude,  *  she  has  done  a  great  deal.' 

*  Does  she  go  dressed  like  this  ? '  asked  Melenda,  springing  to 
-  her  feet,  and  displaying  with  rapid  gesture  the  deficiencies  of  her 

scanty  wardrobe,  the  whole  of  which  was  upon  her.  *  Does  she 
get  up  at  six  and  work  all  day  till  nine  ?  Does  she  have  bread 
and  butter  and  tea  for  all  her  meals  ? ' 
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*  Oh !  *  said  Valentine,  *  if  you  will  only  let  us  help  yon.  VTc 
did  not  come  here  to  pry  upon  you — not  out  of  curiosity — oh !  not 
out  of  curiosity.    We  came  because  we  wanted  to  know  our  ^sUr.^ 

*  Now  you  know  her  then,  you  can  go  away  again.  I  don't 
mind.  You  see  what  I  am.  Oh  !  I  know  what  I'm  like,  and  what 
Liz  is  like,  and  Lotty — only  Lotty  is  different.  Fine  manners, 
ours,  ain't  they  ?    Go  away  and  laugh  at  us.' 

<  Indeed  there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,'  said  Valentine. 

*  Then  cry  over  us  like  her ' — she  meant  Violet.  *  I  dare  say 
she  likes  crying.  If  a  girl  had  said  half  to  me  that  Fve  said  to 
her,  I'd  have  had  her  hair  out  of  her  head.' 

*You  are  cruel,'  said  Violet;  *is  it  our  fault  that  Polly  was 
taken  from  you  ? ' 

*  Didn't  say  whose  fault  it  was.  It's  no  concern  of  mine. 
You've  got  my  thimble,  Liz.     Where's  your  own  ? ' 

*  Melenda,  try  to  be  gracious,'  said  Claude.  *  Pretend  to  know 
something  about  manners.  Make  believe  that  Sam  is  here.  Yon 
generally  behave,  you  know,  when  Sam  is  present.' 

Melenda  sniffed.    '  Come,'  she  said,  returning  to  the  charge, 

*  you  were  curious  to  see  your  sister,  weren't  you  ?  Well,  you've 
seen  her,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  ask  her  to  tea  and  shrimps  and  meet 
your  fine  friends.  I'll  come  with  Joe  and  Sam  and  some  of  Joe's 
kids  if  you  like,  to  make  a  family  party.  And  now  you  can  go 
away  and  be  mighty  thankful  that  you  weren't  left  to  grow  up 
with  your  mother  and  me.  Else  you'd  be  sitting  here  this  moment 
where  Liz  is  sitting,  and  working  like  Liz  is  working.' 

She  sa4  down,  picked  up  her  work,  and  began  to  sew  again 
violently. 

Valentine  sighed.     ^You   shaJll   see    me  again,'    she  said, 

*  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  You  cannot  lock  the  door  in  your 
sister's  face.     I  will  make  you  want  to  see  me.' 

Melenda  went  on  sewing  without  any  reply. 
Then  Valentine  turned  to  Lotty. 

*  Tell  me,'  she  said,  *  are  you  perhaps  a  cousin  of  Melenda^s 
and  mine  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Lotty,  *  I'm  only  her  friend.  We've  lived  together 
for  eight  years,  Melenda  and  me.' 

*  And  do  you  sew  every  day  ? ' 

<  Unless  we're  out  of  work  we  do.    It  id  all  we  have  learned.' 

*  But  you  don't  look  strong  enough  for  the  work.* 

^  I'm  stronger  than  I  look,'  said  Lotty,  smiling.  <  I  can  do  a 
good  bit  of  work.    It's  my  back  which  isn't  strong,  and  makes  me 
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cough  Bometimes.  I've  got  to  lie  down  a  great  deal.  And  then 
Melenda  works  for  me.'  She  looked  up  shyly.  *  You  won't  mind 
what  Melenda  said,  will  you,  Miss  ?  She's  put  out  to-day  about 
something — something  somebody  said  to  Liz  about  the  work  it 
was.  Please  don't  mind :  she's  easy  put  out,  but  she's  the  best 
heart  in  the  world.' 

*  Youll  just  have  to  lie  down  again,  Lotty,'  said  Melenda,  *  if 
you  talk  so  much.' 

*  What  is  your  name  ? '  asked  Valentine. 

*  Lotty — Charlotte  East.  This  is  Liz.  Her  father  lives  down- 
stairs, but  she  lives  and  works  with  us.  She's  seven  years 
younger  than  me.    Fm  twenty-four  and  Liz  is  seventeen.' 

*  Do  you  like  your  work,  my  dear  ? '  Valentine  asked  Lizzie. 
The  girl  turned  her  great  heavy  eyes  upwards,    *  No,  I  don't,* 

she  replied,  slowly. 

*  If  you've  got  to  do  it,  what's  the  odds  whether  you  like  it  or 
whether  you  don't  ? '  asked  Melenda. 

*  Come,  Valentine,*  said  Violet,  *it  is  no  use  staying.' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  said  Melenda. 

*  Have  you  no  kind  word  for  us  at  all,  Melenda  ? '  Valentine 
asked. 

*  Look  here,'  the  girl  replied ;  *  you  don't  belong  to  us,  neither 
of  you.  Go  away  to  the  people  you  do  belong  to— you  and  Claude. 
They're  the  people  that  keep  us  girls  on  a  shilling  a  day,  so  as 
they  can  get  their  dresses  cheap.  Stick  to  them.  They're  the 
people  who've  stolen  the  land  and  the  labour  and  everything  that's 
made.  Sam  says  so.  Leave  us  alone.  Don't  come  here  and  laugh 
at  us.  I  won't  have  it.  And  as  for  you ' — she  turned  to  Violet, 
who  shrank  back  and  caught  Claude  by  the  arm — '  dare  to  come 
again  and  cry  at  us !     If  you  do,  I'll  tear  your  bonnet  off.' 

*  You  are  behaving  very  rudely,  Melenda,'  said  Claude. 
She  sniffed  again  and  tossed  her  head. 

Since,  however,  she  continued  in  this  hard  and  unrepentant 
mood,  and  showed  no  sign  of  melting,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  withdraw,  which  they  did,  retreating  in  good  order,  as  the 
history  books  say,  or  rolling  sullenly  over  the  border,  as  they  also 
say.  That  is,  the  enemy  did  not  shove  them  downstairs,  nor  tear 
off  their  bonnets,  nor  hurl  things  after  them,  nor  call  them  names, 
but  suffered  them  to  retire  unmolested.  To  be  sure,  they  were 
routed ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistake  about  that. 

For  at  least  two  hours  Melenda  continued  stitching  in  absolute 
^ence,  but  her  lips  moved*    At  the  eviration  of  this  period  she 
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broke  oat  into  short  interjectional  phrafies,  which  showed  that  her 
mind  was  powerfully  working,  *  I'm  glad  I  spoke  out — did  her 
good  for  once — I  won't  be  cried  at — we  don't  want  curious  ones 
here — teach  them  to  keep  their  own  places,'  and  so  forth — not 
original  or  novel  phrases,  and  perhaps  wanting  in  dignity,  but 
with  some  fire.    Then  she  relapsed  into  silence  again. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  it  became  too  dark  to  see  the 
work  any  longer,  and  they  put  it  by. 

Then  Lizzie  began  to  make  certain  preparations.  She  took  a 
hat  out  of  a  drawer — a  hat  with  a  feather  in  it.  She  tied  a  bright^ 
coloured  ribbon  round  her  neck,  and  she  put  on  her  ulster,  which 
is  a  work-girl's  full  dress  for  summer  or  for  winter,  only  in  summer 
there  is  not  always  a  frock  under  it. 

*  Liz,  dear,*  said  Lotty,  *  you  won't  be  late,  will  you  ?  And, 
Liz — don't — oh !  Liz — don't  talk  with  any  more  gentlemen.' 

Lizzie  made  no  reply,  and  disappeared. 

*  She's  put  on  her  best  ribbon,'  LottyTsaid,  with  a  sigh,  *  her 
Sunday  ribbon.    What's  that  for,  I  wonder  ? ' 

Melenda  made  no  reply.  She  was  thinking  of  her  own  sister, 
not  of  Lizzie. 

*  Oh ! '  she  cried  presently,  throwing  out  her  arms  in  a  gesture 
unknown  to  the  stage,  but  natural  and  very  striking ;  *  if  she'd 
only  come  alone !  But  to  come  in  a  pair,  and  for  both  to  sit  and 
smile  and  say  they  didn't  know  which  of  them  was  Polly,  as  if  it 
didn't  matter  what  became  of  her — I  suppose  because  she  was  a 
poor  girl  and  her  mother  was  a  washerwoman,  and  you  and  me  and 
Liz  beneath  their  notice,  and  it  was  all  pride  and  curiosity  and 
looking  down  upon  us — I  couldn't  bear  it,  Lotty,  so  I  spoke  up. 
I'm  glad  I  did.' 

She  showed  her  gladness  by  bursting  into  tears. 

*  I'd  do  it  again.  If  they  come  again,  I'd  do  it  again.  With 
their  kid  gloves  and  their  real  flowers  and  gold  chains,  and  to  look 
about  the  room  as  if  we  were  wild  beasts  at  a  show,  and  a  teapot 
a  thing  they'd  never  seen  before.  We  don't  want  *em.  Let  'em 
leave  us  to  ourselves.  We  can  do  our  work  without  them,  and 
bear  what  we've  got  to  bear,  Lotty,  you  and  me  together,  can't 
we?' 

*  They  looked  sorry,'  said  Lotty,  doubtfully ;  *  they'd  got  kind 
faces  and  they  spoke  kind.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  Melenda  went  on,  *  which  I  hate  the  most — 
the  one  who  looked  as  if  the  very  sight  of  us  made  her  sick  and 
ashamed — that  was  the  one  who  began  to  cry  when  I  up  and 
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cheeked  her;  or  the  one  who  wouldn't  cry, and  on*y  stared  as  if  I 
was  something  strange,  and  kep'  saying  that  I  was  mistaken,  and 
wouldn't  get  into  a  rage,  say  what  I  liked.  Just  like  Claude — ^you 
can't  put  Claude  in  a  rage.  I  believe  that  one  must  be  Polly. 
All  the  same  I  hate  her :  I  hate  'em  both.' 

*  I  wouldn't  hate  them  if  I  were  you,  Melenda,'  said  Lotty. 
*  What's  the  good  ?  They  only  came  to  see  if  they  could  help  you, 
p'r'aps.' 

^  They  help  me  ?  Likely !  I  wouldn't  have  their  help,  nor 
Claude's  neither,  if  I  was  starving.  As  for  Polly  being  my  sister, 
they  took  her  away  and  we've  lost  her.'    . 

^  If  it  was  to  dress  her  up  and  make  her  a  lady,  so  much  the 
better  for  her.  I  wish  somebody  would  take  us  all  three  away  and 
do  just  the  same.' 

*  You've  no  spirit,  Lotty.  Of  course  it's  your  poor  back.  But 
you've  no  spirit.' 

Melenda  put  on  her  hat  and  went  downstairs  into  the  street. 
She  always  finished  the  day  in  this  manner.    After  fifteen  hours  of 
sewing  in  one  room  and  in  one  position  it  is  necessary  to  get  change 
and  fresh  air.    Therefore  two  of  the  girls  roamed  the  streets,  mak- 
ing of  Hozton  Street  and  Pitfield  Street  and  the  City  Eoad  and 
Old  Street  their  boulevard  from  nine  o'clock  or  so  until  twelve. 
The  society  of  the  streets  is  mixed ;  things  are  said  in  them  which 
in  other  circles  are  left  unsaid ;  but  there  is  life  and  a  faint  sem- 
blance of  joy,  and  some  kind  of  laughter  and  light  and  fresh  air. 
Melenda  passed  through  the  children  playing  in  Ivy  Lane,  and 
the  groups  of  mothers  standing  about  and  talking  together,  and 
turned  into  Hoxton  Street.     She  avoided  for  once  the  crowd  on 
the  pavement,  and  trudged  along  in  the  road  behind  the  costers' 
carts,  for  it  is  a  street  where  they  hold  perpetual  market.    When 
she  came  to  the  end  of  Hozton  Street  she  walked  on  till  she  came 
to  the  bridge  over  the  canal.     It  is  a  strange  place.    The  water 
lies  below  black  and  rather  terrible.     Melenda  had  heard  legends 
of  girls  throwing  themselves  into  that  black  water  when  they  were 
tired  of  things.    There  is  generally  visible  a  barge  with  its  light 
and  its  fire.     To-night  the  girl's  brain,  as  she  leaned  over  the 
parapet,  was  full  of  tumult.    Her  own  sister  had  come  back  to  her, 
and  she  had  driven  her  away  with  shameful  words  and  insults. 
To  be  sure  she  had  long  forgotten  the  very  existence  of  her  sister. 
Perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  she  thought  of  her  as  one  thinks  of 
an  old  playmate  gone  away  years  ago  to  Australia  or  to  the 
Western  lAuds,  never  to  return.    But  she  had  come  back— the 
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little  Polly — transformed  into  a  yonng  lady,  and  Melenda  had 
used  hard  words. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  she  got  home.  A  few  of  the 
children  were  still  in  the  court,  but  they  were  sittiiig^  on  the 
doorsteps,  and  some  of  them  asleep :  these  were  the  children  who 
were  afraid  to  go  upstairs  because  father  was  drunk  and  not  yet 
gone  to  sleep.  A  few  women  were  still  talking,  but  most  had 
gone  home  and  to  bed.  One  or  two  of  the  men  were  singing  or 
roaring  or  crying,  according  to  their  habits  when  drunk ;  but  not 
many,  because  it  was  Monday  night,  which  is  generally  a  sober 
time.  In  the  room  on  the  first  floor  front  Liz  was  in  bed 
and  sound  asleep.  Lotty  was  lying  on  her  back,  watching  and 
waiting. 

*  Melenda,'  she  whispered,  *they  were  beautiful  yonng  ladies. 
They  meant  to  be  kind.  Don't  make  them  cry  if  they  come 
again.' 

*  There  oughtn't  to  have  been  but  one,'  said  Melenda,  severely. 
*  Go  to  sleep  this  minute,  Lotty.    Polly  wasn't  twins,' 


CHAPTER    VI  r. 

AFIER  MELENDA. 


In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Lady  Mildred  was  at  home. 
Claude's  acquaintance  with  society  was  limited,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. He  who  is  climbing  must  wait  until  he  has  reached  the 
higher  levels  before  he  can  think  of  society.  Such  an  evening  as 
this,  with  the  musical  laughter  of  girls,  the  continuoufl  murmur 
of  talk,  the  brightness  of  the  rooms,  the  atmosphere  of  happiness 
and  freedom  from  care,  just  as  if  everything  was  real,  solid,  and 
abiding,  and  everybody  was  young  and  happy,  and  was  going  to 
remain  young  and  happy,  filled  Claude  with  a  kind  of  intoxication 
and  delight,  and  to-night  he  could  admire  his  sister  in  one  of 
these  two  girls  with  a  sense  of  wonder  as  if  it  was  a  dream.  His 
life  had  been  serious — the  life  of  one  who  had  no  chance  except 
to  succeed  by  his  own  eflforts.  Society,  which  has  no  serious 
aims,  holds  no  place  for  such  a  man  until  he  has  succeeded: 
women  hold  no  place  in  such  a  man's  life  until  he  has  got  up  to  a 
certain  elevation. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Claude  ? '  Valentine  asked  him. 


— 1 
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<  I  was  tlunking  of  contrasts  and  incongmities,'  he  replied. 

*  The  contrast  of  the  afternoon  with  the  evening.  Yes.  But 
if  you  cannot  forget  those  things,  you  will  begin  to  think  that  we 
are  all  mocking  at  misery.  What  would  Melenda  think  and  say 
if  she  were  to  stand  among  us  suddenly  ? ' 

*  One  can  hardly  imagine,'  Claude  laughed,  *  anything  more 
incongruous.' 

'  I  suppose  she  would  ask  us  how  we  could  possibly  feel  happy 
on  the  very  day  when  we  had  seen  her  home  and  her  friends. 
And  I  am  sure  she  would  not  understand  how  we  could  sing  and 
laugh  and  yet  not  forget  her  or  cease  to  think  of  her.  Society 
must  have  its  incongruities — I  suppose,  because  we  must  hide 
away  so  much  of  ourselves.' 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  Violet  in  the  middle  of  a 
group,  talking  with  bright  eyes  and  apparently  the  lightest  heart 
in  the  world. 

*  Violet  had  a  hysterical  fit  when  we  came  home  this  afternoon,' 
Valentine  whispered.  ^  Melenda  was  too  much  for  her.  Yet  she 
puts  on  a  brave  face,  and  nobody  would  suspect  the  truth.' 

With  her — one  of  her  group — ^was  Jack  Conyers.  As  Valentine 
crossed  the  room  with  Claude  he  glanced  quickly  from  Violet  to 
Valentine  and  then  to  Claude. 

Strange !  The  girls  were  not  only  like  each  other,  but  they 
both  looked  like  Claude.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  Conyers 
had  obtained  since  hearing  of  Claude's  relations  with  Lady  Mil- 
dred's daughters  of  making  a  comparison  between  the  girls  and 
their  brother.  Surely,  with  the  portrait  of  Sir  Lancelot  at  five- 
and-twenty,  gazing  upon  the  room  from  the  wall;  with  Lady 
]\Iildred  herself,  present  in  the  flesh ;  with  the  two  girls,  and  with 
Claude  their  brother,  there  shoidd  be  data  enough  to  solve  the 
problem  easily.  Jack  Conyers,  however,  like  everybody  else  who 
attempted  a  solution  of  the  riddle,  forgot  one  essential  thing.  It 
is  this :  if  two  girls  are  brought  up  together  from  childhood  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  with  the  same  education,  the  same  food, 
the  same  governors,  pastors,  and  masters,  and  are  kept  apart  from 
other  girls,  and  are  dressed  alike,  they  may  grow  very  much  like 
each  other ;  little  points  of  resemblance  may  become  accentuated. 
Chinamen,  for  instance,  who  are  a  very  gregarious  people,  present 
to  the  outward  world  millions  of  faces  all  exactly  alike.  Old 
married  people  are  often  observed  to  have  grown  like  each  other ; 
and  if  you  look  at  a  girls'  charity  school,  where  they  live  all 
together  under  one  roo^  and  are  subjected  to  exactly  the  sam^ 
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rules  and  influences,  you  will  find  that  they  certainly  grow  to  have 
the  same  face. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  certain  Reformatory  of  my  acquaint- 
ance in  a  London  suburb.  The  young  ladies  belonging  to  this 
institution  are  marched  in  procession  to  church  every  Sunday.  As 
they  pass  along  the  road,  the  admiring  bystander  becomes  pre- 
sently aware  that  they  are  all  exactly  alike.  It  is  bewildering 
until  philosophy  lends  its  light.  For  the  girls  are  like  so  many 
sisters :  here  a  dozen  twins ;  here  a  triplet  or  two ;  here  more 
twins.  Some  are  older,  some  are  younger ;  but  they  are  all  of  one 
family — they  are  apparently  of  one  father  and  one  mother.  The 
Reformatory  face  is  striking,  but  by  no  means  pleasing.  It  looks, 
in  fgu^t,  as  if  Monsieur  1^  Diable  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
girls'  fathers  or  mothers,  or  both,  than  with  other  people's  fathers 
and  mothers. 

No  doubt  it  was  due  to  the  nineteen  years  of  close  association 
and  friendship  that  Valentine  and  Violet  had  grown  so  much  alike, 
and  Mr.  Conyers,  had  he  been  wise,  would  have  looked  for  points 
of  dissimilarity  rather  than  of  resemblance.  But  this  he  did  not 
think  of.  Besides,  the  young  ladies  were  not  like  the  models  who 
came  to  his  studio :  they  did  not  sit  to  him ;  he  could  only  study 
their  faces  furtively. 

*  They  both  look  like  Claude  too,'  Jack  Conyers  thought,  with 
troubled  brow.  *  First  one  looks  like  him,  and  then  the  other. 
If  only  they  wouldn't  dress  their  hair  exactly  alike,  there  might 
be  a  chance.' 

Other  eyes  besides  his  own  were  curiously  watching  and  com- 
paring Claude  with  the  two  girls,  for  some  of  the  people  knew 
that  the  brother  of  one  was  present,  and  there  was  a  natural 
anxiety  to  know  which  he  resembled  and  what  sort  of  a  young 
man  he  was.  Seeing  that  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  working  man, 
it  was  rather  disappointing  to  find  a  young  man  of  good  manners 
and  excellent  appearance,  reported  to  be  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
who  had  distinguished  himself,  and  was  now  called  to  the  Bar. 
Except  that  the  face  was  somewhat  like  the  faces  of  the  girls,  cast 
like  theirs  in  the  oval  mould,  there  was  nothing  at  first  sight  to 
connect  him  with  one  girl  more  than  with  the  other.  So  that 
everybody  was  disappointed  and  went  empty  away. 

Presently  Valentine  sang.  She  had  a  strong  and  full  contralto 
voice,  which  had  been  carefully  trained  and  cultivated.  And  she 
had,  besides,  the  heart  of  the  musician.  But  she  would  not  sing 
more  than  once. 
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*  Claude,'  Violet  whispered,  when  the  singing  ceased,  *  can  you 
sing?'  • 

*  Not  at  all.    I  have  no  Toice.' 

*  Nor  have  I.  That  is  one  point  of  resemblance  between  us. 
Is  it  part  of  our  inheritance?  No  voice  and  no  fortune.  Of 
course  you  can  paint  and  draw.' 

*  No.    I  can  hardly  hold  a  pencil,  and  I  never  tried  to  paint.' 

*  Oh  !  That  is  very  strange,  because  it  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
do  at  all.  In  that  respect  Valentine  is  like  you.  I  suppose  you 
cannot  embroider?    I  am  clever  in  embroidery.' 

^  No,  unfortunately.  But  I  can  make  Latin  and  G-reek  verses : 
that  is  perhaps  a  branch  of  embroidery.' 

^  If  you  could  make  English  verses  I  would  claim  this  as  a 
point  of  resemblance.    Are  you  clever  at  sums  ? ' 

*  No,  not  very.' 

*  Oh !  I  am  sorry,  because  I  am.  Now  Valentine  can  never 
add  anything  correctly.    Are  you — tidy  ? ' 

*  No,  not  at  all.' 

*I^am  so  glad,  because  I  am  the  most  untidy  person  in  the 
world,  and  Valentine  is  the  neatest.  Her  room  is- like  a  ship's 
cabin.    Are  you  fond  of  dogs  and  animals  ? ' 

*  Not  very.' 

^  What  a  pity  I  because  I  am ;  and  I  have  the  most  lovely  dogs 
at  home — ^in  the  country  you  know.  I  would  not  let  the  poor 
things  come  to  town.  But  Valentine  does  not  care  much  folr  them. 
Do  you  like  music  ?  * 

*  Yes ;  but  I  cannot  play.' 

*  Well,  I  can  play,  I  suppose,  but  Valentine  is  really  a  musician, 
not  an  amateur.  Well,  Claude,  this  is  most  exasperating,  because 
one  moment  you  are  like  Valentine  and  the  next  you  are  like  me. 
Is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  do  ? ' 

'  I  know  one  or  two  modem  languages  and  a  little  law.  And 
I  can  row  a  little,  play  cricket  a  little,  play  tennis  a  little ' 

*We  can  play  lawn-tennis  too.  Claude' — she  lowered  her 
voice  again — ^  never  mind  the  points  of  resemblaace.  But,  oh  ! 
it  was  a  truly  dreadful  afternoon.    My  poor  brother ! ' 

What  she  meant  was  that  if  she,  in  one  interview,  found 
Melenda  so  unspeakably  dreadful,  what  must  be  his  own  feelings 
about  her  when  he  had  always  known  her  ? 

*  As  for  me,'  he  replied,  intelligently  answering  her  unspoken 
question,  *•  Melenda  has  always  been  my  sister.  I  am  used  to  her. 
But  of  course  she  has  not  been  yours.' 
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^  Spare  us  another  interview,  Claude.  I  am  selfish,  I  know. 
But  I  cannot  bear  to  go  Jihere  again — just  yet.' 

*  You  shall  not  go  again  unless  you  wish,  Violet.  I  am  a&aid 
she  was — well — outspoken.' 

*  She  was — unspeakable.' 

This  was  true,  and  the  fact  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  silence 
of  history  as  regards  her  actual  words.  History,  like  schoolmaster 
Sam  in  his  class-room,  is  perpetually  wiping  out  something  with 
a  sponge.  Also,  like  Sam,  History  has  a  board  as  black  as  Erebns 
itself  to  write  upon. 

*  Yes ;'  it  was  Jack  Conyers'  voice,  which  was  not  loud  but 
penetrating,  and  he  was  talking  with  Valentine.  '  Yes ;  since  I 
saw  you  in  Florence  I  have  been  irresistibly  forced  to  devote 
myself  wholly  to  Art.  Such  other  personal  ambitions  as  I  may 
have  cherished  are  now  altogether  abandoned.' 

^  Indeed !  But  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  Art,  Mr. 
Conyers,  or  more  honourable,  is  there  ? ' 

*  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  and  your  sister  in  my  studio  some 
happy  day.  Miss  Valentine.  My  picture  will  not  be  completed 
and  ready  for  exhibition  for  three  or  four  years  more.  But  my 
friends  will  be  allowed  to  see  it  in  progress.' 

*  I  hope  we  shall  see  it  in  the  Academy  or  the  Grosvenor.' 
He  put  up  his  hands  and  shuddered  gently. 

*  Not  that,'  he  murmured ;  *  anything  but  that.' 

'  Claude,'  said  Violet,  '  that  is  the  man  who  paid  us  so  much 
attention  last  winter  in  Florence.  He  really  was  very  useful  to 
us ;  and  he  divided  his  attentions  equally,  you  see,  so  as  to  prevent 
mistake.' 

*  What  mistake?' 

*  Why,  you  silly  boy,  he  might  have  made  love  to  Polly  instead 
of  to  Beatrice.  He  has  had  ten  minutes  with  Valentine,  and  now 
he  will  come  to  me.     Do  you  believe  in  him  ? ' 

*  I  knew  him  at  Cambridge.    We  thought  he  was  clever.' 

*  He  talks  perpetually  about  himself,  as  if  he  very  much  wished 
to  be  thought  clever ;  and — I  don't  know — but  there  does  not  seem 
always  the  right  ring  about  him.    Does  there  ?    He  isn't  real.' 

Presently  Claude's  turn  came  with  Lady  Mildred.  She  was 
always  gracious— ^ways  a  grande  dame  de  par  le  monde — but 
she  had  never  been  more  gracious  or  greater  than  that  evening, 
when  she  found  her  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  for  his  own  ear. 

*  Do  you  remember,  Claude,'  she  asked  him,  *  a  certain  day 
twelve  years  ago  when  I  took  you  to  the  opera,  and  told  you  tlwt 
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If  yotl  wished  you  could  take  your  own  place  among  the  people 
you  saw  there  ? '  * 

*  I  remember  all  that  you  ever  told  me,  Lady  Mildred.' 

*  Well^  the  time  has  come ;  you  may  take  your  place.  I  will, 
if  you  please,  place  you  in  as  good  a  set  as  anyone  can  desire.  It 
helps  a  young  man  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  society.' 

*I  have  never  thought  much  of  society.  My  ambition  has 
always  been  to  justify ' 

*  I  know  it  has,  Claude.  You  have  more  than  justified  what 
was  done  for  you  at  first.  Otherwise,  should  I  have  made  you 
known  to  your  sister  ? ' 

*  But  you  allowed  me  to  take  them  to ' 

<  Yes,  Claude.  Your  sister  ought  to  know  her  relations.  She 
need  not  associate  with  them  unless  she  pleases.  Perhaps  she 
would  not  quite  appreciate  you  unless  she  understood  what  you 
have  done.    I  want  her  to  be  proud  of  you,  Claude.' 

<  Thank  you,'  he  said. 

^  You  think — ^you  feel — that  success  and  personal  distinction 
will  satisfy  your  soul,  Claude  ? ' 

*  Why,'  he  replied,  wondering,  *  what  else  is  there  ?  We  are 
all  fighting  for  place  of  some  kind,  and  I  am  fighting  for  a  front 
place.' 

*  And  you  think  you  will  be  happy  when  you  get  that  place  ? ' 

*  I  am  sure  that  nothing  else  will  make  me  happy.  Why  do 
you  ask.  Lady  MQdred  ? ' 

*  Be  happy,  my  dear  boy,  in  any  way  you  can.  Only  do  not 
be  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  other  ambition  possible  for  you.' 

Claude  walked  away  with  Conyers  about  midnight.  His  friend 
was  not  quite  satisfied.  He  had  not  discovered  anything,  and  he 
doubted  whether  he  had  made  it  quite  certain  that  he  was  going 
to  be  a  great  painter. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  *  have  you  learned  anything  yet — the  truth 
about  these  young  ladies  ?    That  is,  if  it  is  not  a  secret  of  state.' 

*  Not  a  secret  of  state  at  all.  Only  that  we  do  not  know. 
Lady  Mildred  will  tell  us  when  she  pleases.' 

They  smoked  their  cigarettes  in  silence  for  a  while. 

*  Jack,'  said  Claude,  after  a  pause,  *  about  that  girl — the  girl 
you  were  talking  about — ^you  know — ^the  girl  with  the  eyes  and 
the  possible  feuje — ^the  girl  you  talked  of  making  your  model.' 

*  I  remember.    What  about  her  ? ' 

*  Don't  do  it.  Jack.    Let  the  girl  stay.    I  have  been  quite 
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lately  among  girls  of  her  class.     Such  a  girl  might  very  well  be 
my  own  sister.     Leave  her  alone,  Jack,' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  out  of  half  a  million  girls — but  have  it  yoiir 
own  way.  There  are  plenty  of  models,  though  not  many  with 
such  eyes.  But  have  it  your  own  way.  As  if  any  girl  could  be 
harmed  by  devoting  herself  to  the  service  of  Art ! ' 

<  Yes,'  said  Claude, '  the  same  thing  used  to  be  said  in  Cyprus 
when  they  wanted  a  girl  to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of 
Aphrodite,' 

*  If  the  girl  would  sit  to  me  I  would  paint  her.  That  is  aU. 
But  you  are  quite  right,  Claude.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  turn  her 
head.  She  shall  stay  with  her  friends  and  go  on  with  her  sewing, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.' 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

ALICIA. 


*  Well,  Jack,  as  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  call  upon  me,  I  have 
come  to  call  upon  you.' 

His  visitor  was  a  woman  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  but  not  yet 
much  past  thirty ;  of  an  age  when  one  begins  to  say  of  a  woman  ihat 
she  still  keeps  her  good  looks — a  handsome  woman,  large-limbed 
and  tall,  with  full  cheek  and  smiling  mouth ;  a  good-tempered 
woman,  yet  one  who  knew  her  own  mind  and.  had  her  own  way. 
And  though  she  laughed,  her  eyes  had  a  look  in  them  which  made 
Jack,  who  felt  guilty,  wish  that  the  visit  was  over. 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said.  *  It  has  been  very  rude  of  me,  but  I 
have  been  getting  settled.  You  know  that  I  have  at  last  taken  a 
studio.' 

*  Eeally !  You  may  call  me  Alicia,  you  know,  Jack,  just  as  you 
used  to  do.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  begun  to  do  some 
work.' 

*I  have  begun  my  Work.'  There  is  a  subtle  distinction 
between  beginning  to  work  and  beginning  one's  Work. 

*  Oh !     And — meanwhile,  Jack  ? ' 
He  met  those  eyes  and  blushed, 

*  Meanwhile?'  she  repeated.  •A  man  can't  make  himself 
an  independent  gentleman  quite  for  nothing,  and  you've  been 
playing  that  game  now  for  five  years.  And  a  man  can't  make 
money  by  painting,  unless   he  is  mighty  lucky,  all  at  once. 
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Therefore,  meanwhile,  Jack,  and  until  the  money  begins  to  come 
in?' 

*What  do  you  mean?'  But  he  knew  very  well  what  she 
meant,  because  this  lady  knew  all  his  family  history  and  the 
exact  amount  of  the  fortune — ^a  very  little  one — ^with  which  he 
had  started,  and  it  was  no  use  making  pretences  with  her :  very 
few  women  are  so  considerate  with  men  as  to  help  them  along 
with  their  little  pretences. 

*  I  mean,  how  are  you  going  to  live  ? ' 

*  Like  the  sparrows,  I  suppose — somehow.' 

*  Sparrows  don't  belong  to  clubs,  and  haven't  a  taste  for  claret, 
and  don't  pay  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  rent.  Now, 
I'm  not  going  to  let  you  take  any  of  their  money  from  the  girls — 
they've  got  little  enough.  Lord  Imows.' 

*  I  do  not  propose  to  rob  my  sisters,  Alicia.' 

*  Then  you  will  be  wanting  money  very  badly  indeed  before 
long.  Besides,  you  ne^^r  will  make  any  by  honest  work.  You 
can't  paint.  Jack,  that  is  the  truth,  and  you  never  will  be  able. 
What  is  the  use  of  deceiving  yourself?  I  didn't  live  eight  years 
with  my  poor  old  man  without  learning  something  about  pictures. 
Look  here,  now.'  She  took  up  one  of  the  small  portraits  on  the 
mantelshelf.  *  Here's  a  thing !  Yours,  of  course.  Here's  flesh 
— like  putty !  The  eyes  are  not  straight,  and  there's  no  more 
feeliDg  about  the  lips  than — ^well — and  the  worst  of  it  is,  you'll 
never  learn.  My  old  man  wouldn't  have  given  you  half-a-crown 
for  such  a  thing.  No,  you'll  never  learn,  for  your  only  chance  is  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  where  everybody  must  begin. 
But  you're  too  conceited  for  that.  Oh  !  you're  a  genius,  I  know, 
and  painting  comes  by  nature,  we  all  know  that.' 

Jack  reddened  with  anger.  But  he  answered  mildly,  because 
for  many  reasons  he  could  not  quarrel  with  this  plain-speaking 
lady. 

*  Beally,  Alicia,  you  carry  the  licence  of  old  friendship  too  far.' 

*  Not  a  bit  too  far.  Jack.  It  does  you  good  to  hear  the  truth. 
Who  was  this  girl  whose  head  you've  got  here  ?  I  seem  to  know 
her  face.  Some  model,  I  suppose.  She  sat  to  you  and  you  paid 
her  a  few  francs,  and  now  you've  stuck  her  over  your  mantelpiece 
for  your  friends  to  see,  and  you  pretend  she  was  in  love  with  you, 

and  you  brag  about  your  conquests '     A  cruelly  truthful 

woman,  because  that  was  just  exactly  what  Jack  had  done.  Men 
like  Jack  Conyers  always  do  this  kind  of  thing.  *  Pretty  con- 
quests ! ' 
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<  Did  you  come  here,  Alicia,  on  purpose  tx)  insult  and  wotmd 
me?' 

*  Not  on  purpose.  But  I  certainly  came  to  have  it  out  with 
you.' 

She  sat  down,  as  if  to  contemplate  the  situation. 

*  Patience  has  limits,  Jack,  I  warn  you.  It  may  seem  to  you 
easy  as  well  as  honourable  to  look  out  for  a  better  match  in 
society,  and  to  throw  me  over  if  you  succeed.  Well,  I  don't 
think  you  will  succeed.  For  you  see,  not  many  ladies,  old  or 
young,  in  society  have  got  two  thousand  a  year.  And  what  have 
you  got  to  oflFer  them  in  exchange  for  their  money,  because  they 
are  not  likely  to  give  themselves  away  for  nothing?  If  you 
haven't  got  fortune  or  family  or  brains,  whdt  have  you  got? 
Pretence — pretence  of  genius — sham  and  pretence.  It's  too  thin, 
Jack.  It  won't  stand  washing.  Besides,  things  will  have  to  come 
out.  Fancy  your  having  to  confess  the  little  facts  you  have  pnt 
away  so  carefully  1  Nobody  in  society  cares  where  you  come  from 
so  long  as  you  can  behave  yourself  and  amuse  people.  All  they 
want  is  to  be  amused ;  but  when  it  comes  to  marrying,  questions 
will  be  asked,  my  dear  boy — will  have  to  be  answered  too. 
Don't  look  so  savage.  Jack.  Your  father  wasn't  much,  was  he  ? 
And  mine  wasn't  in  a  very  lofty  social  position,  was  he  ?  And  my 
poor  dear  old  man  made  his  business  in  the  picture-dealing  line, 
didn't  he  ?     But  then,  you  see,  I  don't  pretend.' 

*  I  suppose  it  is  not  a  crime  to  desire  social  position,'  said  the 
young  man,  humbly.  *I  did  not  say  I  was  trying  to  many 
anybody.     Can't  I  desire  social  position  and  success  in  my  Art  ? ' 

*  Desire  away.  Jack ;  desire  as  much  as  you  like.  But  how, 
meanwhile,  I  ask  again,  are  you  going  to  live  ?  And  how  long  do 
you  think  I  shall  let  you  play  fast  and  loose  with  me  ?  This  kind 
of  thing  will  not  continue  for  ever.' 

Jack  murmured  that  he  had  no  wish  at  all  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  her. 

*  Look  here,  then,'  she  said,  *  I  will  meet  you  half  way.  I  will 
give  you  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Have  your  fling ;  have  your  shy 
at  an  heiress.  The  season  is  nearly  over.  I  won't  give  yOu  longer 
than  the  summer.  Then  you  must  come  back  to  me  for  good  or 
not  at  all.' 

Jack  made  no  reply.  I  think,  however,  that  in  his  heart  h6 
was  grateful  both  for  the  length  of  the  rope  and  the  chance  at  the 
end  of  it. 

*I  know  exactly  what  kind  of  life  you  desire.    Youf  name 
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Bouods  good,  and  you  want  to  be  thought  of  a  good  old  family.  You 
could  hide  the  family  shop,  because  the  name  wasn't  over  the 
door,  and  you  lived  at  Stockwell,  You  want  to  be  thought  a  man 
of  great  refinement,  and  you  want  to  be  thought  a  genius/ 
^  You  can  say  what  you  like  in  these  rooms,  Alicia.' 
^  I  know  I  can.  You  also  want  all  the  solid  comforts.  As  for 
them,  I  can  give  them  to  you :  and  some  of  the  other  things  as 
well.  You  shall  pretend  to  be  a  genius,  if  you  like ; — I'm  sure, 
I  don't  care  what  you  pretend.  I'll  give  you  an  allowance  to  keep 
up  appearances  with — as  for  its  extent,  that  will  depend  on  your 
behaviour — ^yes — '  for  Jack's  face  showed  a  disposition  to  be  restive 
— *  married  women's  property  is  their  own,  nowadays,  remember. 

*  Oh !  keep  your  property.' 

*  You  shouldn't  have  made  love  to  me.  Jack,  a  year  ago,  unless 
you  intended  to  hear  the  truth.' 

*  You  certainly  make  the  most  of  your  privilege.' 

*  0  Jack,  you  have  always  been  such  a  tremendous  humbug. 
You  were  a  humbug  when  you  were  a  boy  and  used  to  brag  about 
the  great  things  you  meant  to  do,  and  all  the  time  the  other  boys 
walking  past  you  easily.  Then,  you  must  become  a  gentleman, 
and  must  needs  go  to  Cambridge  and  spend  most  of  your  little 
fortune  there,  pretending  all  the  time  that  your  father  wasn't ' 

*  That  is  quite  enough,  Alicia ! ' 

*  Why,  Jack,  weren't  the  two  shops  side  by  side,  your  father's 
and  mine  ?  And  didn't  we  go  to  church  together  ?  And  didn't 
we  go  to  the  theatre  together  ?  And  didn't  you  tell  me  every- 
thing? Why  shouldn't  we  speak  plain,  you  and  me?  When  I 
married  my  poor  dear  old  man,  didn't  I  promise  and  vow  that  you 
and  me  should  continue  friends  ?  You,  a  great  man !  You,  a 
great  genius  I  Oh  no !  But  you  can  look  the  part,  and  that  is 
something,  isn't  it  ?  Good-bye,  my  dear  boy.  I  don't  like  you  so 
well  as  when  you  were  a  boy  and  made  us  laugh  with  your  conceit, 
being  always  as  conceited  as  Old  Nick.  Come  and  have  dinner 
with  me  to-night.  It  won't  interfere  with  your  heiress-hunting. 
Nobody  but  yourself,  and  a  bottle  of  the  poor  old  man's  best  claret. 
Good-bye,  Jack.     Dinner  at  half-past  six  sharp.' 

She  lingered  a  moment  and  looked  at  the  three  portraits  again. 
Then  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  natural,  long,  and  hearty:  <  Don 
Juan  I  Conqueror  of  hearts !  Oh !  we  poor  women,  how  he  makes 
our  hearts  bleed !  I  thought  I  knew  the  face.  Why,  I  know 
them  all  three  now.  And,  Jack,  it  is  really  too  thin.  Every  pic- 
ture dealer  knows  them.  I've  got  'em  all  at  home.  This  one  is 
yOL.  YUt  KO.  XU.  H  H 
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a  Frenchwomaiij  and  sits  in  Paris,  She's  been  Cleopatra  and 
Ninon  Longclothes,  and  anything  else  you  please  ;  and  this  is  an 
Italian  creature  who 's  Venus  coming  out  of  the  sea  or  a  Nymph 
bathing — ^weVe  got  her  in  both  characters  on  the  -staircase  wall. 
The  Venus  was  put  up  at  a  hundred,  but  my  old  man  never  got  his 
price.  And  the  third  sits  for  a  Spanish  girl,  with  a  guitar,  yon 
know — ^which  is  stale  business  now — ^peeping  behind  a  lattice, 
kneeling  in  church.  Oh !  Jack,  Jack,  what  a  terrible  hnmbug 
you  are ! ' 


CHAPTER   IX. 

8AM. 


There  remained  Sam. 

After  the  embarrassments  already  twice  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Duplicated  Polly,  Claude  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  explain  beforehand.  He  did  this,  therefore,  by  letter,  and 
invited  her  brother  to  meet  the  doubful  sister  in  his  own  chambers 
on  the  Sunday  morning. 

Sam  accepted,  but  without  enthusiasm.  He  already  had  one 
sister  of  whom  he  was  ashamed,  because  she  remained  in  poverty. 
Very  likely  the  other  would  be  just  like  her  and  an  additional 
clog  on  his  own  respectability.  Sam  was  one  of  that  numerous 
tribe  which  dislikes  the  family  clog.  Claude,  in  his  letter,  spoke 
of  the  new  sister  as  a  young  lady,  but  then  the  word  Lady  in  these 
days  of  equality  covers  so  wide  an  area.  This  is  quite  right, 
because,  why  should  a  title  so  gracious  and  beautiful  be  limited  to 
the  House  of  Peers  and  the  narrow  class  of  Armigeri  ? 

Yet,  everybody  must  not  use  it:  it  has  still  a  distinctive 
meaning ;  it  has  a  lower  limit,  except  in  the  mind  of  the  omnibus 
conductor,  who  employs  it  as  a  synonym  for  Madame.  Melenda, 
for  instance,  was  below  that  limit.  She  could  be  properly  described 
as  a  Young  Girl,  which  is  the  general  name  for  the  workwoman 
in  youth,  but  no  one  would  think  of  calling  her  a  young  lady.  One 
who  is  employed  in  a  shop ;  one  who  has  been  called  to  the  Inner 
Bar ;  one  who  is  in  the  ballet ;  one  who  is  in  the  Front  with  the 
playbills,  may  be  a  young  lady :  but  not  a  workgirl.  Sam  very 
naturally  concluded  that  his  other  sister — the  young  lady — would 
be  following  such  occupation,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  joy  at  the 
new  addition  to  the  family  clrg^e, »  But  he  was  not  u^^nd ;  it 
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"vras  only  nataral,  after  all,  that  Polly,  on  returning  to  the  family 
circle,  should  wish  to  see  the  brother  who  had  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself:  the  fame  and  rumour  of  his  own  rise  had,  no 
doubt,  reached  her  wondering  ears;  a  man's  relations  only  really 
begin  to  rally  round  him  when  he  has  shown  how  strong  and 
tough  and  brave  he  is.  Sam  promised,  therefore,  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  his  Sunday  morning  to  family  aflfection.  He  kept  that 
promise,  and  when  he  arrived  in  King's  Bench  Walk  he  found 
the  girls  waiting  for  him. 

He  was  not,  however,  prepared  for  the  sight  of  two  young 
ladies,  the  like  of  whom  he  had  never  before  encountered,  either 
for  appearance,  or  for  dress,  or  for  manners.  They  do  not  make 
girls,  at  least  not  many  girls,  after  this  pattern  in  Haggerston, 
where  Sam's  school  is  situated. 

*  One  of  these  young  ladies,  Sam,'  said  Claude,  *  is  your  sister, 
but,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  we  do  not  know  which.' 

Sam  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  reddening  and  confused. 
Their  eyes  did  not  say,  *  Is  this  the  great  and  distinguished  Sam  ? ' 
Not  at  all :  their  expression  conveyed  another  question,  which  he 
was  quite  sharp  enough  to  read,  namely,  *  What  will  Sam  be  like  ? ' 
One  after  the  other  gave  hira  her  hand,  which  Sam  accepted  with 
a  pump-handle  movement,  saying  to  each,  ^  How  de  do? '  just  as  if 
they  had  met  after  only  a  week's  absence.  Then  he  recovered,  in  some 
sort,  the  sense  of  himself  and  his  own  greatness,  and  he  thought  of 
the  awe  which  he  was  doubtless  inspiring,  though  the  girls  con- 
cealed it.  Yet  he  was  fain  to  mop  his  face  with  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  he  said  it  was  a  hot  morning,  and  in  his  agitation  he 
dropped  the  aspirate,  about  which  he  was  sensitive,  because  his  own 
was  the  only  aspirate  to  be  found  in  all  Haggerston  except  in 
church,  and  he  mopped  his  face  again.  Then  he  found  a  chair  and 
sat  down.  In  this  position  he  immediately  rallied  and  stuck  his 
thumbs  into  his  waistcoat  arm-holes.  This  is  not  the  most  graceful 
attitude  possible  for  a  man,  but  it  suited  Sam  better  than  some 
others  would  have  done.  He  could  not,  for  instance,  stand,  like 
Claude,  with  no  support  or  background ;  nor  could  he  lean  grace- 
fully over  a  mantelshelf.  He  wanted  an  attitude  which  should 
convey  a  sense  of  strength  and  of  complete  self-satisfaction. 

*  You  don't  know  which  is  Polly,  Claude  ? '  he  asked,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  as  if  they  had  been  a  pair  of  lay  figures. 
*  Well,  I'm  sure  I  can't  remember.  Never  mind,  my  dears,'  he 
added,  with  a  reassuring  nod,  *  I'll  call  you  both  my  sirters.' 

Claude  had  used   almost  the  same  words,  but  somehow  the 

H  II  2 
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eflfect  produced  was  diflferent.    Violet  tamed  away  her  eyes  and 
Valentine  gravely  inclined  her  head. 

Sam,  as  regards  the  outer  man,  which  people  insist  on  taking 
in  evidence  as  regards  the  unseen  soul,  was  stout  and  strongly 
built,  with  square  shoulders.  He  was  under  the  middle  hei^^bt, 
and  his  legs,  if  one  must  speak  the  truth,  were  short  and  curly. 
This  is  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  strength,  though  it  is  the  line 
of  beauty  in  the  wrong  place.  His  face  as  well  as  his  legs  showed 
strength ;  his  forehead  was  broad  and  square ;  his  sharp  eyes  were 
set  back  under  thick  red  eyebrows ;  his  coarse  red  hair  rose  firom 
his  forehead  like  a  cliff;  his  nose,  if  short,  was  also  broad ;  his 
mouth  was  firm,  and  his  chin  square.  Never  was  there  a  stronger 
or  more  determined-looking  young  man.  Never,  certainly,  if 
attitude  and  expression  go  for  anything,  was  a  young  man  more 
self-sufficient. 

*  You  heard,  of  course,*  he  said,  amiably,  *  how  your  brother 
had  got  on  in  the  world,  and  then  you  naturally  wanted  to  see 
him.  Well,  here  I  am.  Only  don't  look  to  me  for  a  shove  up. 
Everybody  for  himself,  I  say.' 

*  We  will  not  ask  anyone  for  a  "  shove  up," '  said  Violet,  *  even 
though  we  do  belong  to  the  poor.' 

*  The  poor  ? '  Sam  started  in  his  chair  and  turned  red.  *  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  poor  ?  You  belong  to  the  working  class,  not  the 
poor.  The  poor?  Why,  you  are  the  great  backbone  of  the  country.' 

*  Am  I  ? '  Violet  replied.  *  Then  if  all  the  country  has  to 
depend  upon ' 

<  The  mainstay  and  support  of  the  nation,'  Sam  continued. 
*  Don't  let  me  hear  you  call  the  working  class  the  poor  again. 
One  would  think  you  came  out  of  the  Union.' 

I  am  told  that  people  in  very  high  place  are  positively  ignorant 
of  rank  in  the  middle  class,  and  actually  regard  the  general  prac^* 
titioner's  lady  as  of  no  higher  position  than  the  wife  of  the  leading 
draper,  and  the  Vicar's  young  ladies  as  occupying  the  same  level 
as  the  auctioneer's  daughters.  In  the  same  way  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  that  there  is  rank  and  position  among  working  people ; 
so  that  before  one  gets  to  the  Poor,  properly  so  called,  one  has  to 
go  very  far  down.  They  are,  in  fact,  like  the  Kich  who  con- 
tinually recede  the  more  one  advances,  so  that  one  begins  to 
suspect  that  there  are  no  Bich  left  in  this  Bealm  of  England. 

*  Very  likely  I  did  come  out  of  the  Union,'  Violet  replied, 
desperately.  Was  there  no  graciousness  among  the  Monument 
family  ?    *  Why  should  we  not  come  out  of  the  Union  ? ' 
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*  As  for  that,'  Sam  continued,  *  I  suppose  you  know  nothing 
about  your  own  family,  I  always  said  it  was  folly  letting  a  girl 
be  brought  up  by  her  natural  enemies.' 

*  Why,'  asked  Valentine,  *  why  her  natural  enemies  ? ' 

*  Of  course,  you  know  nothing.  Who  are  the  enemies  of  the 
working  man  unless  it's  the  people  who  live  upon  him  ?  Answer 
me  that.  What  have  your  friends  done  for  their  living — eh? 
Answer  me  that.'  He  became  suddenly  quite  fierce,  and  looked 
exactly  like  Melenda.  His  eyes  glowed  like  hers,  and  he  turned 
upon  Valentine  almost  WrathfuUy.  *  Of  course  you've  been  taught 
to  look  down  upon  the  working  classes  and  call  them  the  Poor, 
and  that  you  must  be  good  to  the  Poor.  Why,  look  at  the  way 
you're  dressed.  Should  a  decent  working  man's  sister  go  about 
with  gold  chains  and  silk  frocks  and  kid  gloves  ? ' 

*  You  see,  Val,'  said  Violet  to  Valentine,  *  Joe  told  us  the  same 
thing.    We  shall  both  have  to  dress  like  Melenda.' 

^  Joe  isn't  a  fool,'  said  Sam, '  though  he's  ignorant.' 
^Fray  tell  us  all  the  faults  you  have  to  find  with  us,'  said 
Valentine.     *  If  we  know  what  they  are,  we  may  correct  them. 
We  have  certainly  been  taught  kindness  to  poor  people,  and  we 
have  not  been  taught  to  despise  working  men.    But  go  on.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  find  fault  with  you,'  Sam  replied,  more  gently, 
^  only  for  luxury  and  laziness  and  living  on  other  people's  labour.' 

^  You  read  about  the  luxury  and  laziness  in  your  papers,  my 
brother,'  said  Claude.  He  had  been  standing  in  the  window 
looking  on  without  remark.  *  Always  verify  your  fiwts,  Sam.  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  object  to  that  rule.  Ask  them  what  they 
have  learned.  You  will  find  that  their  record  of  work  is  as  good, 
perhaps,  as  your  own.' 

■'  *  Yes,  I  know :  learning  to  play  music  and  to  read  French  and 
paint  and  make  pretty  things  and  to  dress  up  fine.  Well,  I  don't 
say  it  is  your  faults.  You  can't  help  it.  I  hear  you've  been  to  see 
my  mother  and  you've  set  her  back  up ;  and  you've  seen  Joe,  and 
he  wants  to  know  what  it  means,  and  what  you're  going  to  do — 
whichever  of  you  it  is — for  a  living  when  her  ladyship  is  tired  of 
you.  And  you've  seen  Melenda,  and  she  flew  out,  being  driven 
most  out  of  her  wits  by  hard  work  and  being  always  hungry.  And 
now  you've  seen  me.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Violet.  This  young  lady  really  could  convey  more 
meaning  in  a  single  word  than  others  can  in  fifty.    ^  Yes.' 

Claude's  eyes  brightened  and  Valentine  looked  anxious.  But 
Sam  observed  nothing.    Half  tones  were  in  fact  lost  upon  him* 
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*  Yes,  now  you've  seen  me.  All  the  rest  of  them  are  prond  of 
me,  and  I'm  proud  of  myself.* 

*  I  daxe  say,*  said  Valentine,  because  Violet  smiled,  which  migbt 
be  considered  an  aggressive  movement.  *  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
proud  of  you  as  we  are  of  Claude  when  we  know  you.* 

*  Of  Claude  ?  *  Sam  snorted,  and  drew  his  feet  under  his  chair. 
*  As  proud  as  you  are  of  Claude  ?  Why,  do  you  know  what  I  am  ? ' 
He  swelled  out  his  chest  and  squared  his  elbows.  *  Do  you  know 
what  I  am  ?  I'm  the  blaster  of  a  Board  School.  Do  you  know 
what  that  means  ? ' 

*  Sam  has  every  reason  to  be  proud,'  said  Claude.  *  When  he 
was  only  a  boy  he  resolved  on  making  himself  a  master  m  a 
school,  and  he  has  done  it.  He  taught  himself  mostly ;  I  have 
been  taught.' 

Sam  then  proceeded  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  his  own  progress, 
showing  how  he  had  scaled  Alps,  levelled  great  rocks,  ctosseA 
mighty  floods,  in  his  single-handed  struggle.  The  story  lost 
nothing  by  being  told  by  the  hero.  Few  stories  do,  which  you 
may  prove  by  referring  to  the  pages  of  any  contemporary  bio- 
graphy. *  And  for  the  future,'  he  concluded,  *  remember  that  you 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  Schoolmaster.  The  working  men  are 
the  masters  of  the  country,  and  we  are  the  masters  of  the  working 
men.  They  are  looking  to  us  already.  We  are  going  to  be  their 
leaders.' 

*  The  House  of  Commons,'  said  Claude,  *  will  shortly  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  elementary  schoolmasters.' 

*  As  soon  as  members  are  paid,'  Sam  replied,  *  there  will  be  a 
good  many.  And  the  more  the  better.  The  time  has  come  when 
you  must  have  men  in  the  House  who  know  something — ^not 
Latin  and  G-reek,  mind,  but  something  useful.  What  geography 
do  they  know,  now  ?  Nothing  at  all.  With  English  possessions 
and  colonies  all  over  the  world,  the  members  know  nothing  of 
geography.  There  isn't  a  Sixth  Standard  boy  who  wouldn't  be 
ashamed  of  the  way  they  talk  and  the  blunders  they  make. 
What  do  they  know  about  trade  and  manufactures  ?  Nothing. 
What  do  they  know  about  the  working  man?  Nothing.  As 
for  us,  we  do  know  him.' 

*  Do  you  influence  him  much  ? '  asked  Violet,  innocently,  so 
that  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  made  Valentine  look  alarmed. 

*  Not  so  much  as  we  would.  They  won't  let  us  teach  him  the 
truth  at  school.  The  Code  won't  let  us — they  know  veiy  well 
why.     We've  got  to  waste  the  time  teaching  him  things  that  will 
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never  be  any  use  to  him,  such  as  spelling.  What's  the  good  of 
spelling  to  a  man  who  never  writes  ?  And  if  you  do  write,  what's 
the  odds  to  a  working  man  whether  he  spells  right  or  wrong  ? 
But  we  must  not  teach  the  rights  of  humanity.  We  mustn't  tell 
the  boys  anything  about  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  examine 
for  a  grant  in  the  Bights  of  Man,  wouldn't  it  ?  and  dangerous 
for  some  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  But  we  know  what  the 
working  men  want  and  what  they  mean  to  have.' 

*  Tell  us  what  do  they  mean  to  have,'  said  Valentine. 

<  What's  the  use  ? '  It  was  curious  to  mark  how  Sam's  rugged 
face  leaped  suddenly  into  rage  and  even  ferocity,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly dropped  into  gentleness.  He  was  quite  gentle  now,  as  he 
answered,  looking  with  a  sort  of  pity  upon  a  creature  so  beautiful, 
so  dainty,  and  so  unfit  for  the  stem  realities  of  life. 

*  What's  the  use  ? '  he  said.  *  You  are  a  young  lady  now  and 
you  belong  to  our  enemies.  What's  the  use  of  firightening  you  ? 
Cro  home  and  enjoy  yourself  and  eat  and  drink.' 

'  But  tell  us,'  she  persisted. 

*  I  think  we  had  better  go  home — and  eat  and  drink,'  said  Violet. 
^  Sam  thinks  his  own  opinions  are  those  of  all  the  working 

men,'  said  Claude.  ^  It  is  not  unusual  when  people  think  strongly. 
Tell  them  your  opinions,  Sam.' 

*  They  are  not  my  opinions  only,'  said  Sam ;  *  don't  think  it. 
Well,  if  you  ain't  afraid,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  exactly  what 
we  mean  to  do— I  and  my  friends — ^with  you  and  your  friends. 
You  don't  know  and  you  don't  suspect:  it's  just  the  same  igno- 
rance that  was  in  France  before  the  Eevolution.  One  or  two 
suspected  what  was  coming,  but  most  thought  everything  was 
going  on  for  ever  just  the  same.  Very  well.  Don't  you  girls 
go  away  and  say  afterwards  that  you  were  left  in  ignorance.  60 
home  and  tell  your  friends  that  the  working  men  of  this  country 
are  going  to  have  a  Bepublic  at  last;  not  what  your  friends 
think  and  call  a  Eepublic,  but  the  real  thing.  In  a  real  Be- 
public every  man  must  be  equal,  so  we  shall  of  course  abolish  the 
Lords  and  all  titles  and  privileged  classes.  As  for  the  land,  it 
belongs  to  th6  people ;  so  we  shall  take  the  land  and  it  shall  be 
cultivated  for  the  nation.  And  if  anybody  wants  to  be  a  priest, 
he  may  if  he  likes,  after  his  day's  work ;  for  of  course  we  shall 
disestablish  the  Church  and  take  over  Church  property  of  all 
the  churches  for  the  good  of  the  State.  There  shall  be  in  our 
Eepublic  no  laay  parsons  and  ministers  living  on  the  people; 
and  there  shall  be  no  lawyers,  because  there  will  be  free  justice. 
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and   every  man  may  have  his  ease    heard  for  nothing    by    a 
jury,  and  juries  will  sit  every  day  if  they  are  wanted.      There 
will  be  DO  masters,  employers,  or  capitalists,  but  equal   wages 
for  all  and  the  same  hours  of  work,  with  extra  rations  for  those 
who  have  got  children  to  support.    There  will  be  free  education ; 
there  will  be  no  idlers ;  everybody  will  be  a  working  man.      We 
shall  take  over  all  the  railways,  abolish  the  National  Debt  and  the 
local  debts.    There  will  be  no  tradesmen,  because  the  State — that 
is,  the  People — will  keep  the  stores  and  distribute  food  and  cloth- 
ing.   There  will  be  no  rates  or  taxes,  because  there  will  be  no 
money,  and  labour  will  be  the  only  coin,  and  everybody  will  pay 
his  share  by  his  own  labour.     There  will  be  annual  parliaments 
sitting  every  day  all  the  year  round,  and  nobody  allowed  to  speak 
for  more  than  five  minutes.     There  will  be,  of  course,  manhood 
suffrage.' 

*  Will  women  vote  ? '  asked  Violet. 

*  Certainly  not,'  iSam  replied,  with  decision.  *  Women  can't 
govern.  Besides,  they  can't  be  trusted  to  work  for  the  public 
good :  they  would  want  private  property  restored,  and  they'd  set 
up  a  church  and  try  to  fix  things  so  that  their  own  sons  should 
have  nothing  to  do.    Women  haven't  got  any  sense  of  justice.' 

*  Delightful,'  said  Violet.  *  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  called  upon 
to  assist  in  governing.' 

*  Pray  go  on,'  said  Valentine. 

*  There  will  be  plenty  for  all  and  no  luxury.  There  will  be  no 
saving  money,  because  there  will  be  no  money  to*  save,  and  every- 
body will  have  to  work,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  until  he  is 
sixty,  and  then  he  will  be  maintained  by  the  State.  All  buying 
and  selling  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  great  houses 
will  be  turned  into  museums ;  the  private  parks  will  be  either 
cultivated  or  turned  into  public  gardens.  Now,  do  you  begin 
to  understand  ? ' 

*  I  think  I  do,'  said  Valentine.  *  When  is  all  this  to  be  begun  ? ' 
*I  don't  know.    Perhaps  in  a  year  or  two — perhaps  in  ten 

years.  We  are  educating  the  people.  We  shall  try  to  keep  back 
those  who  want  to  act  at  once  until  everybody  has  been  taught 
our  principles.' 

^  Sam  is  a  Socialist,'  Claude  explained.  *  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  that  before  you  came.' 

*  Why,  listen  to  this.'  Sam  was  thoroughly  roused  by  this 
time.  ^  Here  are  facts  for  you.  Claude  can't  deny  this.'  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  stood  over  Valentine  with  flaming  eyes, 
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breathing  like  a  bull,  and  hammeriDg  his  facts  into  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  with  the  most  determined  forefinger  ever  seen. 

*  Look  at  this.     .     .     .'    Here  followed  an  avalanche  of  factp. 

*  What,  I  say,  have  the  capitalist  and  the  landlord  done  that  they 
should  get  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  working  man's  harvest  ?  When 
our  men  are  in  they  will  get  the  whole  for  themselves.  Talk  of 
compensation !  Do  you  compensate  a  pickpocket  when  you  take 
the  purse  out  of  his  hands  ?  Vested  rights  ?  Bights  of  robbery. 
We  shall  take  all — land,  houses,  wealth,  and  all — and  we  shall 
give  them  to  the  People,  to  whom  they  belong.' 

By  this  time  the  indignation  of  the  prophet  had  touched  his 
lips  with  fire,  and  he  went  on  to  arraign  the  class  of  those  who 
have  great  possessions  with  extraordinary  vehemence  and  passion, 
and  prophesied  their  overthrow,  like  another  Ezekiel.  Violet  looked 
on  and  wondered,  thinking  how  very  much  he  resembled  Melenda. 
Valentine  looked  on  and  wondered,  because  up  to  that  time  she 
had  only  heard  vaguely  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  wealthy 
class,  and  because  she  could  not  understand  at  all  how  they  were 
so  wicked,  or  why  they  were  going  to  be  so  dreadfully  punished, 
or  what  this  new  world  of  the  Socialist  would  be  like.  She  was 
reassured  by  the  attitude  of  Claude,  who  still  stood  at  the  window 
gravely  listening,  but  without  the  least  assent  in  his  face  or 
emotion  in  his  grave  eyes. 

^  And  now  you  know,'  Sam  concluded,  ^  something  of  what  is 
coming,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  everywhere.  Oh  !  yes  :  in 
the  United  States,  which  they  pretend  to  be  a  land  of  freedom, 
and  it's  a  worse  country  for  the  working  man  than  this,  even. 
Perhaps  it  will  come  there  first ;  and  in  France,  which  they  pre- 
tend to  be  a  Bepublic — a  fine  Bepublic  ! — ^and  in  Germany  and 
Bussia,  where  they  don't  pretend  to  anything  but  despotism, 
kept  up  with  millions  of  bayonets  for  the  luxury  of  the  privileged 
class.  Then  there  shall  be  no  more  riches  and  no  more  poverty, 
no  more  rich  and  no  more  poor,  no  more  luxury  and  no  more 
starvation.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  come  over  to  us  at  once.' 
He  seized  Valentine's  hand  and  held  it  tightly.  *  Come  out  of  it, 
I  say,  before  the  house  falls  down  about  yomr  ears.  Some  declare 
that  it  is  going  to  be  a  bloodless  revolution,  but  I  know  better. 
There  is  too  much  to  lose — money  and  rank  and  state  and  the 
easy  life.  Oh !  yes — the  easy  life.  They  won't  give  these  things 
up  without  a  fight ;  they  will  fight  to  the  death  to  defend  their 
possessions.  They  will  have  all  the  shopkeepers  and  the  mer- 
chants and  the  professional  people  on  their  side,  and  at  first  they 
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will  have  the  soldiers.  It  will  be  the  working  man  against  the 
world.  It  will  be  a  great  and  terrible  struggle.  There  can  be 
no  Revolution — it  isn't  in  the  nature  of  things — ^without  fighting 
and  rivers  of  blood.  Come  over  to  us,  you  two.  I  don't  care 
which  of  you  is  my  sister ;  you  may  both  call  yourselves  Polly 
if  you  like,  and  I'll  stand  by  you  both.  But  leave  Claude  and 
leave  your  friends  and  come  over  to  us.* 

*  How  shall  we  live  if  we  do  ? '  asked  Valentine. 

*  We  will  find  something  for  you.  Not  button-holes  to  sew, 
like  Melenda's  work,  but  something  that  a  decent  girl  can  do. 
You've  been  educated,  I  suppose,  in  your  finicking  way.  You 
know  something  besides  looking  pretty  and  putting  on  fine  clothe?. 
Perhaps  it's  not  too  late  for  Board  School  teaching  if  you're  clever 
enough.  You  are  the  one  for  school  work ' — ^he  indicated  Valen- 
tine; ^you  wouldn't  be  afraid,  and  you  are  strong.  As  for 
you • 

« What  could  I  do  ? '  asked  Violet. 

•I  don't  know.  You  don't  look  fit  for  much.  Well,  every 
girl  can  sew  if  you  come  to  the  worst.  But  there ;  you've  heard 
what  is  coming — the  greatest  Eevolution  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  the  People  to  the  front  with  a  rush.  When  that  rush 
begins ' 

*  A  good  many  will  be  carried  off  their  legs,'  said  Claude. 

Sam  made  no  reply.  He  had  worked  himself  up  to  the  red- 
hot  pitch  aod  was  now  cooling  down.  He  was  a  little  ashamed 
too,  because  Claude  remained  unmoved.  As  for  the  girls,  he  had 
certainly  succeeded  in  animating  one  with  his  dream  of  the  people, 
and  frightening  the  other  by  his  vehemence.  But  he  cared 
nothing  for  that — anybody  can  work  upon  the  emotions  of  women. 
But  Claude,  who  ought  to  have  argued  with  him  or  confessed 
himself  conquered,  listened  without  the  least  sign  of  being  moved. 
Yet  he  listened  with  attention,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  it  all  a 
dozen  times  before'  He  could  not  complain  that  he  had  not  heard 
the  Socialist's  arguments. 

Sam  went  away.  The  courts  of  the  Temple  were  deserted. 
He  thought  of  the  coming.  Millennium,  when  there  should  be  no 
lawyers  at  all,  but  Justice  should  be  free.  As  these  courts  were 
on  that  Sunday  morning,  so  should  they  be  every  morning,  in  the 
glorious  future  of  the  Socialist,  empty  and  untrodden,  except 
by  the  feet  of  the  children  playing  in  their  gardens.  No  more 
lawyers !  He  had  no  personal  experience  of  lawyers,  but  yet  his 
heart  glowed  within  him  at  the  prospect  of  their  suppression.    He 
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passed  under  the  cloisters  beside  the  old  church.  Through  the 
open  doors  he  heard  the  rolling  of  the  organ  and  the  sweet  pure 
voice  of  a  boy  who  was  singing  a  solo  part  in  an  anthem  of  prayer 
and  praise.  The  very  sweetness  of  the  music  irritated  him,  but 
he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  religion  would  shortly 
be  entirely  abolished,  and  that  the  sensitive  ears  of  such  thinkers 
as  himself  should  no  longer  be  annoyed  with  the  singing  of  hymns. 
The  Templars'  church  would  be  as  empty  and  as  deserted  as  the 
chambers  and  courts  without.  He  passed  into  Fleet  Street.  All 
the  shops  were  closed.  Why,  so  it  should  be  every  momiiig  and 
all  the  year  round  as  soon  as  his  friends  were  in  power.  Not  a 
single  shop  should  be  left.  N6  more  trade,  no  more  masters,  no 
more  buying  and  selling  for  profit.  So,  well  satisfied  with  the 
prospect,  Sam  went  his  way. 

In  the  evening  there  was  to  be  a  great  social  gathering  of  a 
certain  branch  of  the  Democratic  Federation  Union,  at  which 
some  of  the  members  were  going  to  perform  a  play,  and  others 
were  to  sing  and  recite,  and  he  himself  was  to  address  the  meeting. 
It  was  going  to  be  an  occasion  of  some  importance,  and  Sam  was 
only  sorry  that  he  had  not  invited  the  two  girls  to  be  present. 
The  evening  would  have  opened  their  eyes.  And  though  Sam 
professed  to  despise  women,  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  hamper  him- 
self by  marriage,  he  did  very  well  understand  that  the  adhesion 
of  two  such  pretty  and  well-dressed  girls  to  the  Cause,  which  is  at 
present  sadly  to  seek  in  the  matter  of  young  ladies,  would  greatly 
stimulate  waverers  and  bring  enthusiasm  into  the  ranks.  There 
is  no  leader  in  the  world  like  a  girl,  if  one  can  be  found  capable 
and  courageous ;  but  such  a  girl  is  rare. 

*  You  have  heard  Sam's  creed,'  said  Claude ;  *  he  believes  it, 
every  word.' 

*  After  all,'  said  Violet,  *  I  can  sew.    Girls  can  do  so  much.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Valentine,  *  can  teach  after  my  finicking  educa- 
tion.   But,  Claude,  a  world  with  no  poverty  and  no  sufiering ' 

*  Come,'  said  Violet,  *  you  must  not  even  talk  of  it,  Val  dear, 
or  we  shall  have  you  going  over  to  the  Socialists.  Let  us  remain 
with  our  natural  enemies,  and  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  before  we  are  drowned  in  Sam's  rivers  of  blood.  Claude, 
you  will  come  to  luncheon  with  us,  won't  you  ? '  She  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  which  expressed  some  hidden  emotion.  <  We  have  now 
seen  Sam.  He  lives  a  long  way  o£r,  does  he  not  ?  We  shall  see 
him  again,  perhaps,  when  he  is  President  of  the  Socialist  fiepublic 
and  chopping  off  everybody's  head  with  tremendous  energy.' 

{To  be  continued,) 
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I  HAD  a  friend,  who  has  gone  where  many  friends  have  had  to 
go  too,  James  Thomas  Fields,  the  bright  and  genial  editor 
and  author  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  who  in  a  charming  little  essay 
makes  mention  of  a  certain  Chinese  poet  and  philosopher,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Oo  Long,  and  who  put  on  record  the  assertion 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  every  man,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  back 
again  to  his  own  tea-cup.  Then  Mr.  Fields,  having  so  got  back, 
expresses  his  feelings.  He  had  recently  been  in  mid-ocean :  be 
was  now  mid  tea-cups.  And  he  found  it  a  great  and  a  pleasant 
change. 

Like  that  kindly  writer,  I  have  come  back :  after  certain  days' 
absence  amid  scenes  very  strauge  to  a  quiet  and  untravelled  soul. 
For  the  rolling  country,  once  untrodden  moorland,  spread  all  the 
day  under  a  thick  pall  of  smoke ;  and  after  dark  the  whole 
region  poured  forth  lurid  and  awful  flames.  The  shrill  rail- 
way-whistle and  the  heavy  rumble  of  wheels  never  ceased  at 
all.  There,  one  felt  a  different  person :  all  life  seemed  strange : 
and  if  one  had  been  kept  there,  all  the  life  here  would  have 
vanished.  But  now  I  am  back  amid  the  old  familiar  faces.  You 
know,  friendly  reader,  how  vividly  you  recognise  them :  how  you 
cannot  feel  you  have  ever  been  away  from  them.  Mid-ocean,  or 
the  Black  Country,  has  turned  indistinct,  unrealisable,  has  vanished 
like  a  dream.  Yet  you  know,  too,  that  if  you  had  stayed  away 
from  them,  you  never  would  have  recalled  a  hundred  things  you 
recognise.  You  know  them,  ever  so  well,  when  they  have  pre- 
sented themselves  before  you.  But,  if  they  had  never  done  so, 
they  would  have  been  gone  from  you  for  evermore. 

You  are  also  aware  that  amid  certain  outward  surroundings,  a 
peculiar  fashion  of  thinking  and  feeling  possesses  you,  which  is 
unknown  elsewhere. 

I  wonder  whether,  when  I  finally  go,  I  shall  remember  this 
room  in  which  I  write  :  all  the  things  which  through  these  many 
years  have  kept  their  places  upon  this  table:  and  the  face  of 
such  a  page  as  this,  gradually  darkening.     I   should  recognise 
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them,  if  I  came  back :  they  are  like  part  of  one's  self.    But  will 
they  be  remembered,  elsewhere? 

But  this  is  a  line  of  thought  which  must  not  be  encouraged : 
let  us  look  elsewhere.  Yet  I  fancy  Miss  Rossetti  has  touched  a 
chord  familiar  to  many,  in  her  well-known  Hajply  I  may  remember  j 
And  haply  may  forget. 

You  would  not  believe  how  little  some  people  have  to  live 
upon,  and  manage  to  live  upon. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  small  income  in  money,  or  the  plain 
living  which  may  go  with  high  thinking :  very  simple  and  homely 
things  being  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  way  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  of  environment.  I  speak  of  thp  sustenance  of  spiritual 
capacities,  tastes  and  longings :  of  the  nourishment  of  the  strange 
life  within  of  which  nobody  but  one's  self  has  at  certain  stages  of 
life  the  smallest  suspicion  that  it  exists;  yet  which  keeps  us 
going  forward,  keeps  us  from  breaking  down. 

I  knew  a  man  who  from  earliest  youth  had  a  love  for  Gothic 
art  which  was  as  unaccountable  as  it  was  intense.     He  lived 
among  those  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  such 
matters,  and  in  a  region  where  Gothic  art  could  not  be  seen  ;  if 
ever  there  had  been  any,  it  had  been  blotted  out  ages  before. 
He  told  me  that  for  years  all  he  had  to  live  upon  as  concerning 
this  inner  life,  was  one  little  bit  of  carved  black  oak :  it  was  an 
inkstand.     It  was  the  solitary  thing  in  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  in  which  he  could  feel  the  smallest  interest.     In  after  years, 
moreover,  he  came  to  know  that  as  a  piece  of  work  it  was  very 
bad.    Yet  it  was  pathetic  to  hear  him  tell  how  as  a  boy  he  used 
to  sit  and  look  at  it :  and  it  brought  up  the  tabernacle-work  of 
Winchester  Cathedral :  the  oaken  gloom  and  glory  were  clearly 
present,  a  little  paler  than  the  fact.     The  days  came  in  which  he 
might  have  been  satiated  with  mediaeval  art,  had  satiety  been 
possible  for  him.     But  he  lived  upon  that  vulgar  bit  of  inferior 
carving,  when  surrounded  by  those  who  had  they  known  how  he 
was  making  believe  within  himself  would  have  esteemed  him  as  a 
bom  idiot.     Of  course  he  never  told  them.    And  had  he  not  felt 
extremely  assured  of  sympathy,  he  would  not  have  told  me. 

He  told  me,  too,  how  when  he  went  to  church  (it  was  in 
Scotland)  each  Sunday  morning  to  a  hideous  fiat-roofed  meet- 
ing-house (it  was  esteeoied  a  very  fine  church  by  many  who 
worshipped  in  it),  he  pictured  to  himself  all  the  way  a  fair 
side- aisle,  vaulted  in  stone :  and  in  fancy  took  his  place  on  an 
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oak  bench  with  a  great  poppy-head  while  to  outward  view  seated 
in  a  vile  pew  under  a  vile  *  gallery.'  The  groined  ribs  were  quite 
apparent  overhead ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  vista  through  cltistered 
shafts  the  Northern  sunset  at  its  most  glorious  appeared  to 
look  through  the  tracery  of  a  tall  window.  All  this  came  r^u- 
larly  as  the  Sunday  came  round :  and  upon  this  he  lived  through 
those  bare  and  savourless  years.  There  can  be  no  question  what 
is  the  most  dismal  service  ever  devised  by  man.  Neither  can  theiv  be 
any  question  where  the  most  shameful  structures  have  been  thought 
good  enough  for  Christian  praise  and  prayer.  I  have  been  where 
praise  and  prayer  were  every  whit  as  horrible  as  the  building. 

That  youth  was  well  aware  that  he  could  find  n'o  sympathy 
from  those  around  him  :  unless  from  the  rare  mortal  who  hardly 
dared  express  in  a  whisper  the  extremity  of  his  moral  mutiny. 
They  were  terrible  days  North  of  the  Tweed,  not  so  many  years 
since,  for  any  man  who  had  any  knowledge  of  church  architec- 
ture, church  music,  or  hymnology.     Once  it  happened  to  the 
writer  to  go  into  a  church   in  Edinburgh.      It  was  an   oval 
chamber,  with  a  flat  ceiling,  with  galleries  on  three  sides  and  a 
pulpit  on  the  fourth  :  the  raw  daylight  coming  in  from  house- 
windows  all  round,  untempered  by  any  influence  save  that  of 
cotton  blinds.      Font  or  communion-table  was  not  at  all.      Of 
course,  the  place  was  simply  distressing  to  any  soul  who  knew 
what-like  a  church  might  and  ought  to  be.     Coming  out,  by  a 
strong  stretch  of  conscience  I  said  to  the   incumbent  of  that 
dreadful  building,  that  it  was  a  nice  church.     This  was  needful 
in  those  days :  as  also  when  present  at  a  sermon  impossible  to 
listen  to,  to  thank  the  preacher  and  say  it  was  very  interesting. 
The  good  man  looked  on  the   writer  with  indignation :   and, 
speaking  from  the  depth  of  ignorant  self-satisfaction,  replied,  It 
is  the  finest  church  in  this  toivny  or  in  any  town.    It  was  a 
serious  thing,  let  me  say,  in  Scotland  thirty  years  since,  for  a 
youth  in  the  Kirk  to  know  more  than  his  seniors ;  or  to  have  a 
taste  in  a  modest  degree  cultivated  in  the  matter  of  church  art 
and  church  ritual.    They  would  try  their  utmost  to  put  a  spoke 
in  your  wheel.     Happily,  their  power  by  that  time  was  grow- 
ing extremely  small.      And  when  they  were  removed  from  their 
spheres  of  uselessness,  their   successors   were  pretty  frequently 
just  the  men  whom  they  would  have  poisoned  if  they  durst.    All 
the  same,  no  more  extraordinary  irony  ever  directed  the  course  of 
preferment  in  Northern  latitudes,  than  that  which  named  the 
three  last  who  in  succession  have  held  the  see  of  Exeter. 
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I  have  a  friend  who  in  those  days  became  incumbent  of  a 
pretty  country  parish.  In  that  fair  region,  not  unrenowned  in 
story,  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  the  buildings  which  man  has 
erected  are  incredibly  vile.  You  had  to  make  much  of  a  little 
thing,  if  the  love  of  art  were  to  survive  in  you  at  all,  in  that  age 
and  that  country-side.  In  that  young  parson's  parish,  which  was 
a  large  one,  there  was  one  flying  buttress.  It  was  a  very  homely 
one,  wonderfully  homely,  and  it  had  been  set  up  on  purely  utili- 
tarian considerations.  But  yet  it  was  a  hortJajide  flying  buttress. 
What  that  was  in  that  young  parson's  life,  none  ever  knew  but 
himself  and  one  sympathising  friend  of  like  tastes.  Oftentimes 
did  these  two,  on  a  warm  July  day  when  the  air  was  sweet  beyond 
words  with  the  blowing  clover,  sit  down  together  upon  the  grass, 
and  gaze  their  fill  upon  that  buttress.  When  there  is  but  the 
one  in  many  surrounding  miles,  the  youthful  enthusiast  who 
loves  alike  his  Pugin,  his  Buskin,  his  Gilbert  Scott,  his  Street, 
his  Butterfield,  his  Beckett  Denison  (you  remember  the  man  in 
the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '  who  said  of  the  newspapers  They  hate 
each  other  but  I  love  them  ciU\  can  get  infinite  enjoyment  out 
of  one  small  survival  of  real  and  good  art :  out  of  one  flying  but- 
tress without  a  cusp,  or  a  chisel-mark  of  ornamentation.  There 
are  those  glowing  Goths  who  if  offered  the  Deanery  of  Salisbury 
or  Wells  (never  be  they  vacated  by  their  present  incumbents 
unless  to  step  up  higher),  would  be  disposed  to  say  No :  it  is  too 
much.  Too  much  for  poor  humanity.  That  church  is  overwhelm- 
ing. I  could  not  abide  under  its  shadow  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  Who  could  worthily  study  it?  Who  could  say  he  had 
mastered  it  ?  Something  beyond  comparison  less  would  suffice  for 
me.  Think  of  a  man  whose  artistic  nature  had  lived  for  years  on 
one  flying  buttress,  being  put  in  charge  of  Durham,  or  Lincoln, 
or  Ely,  or  Lichfield,  or  Canterbury  I 

Things  are  better  in  the  North,  a  good  deal  better.  But  even 
yet  you  are  made  to  feel  that  the  personnel  of  the  Scotch  Kirk 
is  fax  superior  to  the  architecture.  You  find  a  wretched  bam, 
and  a  cultivated  and  attractive  preacher  in  it.  You  had  the 
hideous  and  soul-debasing  Barony  Church  of  Glasgow,  and  within 
it  you  nught  listen  to  that  true  genius  Norman  Macleod. 
Guthrie,  as  true  a  genius,  was  never  much  better  housed.  The 
most  eloquent  orator  of  the  working  clergy  of  the  North  at  this 
date  ministers  in  a  church  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  very 
ugliest  in  the  world.  Outside  of  critici87)iy  I  donH  eay  beneath  it^ 
was  the  verdict  of  a  most  eminent  Anglican  Bishop. upon  the 
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church  in  which  he  had  h^ard  a  Scotch  friend.     Bo  not  smile, 
Aoglican  reader,  as  at  a  Scotch  provincialism  of  speech ;  you  may 
remember  that  Audivi  Theophrastum  is  good  classical   Latin. 
In  England,  then  and  now,  it  is  just  the  other  way:  the  buildings 
in  places  innumerable  are  much  better  than  the  men.     Yon  have 
a  beautiful  church,  and  of  course  the  prayers  are  unimprovable 
(though  even  they  may  be  spoiled  by  an  oratorical  reader) :   but 
when  the  sermon  comes  you  have  a  weak  creature  feebly  giving 
forth  twaddle:  you  have  painfully  to  listen  to  material   which 
could  interest  or  influence  no  human  soul.     There  may  be  worse. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  somewhere  in  the  Highlands  to  hear  a  semi- 
idiot  literate  with  no  apparent  forehead  inform  his  congregation 
(thirteen  all  told)  that  they  belonged  to  the  only  Churdi  in  Scot- 
land.   Not  far  away  a  thousand  Christian  folk  (some  hundreds 
of  them  intellectually  miles  above  the  literate)  were  gathered  in 
the  parish  kirk.     Harder  still  for  such  as  the  literate  to  ignore, 
close  by  a  congregation   of  the  ancient  unreformed  rite   was 
gathered  at  Mass.    Yet  this  poor  creature  *  unchurched '  them  all. 
Nobody  in  the  region  was  angry.     They  minded  the  literate's 
teaching  just  as  much  as  the  braying  of  a  small  jack-ass.     On 
one  Sunday,  years  ago,  being  in  London,  I  went  to  church  three 
times.     I  should  have  gone  oftener  had  it  been  possible.     I  pre- 
served a  record  of  the  preachers  of  that  day.    Morning,  the 
Temple  Church :  Dr.  Vaughan :  of  course  extremely  good,  though 
I  have  read  sermons  of  his  which  were  much  better.    You  cannot 
find  even  a  first-rate  preacher  always  at  his  best.    Afternoon, 
Westminster  Abbey :  Dr.  Farrar.    I  will  confess  that  I  did  not 
much  like  his  florid  eloquence,  tricked  out  with  profuse  quota- 
tions  of  very  middUng  verse.     But  there  was  the  multitude 
listening  eagerly :  the  preacher  had  done  what  he  intended :  he 
had  fixed  the  attention  of  a  large  mixed  congregation:  and 
success  must  be  the  test  of  popular  oratory.    But  in  the  evening 
I  went  to  a  beautiful  church,  where  was  beautiful  music  (too 
elaborate)  and  a  crowd  of  people.     I  did  not  ask  the  preacher's 
name.    But  in  my  Eecord  I  noted  Preacher^  A  Faiwous  Person. 
It  was  the  sorrowful  truth. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  souls  which  have  been  starved  in  the 
respect  of  mediaeval  art,  or  which  have  maintained  a  flickering 
existence  by  the  aid  of  one  flying  buttress  or  the  like,  are  over- 
whelmed when  taken  where  Gothic  buildings  abound:  even  where 
they  abide  as  ruins.  To  such,  it  is  a  daily  astonishment  to  walk 
about  grey  St.  Andrews:  to  study  Elgin,  or  Pluscardine.    But 
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what  it  is  to  pervade  Oxford,  or  to  drink  in  the  aspect  of  Lincobi 
Minster,  words  cannot  tell. 

But  all  this  (though  the  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
it)  has  been  brought  to  the  writer's  mind  by  the  reflection,  which 
has  been  continually  present  with  him  for  many  days,  that  it  is 
Because  We  Forget  that  our  life  is  so  difierent  from  what  it  would 
be  if  we  remembered.     Likewise,  that  we  forget  so  much. 

I  do  not  mean  that,  growing  old,  we  forget  the  names  of  persons 
and  places:  though  that  is  true.  I  do  not  mean  that  when 
speaking  extempore  you  get  into  old  grooves  while  fancying  you 
are  pioneering  a  quite  new  track,  because  you  quite  forget  you 
have  said  all  this  (possibly  more  than  once  or  twice)  before : 
though  that  is  true.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  tell  the  same  story 
over  to  the  same  person :  though  that  is  so,  and  sympathy  warns 
you  never  to  say  to  any  mortal  that  he  has  told  you  this  many 
times.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  Past  of  our  life  in  those  little 
details  which  are  its  vital  essence  is  so  forgot :  would  be  recog- 
nisable but  is  never  recalled :  and  that  thus  so  much  is  taken 
from  the  richness  and  fulness  of  our  life;  and  so  much  too, 
doubtless,  from  its  tragedy  and  sorrow. 

It  is  because  we  forget  things  that  we  manage  to  live  at  all. 
We  get  over  our  trials  because  the  remembrance  of  them  has 
faded.  It  is  because  we  forget  things  that  we  are  so  placable  as 
we  are ;  that  we  forgive  offences.  A  revengeful  spirit,  I  fear,  is 
the  outcome  of  a  good  memory.  The  common  phrase  is  forgive 
and  fo^ jet :  it  ought  to  he  forget  and  forgive.  It  is  because  we 
forget  things  that  our  present  life  is  not  infinitely  fuller  and 
richer :  that  we  fail  to  carry  with  us  all  the  pleasant  acquisitions 
of  past  years.  The  old  time  comes  over  me,  said  the  hero  of  a 
forgotten  tragedy  :  wherefore  was  it  not  always  there  ?  In  times 
of  great  and  depressing  trouble  all  the  brightness  and  pleasant- 
ness disappear  from  our  past  life :  we  look  back,  and  we  can  see 
nothing  but  gloom  and  depression.  It  is  hard,  that  it  is  on  a 
bright  day  we  vividly  recall  bright  days  gone :  we  could  live 
without  the  recollection  then :  would  it  but  come  when  most 
needed ! 

If  we  vividly  and  habitually  remembered  early  privations,  dis- 
appointments, mortifications,  we  should  break  down  and  die. 
Even  the  cheerful  Bobert  Chambers,  in  the  full  sunshine  of 
prosperity  and  success,  told  me  he  could  not  bear  to  look  back  on 
the  sordid  cares  and  struggles  of  some  early  years.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  pleasant  occupation  remained  to  him  in  the 
VPL.  VII.   NO.  XLI.  I  I 
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writing  of  an  autobiography.  *  I  could  not  do  it :  it  would  be  too 
sad  a  story : '  such  was  his  reply.  Dickens  tells  U0  that  in  the  blaxe 
of  fame  and  fortune,  he  sobbed  like  a  child  when  he  visited  a 
frowsy  district  of  London,  associated  with  a  certain  dismal  por- 
tion of  his  boyhood :  he  was  the  neglected,  half-starved,  solitary 
child  again.  Of  course  I  do  not  forget  the  Foraan  et  kaec  olim 
Tneminisee  juvabiL  I  knew  a  terribly-overworked  student  who 
had  the  famous  line,  fairly  written,  always  displayed  on  his  table 
in  the  season  when  he  went  to  bed  at  2  a.m.,  and  rose  again  (it 
was  the  dismal  winter)  at  6.30  for  College  at  7.30.  The  line  is 
true  in  certain  moods  of  certain  minds.  But  it  is  true  only  of 
labour  and  hardship  which  did  not  include  humiliation.  It  is 
never  true  of  wrong-doing :  never  of  extreme  folly.  The  remem- 
brance of  past  foolishness  and  wrong-doing  is  never  other  than 
keen  pain. 

If  we  remembered  all  the  beauty  we  have  seen,  in  nature  and 
art :  all  the  pleasant  hours  we  have  known :  the  green  cloud  of 
great  beeches  in  July,  and  the  blaze  of  roses :  the  warm  fireside 
and  the  precious  volumes:  bright  faces,  kind  words,  cheering 
appreciation  of  work  done :  we  should  not  be  beaten  down  so 
easily  when  we  get  a  blow  on  the  head  or  even  on  the  heart :  we 
should  hold  up  better  under  the  present  trouble.  You  utterly 
forget,  just  when  it  would  be  priceless  to  remember  it,  how  cheer- 
ful you  felt  when  you  had  done  a  stiff  task  of  work  to  your  very 
best :  you  do  not  take  in  that  such  modest  elation  has  ever  been 
yours.  And  when  you  have  utterly  run  down,  and  are  over- 
whelmed with  the  sense  of  your  stupidity  and  failure,  you  have 
not  the  faintest  recollection  of  the  really  difficult  and  trying 
duties  you  have  got  through  not  without  credit.  It  appears 
to  me  at  this  moment  that  no  man  who  has  been  able  (been 
enabled)  on  occasions  without  number  to  stand  up  before  a 
thousand  (or  two  thousand)  fellow-creatures,  and  speaking  to 
them  extemporaneously  or  even  from  manuscript  to  get  them 
thoroughly  to  listen  to  him  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  ought  ever 
to  absolutely  lose  all  confidence  in  himself.  It  was  the  wise  and 
good  Sir  Arthur  Helps  who  once  showed  me  an  extremely  depre- 
ciatory review  of  himself.  Then,  with  a  sad  smile  on  the  beauti- 
ful face,  he  went  on.  But  when  I  remember  that  X  and  Y  like  my 
essay  8y  I  feel  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  be  such  a  blockhead 
as  thai  mxikes  me.  But  the  thing  which  takes-down  a  human 
being  who  has  lived  a  good  while,  is  not  the  unfavourable  review 
written  by  somebody  else:    it  is  the  condemnatory  judgment 
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passed  by  himself  upon  himself  and  his  poor  doings.  And  under 
that  blow,  it  is  impossible  to  remember  anything  that  cheers.  It 
was  Thomas  a  Kempis  who  declared  at  such  a  time  that  lie  could 
not  remember  lie  had  ever  done  any  good  at  all.  Cheery  remem- 
brances come  to  the  cheery,  who  do  not  need  them.  I  have  seen 
a  friend  sitting  in  a  chamber  which  contained  divers  conspicuous 
evidences  of  his  distinguished  eminence  and  success,  under  a 
gloom  in  which  all  these  things  were  not.  I  have  heard  it  said 
to  one  who  spoke  of  his  burdens  and  cares,  Why,  you  have  been  a 
tremendously  successful  man.  The  only  answer  was  a  desolate 
moan.  One  felt  the  gloomy  mortal  had  forgotten  many  things, 
from  his  University  days  onward.  But  in  that  mood,  it  was-  vain 
to  remind  him  of  them.  He  could  not  remember  them  as  they 
were  in  fact. 

Something  comes  to  you  of  a  sudden  which  brings  back  the 
past.  That  departed  life  revives :  the  old  faces  surround  you 
again.  It  may  make  you  very  happy,  or  very  wretched.  Life  may 
seem  a  warm  beautiful  thing,  or  a  bare  cold  savourless.  You  appear 
in  your  own  sight  people  who  have  done  your  part  in  life  fairly 
well.  Or  you  appear  in  your  own  sight  contemptible  idiots  who 
ought  in  mercy  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  and  put  out  of  the  way. 

Now  and  then  the  idiotic  things  you  have  said  and  done  since 
you  were  about  three  years  old,  a  few  of  them,  come  back  upon 
you  with  awful  vividness.  Coward-like,  they  attack  you  just  in 
the  days  when  you  are  least  able  to  bear  or  to  resist.  And  you 
wish  you  could  sink  into  the  earth,  or  fly  to  the  desert  and  appear 
no  more.  But  the  ancient  preacher  of  the  Border  once  said  to  his 
congregation :  *  My  friends,  I  wish  to  give  you  the  result  of  my 
long  experience.  We  all  have  our  ups  and  our  downs.  We  also  all 
have  our  downs  and  our  ups.'  And  one  has  known  those  who 
passed  with  a  provoking  rapidity  from  a  state  of  humiliation  to 
one  of  exaltation.  In  a  little,  some  pleasanter  remembrance 
came :  something  you  once  did  which  was  kindly  approved :  some 
encouraging  word  said  to  you  by  some  one  not  wholly  unable  to 
form  an  opinion  and  who  would  not  say  what  he  did  not  think, — 
as  for  example  Thomas  Carlyle :  and  you  vainly  thought  to  your- 
self that  others  have  got  on  better  in  life  who  in  fact  deserved 
no  more  than  you. 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  trouble  or  anxiety  is  its  power 
to  make  you  incapable  of  remembering  anything  in  your  own 
little  history,  which  is  not  dark.  In  whatever  you  read  even  you 
mark  nothing  but  what  is  painful. 

112 
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It  would  bind  many  people  more  together,  if  they  vividly 
remembered    all  they  have    come   through    in  company.       If 
husband  and  wife  be  as  they  should  be,  they  would  be  united 
far  beyond  the  union  of  wedlock  by  the  remembrance  of  many 
anxious  years:  perhaps  of  a  little  grave.    And  if  our  memory 
were  better,  we  should  be  more  hopeful  when  a  blow  falls :  ^p« 
ha/vt  come  through  worse  than  this.    We  should  be  more  grateful, 
too,  to  those  around  us :  I  wish  we  always  remembered  better 
what  the   servants  have  done    for  us.     One  has  known   kind 
services  which  nothing  could  pay  for,  quite  forgot.     I  fear  this 
tends  to  be  so  with  all  services.    One  has  witnessed  how,  when  a 
great  preacher's  health  broke  down,  all  the  Sundays  past  with 
their  eager  crowds,  their  smiles  and  tears,  were  quite  put  away 
from  recollection.     In  divers  vulgar  souls  the  present  thought 
was  simply  that  the  disabled  orator  was  a  present  burden  and 
annoyance.    ATiathema  aint ! 

You  have  been  for  long  on  terms  of  very  close  friendship  with 
some  man.  For  many  years  you  have  statedly  met,  and  in 
various  ways  helped  one  another.  You  fancy,  ignorantly,  that 
you  are  bound  together  for  ever :  for  as  long  as  you  are  both  here. 
It  is  not  always  so :  the  fact  is  a  sorrowful  one.  Gradually  you 
grow  tired  of  one  another.  You  come  to  be  worried  by  your 
friend's  little  faults.  You  are  estranged.  You  feel  it  is  better 
you  should  part  altogether.  All  this  is  because  you  have  forgot 
so  much. 

When  you  read  in  your  diary  the  record  of  an  interesting 
time,  you  feel  how  imperfectly  it  relates  things.  Even  to  your- 
self who  read  much  between  the  lines,  and  feel  the  old  atmo- 
sphere gather  round  you  as  you  read,  this  is  so.  But  you  are 
aware  that  to  an  outsider  the  diary  does  not  relate  the  fact  at 
all,  nor  anything  like  the  fact. 

I  suppose  this  is  regrettable.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  you 
plod  about  dully  content  in  the  latter  days  because  you  have 
mainly  forgot  the  high  hopes  with  which  you  started.  You  are 
quite  pleased  now  with  things  which  once  upon  a  time  you  would 
have  despised.  It  is  touching,  very  touching,  to  see  with  what 
things  very  clever  and  hard-working  men  are  content.  It  is 
saddest,  of  course,  in  the  latter  years.  You  do  not  mind  so  much 
about  the  youth,  sustained  by  his  flying  buttress.  For  the  good 
time  may  come  to  him  yet.  But  the  ageing  worker  has  got  all  he 
will  ever  get  here. 

Yes,  onthe  whole,  it  is  probably  better  that  we  remember  so 
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imperfectly.  For  the  vivid  remembrance  of  past  troubles :  of 
what  you  came  through,  in  work,  in  privation,  in  disappointment, 
in  starvation  of  all  spiritual  senses ;  would  break  you  down.  And 
the  little  ways  are  forgot :  incident,  with  its  unutterable  pathos. 
The  way  you  placed  your  candles  to  read  with  in  days  without 
gaslight :  the  way  you  turned  your  solitary  chair  to  your  fire : 
the  fashion  in  which  as  an  over-worked  student  you  arranged 
your  materials  for  writing:  these  little  things  which  make  the 
sum  of  one's  real  life,  the  habitude  of  being :  all  are  gone  out 
for  evermore.  And  like  Wordsworth's  day  which  has  been  left 
thirty  years  behind,  recalled  by  some  caprice  of  memory,  these 
things  will  touch  the  fount  of  tears. 

There  are  those  who  deride  and  contemn  other  people's  little 
ways.  I  hold  such  touching  and  sacred.  Who  was  it  that  judged 
a  man  a  fool  because  he  said  he  had  written  a  volume  with  one 
pen  ?  The  author  was  foolish,  indeed,  in  that  he  told  he  had 
done  so  to  the  wrong  man.  For  the  right  man  would  have  been 
drawn  to  him  by  the  simple  confidence. 

You  go  back  to  your  native  place,  for  long  rarely  seen.  The 
present  writer  has  beheld  the  home  of  his  boyhood  just  once  in 
thirty  years.  It  appeared  quite  difierent  from  other  places  :  and 
it  seemed  that  life  must  be  quite  different  there.  I  am  aware 
that  this  is  my  last  illusion.  But,  going  back,  you  remember  all 
the  houses,  and  the  people  who  were  in  them  long  ago ;  and  the 
odd  social  distinctions.  All  these  long-forgotten  things  rise  up 
again.  There  is  much  more  in  your  memory  than  you  fency. 
You  would  not  have  believed  that  under  the  pressure  of  the 
latter  years  you  were  still  latently  remembering  the  immemorial 
squabbles  of  a  departed  generation. 

Sometimes,  less  comes  back  than  you  looked  for.  You  go 
back  to  the  church  where  you  worshipped  for  years :  you  expect 
a  warm  fiood  of  remembrances  to  come  over  you.  In  fact  it  does 
not.  You  go  back  to  the  house  where  you  were  bom.  Some- 
body says  to  the  stranger  there,  This  is  A:  he  knew  this  house 
long  ago :  he  would  like  to  see  it  You  go  into  the  room  which 
was  your  nursery,  or  your  father's  little  study,  or  where  at 
Christmas  time  the  household  met,  now  scattered  wide.  Simply, 
you  cannot  feel  that  the  place  is  the  same.  You  come  away, 
knowing  in  yourself  that  the  chambers  of  old  remembrance  are  no 
longer  in  this  world.  They  are  departed,  with  those  departed 
days.     It  is  a  dazed,  blank,  disappointed  feeling. 

And  yet,  infinity  of  little  kindnesses  to  your  little  boy,  each 
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quite  forgot,  or  one  in  a  thousand  remembered,  will  leave  with 
him  the  abiding  general  remembrance  of  a  kindly-nurtured  boy- 
hood, when  he  is  a  man  far  away.  You  will  never  miss  a  chance 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  such  a  remembrance.  It  will  vanquish 
the  estranging  years. 

The  writer  has  no  business  to  talk  of  himself  on  this  page. 
Yet,  in  a  line,  he  may  say  that  his  first  contribution  to  this 
magazine  (he  never  can  think  it  anything  but  the  same)  was 
published  in  February  1856.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  kindly 
and  pleasant  relation  of  thirty  years.  That  it  has  held  on  so  long 
may  be  taken  as  proof  that  to  the  writer  at  least  it  has  been  ever 
kindly  and  pleasant.  And  as  he  began  when  young,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  go  on  for  thirty  years  more. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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A  Country  Village  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

ABOUT  four  miles  from  Maidenhead  Station,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  there  lies  a  little  village,  so  retired  that 
even  a  traveller  on  the  road  hard  by  might  pass  it  unnoticed, 
unless  his  eye  caught  the  top  of  a  tapering  spire  just  rising  above 
the  large  forest  trees  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  But  for  that 
spire  he  would  certainly  suppose  that  no  parish  could  intervene 
between  the  two  Walthams — White  Waltham  on  the  east,  and 
Waltham  St.  Lawrence  on  the  west.  But  to  students  of  the 
history  of  England  during  the  period  of  the  later  Stuarts,  the 
name  of  Shottesbrook  ^  will  be  much  more  familiar  than  that  of 
its  neighbour  on  either  side.  For  Shottesbrook  has  much  his- 
torical interest  in  connection  with  that  exciting  time  when  men 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  who  should  hold  the  sceptre  of 
this  mighty  kingdom ;  when  wire-drawn  distinctions  were  made 
between  kings  de  jure  and  kings  de  facto ;  when  some  were 
Jacobites  and  some  were  Williamites  ;  some  supporters  of  a  king 
in  possession,  some  of  a  king  over  the  water ;  some  advocates  of 
a  divine,  hereditary  right,  others  of  a  Parliamentary  title.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realise  now  this  state  of  aflfairs ;  for,  whatever 
our  politics  may  be,  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon  one  point — 
that  the  throne  of  our  gracious  Queen  is  firmly  established,  and 
that  any  dispute  about  that  must  be  relegated  to  a  very  *  dim 
and  distant  future '  indeed.  The  little  village  of  Shottesbrook, 
with  its  population  of  hardly  more  than  a  hundred,  represents 
in  miniature  these  disputes.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  at 
Shottesbrook  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  king  over  the  water ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  the  case  in  most  country 
districts.  Only  it  was  of  no  use  to  quarrel  with  the  master  of 
twenty  legions,  so  men  sulkily  acquiesced  in  what  it  would  have 
been  fruitless  to  attempt  to  resist.  The  general  state  of  feeling 
was  wittily  summed  up  in  these  once-familiar  lines : 

*  In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  it  was  always  spelt  Shottesbrooke,  but  the  *  e '  is 
now  dropped. 
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God  bless  the  King,  our  holy  faith's  defender ; 
God  bless  the  King,  and  drive  out  the  Pretender. 
Which  the  Pretender  is,  and  which  the  King, 
Crod  bless  my  soul,  that's  quite  another  thing  1 

The  lines  were  written  a  few  years  later,  when  George  I.  was  on 
the  throne,  but  they  are  at  least  as  applicable  to  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  when  William  III.  was  reigning.    The  reason  why 
Shottesbrook  comes  prominently  forward  in  this  connection  is 
because  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  owner  of  all  the  land  was  a 
staunch  Jacobite,  and  a  kind  and  sumptuous  entertainer  of  all 
distressed  Jacobites  who  sought  the  shelter  of  his  ample    and 
hospitable  roof.    But  before  we  speak  of  the  inhabitants,  let  us 
east  a  glance  upon  the  place  itself,  which  is  obviously  but  little 
altered  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.    In  the  midst  of 
a  lovely  park,  full  of  noble  forest  trees.  He  the  church  and  Hall  of 
Shottesbrook.    There  is  no  village  worth  speaking  of ;  only  the 
gardener^s  house,  and  at  a  little  distance  the  Manor  farm.    What 
village  there  is  is  blended  with  Waltham.    The  Hall  is  a  fine 
Elizabethan  structure ;  the  church  belongs  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  cruciform — a  real  Greek  cross,  with  nave,  transepts, 
and  chancel  apparently  (I  did  not  measure  them)  of  the  same 
length.    The  singularly  graceful  spire,  140  feet  in  height  from 
the  ground,  is  in  the  centre.    The  body  of  the  church  is  built  of 
flint,  and  is  a  fine  piece  of  masonry.    The  structure  inside  is 
singularly  interesting — the  joy  of  architects  and  antiquaries.    It 
is  full  of  brasses  still  intact,  and  in  the  north  transept  is  a 
canopied  tomb  of  the  founder ;  or,  rather,  two  tombs,  one  of  the 
founder,  the  other  of  his  wife.    It  must  strike  the  stranger  as  a 
diflSculty  why  such  a  church  was  built  in  such  a  place.    The 
two   neighbouring  villages — White  Waltham  and  Waltham  St. 
Lawrence — have  each  its  church.    Why  build  this  church  in  the 
wilderness — or  rather  in  the  forest-garden,  for  it  is  anything  but 
a  wilderness,  except  in  point  of  solitude  ?    Let  us  hear  what  the 
*  Revelations  of  Peter  Brown ' — a  modem  book,  but  now  out  of 
print— have  to  tell  us  of  the  matter.    *  St.  John's  of  Shottes- 
brooke :  a  Berkshire  Legend,'  is  the  title,  and  it  begins : 

Shottesbrooke  Church  is  near  Shotteshrooke  Hall ; 
The  house  rather  great  and  the  church  rather  small. 

(The  church,  by  the  way,  is  only  small  comparatively ;  it  would 
certainly  hold  more  than  the  whole  population  of  Shottesbrook.) 
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Bat  a  gem  of  a  church  in  its  way,  all  the  while ; 

A  cathedral  in  miniature,  Gothic  in  style, 

With  choir  and  with  transept,  with  nave  and  with  aisle. 

(It  has  no  aisles,  by  the  way,) 

And  tower  and  steeple  built  in  the  diagonal — 
The  former  is  square,  and  the  latter  octagonal — 
And  tapering  and  graceful,  and  wondrously  tall, 
With  a  weathercock  perched  on  the  top  of  a  ball. 
This  church  of  the  Baptist  is  built  in  the  cruciform. 
And  I'm  free  to  confess  that,  if  I  were  to  choose  a  form 

For  my  own  delectation 

And  edification, 
Severe,  and  yet  graceful,  expanded,  not  loose  of  form. 
To  rear  up  a  church  to  some  saint,  I  would  use  a  form 

Just  the  same  in  its  style 

As  the  quaint  little  pile, 

With  its  calm,  holy  look. 

In  that  elm-sheltered  nook, 
The  church  of  the  Baptist,  Saint  John's,  Shottesbrooke. 

Then  the  legend  goes  on  to  show  how  *  Sir  William  de  Tnissell,  a 
worthy  old  knight/  the  lord  of  Shottesbrook  in  the  fourteenth 
centnry,  was  addicted  to  drinking ;  how  on  one  occasion  he  nearly 
drank  himself  into  his  grave ;  how  by  taking  *  water  drenches 
and  water  stupes,  water  gruel  and  water  soups,'  he  recovered,  to 
the  amazement  of  all ;  how  his  wife,  a  pious  lady,  so  '  troubled 
his  conscience  and  tortured  his  soul,'  that  on  his  recovery 

An  oath  he  sware 

To  his  lady  fair — 

'  By  the  cross  on  my  shield 

A  church  111  build  I 

And  therefore  the  deuce  a  form 

Is  so  fit  as  the  cruciform ; 

And  the  patron  saint  that  I  find  the"aptest 

Is  that  holiest  water-saint — John  the  Baptist.' 

Now  follows  the  saddest  part  of  the  story.  The  village  black- 
smith volunteered  to  place  the  vane  on  the  steeple  if  he  might 
drink  the  king's  health  in  a  pot  of  beer  when  he  reached  the  top. 
He  reached  the  top,  drank  his  beer,  lost  his  balance,  fell  down 
headlong,  and  died  uttering  the  exclamation  *  0,  0  ! ' : 

They  buried  the  smith  on  the  spot  where  he  fell, 
With  prayer  of  priest  and  toll  of  bell ; 
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Over  his  body  they  placed  a  stone, 

And  carved,  in  memory  of  his  moan, 

Upon  the  slab  two  lai^e  round  '  O's,' 

Which  the  bald-headed  sexton  shows 

To  any  stray  peripatetic  that's  willin 

To  look  at  the  church  and  to  give  him  a  shilling. 

They  pointed  out  the  slab  to  me,  but  I  must  honestly  confess 
that  I  could  not  trace  the  two  round  O's.      Sir  William  Tmasell 
has  clearly  been  libelled  in  this  legend.     Heame  took  a  transcript 
of  the  original  documents  respecting  the  church  and  college  (or 
religious  house)  of  Shottesbrook,  and  *  from  them/  he  says,  *  it 
plainly  appears  that  Sir  William  Trussell  himself  was  sole  founder, 
without  mention  of  his  wife,  as  joyntly  concerned,  he  beings  at 
that  time,  I  believe,  unmarried.^    There  had  also  been  a  chnrch, 
Uho'  far  less  decent  and  beautiful,'  long  before  Sir  William 
Trussell's  time ;  so  the  whole  story  of  the  *  water-saint '  and  Sir 
William's  drinking  bout  is  happily  apocryphal.      As  to  the  last 
part  of  the  legend,  Heame's  account  (which  on  such  a  point  is 
manifestly  to  be  trusted)  runs  thus:    'Tis  a  common   report 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  and  others  thereabouts 
that  'tis  the  very  stone  that  was  laid  over  the  Architect 8  [not 
the  smith's]  grave  that  built  the  church  and  spire  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  III.     They  say  (and  it  is  a  constant  Tradition) 
having  either  laid  the  last  stone  of  the  spire,  or  else  fixed  the 
Weathercock,  he  call'd  for  some  wine  or  ale  on  purpose  to  drink 
the  King's  health  ;  which  being  brought  to  him,  he  had  no  sooner 
drunk  it  but  he  accidentally  fell  down,  was  dash'd  in  pieces,  and 
afterwards  buried  under  the  spire  with  this  rough  stone  over  his 
grave.'    He  makes  no  mention  of  the  two  round  O's,  but  says : 
*'Tis  a  plain  free-stone,  without  any  Inscription,  or  the  least 
memorial  to  signify  to  Posterity  either  who  was  buried  under  it, 
or  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  the  person  over  whom  it  was 
plac'd.      In  those  times  they  were  not  so  forward  and  ready  to 
write  encomiums  upon  the  dead.    They  thought  Flattery  a  very 
great  crime  (as  without  doubt  it  is),  and  that  the  plainer  sepul- 
chral monuments  are  so  much  the  more  sincere  tokens  of  real 
sorrow  they  carry  with  them.' 

If  the  church  is  interesting,  so  is  the  churchyard.  There  is  a 
noble  old  yew-tree,  with  an  enormous  bole  on  the  north  side  of  the 
porch,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  church — that  is, 
upwards  of  five  hundred  years  old — and  under  this  yew-tree  the 
tomb  of  a  departed  rector,  Dr.  William  Vansittart  (the  family 
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name  of  the  present  owner  of  Shottesbrook),  who  is  described 
as  haying  been  incumbent  during  forty  years  (1807-1847)  of 
"White  Waltham  with  Shottesbrook :  *  The  faithful  pastor  of  an 
attached  flock.     In  his  parochial  ministration  s,  meek,  mild  and 
benevolent,  in  domestic  life  tender,  kind,  considerate ;  in  all  rela- 
tions, revered,  respected,  beloved.'    Epitaphs  are  not  to  be  trusted 
implicitly ;  but  I  believe  that  in  those  days,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  sleepiest  days  of  the  Church,  there  were  many 
good  clergy,  not  perhaps  so  active  as  in  our  own  busy  time,  but 
quietly   living   and  working    among  their  people,  and  much 
respected  by  them ;  and  let  us  charitably  hope  that  Dr.  Vansittart 
was  one  of  them. 

But  there  are  two  much  more  curious  epitaphs  on  two  earlier 
rectors,  now  aflSxed  to  the  west  wall  of  the  churchyard,  removed 
thither  from  the  church.  One  is  called  the  epitaph  of  the  sinner, 
the  other  the  epitaph  of  the  saint.  Both  are  in  excellent  Latin. 
Good  Latin  was  much  more  general  in  the  eighteenth  century 
than  it  is  now.  The  sinner's  epitaph  runs :  ^  Infra  depositum 
quicquid  mortale  fuit  Edmundi  Stephen,  Hujus  EcclesisB  im- 
meriti  pastoris,  qui  sui  gregisque  rationem  redditurus  hinc 
decessit  sexto  die  Januarii,  1722,  setat.  48.'  That  is:  *  Below  is 
laid  all  that  was  mortal  of  Edmund  Stephen,  the  unworthy  pastor 
of  this  church,  who  departed  hence  to  give  an  account  of  himself 
and  of  his  flock  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1722,  aged  48.'  The 
saint's  runs :  *  Samuel  Lindsey,  Hujus  Ecclesiae  per  aliquot  annos 
fidelis  rector,  obiit  anno  salutis  1745,  setatis  62.'  That  is: 
*  Samuel  Lindsey,  the  faithful  rector  of  this  church  for  several 
years,  died  in  the  year  of  Salvation,  1745,  of  his  age,  62.'  I  like 
the  sinner's  epitaph  best. 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  from  the  place  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Shottesbrook  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  who  claims  our  attention  is  Mr.  Francis  Cherry,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  resident  at  Shottesbrook  Hall.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  English  country  gentleman — a  thorough 
sportsman,  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  county,  but  not  a  mere 
Nimrod.  He  had  received  a  university  education,  having  been 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  all 
through  his  life  took  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  theology, 
general  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  politics.  He  was  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  drew  up  a  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which 
is  said  by  an  unimpeachable  authority  (Mr.  Dodwell)  to  have 
been  *  done  very  well,'  but  it  was  never  published.    He  was  a 
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virtuoso,  and  loved  to  collect  rare  manuscripts,  medals,  and  coins,  a 
taste  which  his  ample  fortune  allowed  him  to  indulge.     He  ^iras 
fond  of  having  learned  men  about  him,  and  this,  combined  with 
his   strong   sympathy  with  the  Jacobites,  was  the  reason  why 
Shottesbrook  is  a  name  which  has  emerged  from  obscurity,  for 
he  loved  to  fill  his  house  with  distressed  nonjurors,   who  conld 
not  conscientiously  take  the   oaths  of  allegiance  to  the    new 
sovereigns,  William  and  Mary,  especially  those  who  were  noted 
for  learning  and  piety.     For  Mr.  Cherry  was  a  pious  as  well  as  a 
learned  man,  strictly  honourable  and  high-minded.   That  probably 
is  the  reason  why  Shottesbrook,  though  a  nest  of  Jacobites,  was 
never  connected  with  any  of  the  plots,  real  or  imagioazy,  to 
restore  James  II.  or  his  son  to  the  throne.    There  is  a  tradition 
that  Mr.  Cherry  impaired  his  fortunes  by  his  extreme  hospitality 
to  the  nonjurors,  but  it  is  only  a  tradition.    Heame,  however, 
hints  something  of  the  sort,  and  more  than  hints  that  his  concern 
for  public  affairs  hastened  his  end.     For  in  his  diary  this  entry 
occurs:  *  August  11,  1715:  Mr.  Cherry  of  Berks  (I  mean  my 
great  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Cherry)  died  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  which  was  the  same  age  that  King  Charles  I.  died  in.' 
Observe,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  enthusiastic  royalist  feeling 
that  was  then  very  prevalent,  how  this  is  recorded,  evidently  as 
if  it  were  a  sort  of  honour  even  to  have  died  at  the  same  age  as 
the  royal  martyr  died  in.     *  I  remember,'  Heame  goes  on,  *  that  his 
(Mr.  Cherry's)  afflictions  had  made  a  strange  alteration  both  in 
his  hair  (though  he  wore  a  wig),  and  in  his  countenance,  though 
before  he  had  been  a  very  brisk,  vigorous  man.    Nor  did  he  show 
any  discontent  to  the  last.     But  he  was  in  a  perfect  concern  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  and  of  his  family,  and  'twas  this  concern 
that  brought  the  change '  (*  Eeliquiaa  HeamiansB ').    Mr.  Cherry 
possessed  the  advantage  of  a  singularly  handsome  and  graceful 
person,  and  he  was  so  universally  popular  that  he  was  called  *  the 
idol  of  Berkshire.'    Heame  does  not  exaggerate  the  reputation  of 
his  patron  when  he  calls  him  *  a  Gentleman  of  Eminent  Virtues 
and  singular  Learning,  and  who  has  upon  account  of  his  great 
Prudence,  Affability,  and  wonderfull  Humanity  the  good  word  of 
all  acquainted  with  him.'    And  here  I  must  protest  against  the 
popular  opinion  about  country  gentlemen  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.     I  do  not  believe  that  they  were  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  mere  ponderous  masses  of  beefsteak  that  they 
have  been  represented.     Of  course  there  were  such;  but  there 
were  Squire  Allworthys  as  well  as  Squire  Westerns,  and  Mr.  Cheny 
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was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  instance  of  the  former  class — 
indeed,  we  shall  meet  with  others  even  in  the  small  group  at 
Shottesbrook. 

Mr.  Cherry,  however,  was  not  without  his  strong  prejudices,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  following  anecdote : — Shottesbrook  is 
only  about  six  miles  from  Windsor;  and  then,  as  now.  His  or 
Her  Majesty's  staghounds  frequently  met  both  in  Shottesbrook 
Park  itself  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Cherry,  as 
has  been  said,  was  a  famous  horseman,  and  very  fond  of  hunting ; 
so  also  was  King  William  III.  The  two  were  a  sort  of  rivals  as 
riders,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Cherry  would  risk  his  life  at  the 
most  difficult  leaps,  for  the  chance  that  the  King  (or,  as  he  would 
have  called  him,  the  Usurper)  would  follow  him  and  break  his  neck. 
This  truculent  feeling  is  singularly  unlike  the  general  amiability 
of  character  which  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Cherry  on  all  hands.  But 
really  one  can  believe  almost  anything  of  the  animosity  which 
was  felt  even  by  men  who  were  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
against  *the  hook-nosed  Dutchman.'  They  had  secret  signs 
among  themselves  by  which  they  showed  their  abhorrence  of  *  the 
Prince  of  Orange,'  for  they  would  never  recognise  him  as  king  of 
England.  They  would  squeeze  an  orange  savagely,  with  a  meaning 
look  at  their  friends,  to  show  that  was  the  way  they  would  like  to 
treat  another  Orange's  head ;  they  would  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  little  gentleman  in  black,  i.e.  the  mole  that  built  the  hill 
over  which  William's  horse  fell,  and  gave  his  rider  his  death-fall. 
One  preacher  is  said  to  have  had  the  brutality  to  take  as  the  text 
of  his  sermon  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  *  Go,  see  to  this 
cursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.'  These 
little  amenities  were  not  all  on  one  side.  The  mere  title  of 
*  Pretender,'  which  was  conferred  on  James  II.'s  son  (for  the 
warming-pan  fable  was  exploded  long  before),  was  surely  a  libel, 
and  it  was  no  less  incorrect  than  insulting  to  call  him  Perkin,  as 
if  he  were  as  undoubtedly  an  impostor  as  Perkin  Warbeck  was. 
Both  in  words  and  in  caricatures,  the  Pope,  the  Pretender,  and 
the  Devil  were  coupled  together,  as  if  all  three  stood  on  the  same 
level.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  Williamite  and 
Jacobite  in  point  of  politeness.  The  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
somewhat  allayed  this  bitterness ;  but  it  naturally  did  not  satisfy 
a  thoroughpaced  Jacobite  like  Mr.  Cherry.  The  brother,  he 
would  think,  not  the  sister,  was  the  lawful  occupant  of  the  throne. 
Anne,  while  yet  only  Princess,  frequently  hunted  at  Shottesbrook, 
and  being  by  no  means  indififerent  to  a  handsome  person  and 
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agreeable  manners,  paid  great  attention  to  the  well-favoured  and 
well-bred  squire  when  she  met  him  in  the  hunting-field,  and  he, 
of  course,  accepted  it  respectfully ;  but  when  the  Princess  became 
queen  he  pointedly  avoided  her,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Qaeen, 
instead  of  resenting  this,  pointed  him  out  to  her  attendants 
and  said :  *  There  goes  one  of  the  honestest  gentlemen  in  my 
dominions.' 

From  the  squire  let  us  pass  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  social 
scale.     Thomas  Hearne  was  the  son  of  the  parish  clerk  of  White 
Waltham,  just  outside  the  palings  of  Shottesbrook  Park.     He 
showed  such  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning  that  Mr.  Cheny 
determined  to  have  him  taught  Latin,  and  sent  him  to  the  Free 
School  of  Bray  for  that  purpose.     Here  he  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress that  Mr.  Cherry,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Dodwell  (of  whom  I 
shall  speak  presently),  decided  to  receive  him  into  his  own  house 
and  educate  him  himself,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  for  the 
University.     In  due  time  he  was  sent,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Jlr. 
Cherry,  to  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.     Surely  this  is  a  pretty 
picture  of  a  rich  country  gentleman,  not  only  paying  for  but 
actually  taking  upon  himself  the  education  of  a  poor  village  lad. 
I  fancy  such  instances  were  more  frequent  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  than  they  are  now.     One  frequently  reads  of 
so-and-so  being  ^  bred  a  scholar  on  account  of  the  aptness  of  his 
parts '  through  the  bounty  of  such-and-such  a  gentleman.    It  is  a 
pity  the  fashion  has  gone  out.     Shottesbrook  Park  was  Thomas 
Heame's  home  all  through  his  undergraduate  career ;  and  when, 
having  declined  the  oflFer  of  the  rector  of  Shottesbrook  to  procure 
him  a  post  under  Dr.  Bray  as  missionary  in  Maryland,  he  finally 
settled  for  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Oxford  as  sub-librarian  of  the 
Bodleian,  he   still  continued  in  constant  communication  with 
Shottesbrook  until  Mr.  Cherry's  death.     He  amply  repaid  Mr. 
Cherry's  kindness  by  embalming  his  memory  in  his  most  interest- 
ing Diary  (or  *  Collections,'  as  he  preferred  to  call  it),  which  i% 
now  being  published,  more  or  less  in  full,  by  the  New  Oxford 
Historical  Society.     That  delightful  work,  *  Beliquise  Heamianse,' 
published  by  Dr.  Bliss  some  years  ago,  is  only  a  very  infinitesimal, 
though  exceedingly  well-chosen,  extract  from  the  voluminous '  Col- 
lections.'    Heame's  fame  as  an  antiquary,  historical  student,  and 
classical   scholar  casts  a  reflected  glory  upon  the  little  village 
where  he  was  brought  up.     But  it  is  as  a  diarist  that  he  is  now, 
and  still  more  will  be  when  the  rest  of  his  *  Collections '  are  given 
to  the  world,  chiefly  known.     The  diaries  are  mainly  concerned 
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with  literary  and  antiquarian  matters,  but  they  give  us  incidentally 

most  amusing  and  interesting  pictures  of  contemporary  life  and 

manners.     Only  it  should  be  remembered  that  his  views  are  so 

tinctured  with  partisanship  that  his  estimate  of  character  must 

always  be  taken  with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt.   In  the  Heamian 

language  *  an  honest  man '  and  a  *  Jacobite '  are   synonymous 

terms,  and  the   most  that  he  will  admit  of  one  who  took  an 

opposite  view  is  that  *he  was  pretty  honest  considering  that 

he  was  a  complyer.'    When  George  I.  succeeded  Queen  Anne, 

Heame  was  more  bitter  than  ever.     He  writes  on — *  May  28th, 

1715.   This  being  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commonly  called  King 

George's,  birthday,  some  of  the  bells  were  jambled  in  Oxford,  by 

the  care  of  some  of  the  Whiggish  fanatical  crew ;  but  as  I  did  not 

observe  the  day  in  the  least  myself,  so  it  was  little  taken  notice  of 

(unless  by  way  of  ridicule)  by  other  honest  people,  who  are  for 

King  James  3,  who  is  the  undoubted  king  of  these  kingdoms, 

and  'tis  heartily  wished  by  them  that  he  may  be  restored.'    Still 

more  amusing  are  his  comments  upon  the  great  musical  composer, 

Mr.  Handel.   Music  in  this  case  did  not  tend  to  produce  harmony. 

Handel  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  therefore  there  was  a  strong 

party  against  him.     A  certain  Mr.  Bononcini  was  set  up  as  a 

rival,  and  their  rivalry  is  thus  described  by  John  Byrom,  the 

Lancashire  poet : 

Some  say  compared  to  Bononcini 
That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny ; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  I 

*  Handel,'  writes  Heame,  *  and  his  lousy  crew — ^a  great  number  ot 
foreign  fiddlers — ^have  been  here.  His  book  (not  worth  Id.)  he 
sells  for  l8.' 

Heame's  chief  hero  is  another  resident  of  Shottesbrook,  Mr. 
H.  Dodwell.  References  to  Hhe  Great  Mr.  Dodwell'  (with  a 
capital  G)  are  incessant  in  the  diaries.  When  a  diflSculty  occurs 
we  frequently  have,  *  Qucerey  ask  Mr.  Dodwell.'  He  was  *  the 
greatest  scholar  in  Europe ;  but,  what  exceeds  that^  his  piety  and 
sanctity  was  beyond  compare.'  *  One  of  the  greatest,  and  yet  one 
of  the  humblest,  men  that  the  last  age  hath  bred,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Henry  Dodwell :  a  name  that  will  always  be  mentioned  with 
respect  as  long  as  there  is  any  due  regard  for  religion,  virtue,  and 
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learning.'    There  is,  of  course,  a  little  pardonable  exaggeration  in 
Heame's  estimate  of  his  great  friend  and  benefactor ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  Dodwell  got  him  installed  at  Shottesbrook,  and  helped 
to  educate  him ;  but  Henry  Dodwell  was  unquestionably  a  great 
and  very  good  man.    He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  became  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — then,  as  now,  a  difficult  honour 
to  attain.     He  lost  his  Fellowship,  as  he  declined  to  take  holj 
orders,  for  this  noble  reason :  he  thought  he  could  be  a  more 
effective  champion  of  religion  as  a  layman,  above  any  suspicion  of 
being  interested  in  its  defence,  than  he  could  be  as  a  clergyman  ; 
and  a  layman  he  continued  to  be,  all  his  life.     He  came  over  to 
England  and  settled  at  Oxford,  and  was  made  Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  in  that  University,  *  he  being,'  says  Heame, 
Hhen  absent,  apd  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  design.     The 
University  pitched  upon  him  without  any  previous  interest  what- 
ever, purely  out  of  regard  to  his  merit.'   But,  having  conscientions 
scruples  about  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 
he,  of  course,  lost  his  professorship.     He  retired  first  to  a  little 
cell  in  the  north  suburb  of  Oxford,  and  then  to  the  beautiful  little 
village  of  Cookham  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  three  miles 
from  Maidenhead,  in  a  different  direction  from  Shottesbrook.    But 
he  used  daily  to  walk  into  Maidenhead  to  hear  the  news  and  to 
learn  what  new  books  were  being  published,  and  Mr.  Cherry  used 
to  walk  in  from  Shottesbrook  on  the  same  errands.     So  the  two 
gentlemen  frequently  met,  and,  being  men  of  kindred  spirit, 
fraternised.    They  enjoyed  one  another's  society  so  much  that 
Mr.  Cherry  persuaded  his  friend  to  leave  Cookham  and  come  and 
live  at  Shottesbrook  in  a  house  near  his  own ;  and  at  Shottesbrook 
Mr.  Dodwell  resided  nearly  twenty  years,  till  his  death  in  1711. 
Like  many  great  scholars,  Mr.  Dodwell  was  rather  an  eccentric 
man — very  careless  about  his  dress  and  his  health,  and,  to  the 
dismay  sometimes  of  his  friends,  fond  of  broaching  in  print  strange 
theories,  backed  up  with  enormous  learning ;  but  a  more  pare, 
guileless,  humble-minded,  unselfish  Christian  never  lived.    For 
multifarious  and  profound  learning — as  scholar,  theologian,  histo- 
rian, and  antiquary — he  had  few  equals.    His  writings,  like  him- 
self, were  too  eccentric  to  become  standard  works ;  but  they  are  a 
perfect  mine  of  information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.    His  style  is 
pure  and  luminous,  and  his  arguments  most  logical  and  profound. 
Like  many  great  men,  he  was  little  in  stature,  and  one  might  say 
of  him  with  more  truth  than  Goldsmith  said  of  his  village  school- 
master— 
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And  still  the  wonder  grew 
How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

The  rector  of  Shottesbrook  was  a  very  prominent  man  during 
the  period  of  our  survey.  He  was  non-resident,  but  was  brought 
into  close,  and  often  painful,  connection  with  its  principal  inhabi- 
tants. Dr.  White  Kennett  was  a  very  able  and  voluminous  writer, 
and  his  History  of  England,  though  one-sided,  is  still  valued  by  his- 
torical students.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Shottesbrook  by 
Mr.  William  Cherry,  the  father  of  our  Mr.  Francis  Cherry  who  was 
his  pupil  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  and  he  writes  to  an  Oxford  friend 
most  hopefully  about  his  prospects  there.  *  The  church,*  he  says,  *  is 
good,  the  Parish  small,  the  Patron  resident,  and  the  country  mighty 
pleasant.'  But,  alas!  these  bright  prospects  were  soon  clouded 
over.  •  We  soon  have  another  letter  (his  letters  have  never  been 
published,  but  I  have  seen  them  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum) 
complaining  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  very  laudable,  matters  did  not  go  on  comfortably  at 
Shottesbrook.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  they  should.  Mr. 
Francis  Cherry  had  recommended  him  to  his  father  for  the  living, 
as  one  who  sympathised  more  or  less  with  his  views ;  and  so 
perhaps  he  did :  for,  though  he  was  of  course  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  new  Government  in  order  to  become  rector,  he  was,  like 
thousands,  both  of  laity  and  clergy,  a  Jacobite  at  heart.  But  he 
changed  his  opinions,  as  every  man  has  a  right  to  do ;  only  it  was 
unfortimate  that  the  rector  of  Shottesbrook,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  should  become  a  warm  partisan  of  the  cause  of  which  all 
his  principal  parishioners  were  equally  warm  opponents.  Our 
old  friend  Heame  is  perpetually  girding  at  the  Doctor.  He  gives 
a  sort  of  jaundiced  biography  of  him.  '  White  Kennett,  son  of 
Basil  Kennett,  a  Kentish  Divine,  was  enter'd  of  Edm.  Hall,  and 
sometimes  waited  on  Dr.  Wallis  to  church  with  his  skarlett  [i,c. 
his  scarlet  Doctor's  gown,  which  Heads  of  Houses  have  to  wear  at 
the  University  sermon],  and  w*  other  oflSces  of  a  menial  serv' 
he  might  do  for  him  I  cannot  tell  (Quaere).  When  Bach,  of  Arts 
(I  think)  he  translated  Pliny's  Panegyrick,  to  w®**  he  prefixed  a 
high-flown  Preface  agreeable  to  y®  loyalty  of  y*  time.  When 
Master  of  Arts  he  was  preferred  to  Amersden  by  S'  W"  Glyn, 
who  patroniz'd  the  said  first  Performance  of  his.  He  became 
Vice-Principal  of  Edm.  Hall,  and  all  y*  while  he  continued  there 
pass'd  for  a  High-Churchman:  Otherwise  he  had  not  had  y« 
Bectory  of  Shottesbrooke  in  Berks  conferred  on  him  by  M"^ 
Cherry.'   Then  he  goes  on  in  the  same  vein  to  describe  his  change 
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of  opinions,  and  concludes :  *  He  makes  y®  world  believe  y^  he  ifQI 
doe  great  matters  in  y®  Antient  Church  History  of  England  ;  bat 
w*8oever  he  knows  of  these   matters  is  onely  y®  Gleanings  of 
Dr.  Hutton.     His  history  is  full  of  Whiggism,  Trifling,  Grub- 
street  Matter,  and  base  Beflections  out  of  his  Way ; '  it  is  '  done 
^th  j)r  Kennett's  usual  unaccuracy.  Pride,  Injudiciousness,  and 
Knavery.'      ^M"^  Cherry  of   Shottesbrooke  is  much  dissatisfied 
w***  him,  but  being  a  man  who  has  a  great  Eespect  for  y®  Clergy, 
and  being  very  cautious  of  disobliging  any  one  of  them  (of  what- 
soever Persuasion)  he  always  appears  extraordinarily  kind  to  him, 
and  tho'  he  hates  his  Principles,  yet  he  takes  care  to  reverence 
his  Person.'     Others  shared  Heame's  animosity  to  Dr.  Kennett 
He  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  and  this  feeling  was 
shown  in  a  most  offensive  way.    A  pulpit  was  erected  in  White- 
chapel  parish  church,  with  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  carved 
upon  it.    Judas  Iscariot  was  represented  exactly  like  Dr.  Kennett, 
sitting  in  an  elbow-chair,  and,  to  make  the  likeness  more  com- 
plete, was  actually  pourtrayed  with  a  black  velvet  patch  over  his 
eye,  such  as  Dr.  Kennett  always  wore,  owing  to  an  accident  he 
met  with  in  his  youth.    The  Bishop  of  London  very  properly 
insisted  upon  the  odious  caricature  being  removed.     But  there  is 
another  side  to  Dr.  Kennett's  character :  he  was  not  only  a  veiy 
able,  well-read  man,  and  a  most  industrious  writer,  but  he  was 
also  a  very  amiable,  kind,   and  liberal-minded  man.    Nothing 
could  show  this  more  closely  than  the  fact  that  he  entertained  in 
his  rectory  at  Amersden  the  learned  Dr.  Hickes,  the  nonjuring 
Dean  of  Worcester,  and  that  the  two  agreed  to  differ,  and  to  meet 
on  the  common  ground  of  literature.    Dr.  Kennett  was  also  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  and  successful  advocates  of  Christian 
missions,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  working 
amicably  in  that  noble  undertaking  with  men  of  widely  different 
views.    He  rose  to  be  first  a  dean,  and  then  a  bishop,  and  perhaps 
lived  to  smile  at  the  troubles  he  had  met  with  at  Shottesbrook. 

The  nonjurors,  as  a  rule,  did  not  worship  at  their  parish 
churches,  because  they  could  not  conscientiously  join  in  the 
prayers  for  those  whom  they  did  not  consider  their  rightful 
sovereigns.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  they  did  not ;  for  when 
they  did,  they  were  wont  to  rise  from  their  hassocks,  or  be  seized 
with  a  troublesome  cough,  when  the  obnoxious  prayers  began, 
which  must  have  been  embarrassing  to  the  clergyman,  and  not 
very  edifying  to  the  congregation.    But  they  had  services  in 
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their  own  houses,  and  a  nonjoring  clergyman  to  perform  them. 
There  was  such  a  clergyman  at  Shottesbrook  Park,  maintained 
at  the  joint  cost  of  Mr.  Cherry  and  Mr.  Dodwell.    His  name  was 
Mr.  Francis  Brokesby,  and   before   the  Bevolution  he  held  a 
valuable  living  near  Hull ;  this  he  resigned  because  he  could  not 
take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  and  thus  made  a  large 
sacrifice  for  conscience  sake.    But  his  lines  fell  in  pleasant  places 
vhen  he  became  chaplain  at  Shottesbrook.    Two  more  delightful 
patrons  than  Mr.  Cherry  and  Mr.   Dodwell  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  ;  and  alE  three  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony.    He  was 
a  great  friend  of  Bobert  Nelson,  which  in  itself  speaks  volumes 
in  his  praise,  and  took  the  deepest  interest  both  in  Nelson's 
benevolent  and 'in  .his   literary  works.     ^Silver  and  gold,'  he 
writes  to  Nelson,  about  the  former,  *  have  I  none ;  but  what  I 
have  give  I  unto  thee,  my  hearty  prayers.'     As  to  the  latter, 
his  friends  have  actually  claimed  for  him  the  authorship  of  the 
^  Festivals  and  Fasts.'    That  is,  of  course,  absurd ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  and  Nelson  had  many  consultations 
about  literary  matters.    Immediately  after  Mr.  Dodwell's  death, 
Mr.  Biokesby  wrote  his  life.    Heame  speaks  very  contemptuously 
of  this  work: — *Nov.  30,  1714.  Mr.  Brokesby,  who  writ  a  book 
that  he   called   Mr.   Dodwell's    Life,   dyed   suddenly  about    a 
week  before  said  work  came  out.    This  gentleman  was  a  learned 
and  honest  man,  and  a  general  scholar,  but  not  fit  to  write  the 
life  of  that  great  man.    It   bears  a  very  mean  character,  he 
having  had  very  little  information,  and  his  remarks  being  gene- 
rally very  light  and  trivial.'    The  criticism  is  not  unjust,  but  the 
work  gives  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  writer's  simple-hearted 
piety.    Two  residents  at  Shottesbrook,  ^  Madam  Cherry,'  as  Heame 
always  terms  her  with  the  deepest  respect,  the  squire's  wife,  and 
Thomas  Cherry,  his  kinsman,  and    Heame's   chamber-fellow  or 
*  chum '  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  and  his  '  very  dear  friend,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  beauty,  singular  modesty,  of  wonderfull  good  nature 
and  most  excellent  principles,'  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  are  too  shadowy  beings  to  require  notice. 

But  besides  the  residents  at  Shottesbrook  Park  there  was  a 
constant  stream  of  distinguished  visitors.  The  deprived  Bishop 
Ken,  writer  of  what  are  emphatically  ihA  Morning  and  Evening 
Hymns,  is  said  to  have  *  divided  his  time  between  Longleat  and 
Shottesbrook.'  But  this  is  putting  it  too  strongly;  he  was  a 
resident  at  Longleat,  only  a  viaitor  at  Shottesbrook.  Robert 
Nelson,  one  of  a  happily  numerous  class  in  England,  the  class  of 
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Christian  and  philanthropic  layman,  was  a  constant  visitor^  and 
an  intimate  and  honoured  fiiend  of  all  the  group.  Charles 
Leslie,  the  able  writer  of  the  '  Short  Methods '  against  Deists  and 
Jews,  and  many  other  exceedingly  powerful  works,  was  another 
of  the  guests  at  Shottesbrook  Park.  In  short,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  country  place  where  so  many  men,  noted  for  their 
learning  and  piety,  could  be  found  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  utmost  harmony  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  them.  The  one  rift  in  the  lute  was  their  temporary 
inability  to  worship  in  their  parish  church.  Happily  this  one 
note  of  discord  was  removed  when  Bishop  Ken  waived  his  rights, 
on  the  death  of  the  only  other  survivor  of  the  deprived  bishops 
Then  Mr.  Cherry,  Mr.  Dodwell,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Brokesby 
once  more  became  worshippers  at  the  national  altars,  and  the 
bells  of  Shottesbrook  rang  merrily  to  welcome  their  return. 

The  rich  halo  of  romance  which  surrounds  Jacobitism  has 
naturally  made  it  a  favourite  subject  for  the  minstrel  and  the 
novelist.  Most  people  know  something  of  the  Jacobite  songs, 
such  as  *The  White  Cockade,'  *Over  the  Water  to  Charlie,' 
'Charlie  is  my  Darling,'  and  that  most  touching  one    of  all, 

*  Prince  Charlie's  Lament;'  and  the  two  greatest  novelists  of 
our   century,  Thackeray,  in   that   wonderfully  powerful  work, 

*  Esmond,'  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  *  Eob  Roy,'  have  depicted  the 
fascination  which  the  cause  exercised.  Shottesbrook  transports 
us  from  the  airy  dreamland  of  romance  and  poetry  to  the  solid 
ground  of  history ;  and  if  it  does  not  present  us  to  such  fascinat- 
ing Jacobites  as  Di  Vernon  and  Beatrix  Esmond,  it  shows  us 
some  able  and  honourable  men  who,  without  in  the  least  sympa- 
thising with  those  Bomanist  views  which  cost  their  master  his 
throne,  clung  to  him  with  desperate  tenacity  through  evil  report 
and  good  report.  We  may  admire  their  constancy,  even  if  we 
cannot  share  their  sentiments. 

P.S. — I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sharp,  of  the  Cottage, 
White  Waltham,  for  much  local  information ;  and  to  both  those 
ladies,  and  also  to  the  present  Bector  of  Shottesbrook,  for  kindly 
looking  over  this  article  before  it  went  to  press* 

J.  H.  Overton. 


SOI 


Two  Christmas  Eves. 


THE  white  snow  veils  the  earth's  brown  face, 
Strong  frost  has  bound  the  veil  in  place*— 
Under  the  wide,  clear,  dark-blue  sky 
All  choked  with  snow  the  hollows  lie. 
Dead-white  the  fields — once  summer  sweet — 
And  woodlands  where  we  used  to  meet : 
We  don't  meet  now,  we  never  part. 
Ever  together,  heart  to  heart. 
We've  worked,  lost  often,  seldom  won. 
Seen  pleasures  ended,  pains  begun. 
Have  done  our  best,  and  &ced,  we  two. 
Almost  the  worst  that  Fate  could  do — 
Yet  not  Fate's  uttermost  of  ill. 
Since  here  we  are — together  still ! 

For  me  you  left,  my  dearest,  best. 

Your  girlhood's  safe  warm  sheltered  nest ; 

For  me  gave  up  all  else  that  could 

Have  made  your  woman-Ufe  seem  good. 

You  thought  a  man's  whole  heart  was  worth 

Just  all  the  other  wealth  of  earth  ; 

I  thought  my  painter's  brush  would  be 

A  magic  wand  for  you  and  me  ! 

What  dreams  we  had  of  fame  and  gold. 

Of  Art — that  never  could  withhold 

From  me,  who  loved  her  so,  fall  powers 

To  make  my  love  for  her  serve  ours, 

To  shape  and  build  a  palace  fitir 

Of  radiant  hours,  and  *place  you  there ! 

Art  turned  away  her  &ce  from  us, 

And  all  the  dreaming 's  ended  thus ! 
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Our  garret 's  cold ;  the  wind  is  keen, 

And  cuts  these  rotten  boards  between. 

There  is  no  lock  upon  the  door, 

No  carpet  on  the  uneven  floor, 

No  curtain  to  the  window  where 

Through  frost-blanched  panes  the  moon's  cold  stare 

Fronts  us.     She 's  careless — used  to  see 

This  world  of  ours,  and  misery ! 

Why,  how  you  shiver  I     Oh,  my  sweet. 

How  cold  your  hands  are,  and  your  feet ! 

How  hot  this  face  of  yours  I  kiss ! 

How  could  our  love  have  led  to  this  ? 

What  devil  is  there  over  all 

That  lets  such  things  as  this  be&U  ? 

It  was  not  want  of  striving.    Love, 

Bear  witness  for  me  how  I  strove, 

Worked  till  I  grew  quite  sick  and  faint. 

Worked  till  I  could  not  see  to  paint 

Because  my  eyes  were  sore  and  wet. 

Yet  never  sold  one  picture  yet. 

We  would  have  worked — ^yes,  there 's  the  stiog — 

We  would  have  worked  at  anything ! 

Our  hands  asked  work.    There 's  work  somewhere. 

That  makes  it  all  more  hard  to  bear; 

Yet  we  could  never  understand 

Where  is  the  work  that  asks  our  hand  I 

There 's  no  more  firiog,  and  the  cold 
Is  biting  through  your  shawl's  thin  fold, 
And  both  the  blankets  have  been  sold. 
Nestle  beside  me,  in  my  arm, 
And  let  me  try  to  keep  you  warm. 
We  pawned  the  table  and  the  bed, 
To  get  our  last  week's  fire  andjbread. 
And  now  the  last  crust 's  eaten.    Well, 
There 's  nothing  left  to  pawn  or  sell ! 
Our  rent  is  due  on  Monday,  too. 
How  can  we  pay  it — I  and  you  ? 
What  shall  we  do  ?    What  shall  we  do  ? 
And  we  are — ^what  was  that  you  said  ? 
You  are  so  tired  ?    Your  dearest  head 
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Is  buming  hot,  and  aching  so  ? 
Ah,  yes !     I  know  it  is — I  know ! 
You  're  tired  and  weak  and  faint  and  ill, 
And  fevers  bum  and  shiverings  chill 
This  world  of  mine  I  'm  holding  here. 
If  I  could  suflFer  only,  dear — 
But  all  the  burdens  on  you  fall. 
And  I  sit  here,  and  bear  it  all  I 
And  other  men  and  other  wives,  . 
Who  never  worked  in  all  their  Uves — 
No ;  nor  yet  loved  as  we  have,  sweet — 
Are  wrapped  in  furs,  warm  hands  and  feet, 
And  feast  to-night  in  homes  made  bright 
With  blazing  logs  and  candle-light ; 
Not  dark  like  this,  where  we  two  sit. 
Who  chose  to  work,  and  starve  for  it  I 

Don't  go  to  sleep ;  you  mustn't  sleep 
Here  on  the  frozen  floor !     Yes,  creep 
Closer  to  me.     Oh,  if  I  knew 
What  is  this  something  left  to  do ! 

Listen  to  me !     It 's  Christmas  Eve, 
When  hearts  grow  warmer,  I  believe. 
And  friends  forget  and  friends  forgive. 
What  if  we  stifled  down  my  pride, 
And  put  your  bitter  thoughts  aside. 
And  asked  your  father's  help  once  more  ? 
True,  when  we  asked  for  it  before, 
He  turned  and  cursed  us  both,  and  swore 
That  he  disowned  you.     You  and  I 
Had  made  our  bed,  and  there  must  lie ! 
That  he  would  help  us  not  one  whit, 
Though  we  should  die  for  want  of  it. 
Now  I  shall  ask  his  help  again. 
It 's  colder  now  than  it  was  then ; 
The  cold  creeps  closer  to  life's  core — 
Death 's  nearer  to  us  than  before  ; 
And  when  your  father  sees  how  near 
He  may  relent,  and  save  you,  dear. 
For  my  sake,  love  I    I  am  too  weak 
To  bear  your  tears  upon  my  cheek, 
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Your  sobs  against  my  heart,  to  bear 

Those  eyes  of  yours,  and  their  despair  t 

Not  faltering,  my  own  pain  I  bore — 

I  cannot  bear  yours  any  more ! 

Stand  up.    You're  stiflf  ?    That  will  not  last ! 

The  stairs  are  dark  ?     They'll  soon  be  passed  ! 

You're  tired  ?    My  sweet,  I  know  you  are ; 

But  try  to  walk — ^it  isn't  far. 

Oh  !  that  the  Christ  they  say  was  bom 

On  that  dream-distant  Christmas  mom 

May  hear  and  help  us  now !     Be  strong ! 

Yes,  lean  on  me.     Perhaps  ere  long, 

All  this,  gone  by,  will  only  seem 

A  half-remembered  evil  dream. 

Come ;  I  will  help  you  walk.    We'U  try 

Just  this  last  venture,  you  and  1 1 

II. 

Failed  I    Back  again  in  the  ice-gloom 
Of  our  bare,  bleak,  rat-haunted  room  ! 
The  moon  still  looks — what  does  she  care 
To  see  my  moon-flower  lying  there  ? 
My  rose,  once  red  and  white  and  fair. 
Now  white  and  wan,  and  pinched  and  thin, 
Cold,  through  the  coat  I've  wrapped  her  in, 
And  shivering,  even  in  her  sleep, 
To  hear  how  wakeful  rats  can  keep. 

We  dragged  our  weary,  faltering  feet 
Through  the  bright  noisy  crowded  street, 
And  reached  the  square  where,  stern  in  stone. 
Her  father's  town-house  sulks  alone. 
Sick,  stupid,  helpless,  wretched,  poor. 
We  waited  at  her  father's  door. 
They  let  us  in.    Then  let  us  tread 
Through  the  warm  hall  with  soft  furs  spread. 
Next,  *  Name  and  business.'    Oh  !  exact 
Were  the  man's  orders  how  to  act. 
If  e'er  his  master's  child  should  come 
To  cross  the  threshold  of  her  home ! 
I  told  our  name.     The  man  *  would  see 
If  any  message  was '  for  me. 
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We  waited  there  without  a  word. 

How  warm  the  whole  house  was !    We  heard 

Soft  music  with  soft  voices  blent, 

And  smelt  sweet  flowers  with  mingled  scent, 

And  heard  the  wine  poured  out — that  chink 

That  glass  makes  as  the  diners  drink-^ 

The  china  clatter.    We,  at  least, 

Appreciated  that  night's  feast ! 

Then  someone  gave  a  note  to  me, 

With  insolent  smile.    I  read :  *  ^fhtn  she 

Js  tired  of  love  and  poverty^ 

And  chooses  to  return  to  what 

She  left  J  the  duties  sheforgot^ 

And  never  see  again  this  man. 

And  be  here  as  before — she  can.* 

We  came  away :  that  much  is  clear ; 
I  don't  know  how  we  got  back  here — 
I  must  have  carried  her  somehow. 
And  have  been  strong  enough.    And  now 
She  lies  asleep — and  I,  awake. 
Must  do  this  something  for  her  sake — 
The  only  possible  thing  to  do. 
Oh,  love !  to  cut  our  soul  in  two. 
And  take  *  this  man '  away  from  you ! 
If  now  I  let  your  fether  know 
My  choice  is  made,  and  that  I  go 
And  you  are  here— oh,  love !  oh,  wife  I 
I  break  my  heart  and  save  your  life. 
Doubt  what  to  do  ?    All  doubt 's  about 
The  deeds  that  are  not  worth  a  doubt ! 
This  deed  takes  me,  and  I  obey. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  to  say. 

Good-bye,  dear  eyes  I  cannot  see — 
Weep  only  gently,  eyes,  for  me ; 
Dear  lips,  I  've  kissed  and  kissed  again. 
Lose  those  encircling  lines  of  pain ; 
Dear  face,  so  thin  and  faded  now. 
Win  back  youth's  grace,  and  light,  and  glow ; 
Oh  hands  I  hold  in  mine — oh  heart 
That  holds  mine  in  it — we  must  part ! 
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When  you  wake  up,  and  find  me  fled. 
And  find  your  father  here  instead, 
Will  you  not  wonder  how  my  feet 
Ever  could  turn  from  you,  my  sweet  ? 
Ah,  no !  your  heart  and  mine  are  one ; 
Our  heart  will  tell  you  how  'twas  done. 
No  more  we  meet  until  I  Ve  won 
Enough  to  dare  be  happy  on ; 
And  if  I  fail — I  have  known  bliss, 
And  bliss  has  bred  an  hour  like  this. 
I  am  past  Fate's  harming — all  her  power 
Could  mix  nought  bitterer  than  this  hour. 
Good-bye — our  room — our  marriage  life  ! — 
Oh  kiss  me  through  your  dreams,  my  wife ! 

III. 

I  have  grown  rich !     I  have  found  out 
The  thing  men  break  their  hearts  about ! 
I  have  dug  gold,  and  gold,  and  sold 
My  diggings,  and  reaped  in  more  gold- 
Sowed  that,  and  reaped  again,  and  played 
For  stakes,  and  always  won,  and  made 
More  money  than  we  'U  ever  spend. 
And  have  forborne  one  word  to  send. 
It  has  been  easier  for  her  so : 
To  wait  one  year,  and  then  to  know 
How  all  is  well,  and  how  we  two 
Shall  part  no  more  our  whole  lives  through. 
It  had  been  harder  to  have  heard 
Some  incomplete,  imperfect  word 
Of  how  I  prospered,  how  despaired. 
How  well  I  strove,  how  ill  I  fared. 
Or  strove  well  and  fared  well,  nor  know 
Each  day  which  way  the  scale  would  go ; 
Bejoice,  and  grieve,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
As  I  have  done  throughout  the  year. 
The  year  is  over  now — the  prize 
Is — ^all  our  lives  of  Paradise  ! 
Through  all  the  year  her  lips  and  hands 
Have  drawn  me  on  with  passion-bands, 
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Her  soul  has  held  my  soul,  and  taught 
The  way  of  storming  Fortune's  fort. 
My  little  love,  those  days  of  ours, 
Our  dear  delight,  our  sacred  hours 
Have  wrapped  me  round  in  all  the  year ; 
And  brought  the  gold  and  brought  me  here, 
And  brought  this  hour  than  all  more  fair — 
Our  triumph-hour !     What  shall  we  care 
For  all  the  past's  most  maddening  pain 
When  you  are  in  my  arms  again  ? 

The  yellow  dast  I  loved  to  hold 

Was  like  your  hair's  less  heavy  gold ; 

The  clear,  deep  sea,  that  bore  me  hence, 

Was  like  your  eyes'  gray  innocence ; 

And  not  one  fair  thing  could  I  see 

But  somehow  seemed  yourself  to  me. 

The  very  work  I  had  to  do 

Easier  than  rest  was,  done  for  you. 

And  through  my  dreams  you  walked  all  night 

And  filled  sleep's  byways  with  delight ! 

How  I  have  wondered  every  day 

How  you  would  look,  and  what  would  say 

On  that  same  day  1  ^  Perhaps  she  paints, 

Thinks  of  our  lessons — prays  to  saints 

With  my  name  in  her  prayers — or  goes 

Through  gardens,  heaping  rose  on  rose. 

How  I  love  roses !     Or  mayhap 

Sits  with  some  work  dropped  in  her  lap. 

And  dreams  and  dreams — what  could  there  be 

For  her  to  dream  about  but  me  ? ' 


This  London — how  I  hated  it 
A  year  ago !     It  now  seems  fit 
Even  to  be  our  meeting-place. 
It  holds  the  glory  of  her  face, 
The  wonder  of  her  eyes,  the  grace 
Of  lovely  lines  and  curves — ^in  fine. 
The  soul  of  sweetness  that  is  mine ! 
I'll  seek  her  at  her  father's ;  say 
*I  claim  my  wife.    I  will  repay 
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A  hundredfold  all  you  have  spent 
On  keeping  me  in  banishment, 
On  keeping  her  in  af&uence, 
At  her  heart's  dearest  coin's  expense  ! 
That  is  past  now,  and  I  have  come 
To  take  my  wife  and  sweetheart  home, 
To  show  her  all  my  golden  store, 
My  heart,  hers  to  the  very  core, 
And  never  leave  her  any  more ! ' 

But  just  before  that  hour  supreme, 
Close  here  our  old  house  is,  that  dream 
And  daylight  have  been  showing  me 
The  year  through.     I  would  like  to  see 
That  room  I  found  so  hard  to  leave, 
So  hard  to  keep,  last  Christmas  Eve. 

Faith's  easy  now !     There  is  a  God 

Who  trod  the  earth  we  two  have  trod ; 

He  pays  me  for  our  pain  last  year, 

For  all  these  months  of  longing,  fear. 

Doubt  and  uncertainty — outright. 

By  letting  me  come  here  to-night. 

And  just  contrast  that  dead  despair, 

With  the  Earth-Heaven  we  two  shall  share ! 

Just  one  look  at  the  old  room's  door, 
If  I  can  get  no  chance  of  more ; 
Yet  gold  will  buy  most  things — may  buy 
The  leave  to  see  that  room.    We'll  try  ! 

May  I  go  up  ?    Just  ouce  to  see 
The  room  that  sheltered  her  and  me  ? — 
My  God !  the  rapture  of  to-day 
Has  sent  me  mad ; — you  did  not  say 
She  died  the  night  I  wmt  away  ! 


E.  NESBrr. 
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The  decadence  of  French  Cookery. 


»TT7HY  is  it  that  whilst  music,  painting,  and  sculpture  flourish 
T  Y  on  republican  soil,  whilst  aesthetic  and  literary  tastes  are 
making  way  among  French  artisans  and  peasants,  the  time- 
honoured,  the  sublime,  the  national  art  of  cookery  should  be  in  its 
decadence  in  France  ?  Dress  still  holds  its  own  as  a  fine  art ; 
our  French  neighbours  still  surround  themselves  with  elegancies 
in  their  homes;  the  tapestry  looms  of  Beauvais,  the  porcelain 
manufactories  of  Limoges  are  busy  as  of  old.  Le  confort^ .  a 
word  borrowed  from  our  own  language,  is  largely  on  the  increase. 
Working  folks  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  live  in  better  houses, 
wear  better  clothes,  and  in  a  certain  sense  &re  better  in  the 
matter  of  eating  and  drinking.  Nevertheless  travellers  who  re- 
member French  ordinaries  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  cannot 
help  asking  with  a  sigh,  ^  Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'autan  ? ' 
Where  are  the  dijeunera^  the  diriera  of  days  gone  by  ? 

There  was  a  time  when  to  sit  down  to  a  table  cChdte  formed  an 
interesting  episode  in  existence.  The  inimitable  bisque  tasted 
in  wayside  hostelry ;  the  perfect  omelette,  made  before  our  eyes 
by  the  hostess;  the  beefsteak  aux  fines  herbeSf  worthy  of  the  im- 
mortal Vatel — these  things  have  flEuled  into  memories,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  tourists  are  concerned. 

As  will  be  shown  further  on,  the  domestic  cuisine  throughout 
France  is  every  whit  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  To  this  subject  we 
shall  return  later.  It  is  in  hotels  and  restaurants  that  we  find 
nowadays  perpetual  disenchantment  on  the  score  of  cookery  ; 
and  the  reasons,  which  are  manifold,  are  not  hard  to  discover. 

In  the  first  place,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
travellers  must  be  taken  into  account.  Where  a  chef  had 
formerly  a  score  of  guests  to  prepare  for  he  has  now  a  hundred. 
Interesting  and  instructive  would  it  be  to  have  statistical  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  WiU  not  some  Buckle  arise  to  answer 
the  following  question  ?  How  many  English  folks  out  of  every 
thousand  crosseii  the  Channel  on  pleasure  in  1850,  and  how  many 
performed  the  same  journey  in  1880? 
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By  a  roundabout  way  we  have  to  bring  the  decadence  of 
French  cookery  home  to  one  of  the  world's  benefactors  ;  I  allude 
to  Mr,  Thomas  Cook,  the  provider  of  instruction  and  pleasure  to 
hundreds  of  thousands.  He  and  his  followers  have  certainly  had 
a  hand  in  the  matter ;  also  the  pietistic  folks — in  other  words^  the 
promoters  of  pilgrimages.  The  railway  companies  must  be  in- 
directly held  responsible  also,  seeing  that  people  would  certainly 
not  go  to  Lourdes  or  Paray-le-Monial  from  remote  parts  of  France 
unless  cheap  return  tickets  were  to  be  had  during  the  most  • 
attractive  season  of  the  year. 

Every  large  contingent  of  tourists  necessarily  taxes  the  re- 
sources of  the  cook.  Thus  it  comes  about  that,  what  with  Messrs. 
Cook,  Gaze,  and  Co. ;  what  with  the  French  bishops,  who  preach  iip 
pilgrimages ;  what  with  French  imitativeness — our  neighbonrs 
having  borrowed  from  us  not  only  the  idea  of  the  wedding  but 
the  holiday  tour — the  golden  days  of  the  epicure  in  France  are 
vanished  for  ever. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  theorem  let  us  take  the  case  of  any 
large  town  at  which  English  tourists  halt  on  their  way  to  Switzer- 
land or  the  south,  or  any  town  lying  on  the  route  to  some  fEunons 
shrine  whither  people  still  betake  themselves  in  order  to  be 
miraculously  cured. 

Abundance  of  the  raw  material  of  a  first-rate  dinner  is  at 
hand,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  vegetables,  fruit,  in  such  plenty  as  few 
countries  can  show ;  also  a  great  and  ever-increasing  variety  of 
those  farinaceous  food  stuffs  now  so  much  used  in  cookery  and  so 
largely  manufactured  in  France.  The  chtf  is  skilful  and  experi- 
enced ;  his  staff  is  up  to  their  work ;  in  the  matter  of  appliances 
he  has  little  or  nothing  to  complain  of.  What  he  wants  in  order 
to  do  his  work  efficiently  is  time. 

The  average  number  of  guests  is  suddenly,  or  at  a  short 
notice,  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled,  and  all  these  scores  of 
famished  travellers  must  be  fed  at  the  same  hour.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  serve  a  perfectly 
cooked  dinner.  The  dishes  are  expeditiously  sent  to  table ;  the 
general  hunger  is  satisfied.  The  inexperienced  traveller  finds  no 
feult.    There  the  business  ends. 

It  is  firstly,  then,  enforced  expeditiousness  that  deteriorates 
French  cookery  nowadays.  A  ditf  becomes  so  accustomed  to 
get  through  his  task  with  undue  haste  that  at  last  celerity  looks 
like  skill.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  may  be  so — ^in  the  making  of 
an  omelette,  for  instance — but  in  a  vast  number  of  culinary  pro- 
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cesses  slowness  is  the  very  essential  of  success.  This  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  cooking  of  meat.  All  English  cooks  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact;  hence  the  incontestable  superiority  of  our  national 
roast  beef.  In  these  degenerate  days  French  cooks  may  be  said 
to  warm  their  meat  through ;  that  is  all.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses *  rosbif '  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  is  served  and 
eaten  raw.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  lay  the  blame  of  this  fall- 
ing off  entirely  on  the  hotel-keepers.  The  welcome  invasion  of 
Cook's  tourists  and  half  a  hundred  pilgrims  does  not  occur  often 
enough  to  be  properly  prepared  for — that  is  to  say,  without 
heavy  personal  loss.  Were  hotels  always  full  to  overflowing  a 
more  efficient  staff  of  employes  could  be  afforded ;  as  it  is  such 
inadequate  causes  almost  suffice  to  empty  them  that  average 
expensQ/s  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Last  summer,  for 
instance,  a  report  of  cholera  at  Marseilles  was  quite  enough  to 
stop  for  some  weeks  the  passage  of  travellers  through  Eastern  ' 
France.  Instead  of  forty  English  tourists  sitting  down  at  a 
tabu  d'hote  at  Dijon  there  would  be  half  a  dozen  French  travelling 
folk.  But  the  chef^  the  scullions,  the  chambermaids  and  porters 
have  to  be  retained  all  the  same.  It  comes  about,  therefore,  that 
in  places  dependent  on  a  fluctuating  patronage,  cookery  has  gone 
gradually  downhill.  Many  other  reasons  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  In  former  days  the  French  were  the  least  travelled 
people  perhaps  in  the  world,  but  a  great  change  has  of  late  years 
taken  pl&ce  in  this  respect.  Our  neighbours  now  travel  enor- 
mously. They  do  not  come  to  England,  nor  are  they  much  found 
in  German  health  resorts,  but  their  own  inland  spas,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  South  of  France  and  Switzerland,  are  now  overrun  with  them. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  French — most  gastronomic  of 
nations — ^have  done  more  than  any  others  to  ruin  restaurant  cookery 
in  their  own  country.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  French  people 
are  gastronomic,  but  above  all  things  amiable.  It  is  particularly 
disagreeable  to  them  to  have  to  find  fault  when  on  their  travels. 
They  shrug  their  shoulders  at  a  bad  dinner  and  philosophically 
resign  themselves  with  the  thought  that  at  any  rate  they  fare 
better  at  home. 

French  people,  if  bad  colonisers,  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  worse 
travellers;  for,  instead  of  bringing  about  reformations  by  our 
English  habit  of  persistent  grumbling  and  growling,  they  go  away 
leaving  things  as  they  find  them.  They  are,  indeed,  accustomed 
to  such  a  good  cuisine  in  their  own  houses  that  they  can  put  up 
with  a  bad  one  occasionally  abroad.     Others,  on  the  contrary, 
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notably  the  Germans,  regard  the  pleasures  of  the  table  as  one  of 
the  inducements  to  a  foreign  tour. 

Again,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  vheieas 
travel  was  formerly  the  recreation  of  the  rich  it  is  now  that  of 
all  but  the  very  poor.  The  good  old  days^re  gone  by  when  the 
only  British  travellers  in  France  were  aristocratic  family  parties 
with  their  coach  and  four.  Nowadays  not  only  the  squire  and 
the  parson,  but  the  shopkeeper,  the  clerk,  even  the  shop  assistant 
gets  his  run  to  Chamouni  or  to  Quimper  by  means  of  Cook's 
coupons.  Hotel  tariflFs  have  to  be  lowered  rather  than  raised  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  order  of  travellerp, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  increased  deamess  of  provisions.  Of 
course  many  items  can  be  charged  for  at  a  high  rate,  private 
sitting-rooms  and  private  dinners  amongst  others.  But  the 
ordinary  of  every  day  must  be  uniformly  priced ;  the  traveller, 
therefore,  who  pays  six  francs  for  his  room  fares  the  same  as  he 
who  pays  two  and  a  half. 

There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  enforced  economy  is  as  mncb  a 
hindrance  to  a  cktf  as  enforced  celerity.     Firing  is  now  dearer 
than  ever  throughout  France,  and  if  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
watching  hotel  kitchens  we  are  astonished  to  find  how  short  a 
time  the  fires  are  kept  burning.     French  methods  of  cooking,  as 
a  rule,  undoubtedly  require  less  time  than  our  own ;  the  number  of 
made  dishes  that  enter  into  the  daily  bill  of  fare  can  be  quickly 
turned  off,  and  with  no  disadvantage,  but  when  we  come  to  the 
all-important  matter  of  roasting  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing.     I 
should  like  to  compare  the  time  accorded  a  piece  of  sirloin  before 
the  fire  in  England  with  that  supposed  to  turn  it  into  ^rosbif  in 
France.    Mutton  is  heated  in  the  same  way,  so  that  people  with 
delicate  stomachs  are  reduced  to  live  on  chicken,  generally  but 
half  cooked  too,  or  richauffes  spoiled  in  hotels  by  a  mixing  of 
incongruous  sauces  together. 

Till  I  had  familiarised  myself  with  the  procedure  in  French 
kitchens  I  could  only  account  for  the  habit  of  serving  raw  meat 
in  the  prejudice  concerning  English  taste.  French  people  believe 
that  we  really  do  eat  our  national  dish  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  themselves  send  it  to  table.  I  supposed,  therefore,  the  un- 
palatable appearance  of  the  meat  to  be  a  compliment  to  the 
British  nation. 

But  on  further  acquaintance  with  the  subject  I  found  that  in 
French  inns  never  frequented  by  my  country  people  things  were 
no  better.    The  heat  of  the  fire  is  begrudged  there  as  elsewhere, 
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80  that  I  tfaiuk  we  may  exempt  ourselves  of  blame  so  far. 
Indirectly,  perhaps,  we  have  contributed  to  the  decadence  of 
French  cookery,  but  not  in  the  matter  of  *  rosbif.' 

In  private  houses  also,  where  in  other  respects  we  find  an 
admirable  cuisine,  people  eat  their  meat  in  the  same  condition. 
Here,  perhaps,  the  deamess  of  fuel  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Kitchen  fires  are  let  out  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  only  just 
got  up  with  bellows  in  order  to  prepare  the  breakfast  and  dinner. 
The  astonishment  of  French  cooks  and  housekeepers  at  our  own 
lavish  expenditure  of  fuel,  whenever  they  witness  it,  must  be 
tremendous.  We  must  remember  that  the  diflFerence  between 
the  cost  of  fuel  in  France  and  in  England  is  tremendous  too.  In 
some  departments  the  tourist  is  charged  for  firing  at  the  rate  of 
twopence  a  small  log,  and  residents  will  tell  you  that  the  wood 
is  worth  that  and  by  no  means  unduly  charged  for.  I  remember 
being  laid  up  with  bronchitis  one  winter  at  Nantes,  and  con- 
suming a  good  deal  of  firing.  My  French  hostess  assured  me 
that  the  fuel  burned  in  my  room  during  these  eight  days  would 
last  some  families  a  whole  winter.  In  the  matter  of  firing  our 
*  confort '  is  as  yet  by  no  means  understood. 

Besides  these  obvious  causes  of  the  decline  of  cookery  in 
France  are  many  others  that  do  not  leap  to  the  eyes,  as  our 
neighbours  say.  I  have  now  given  the  positive,  material,  un- 
answerable aspects  of  the  case.  What  may  be  called  the  moral 
view  has  yet  to  follow. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  many,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Bepublican  form  of  government  is  that  most 
opposed  to  materialism.  In  a  condition  of  society,  the  basis  of 
which  is  absolute  equality,  the  minds  of  the  people  naturally 
aspire  to  those  intellectual  distinctions  from  which  they  are  cut 
ofif  in  aristocratic  countries  like  our  own.  Thus  a  peasant  farmer 
in  France  no  sooner  finds  himself  in  easy  circumstances  than  he 
bends  his  whole  mind  to  the  social  elevation  of  his  children. 
Instead  of  sending  his  son  to  the  nearest  restaurant  as  an  appren- 
tice— a  gdte-aauce^  as  these  youngsters  are  ironically  called — to 
be  trained  for  the  kitchen,  he  sends  him  to  the  city  to  study  for 
the  bar.  [What  would  Leidy  Vemey  say  to  that  ?]  Why  indeed 
should  a  rich  peasant  condenm  his  son  to  an  insignificant — ^perhaps 
in  his  eyes  an  ignominious — existence,  when  all  the  prizes  of  life 
lie  within  his  reach?  I  know  a  village  baker  near  Dijon  who, 
instead  of  bringing  up  his  son  to  kneading  bread,  has  economised 
money  enough  to  enter  him  as  a  law  student  in  Paris.    That 
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baker's  son  may  be  deputy,  even  President  of  France,  if  he  has 
the  necessary  stuff  in  him. 

It  comes  about,  therefore,  that  as  the  intellectual  horizons  of 
the  laborious  classes  in  France  widen,  the  trade  of  a  cook  come^t 
to  be  depreciated.  Quite  possibly,  therefore,  the  intelligence, 
and  we  may  add  originality,  now  put  into  the  business  of  cooking 
are  vastly  below  those  of  former  years.  A  youth  of  good  parts 
and  moderate  ambition  would  certainly  not  hesitate  were  the 
choice  before  him :  on  the  one  hand,  the  career  of  a  cultivated 
man  and  a  gentleman ;  on  the  other,  that  of  a  chej  de  cuisine^ 
the  highest  honour  of  whom  could  only  be  to  cook  dinners  for 
some  dyspeptic  millionaire,  or  may  be  royal  personage.  The 
advocate  may  earn  less  than  the  ch^f,  but  the  two  social  con- 
ditions will  not  bear  comparison. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  do  not  lie  on  the  surface ; 
others  that  may  equally  account  for  the  decadence  of  French 
cookery  occur  to  all  close  observers  of  French  life. 

If  intellectual  rather  than  material  horizons  now  tempt  the 
working  classes  out  of  their  actual  sphere,  if  the  present  con- 
dition of  society  in  France  tends  to  elevate  the  ideals  of  the 
people  generally,  it  must 'also  he  added  that  social  equality,  as 
understood  and  practised  among  our  neighbours,  is  altogether 
adverse  to  materialism.    Take  the  rSgirrie  now  submitted  to  by 
all  classes  during  the  term  of  enforced  military  service.  A  young 
volunteer,  son  of  an  educated  gentleman,  himself  a  promising 
student  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  said  to  me  last 
summer,  ^The  French  soldier  becomes  entirely  indifferent  to 
what  he  eats.'    It  naturally  follows  that,  as  every  Frenchman  is 
a  soldier  in  his  turn,  and  passes  through  the  same  Spartan  ordeal, 
his  tastes  and  habits  undergo  modification.    He  returns  to  civil 
life  much  less  of  a  Sybarite  than  when  he  quitted  it<    My  young 
friend,  for  instance,  who  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  has  fared 
as  soldiers  do — why  they  should  fare  so  badly  is  another  matter — 
would  naturally  be  less  difficult  about  his  food  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    A  good  dinner  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  him  when 
happening  to  come  in  his  way,  but  he  would  never  merge  into  the 
gourmet  or  voluptuary.    It  is  my  opinion  that  poor  Gambetta — 
^  ce  vieillard  a  quarante  ans ' — had  he  served  his  three  years  as  a 
volunteer,  might  have  been  alive  to  this  day.    In  good  time  he 
would  have  become  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
which  certainly  hastened  his  end.    My  young  artist  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  average  French  gentleman  turned  soldier.    His 
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taste  is  not  vitiated ;  he  is  able  to  distinguish  good  food  from  bad. 
He  is,  however,  cured  of  gowrm^omdUe  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

And  perhaps — may  Heaven,  however,  avert  such  a  calamity ! — 
Frenchwomen  are  destined  to  become  as  indifferent  to  what  they 
eat  as  French  soldiers. 

Hitherto  our  sisters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Manche  have  been 
the  most  accomplished  housekeepers  in  the  world.  I  have  known 
a  Frenchman — ^the  model  husband  of  a  model  wife— -come  home 
about  an  hour  before  dinner  and  announce  that  he  had  invited 
half  a  dozen  friends  for  that  evening.  The  lady  only  smiled  and 
betook  herself  to  the  kitchen.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  guests 
found  a  perfect  little  dinner;  no  better  one  could  have  been  pro- 
vided had  the  invitation  been  issued  a  week  beforehand.  French- 
women have  not  only  the  administrative  faculty  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  are  very  fertile  in  resources,  and  also  adepts  in  the 
manual  arts.  A  lady  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  house  goes 
into  every  detail  of  the  family  bill  of  fare,  and  sees  that  whilst 
it  is  appetising  and  varied  there  is  absolutely  no  waste.  The 
extravagance,  of  English  kitchens,  as  compared  with  French  ones, 
is  something  beyond  imagination  to  conceive. 

The  question  arises — when  young  Frenchwomen  enjoy  the  in- 
tellectual privileges  that  is  the  portion  of  the  sex  here ;  when 
they  have  universities  to  go  to,  as  they  soon  will  have ;  when  they 
betake  themselves  seriously  to  scientific  study,  literature,  medi- 
cine, or  politics,  what  will  become  of  domestic  cookery  in  France  ? 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  family  dinners  are  not  as  yet  a 
succession  of  disenchantments.  In  fact,  if  we  want  to  know  what 
French  cookery  ought  to  be  we  must  live  among  French  folks, 
and  not  only  share  their  banquets  but  their  meals  of  every  day, 
fast  days  included. 

The  banquets — well,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  these ;  too  many  pages  would  be  necessary  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  subject.  Let  me,  however,  say  something  about  middle- 
class  cookery  generally.  Millionaires  all  the  world  over  fare 
pretty  much  alike,  but  characteristic  French  cookery  must  now 
be  sought  for  in  the  more  modest  households  supervised  by  the 
mistress.  In  the  first  place  must  be  noted  the  leisurely  man- 
ner with  which  the  dinner  is  taken  in  hand.  It  is  to  the  cook 
the  day's  business — the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end. 
Among  ourselves  a  cook  writes  letters,  reads  novels,  flirts, 
gossips,  takes  her  daily  airings,  and  practises  her  singing  in 
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tbe  long  intervals   between  the  preparation  of  meals.     At  any 
rate  the  dinner  is  not  an  event  of  solemn   importance  in  the 
eyes  of  our  lady  helps  presiding  over  the  kitchen.     To  many, 
alas!  its  importance  is  much   underrated,  and  to  get  it  well 
over  seems  the  only  desideratum.     But  in  French  households 
it  is  wholly  otherwise.     A  cook  does  not  take  all  these   little 
distractions  by  the  way.    The  kitchen  is  nevertheless  &r  from 
being  a  dull  or  silent  place.     One  and  another  of  the  family  come 
and  go.     Master  and  mistress  chat  with  the  cook  over  her  work ; 
the  housemaid  brings  in  her  sewing  when  she  has  nothing  else  to 
do.     But  the  preparation  for  dinner  goes  steadily  on.     There  is 
that  comer-stone  of  French  cookery,  for  instance,  the  matchless 
pot-au-fea.    Too  much  time  cannot  be  accorded  this   soup   of 
soups,  the  source,  gays  Michelet,  of  French  aimiability.     *  Why,* 
asks  the  great  writer,  ^  is  a  French  workman  made  straightway 
happy  and  cheerful  on  entering  his  home  ?   *  Because  there  awaits 
him  a  dish  of  hot  poiniv^fen.^    Mechanical  methods  have,  in  a 
great  measure,   superseded  the    primitive  preparation  of    this 
national  soup :  you  can  buy  ingeniously  contrived  machines  into 
which  the  meat  and  vegetables  are  popped,  and  in  twelve  hours' 
time  the  soup  is  made ;  it  has,  as  the  French  say,  made  itself. 
But  the  good  old-fashioned  plan,  as   still   practised  in  country 
houses,  is  by  feu:  the  best.    Experienced  housewives  will  tell  yon 
that  any  contact  vrith  metal  is  sure  to  spoil  the  flavour ;  it  is  the 
earthen  pot,  well  seasoned,  on  which  everything  depends. 

In  this  earthen  pot,  then,  the  French  cook  will  place  only  the 
best  and  freshest  meat,  the  tenderest  and  most  delicate  vegetables ; 
onions  and  pepper,  those  stumbling-blocks  of  the  inexperienced 
English  cook,  are  eschewed  altogether,  a  young  leek  supplanting 
the  onion  in  the  pot-aU'-feUj  at  least  with  dainty  feeders.  No 
single  flavour  should  predominate.  French  cookery  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  strictly  democratic.  The  maxim  of  a  cook  is  that  there 
shall  ever  be  perfect  equality  among  the  subjects.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  palate  is  never  affronted  by  excess !  There  is 
never  too  much  of  any  especial  spice,  vegetable,  or  sauce. 

One  secret  of  the  excellence  of  domestic  cookery  in  France 
is  the  lavish  use  made  of  vegetables.  Where  we  use  one  kind 
French  cooks  use  twenty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  eggs.  Here 
we  touch  upon  another  interesting  point. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Catholicism  is  very  favourable  to  the 
cuisine.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  decline  of  theological  fervour  may 
partly  account  for  the  decline  of  cookery  throughout  France* 
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Certain  it  is  that  orthodoxy  in  belief  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
a  good  table.  Now  in  Catholic  families  Fridays  and  other  days 
of  the  calendar  are  still  religiously  observed  as  jours  maigrea ;  in 
other  words,  people  confine  themselves  to  a  fish  and  vegetarian 
diet.  The  exceptional  rigirae  gives  rise  to  exceptional  cookery. 
All  kinds  of  excellent  dishes  are  devised  which  would  never  be 
thought  of  by  the  Protestant  or  unbeliever. 

Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more  irritating  to  a  well- 
regulated  mind  than  the  persistence  with  which  English  cooks 
will  send  up  boiled  eggs  and  boiled  potatoes  from  the  first  of 
January  to  the  last  day  of  December.  We  might  suppose  that 
human  inventiveness  in  the  matter  of  cookery  had  never  got 
beyond  these  two  discoveries  in  culinary  art.  On  fast  days  in 
France  we  are  astonished  to  find  what  an  agreeable  bill  of  fare 
may  be  made  up  of  the  above-named  articles  of  food  alone,  the 
added  factors  being  time,  care,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  cook. 

A  whole  chapter  might  be  devoted  to  the  omelette,  about  which 
most  English  folks  are  as  ignorant  as  poor  Condorcet.  The  philo- 
sopher had  fled  from  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  the  environs 
of  Paris,  and  entering  a  little  inn,  demanded  an  omelette.  *  How 
many  eggs  would  you  like  put  in  it?'  asked  the  housewife. 
*  Oh,  about  a  dozen,'  replied  Condorcet,  no  more  knowing  how  an 
omelette  should  be  made  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  The  land- 
lady gossiped  in  the  kitchen  about  the  gentleman's  ignorance. 
Suspicions  were  aroused ;  the  spies  of  the  Terror  got  hold  of 
Condorcet,  and  he  lost  his  head  simply  because  he  had  made  that 
unlucky  blunder  about  an  omelette.  Why  French  people  can 
make  omelettes  and  English  cannot  is  comprehensible  after  a 
lesson  in  the  art  from  a  chef.  The  achievement  requires  a 
nimbleness  foreign  to  us  phlegmatic,  deliberate  insulars.  Before 
an  English  cook  would  have  fairly  smashed  her  eggs,  a  French 
chef  has  whisked  them,  tossed  in  a  pinch  of  salt  and  chopped 
parsley,  shaken  all  oyer  a  roaring  coke  fire  as  if  he  were  seized 
with  sudden  frenzy,  and  plumped  his  omelette  into  the  dish 
cooked  to  a  turn*    The  secret  of  the  business  is  celerity. 

M.  Betham-Epwards. 
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MY  mother  died  when  I  was  a  child,  and  my  father  when  I  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  leaving  me,  an  only  son,  with  a  foitnxie 
of  abont  8,0O0Z,  As  my  property  consisted  entirely  of  stocks  and 
shares,  and  as  I  had  got  into  a  habit  of  ^  changing  my  investment^/ 
as  I  at  first  called  it,  but,  in  plain  English,  of  selling  stocks  that  I 
held  for  the  purpose  of  buying  others  that  I  thought  likely  to  get 
dearer,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  visit  the  office  of  a  firm  of  stock- 
brokers whom  I  shall  call  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones.  Here  I  gradnallj 
acquired  the  habit  of  buying  stocks  that  I  had  no  means  of  pos- 
sessing, and  of  selling  stocks  that  I  had  never  possessed  at  all. 

A  pleasanter  lounge  than  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones's  office  I  do 
not  know  of.  There  was  a  large  room  with  comfortably  cushioned 
seats,  and  an  instrument  which  was  technically  known  as  ihe  ^  tape,' 
i.e.  a  machine  connected  with  an  electric  apparatus  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  which  rolled  off  on  a  narrow  sheet  of 'paper  the  various 
transactions  that  took  place  in  the  Stock  Exchange;  so  that, 
sitting  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones,  you  knew  every- 
thing that  took  place  in  the  ^  House,'  as  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
familiarly  termed,  and,  if  you  bought  or  sold  a  stock,  you  would 
presently  see  whether  you  were  winning  or  losing. 

The  'tape'  would  remain  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  give  a  *  click  !  click ! '  then  the  large  hoop  of  paper  would 
begin  to  move ;  and  then,  if  you  watched  it,  you  would  see  printed 
on  it  such  expressions  as  *  Er  25^  —  1,'  *  G  W  7  — J.'  I  am  only 
assuming  quotations  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  but  such  expres- 
sions would  mean  that  Erie  Railway  shares  were  at  25^  to  25|,  and 
Great  Western  Railway  stock  at  137  to  137^.  When  the  'tape' 
began  to  *  click,'  the  first  point  of  interest  was  whether  the  par- 
ticular stock  that  you  were  interested  in  was  to  be  mentioned. 
The  '  tape '  stolidly  spelt  each  particular  letter  and  figure  out,  so 
that,  suppose  you  were  speculating  in  Great  Western  Railway  of 
England  stock,  it  would  go  *  cUck '  *  G,'  *  click '  '  W.'    But  then 
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would  come  an  anxious  moment :  *  Gr  W  by  itself  would  mean 
Ghreat  Western  of  England,  but  if  a  *  C  *  came  out  after  the  *  W,' 
it  would  mean  Great  Western  of  Canada,  in  which  we  will  suppose 
that  you  had  no  interest  at  all.  About  half  a  second  generally 
elapsed  between  each  ^  click,'  but  they  were  long  half  seconds  very 
often.  If  your  stock  came  out,  then  of  course  came  the  absorbing 
question  of  the  price,  and  sometimes  the  infernal  instrument  would 
stop  after  spelling  the  name  of  a  stock,  and  keep  clicking  for 
half  a  minute  before  it  could  be  got  to  disgorge  the  figure,  which, 
aft;er  all,  was  of  course  the  important  thing. 

Sitting  about  the  room,  or  standing  round  the  *  tape,'  were 
generally  some  ten  or  twelve  men  of  various  ages.  My  object  is 
not  to  describe  a  society  that  was  typical  enough  in  its  way,  but 
to  tell  of  what  happened  to  me  on  the  night  of  November  — , 
188-,  and  of  the  consequences  thereof;  and  so  I  shall  briefly  say 
of  the  clients  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones  that  they  were  very 
pleasant,  gentlemanly  fellows,  who  smoked  and  drank  a  good  deal, 
and  occasionally  disappeared  altogether  without  any  formality  in 
the  way  of  leave-tak&ig.  In  order,  further,  to  get  to  the  extra- 
ordinary events  that  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  inform  the 
•reader  of,  I  shall  summarise  as  briefly  as  possible  the  circumstances 
that  left  me,  when  I  walked  out  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones's 
office  at  three  o'clock  on  the  day  I  have  alluded  to,  not  only  a 
Xmuper,  but  indebted  to  the  firm  to  the  tutie  of  about  1,2002. 

Briefly,  then,  what  had  happened  was  this.  I  had  commenced 
by  speculating  in  a  small  way,  but  gradually  increased  my  opera- 
tions, not  because  I  was  winning,  but  because  I  was  getting  fonder 
of  gambling,  and  had  finally  bought  150,0002.  of  a  certain  stock 
for  the  rise,  giving  the  whole  of  my  capital — then  only  about 
6,0002. — as  *  cover '  or  security,  besides,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  1,000{. 
that  belonged  to  an  aunt  of  mine,  who  had  intrusted  it  to  me  to 
invest.  The  reader  will  thus  see  that  every  variation  of  one  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  the  stock  meant  a  difference  of  1,5002.  to  me. 
The  stock  went  down  until  the  ^  cover '  was  lost  and  1,2002.  or  so 
besides.  I  had  a  hurried  consultation  with  Mr.  Brown  in  his 
private  room.  I  could  not  find  any  more  'cover,'  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  we  walked  put  into  Throgmorton  Street  together, 
he  to  *  close '  or  sell  the  stock,  I  to — ^well,  go  to  the  devil  if  I 
pleased.  A  very  nice  state  of  affairs  indeed.  A  few  days  before 
I  was  the  owner  of  a  snug  income  of  nearly  4002.  per  annum ; 
now  I  was  a  pauper,  a  bankrupt,  and  I  was  not  quite  clear  whether 
I  was  not  also  an  embezzler.    How  did  I  feel  ?    In  the  chapter  on 
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*  the  Jew's  last  night  alive '  in  *  Oliver  Twist,'  Dickens,  I  think, 
gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  state  of  the  ordinaiy  intelligence 
when  oppressed  by  a  dreadful  calamity.  The  Jew,  it  will  be 
remembered,  during  the  trial  counted  the  number  of  rails  in  the 
dock,  speculated  as  to  what  the  judge  had  for  lunch,  wondered 
whether  the  sketch  that  a  man  was  taking  of  him  in  oonit  wbs 
like  him,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  his  mind,  a&aid  to  contemplate  tlie 
great  horrid  thing  by  which  it  was  oppressed,  made  the  ocmsideFa- 
tion  of  a  number  of  utterly  trivial  and  unimportant  tilings  an 
excuse  for  diverting  its  attention  from  the  source  of  its  tenor.  It 
was  probably  on  this  principle  that  the  great  Napoleon  spent  his 
last  night  in  Paris  in  packing  up  gloves  and  handkerchiefs  and 
bottles  of  scent  and  such  things. 

As  I  stepped  out  into  Throgmorton  Street  in  the  cold  foggy 
evening,  I  was  sick  at  heart.  I  had  a  dreadful  but  vague  feeing 
that  I  was  being  bom  into  a  new  world  where  there  were  none  of 
the  comforts  or  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  old  one.  Bat 
beyond  a  vague  but  dreadful  sense  of  helplessness,  and  a  sickening 
terror  of  something  unknown,  my  feelings  were  not  very  definite, 
except  on  one  matter — I  had  a  great  craving  for  a  bowl  of  turtle 
\  soup.  As  I  was  not  hungry,  and  as  I  was  never  much  of  an  epicure, 
\  this  may  have  been  my  general  craving  for  the  comforts  I  was  to 
^be  parted  from,  condensed  into  a  narrow  form  to  suit  my  then 
state  of  mind.  At  all  events  I  felt  a  great  craving  for  this  bowl 
of  turtle  soup ;  so,  telling  Mr.  Brown  that  I  would  be  back  in 
half  an  hour,  I  started  over  to  Birch's  in  Comhill.  I  ate  about 
half  the  basin  of  soup,  and  drank  half  a  pint  of  sherry  and  two 
brandies  and  sodas,  and  read  the  advertisement-sheet  of  the  Tvvm* 
most  carefully.  I  could  have  had  the  leading-article  sheet  if  I 
had  wished,  but  I  didn't.  I  tried  to  read  an  article  in  some  paper 
— the  StaTidard,  I  think — but  could  not.  My  mind  seemed  to 
move  so  slowly  that  I  felt  simply  bewildered  at  the  multiplicity  of 
ideas  it  seemed  to  contain.  But  the  advertisements  suited  me 
exactly.  They  were  easy  to  understand.  To  comprehend  them 
did  not  involve  any  marshalling  or  comparison  of  ideas,  and 
they  gave  me  something  to  think  of  that  was  not  dreadfuL  At 
length,  on  looking  at  the  clock — for,  alas  1  I  had  had  to  mortgage 
my  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain — I  saw  that  it  was  nearly  four 
o'clock.  I  looked  at  the  contents  of  my  purse — a  sovereign,  a 
half-sovereign  and  two  florins.  These,  and  a  few  shillings  at  the 
bank,  and  the  furniture  at  my  chambers  in  the  Temple,  were  all 
that  I  had  in  the  world.    For  about  five  minutes  I  sat  looking  at 
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the  clock  until  it  pointed  to  four.  Then  I  had  another  brandy 
and  soda.  And  then,  it  being  by  this  time  about  ten  minutes 
past  four  o'clock,  I  started  on  my  way  back  to  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Jones. 

I  had  just  got  to  the  comer  of  the  Bank  when  I  met  a  Mr. 
James  Wentworth.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  one  of  those  mysterious 
men  who  have  no  profession  or  ostensible  occupation,  who  have 
(we  feel  certain,  without  exactly  knowing  why)  no  private  property 
of  their  own,  but  who  always  have  a  little  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  promoting  gigantic  financial 
schemes.  Pleasant  companions  as  a  rule,  and  indigenous  to  the 
dty  of  London.  I  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wentworth  for 
some  twelve  months  or  more.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  a 
crack  cavalry  corps,  had  sold  out  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
the  Bar,  but  for  some  reason  or  another  had  not  been  called, 
though  he  had  eaten  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  dinners.  At  the  time 
I  am  speaking  of  he  was  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He  lived 
principally,  I  understood,  on  an  allowance  from  a  wealthy  aunt, 
for  he  had  eaten  his  patrimony  years  before,  and,  with  all  the 
exuberant  spirits  of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  divided  his  time  between 
the  pleasures  of  his  club  in  the  West  End,  where  he  had  frequently 
entertained  me,  and  the  excitement  of  the  City.  Notwithstanding 
the  disparity  of  age  between  us  (for  I  was  only  twenty-three),  we 
were  great  friends,  for  there  was  no  man  whose  society  I  liked 
better  than  that  of  James  Wentworth,  who  knew  everything  and 
everybody,  and  whose  brain  was  always  seething  with  fun  and 
anecdote  and  commercial  enterprise.  For  in  all  my  experience  I 
have  never  known  such  an  inveterate  concocter  of  financial  pro- 
jects as  Mr.  James  Wentworth,  of  the  Omnibus  Club,  Fall  Mall, 
and  Pick-me-up  Chambers,  Piccadilly. 

*  Well,  old  boy,'  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  as  we  shook  hands,  *  how 
goes  it  ? ' 

^  How  goes  it  ? '  I  replied ;  ^  badly  as  can  be.  The  fact  is,  I'm 
broke/ 

^  Broke ! '  exclaimed  Wentworth.  ^  But  come  across  here ;  I 
want  to  get  to  Lombard  Street.' 

'  No,*  I  said,  *  I  must  get  back  to  Throgmorton  Street.' 

*  Nonsense ! '  said  Wentworth ;  *  come  on  while  there  is  a  cross- 
^  ing.    I  have  something  to  say  to  you.    Quick  t  behind  that  'bus. 

That'g  it.' 

And  before  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  about  I  found  myself 
back  in  Comhill. 
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*  Now,'  said  Wentworth,  *  come  in  here  to  Birch's  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.' 

Accordingly  we  turned  in  to  Birch's,  and  over  another  brandy 
and  soda,  and  another  basin  of  soup  that  he  forced  me  to  eat,  I 
told  the  tale  of  my  losses,  feeling  as  I  did  so  a  strange  sense  of 
relief  in  thus  unfolding  my  troubles  to  one  who  was  so  much  my 
senior,  and  to  whom  I  knew  that  I  could  speak  unreservedly. 

Wentworth  listened  attentively  to  my  story.  When  I  had 
finished,  he  seemed  to  meditate  deeply  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  said,  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  me,  ^  The  old,  <dd 
story.  You  remember  what  I  said  to  you  the  last  time  I  saw 
you — that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  machine  so  constructed  that 
in  time  bargains  the  jobbers  must  win,  otherwise  they  could  not 
Uve.' 

^  Yes,'  I  said,  ^  and  I  wish  to  heavens  I  had  taken  your  advice.' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Wentworth,  *  there  is  no  use  in  crying  over 
spilt  milk.  Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question  as  a  firiend.  Yon 
will  answer  it  or  not  as  you  please.  Besides  the  money  yonr 
brokers  hold  as  cover,  what  property  have  you? ' 

^  None,'  I  replied.  ^  You  remember  I  have  told  you  often  that 
all  my  property  was  in  stocks  and  shares ;  and  they,  or  their 
product  in  cash,  is  in  the  hands  of  Brown  and  Jones.' 

*  But,'  said  Wentworth,  *  have  you  no  money  at  the  bank  ? ' 

^  About  ten  shillings,'  I  answered,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

*  Hum,  that's  bad,'  said  Wentworth,  who  seemed  to  be  medi- 
tating very  deeply  about  something.  *But  stay,  though — the 
furniture  in  your  chambers  in  the  Temple,  what  did  it  cost  you  ? ' 

*  About  350i.' 

*  How  long  have  you  had  it  ? ' 

*  About  eight  months.' 

*  Have  you  the  receipts  ?     Is  it  all  paid  for  ?  ' 
*Ye8.' 

<  Can  you  stand  another  brandy  and  soda  ?  '  cried  Wentworth, 
as  he  rose  with  a  face  beaming  with  joy.  ^  I  don't  mean  can  you 
pay  for  it,  but  can  you  drink  it  without  hurting  yourself?  * 

^  Well,  I  dare  say  I  can,'  I  said,  astonished  at  his  excitement. 

'  Two  brandies  and  a  split  soda.  Miss,  please,'  he  said  to  the 
young  lady  at  the  bar.  ^  Now,'  he  said,  as  they  stood  before  us, 
*  if  I  tell  you  that  your  8,0002.  is  as  safe  as  if  it  were  in  your 
pocket  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  will  you  promise  me  two 
things  on  your  word  of  honour  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman? 
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Fii8t,  that  yon  will  not  ask  me  any  questions  that  I  do  not  choose 
to  answer  to-night;  secondly,  that  when  yon  get  yonr  money  you 
will  never  again  buy  or  sell  for  the  account  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change/ 

<But 'I  said. 

*But  me  no  bnts/  cried  Wentworth.  *I  ask  nothing  un- 
reasonable. You  give  me  your  word  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentle- 
man, or  I  leave  you  to  look  after  your  affairs  yourself.'  And  here 
he  took  up  his  hat  as  if  he  were  about  to  go. 

<  Then  I  promise,'  I  said  in  an  agony ;  for,  though  the  whole 
thing  seemed  strange  and  unreal,  I  clung  to  his  presence,  or  the 
hope  tiiat  it  kept  alive,  as  it  were,  8,000^.  in  gold  sovereigns. 

^Now,  then,'  said  Wentworth,  raising  his  glass,  <  drink  to 
your  release  from  penury  which  is  imprisonment  without  board 
and  lodging.' 

Accordingly  we  drank ;  I  with  a  strange  tumultuous  feeling 
of  doubt  struggliug  faintly  with  hope  that  was  as  strong  as  con- 
viction, and  as  delicious  as  it  was  vague  and  undefinable. 

*  And  now,'  said  Wentworth,  *  you  must  wait  here  for  me  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  I  shan*t  be  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  the  very  most.  In  the  meantime  let  this  comfort 
you,  that  you  have  my  word  of  honour,  in  exchange  for  your 
promise,  that  your  money  is  absolutely  safe.  Now  don't  on  aoy 
account  leave  here  until  I  come  back.    You  promise  ? ' 

*  Yes,  but  do  tell  me ' 

^Bemember  your  promise,'  and,  with  a  significant  look,  he 
left. 

My  emotions  were  as  undefinable  as  they  were  strong.  I 
had  purposed  being  called  to  the  Bar,  as  most  law  students  do, 
with  an  idea  of  being  Lord  Chancellor  or  Attorney-General,  or  at 
the  least  a  puisne  judge.  In  fact,  a  fortnight  ago  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  I  would  have  compounded  for  my  ambitions  by 
accepting  a  puisne  judgeship  as  a  matter  of  certainty  at  the  end 
of  my  imaginary  forensic  career.  Then  came  that  terrible  crash, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  as  yet  but  dimly  realised.  And  then 
this  extraordinary  scene  with  Wentworth.  *God  tempers  the 
wiud  to  the  shorn  lamb.'  If  I  had  been  able  to  realise  the  loss  I 
had  sustained  in  its  true  significance,  I  should  probably  have 
gone  mad.  Luckily,  by  some  dispensation  of  providence,  my 
mind  found  other  and,  under  the  circumstances,  better  occupa- 
tion in  meditating  on  such  trivial  and  comparatively  unimportant 
matters  as  the  advertisements  for  servants,  etc.,  in  the  Tiviea. 
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With  the  departure  of  Wentworth,  however,  a  great  chill  seemed 
to  come  upon  me.     His  presence  seemed  to  give  me  hope ;  his 
words  seemed  like  the  actual  possession  of  the  good   things  be 
promised.    When  he  left  the  animal  feeliug  of  his  presence  wag 
gone,  and  the  memory  of  his  words  was  only  a  memory,  and  not 
the  thing  that  the  words  themselves  were.     Luckily  my  mind— 
for  my  mind  and  I  seemed  as  distinct  as  my  arm  and  I — began 
as  if  to  take  me  away  from  care,  to  image  my  past  acquaintance 
with  him.     Only  in  this  way  can  I  describe  the  vision  that  floated 
before  me  of  all  my  past  dealings  with  James  Wentwortk.    I 
seemed  to  see  all  our  past  intercourse  as  in  a  dream.     In  none  of 
the  pictures  that  floated  before  my  *  mind's  eye '  could  I  detect 
much  flaw.      He  was  enthusiastic,    but    he  was    clear-headed 
enough,  and  as  to  his  perfect  honesty  of  thought  and  principle, 
there  was  no  doubt.    He  was  shrewd  enough,  and  clearly  not  the 
man  to  tell  a  lie.    What  then  could  he  mean  by  saying  that  my 
8,0002.  was  safe  ?     Suddenly  a  light  seemed  to  break  upon  me. 
He  had  asked  about  my  furniture.     Evidently  he  was  thinking 
about  its  value — how  to  turn  it  into  money.     But  what  could  the 
few  pounds  that  it  would  realise  be  wanted  for  ?   How  would  they 
assist  me  to  get  back  my  8,000Z.?     For,  evidently,  there  was 
some  connection  between  my  raising  money  on  my  furniture  and 
recovering  the  money  that  I  had  lost.    When  he  heard  that  I 
had  paid  for  my  furniture,  and  had  the  receipts,  he  said  that  my 
money  was  safe.     Obviously  the  explanation  of  the  matter  was 
this.    In  some  way  or  other  Brown  and  Jones  were  legally  in  the 
wrong — ^had  no  claim  to  the  *  cover' — and  the  money  that  my 
furniture  was  to  realise  was  wanted  to  contest  the  matter.    I 
must  say  that  this  solution  of  the  matter  gave  me  but  little 
comfort.    Not  more  than  1502.  or  2002.  could  probably  be  got 
for  the  furniture.    That  would  hardly  sufSce  for  the  expenses  of 
a  lawsuit,  and  leave  me  nothing  to  live  on  during  the  months, 
perhaps  years,  that  the  suit  would  be  sure  to  last.    Besides  which 
it  would  involve  an  exposS  of  the  way  that  I  had  dealt  with  my 
aunt's  money. 

The  half-hour  had  just  elapsed  when  Wentworth  came  in  with 
a  large  thin  book  under  his  arm. 

*  Wentworth,'  I  said,  *I  have  discovered  what  you  are  about; 
you  want  me  to  raise  money  to  have  an  action  against  Brown  and 
Jones P' 

*  I  thought  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  you  to  yourself  even  for  a  few 
minutes,'  said  Wentworth. 
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*  Well,  but  that's  what  you  want  me  to  do,'  I  said  doggedly. 

*  Now  look  here,'  said  Wentworth  in  an  authoritative  manner. 
*  When  the  proper  time  comes  I  shall  tell  you  all.  At  present  I 
shall  tell  you  nothing,  except  that  you  are  entirely  wrong  in  your 
surmise,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  your  taking  any 
steps  whatever  against  Brown  or  Jones,  or  anybody  else,  legally  or 
otherwise,  and  that  you  must  remember  your  promise  and  ask  no 
more  questions.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  you  have  no 
idea  of  my  plans,  and  that  your  money  is  safe  if  you  put  yourself 
mider  my  guidance.  Now,  for  to-night  will  you  implicitly  obey 
me,  or  will  you  act  on  your  own  account  ?  You  have  my  word 
that  I  have  good  reasons  for  asking  you  to  do  what  I  tell  you, 
without  asking  any  questions.  Say  Yes  or  No.  One  thing  or 
the  other— Yes  or  No  ? ' 

*  Since  my  only  hope  is  through  you,  yes.' 

^  Gome  on  then,  and  let  us  have  some  dinner.' 

In  a  minute  or  two  we  were  in  a  hansom,  and  rattling  along 
through  the  mud  and  fog  of  Cannon  Street.  It  was,  not,  how- 
ever, until  we  got  into  the  glare  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand 
that  I  began  to  wake  thoroughly  to  the  reality  of  my  misery. 
Every  shop  and  restaurant  looked  warm  and  splendid  within,  but 
there  was  the  cold  foggy  air  about  me,  and  here  was  I  dashing 
along  like  a  duke,  with  wealth  and  comfort  on  every  side — the  old 
familiar  haunts  as  if  beseeching  my  return — and  only  a  sovereign 
or  so  that  I  could  call  my  own. 

Tliem  as  is  rich  drives  in  chaises, 
Them  as  is  poor  walks  like  blazes, 

I  muttered  to  myself  as  I  watched  the  crowds  of  pedestrians 
hustling  their  way  along  the  sloppy  streets. 

*  Bich,  indeed,'  I  thought ;  *  why,  I  am  more  than  two  thousand 
I)ounds  worse  oflf  than  the  very  beggars  in  the  street.'  And  so  we 
went  on  through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  and  up  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  by  the  Haymarket,  to  a  well-known  restaurant, 
where  the  hansom  ¥ras  paid  oflF  by  Wentworth,  grumbling ;  I  don't 
mean  that  Wentworth  was  grumbling,  but  the  driver  of  the 
hansom,  for  Wentworth  was  as  pleasant  as  could  be. 

And  now  the  business  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  narrative 
to  inform  the  reader  of  begins. 

We  went  through  a  passage  past  a  window,  that  acted  by  a 
sliding  pane  as  a  private  bar,  to  a  staircase,  and  on  the  first 
landing  met  a  waiter  who  ushered  us  into  a  private  room — a 
moderate  sized  room,  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  a  piano,  some  chairs, 
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and  a  table  on  which  there  was  a  snow-white  cloth,  and  a  piofnaton 
of  glasses, 

Wentworth  gave  the  order,  and  in  a  few  minntes  dinner  was 
served. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Thackeray  has  given,  in  the  ^  Bose  and  the  Sing/ 
the  best  description  that  was  ever  given  of  a  good  dinner. 

'  Let,'  he  says,  ^  each  child  think  of  the  dish  that  he  likes  best 
and  imagine  it  before  him.'  If  my  reader  will  do  this  he  may 
enjoy  the  dinner — ^and  after  all  that  is  the  great  point — as  much 
as  I  did.  I  was  hungry,  and  I  was  expectant,  and  I  ate  and  drank 
as  a  felon  might  do,  who  has  been  starving  with  fear  for  some 
days,  but  who  has  suddenly  got  a  certainty — ^whether  founded  on 
hope  or  conviction — that  he  will  get  off.  At  length,  over  onr 
walnuts  and  a  bottle  of  Chateau  Margaux,  the  light  conversation 
Wentworth  had  kept  up  duriog  dinner  flagged,  and  looking  at 
me,  he  said — 

'  You  are  under  orders  not  to  ask  questions,  and  considering 
the  circumstances  you  have  behaved  pretty  well.  But  yon  are 
anxious  to  know  what  I  am  about.  A  man  does,  not  lose.8,000{. 
every  day,  and  hear  the  next  nunute  that  his  monf^y  is. all 
back,  eh?'  . 

*  For  Heaven's  sake  do  one  thing  or  the  other.  Tell  me  what 
you  mean,  or  avoid  the  real  subject  you  allude  to  altogether.  I 
have  given  you  my  promise,  and  I  keep  it,  but  don't  play  with 
me.  I  can  "  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  and  die  "  as  well  as  any  one, 
but  I  won't  be  chaffed.  So  out  with  it  or  talk  of  something  else. 
You  know  my  affairs.  Nobody  else  does — at  least  not  at  present 
— so  no  chaff.' 

*  But  suppose  I  am  the  bearer  of  the  glad  tidings  that  your 
affairs  can  be  set  all  right  ? ' 

*  Oh,  well,  in  that  case ' 

*  In  that  case,  what  V 

^  In  that  case  you  might,  if  you  are  not  relying  on  some 
supernatural  assistance,  have  told  me  the  means  by  which  they 
can  be  set  right,  and  so  have  enabled  me  to  see  Brown  instead  of 
skulking ' 

*  Aye,  and  let  him  have  served  you  with  a  writ,'  said  Went- 
worth. 

<  Look  here,  Wentworth,'  I  said.  *  You  have  told  me  that  my 
money  is  safe.  You  have  pledged  your  word  to  that.  I  am 
waiting  to  know  why  or  how.  Until  you  are  prepared  to  tell  me, 
talk  about  something  else.' 
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*  Then  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  at  once,'  replied  Wentworth. 
^  But  I  want  your  undivided  attention.  You  can  naturally  imagine 
that  there  is  something  strange  in  the  wind.  It  will  take  me  a 
little  time  to  explain  matters,  and  you  must  let  me  do  so  in  my 
own  way.  But  first  let  us  ring  for  some  cofiFee  and  brandy  and 
settle  the  bill.' 

Accordiugly  coffee  and  brandy  were  ordered,  and  the  bill  was 
liquidated ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  when  the  waiter  was 
tipped  Wentworth  had  two  shillings  and  I  had  two  and  fourpence 
left ;  so  that  if  I  took  a  cab  home,  aad  gave  the  cabman  his  fare 
of  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  I  should  not  have  a  shilling  left. 
Nevertheless  my  spirits  seemed  to  rise  as  my  finances  declined. 
Whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  wine  or  my  confidence  in  Went- 
worth, I  was  in  a  state  of  exquisitely  delightful  anticipation, 
with  at  bottom  just  a  slight  sense  of  chilly  terror.  Now  I  was 
to  know  my  fate.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  all  right, 
but  until  I  knew  it  there  was  just  a  possibility,  from  the  thought 
of  which  I  shrank  with  horror. 

*  Now,  my  boy,'  said  Wentworth,  *  I  come  to  the  point.  You 
must,  as  I  have  said,  let  me  explain  myself  in  my  own  way.  The 
niaCter  that  I  am  going  to  speak  about  is  very  extraordinary — so 
much  so,  that  if  I  had  not  the  practical  proof  at  hand  I  should 
not  have  spoken  about  it  at  all;  but  even  with  the  proof  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  to  break  the  subject  to 
you.  Let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  I 
shall  make  a  statement  that  will  startle  you,  and  show  you  some- 
thing which,  if  it  is  possible,  will  add  to  your  amazement,  but 
which  will  make  you  perfectly  satisfied  thal^  as  I  have  told  you 
from  the  beginniug,  your  money — ^the  whole  of  it — is  perfectly 
safe. 

'  A  hundred  years  ago — less  than  that — there  was  not  a  railway 
or  a  telegraph  in  the  whole  world.  If  anybody  at  that  time  had  said 
that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  to  travel  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  an  hour,  or  to  send  a  message  from  London 
to  New  York  in  a  few  minutes,  he  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  lunatic ;  and  yet  we  can  dine  in  London  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  in 
Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  or  Paris,  and  we  can  send  a  message  to 
any  part  of  the  world  in  a  few  minutes.  Do  you  suppose 
that  there  is  nothing  else  to  discover?  And  if  a  man  sitting 
in  London,  say,  can  transmit  his  thoughts  to  a  place  a  thousand 
miles  away  in  a  few  seconds,  will  you  venture  to  say  that  there 
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id  any  impossibility  of  his  also  transmitting  his   body  \,o   the 
same  place  in  the  same  time  ?     Come,  my  friend,  what  do  yon 
know  about  nature  ?     You  have  Kant's  philosophy,  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  *'  Critique  of  Pure  Reason ; "  you  know  then 
that  Space  and  Time  are   only  what  he  calls  Forms   of  the 
Sensibility — in  other  words,  that  they  are  only  conditions  of  our 
consciousness,  only  parts  of  our  own  nature,  that,  in  short,  they 
have  no  existence  at  all  except  whilst  we  are  conscious  of  them. 
Again,  without  being  an  idealist,  you  know  that,  assuming  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  matter,  it  is  for  ever  hidden  from  us 
by  our  own  sensations,  and  that  the  external  world,  08  far  as  tee 
know  ity  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  groups  of  sensations  which 
exist  only  while  we  are  conscious  of  them.      This  knife  is  white 
and  hard,  and  would  give  me  pain  if  I  were  to  cut  myself  with  it, 
but  the  whiteness  and  hardness  are  as  purely  sensations  of  ours, 
and  have  as  little  existence  out  of  our  consciousness,  as  the  pain. 
Of  things  we  know  nothing  but  our  own  sensations,  and  the  order 
of  our  sensations  that  we  call  the  World  can  be  adequately 
explained  by  the  known  Laws  of  Association,  without  assuming 
the  existence  of  matter  at  all.     Knowing,  then,  that  you  know 
nothing  about  the  secret  of  Being,  will  you  say  that  anything  is 
impossible  ?    Now  mark.'    He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  blue 
bottle.    *  With  the  contents  of  this  bottle  I  can  transport  myself 
wheresoever  I  please  in  an  instant.   The  railway  and  the  telegraph 
are  things  of  the  past.    The  capital  that  is  sunk  in  them  is  I^e 
the  capital  that  was  sunk  in  stage-coaches — ^lost  for  ever ;  whilst 
the  wealth  of  the  world  is  at  the  command  of  those  who  own  the 
secret  of  the  Teleporon,  for  snch  is  the  name  I  have  given  my 
discovery.    I  want  a  hundred  pounds  for  purposes  I  shall  explain 
to  you.      For  that  hundred  pounds  I  shall  give  you  a  half- 
share  in  the  Teleporon.     You  shall   try   the  Teleporon  first. 
I  shall  wait  here  until  you  have  been  to  and  returned  from  any 
place  you  please.    Then  we  shall  discuss  the  Toodus  operandi 
in  bringing  the  discovery  before  the  world;   and  you  will  see 
that  with  the  money  that  you  will  get  for  your  furniture  you  are 
a  millionnaire.     Come,  my  boy,  where  shall  it  be  ?    What  do  you 
say  to  a  trip  to  Turkestan,  to  have  a  peep  at  the  Trans-Caspian 
Railway  that  you  have  read  so  much  about  ?  ' 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  given  the  reader  but  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  oration  that  Wentworth  poured  forth.  At  first,  as 
he  expounded  his  scheme,  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  disappointment 
that  it  was  not  of  a  more  tangible  nature.    But  he  spoke  so 
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earnestly,  with  snch  an  evident  appearance  of  conviction,  and 
was  so  full  of  his  subject,  for  I  have  not  given  a  tenth  part  of 
what  he  said,  that  as  he  went  on  he  began  to  inspire  me  with  his 
own  confidence.  Such  as  it  was,  his  scheme  was  my  only  chance 
of  recovering  my  lost  fortune,  I  knew  that  he  was  too  honour- 
able and  too  humane,  too  much,  in  fact,  a  gentleman,  to  make  me 
the  victim  of  any  senseless  joke  at  such  a  time ;  and  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world.  Besides,  I  was  in  a  very 
nervous  and  excited  state,  and  perhaps  more  credulous  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  been.  So,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  the 
time  he  had  finished  speaking  I  was  as  anxious  as  he  could  have 
wished  me  to  be  to  try  the  Teleporon. 

*  All  right,  my  boy,'  I  said.  *  I  may  as  well  be  your  corpus 
vile  as  my  own  corpus  mortuum.* 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,*  replied  Wentworth ;  *  but  if 
you  are  talking  of  suicide  you  may  thank  me  for  saving  your  life, 
or  at  least  for  putting  the  idea  out  of  your  mind.  For  I  dare  say 
that,  like  thousands  of  others,  you  would  have  postponed  the  per- 
formance a  little  when  it  came  to  drawing  up  the  curtain.' 

*  No,  I  wouldn't,'  I  said  doggedly. 

*  Yes,  you  would,'  said  Wentworth ;  *  the  few  of  us  who  would 
be  left  would  all  be  grave-diggers  in  this  country  if  every  person 
who  intends  to  commit  suicide  were  to  do  so.  Now,  then,  where 
are  you  going  to  ?  What  do  you  say  to  a  trip  to  Kizil-Arvat  to 
look  after  the  railway  you  have  been  talking  so  much  about  ? ' 

Kizil-Arvat,  as  the  reader  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  is  the 
first  station  on  the  great  railway  which  the  Russians  are  building 
&om  Michailovsk,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to — well, 
I  suppose,  eventually  to  India.  I  was  a  good  deal  interested  in 
the  subject  at  the  time ;  and  of  all  places  in  the  world  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  place  I  had  most  curiosity  to  visit. 

<  All  right,'  I  said ;  '  start  the  train.' 

*  Train  be  hanged!'  said  Wentworth.  *I  wish  you  would 
learn  that  such  lumbering  things  as  trains  are  superseded.  Now 
put  on  your  overcoat  and  sit  on  that  chair.  That's  right.  Attend 
now ' — here  he  looked  at  the  book  he  had  brought  with  him. 
*  Kizil-Arvat  is  just ' — here  he  went  through  some  calculations, 
and  announced  the  number  of  miles  to  Kizil-Arvat.  ^  You  have 
two  handkerchiefs  about  you  ?  Well,  there,  put  three  drops  on 
one  and  put  it  over  your  head  thus  ' — ^here  he  put  a  napkin  over 
my  head — ^  and  ten  drops  on  the  other  handkerchief,  and  press 
it  on  your  trousers  and  coat  thus.'    Here  he  pressed  the  other 
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napkin  about  my  legs  as  if  he  were  shampooing  me.  '  Pat  this 
bottle  in  yonr  pocket.  Mind  you  don't  lose  it/  He  put  the 
bottle  in  my  pocket.  '  Now,  don't  keep  me  long.  Mind,  I  shsll 
wait  here  until  you  come  back.  Three  drops  on  the  handkercbirf 
on  your  head ;  ten  drops  on  your  l^s  and  coat^  thos.'  He  was 
still  shampooing  me ;  but  the  scene  changed. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  stone  by  a  roadside.  As  clearly  as  I  can 
remember,  and  I  remember  the  circumstances  clearly  enough, 
for  I  had  no  sense  of  drowsiness  and  there  was  no  gap  whateTer 
in  my  consciousness,  that  is  what  happened.  Wentworth  was 
still  mopping  me ;  and  suddenly,  without  any  chuige  that  I  ooold 
detect  in  my  consciousness,  I  was  sitting  by  a  roadside.  As 
another  instance  of  how  the  mind  when  surrounded  by  dreadfol 
circumstances  occupies  itself  with  trivial  things,  I  may  mention 
that  I  speculated  for  some  time  as  to  how  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  have  come  so  £gu:  without  knowing  anything  about  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  whilst  I  was  travelling.  Wentworth  was  still 
mopping  me,  and  I  was  in  an  open  country  sitting  by  a  road- 
side. 

Then  suddenly  the  whole  thing  rushed  upon  me.  I  was 
broken,  ruined,  a  pauper  in  a  wild,  strange,  hostile  country  where 
I  had  no  means  of  explaining  my  condition,  and  where  I  knew 
that  my  presence  would  be  resented  as  the  presence  of  a  spy. 

^  Let  me  back  I  Let  me  back ! '  So  I  almost  cried  aloud  as 
I  jumped  from  my  seat.  Frantically  I  felt  in  my  pockets  for 
the  Teleporon. 

*  Where  did  he  put  it? '  I  did  fairly  cry  out  as  I  turned  out 
pocket  after  pocket  without  finding  the  bottle. 

<  Oh,  I  am  dreaming  I '  I  exclaimed  when  I  found  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  Teleporon.  For  a  minute  or  two  the  thought 
gave  me  comfort.  I  must  be  dreaming.  I  should  wake  when 
Mrs.  Jackson  (my  laundress)  rapped  at  my  door,  and  the  whole 
thing  would  be  a  hideous  nightmare.  And  so  I  sat  down  again 
to  wait  until  I  woke,  hoping,  praying,  and  believing  that  I  was 
only  dreaming. .  The  crisp,  ^harp  night  air,  however,  speedily  con- 
vinced me  that  I  was  not  dreaming  in  my  bed  in  the  Temple  or 
anywhere  else,  but  that  I  was  wide  awake  and  sitting  on  a  stone 
by  a  country  road.  Besides,  I  began  to  reflect  that  there  was  too 
much  of  permanence  and  continuity  in  my  sensations  and  thoughts 
for  a  dream.  Then  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  was  awake,  and  that 
these  were  but  part  of  the  horrid  realities  that  had  lately  encom- 
passed me. 
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I  was  awake  and  alone  in  a  strange  country,  with  no  other 
means  of  retoming  to  the  only  pla(^  where  I  could  be  known  and 
believed  and  find  shelter  or  rest  than  my  own  legs.  Here  I  was 
friendless  and,  practically,  penniless.  I  could  not  name  any  per^ 
son  who  would  say  that  I  could  be  trusted  with  a  shilling.  I 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  how  I  came  there.  How 
was  I  to  get  back  ?  All  this  flashed  on  my  mind  at  once,  and 
with  a  vividness  that  I  shudder  at  to  the  present  day.  In 
imagination  the  road  seemed  to  stretch  on  over  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, over  the  steppes  of  Bussia  to  the  Baltic.  And  even  at  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  how  was  I  to  get  home?  for  all  England 
seemed  my  home  at  the  moment.  Already  I  felt  as  tired  as  if 
I  had  walked  the  whole  length  of  that  immense  and  dreary  journey. 
The  moon  shone  for  a  minute  through  the  clouds  that  were  drift- 
ing rapidly  through  the  sky ;  and  about  twenty  yards  down  the 
road,  at  the  other  side,  I  noticed  something  that  seemed  like  a 
signpost.  I  hastened  to  the  spot.  Imagine  my  horror  when  on 
a  large  white  board,  about  four  feet  above  my  head,  I  saw  printed 
in  clear  black  letters, 

KIZIL-ARVAT, 
12   VERSTS. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  signpost  was  as  genuine 
as  the  ground  I  trod  upon ;  and  there,  about  four  feet  above  me, 
were  the  &tal  words,  ^  Ejzil-Arvat,  12  versts.'  I  was  too  horrified 
to  think;  so  I  kept  mechanically  repeating  to  myself,  ^Kizil- 
Arvat,  12  versts ;  Kizil-Arvat,  12  versts.* 

Whilst  I  was  standing  stupefied  with  horror  before  this  post, 
I  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and,  looking  along 
the  road,  I  saw  three  or  four  horsemen  and  something  on  wheels 
coming  towards  me  at  a  quick  pace. 

Instinctively  I  got  behind  a  bush  to  let  them  pass,  hoping 
that  I  should  not  be  observed.  As  they  came  near  I  saw  t^at  th§ 
party  was  composed  of  three  Cossacks  and  a  man  driving  a  drosky 

The  cavalcade  had  nearly  passed,  me,  and  I  was  just  beginning;^ 
to  feel  at  ease ;  for  so  unequal;  was  I  to  cpntemj^late  two  horrors 
together  that  if  the  Cossacks  had  passed  on  I  should  probably  for 
a  minute  or  two  have  felt  quite  contented,  forgetting  all  about 
my  other  troubles.  As  the  last  horseman  passed,  however,  he 
gave  a  loud  shout,  and  reined  up  h^  horse.  The  result  was  that 
the  rest  of  the  cavalcade  stopped ;  ^d,  pointing  with  his  sword  to 
where  I  was,  the  last  horseman  said  something  in  a  loud  voice, 
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and  seemed  to  beckon  me  from  my  hiding-place.  '  I  crcmcbed 
closely  behind  the  bnshes.  A  short  parley  took  place  betweea 
the  pEurty,  and  then  the  man  in  the  drosky  jumped  ont^  and, 
pointing  a  pistol  at  the  place  where  I  was  standing,  said  some- 
thing in  a  loud,  imperious  tone.  What  he  said  I  could  not 
understand ;  but  I  had  been  on  a  tour  in  Bussia  proper  about  two 
years  before,  and,  though  I  could  not  imderstand  a  word  he  said, 
I  knew  enough  about  the  Bussian  language  to  know  that  it  was 
in  Bussian  he  was  speaking.  His  attitude,  however,  gave  me  a 
very  good  idea  of  his  meaning  and  his  evident  commands,  and  so 
I  stepped  from  my  place  of  concealment.  Something  he  said 
again  in  Bussian  as  I  came  on  the  highway.  What  it  was  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  answered  at  random,  and  out  of  the  fulness 
of  my  heart — 

^  Sir,  I  am  an  Englishman,  who  is  here  owing  to  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.' 

<  An  Englishman ! '  said  the  officer,  for  such  he  seemed  to  be, 
lowering  his  revolver  as  he  spoke.  ^  Then  how  came  you  here, 
and  what  do  you  mean  by  skulking  behind  that  hedge  ? ' 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion,  both  in  Bussia  and  in  England, 
to  remark  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  the  Bussians  acquire 
and  use  the  idiomatic  expressions  of  our  language ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  trouble  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  phrase 
<  skulking  behind  that  hedge,'  as  showing  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  colloquial  English  for  a  foreigner.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  a  heavy  black  moustache,  dressed,  as  well  as  I  could  see,  in 
an  ulster  that  seemed  to  be  made  of  fur« 

^  I  was  in  London  a  few  minutes  ago,'  I  replied, '  and  a  friend 
did  something  that  sent  me  here.' 

I  spoke  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  I  had  hardly  given 
utterance  to  the  words  when  I  regretted  having  spoken  so  pre- 
cipitately. The  soldier  who  had  spied  me,  and  whom  I  perceived 
from  his  dress  and  appearance  to  be  also  an  officer,  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  said  jeeringly,  but  in  very  much  less  perfect 
English  than  the  other  officer  had  spoken  in : 

<  Thank  you,  my  friend ;  but  I  think  that  you  will  find  that 
we  can  joke  as  well  as  you  can.' 

Then  turning  to  the  other  officer  he  said  something  in  Bussias, 
to  which  the  officer  in  fur  assented,  and  desired  me  to  get  on  the 
drosky.  I  did  so,  and  we  started  at  a  brisk  trot,  the  junior  officer, 
as  I  judged  him  to  be,  riding  behind  the  drosky,  and  seeming  to 
keep  a  sharp  watch  on  my  movements. 
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I  had  clung  as  long  as  possible  to  the  hope  that,  after  all,  I 
was  only  dreaming ;  but  it  was  now  perfectly  clear  that  I  was  not 
dreaming,  and  bitterly  I  cursed  my  folly  in  letting  Wentworth 
experiment  on  me  in  such  a  manner. 

As  we  whisked  rapidly  along  I  saw,  through  an  occasional  burst 
of  moonlight — for  heavy  masses  of  cloud  were  driving  through  the 
sky — ^that  we  were  passing  through  an  open  country  veiy  much 
resembling  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  the  coimtry  about  Kizil- 
Arvat.  In  what  direction  we  were  going,  whether  east  or  west, 
north  or  south,  I  had,  of  course,  no  idea. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  had  been  travelling — not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  I  should  think — 
when  we  drew  up  before  a  low,  one-storeyed  house,  before  which 
two  sentinels  were  pacing  on  guard.  At  the  sound  of  our  arrival 
a  tall  man,  with  grey  hair  and  whiskers,  came  out.  He  wore  a 
general's  cocked  hat  and  a  sword,  and  had  a  keen,  determined 
face  and  a  very  imperious  bearing.  He  shook  hands  coldly  with 
the  two  officers  who  accompanied  me,  and,  pointing  to  me,  asked 
some  question.  I  could  not,  of  course,  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  question  or  the  answer.  But  what  I  could  understand 
perfectly  well  was  that  they  were  talking  in  Russian,  and,  from 
their  gestures  and  expression,  that  the  account  that  was  given 
of  me  was  considered  to  be  very  unsatisfactoiy  indeed.  After  they 
bad  spoken  for  a  minute  or  two  together,  the  general — for  such 
I  afterwards  learned  he  was — went  into  the  house  with  the  officer 
who  had  ridden  behind  me,  and  the  officer  in  ftir  came  up  to  me — 
I  was  sitting  still  on  the  drosky — and  said  curtly — 

*You  are  charged  with  being  a  spy,  and  are  going  to  be 
brought  before  General  Kaufmann  for  examination.  You  will 
consider  whether  it  is  advisable  to  act  the  part  of  a  lunatic  any 
longer.    Follow  me.' 

I  got  off  the  drosky,  and  followed  him.  There  was  no  fear  of 
my  running  away,  for  several  soldiers  had  come  out  of  the  house, 
and  two  of  them  walked  beside  and  another  behind  me.  Thus  we 
entered  a  sort  of  guard-room.  It  was  a  moderate-sized  room 
without  any  carpet,  and  its  chief  furniture  consisted  of  a  large 
table  and  a  few  chairs.  The  table  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  and  before  it  sat  the  general  and  the  younger  of  the  officers 
at  his  left  side.  The  officer  who  entered  with  me,  whom  I  after- 
wards learned  was  Colonel  Potoski,  sat  at  the  right  of  the  general, 
each  of  them  having  some  writing  materials  before  him.  I  was 
motioned  to  a  seat  before  the  triumvirate,  two  soldiers  standing 
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on  guard  beside  me,  and  the  court-martial — for  such  it  was — 
commenced. 

*  Your  name  ? '  said  Colonel  PotoskL 

I  gave  my  name  in  full  and  my  address  ia  London,  the 
general  making  an  entry  of  it  in  a  ledger. 

*  What  papers  have  you  ?    Lay  theza  on  the  table.' 

Now  it  so  happened  that  I  had  put  on  a  new  firockcoat  and 
waistcoat  before  leaving  my  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  I  had  not  a  paper  of  any  description  about 
me.  How  I  longed  for  the  coat  I  had  left  behind,  for  in  it  were 
letters  with  postmarks  that  would  have  done  something  to  corro- 
borate my  story.  I  turned  out  my  pockets  and  produced  a  knife, 
a  toothpick,  a  silver  pencil-case,  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs,  a  pair 
of  gloves,  two  shillings  in  silver,  and  four  coi^)er8. 

The  officers  made  a  note  of  all  this,  and  looked  significaiitly 
at  each  other. 

Here  a  great  commotion  arose,  in  the  confusion  of  which  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  putting  the  things  back  into  my  pockets. 
Some  horsemen  came  galloping  up  to  the  house,  shouting  and 
talking  loudly.  Some  men  rushed  out  of  the  house.  There  was 
a  great  row  outside  for  about  a  minute,  and  then  there  entered 
another  officer  all  splashed  with  mud,  and  after  him  five  or  six 
soldiers,  also  splashed  with  mud,  and  dragging  a  powerful  Tur- 
coman with  his  dress  torn  to  ribbons,  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
and  bleeding  so  profusely  from  a  wound  in  the  head  that  his  long 
black  hair  was  clotted  with  blood. 

The  general  and  the  other  two  officers  at  the  table  stood  up  and 
spoke  in  Sussian,  and  in  a  very  excited  tone,  with  the  officer  who 
had  come  in  with  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  constantly  interrupt- 
ing them,  in  spite  of  his  guards,  by  what  were,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  loud  curses  and  menaces  uttered  in  his  own  language. 
At  last  the  general  gave  some  order,  and  the  prisoner,  struggling 
violently  and  talking  more  frantically  than  ever,  was  dragged  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  drops  of  blood  on  the  floor  behind  him* 
Then  the  officers  resumed  their  seats,  the  last  one  taking  a  seat 
next  Colonel  Potoski,  and  looking  very  inquisitively  at  me.  And 
the  court*martial  recommenced. 

*  Now,  sir,'  said  Colonel  Potoski,  *  explain  how  you  come  to  be 
here ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  your  life  depends  on  your  giving 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  Do  not  speak  too  quickly,  as  I  hare 
to  write  down  what  you  say.' 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated.    It  was  clearly  inq[>08sible  that 
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they  could  believe  my  story.  But  I  was  committed  to  it.  And, 
besides,  what  else  could  I  possibly  say  ?  It  was  the  truth,  and  it 
could  eaoly  be  verified  if  they  telegraphed  to  London.  Prin- 
cipally, then,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  their  curiosity  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  telegraph  to  London,  I  told  to  them  the  story 
that  I  have  already  told  to  the  reader.  I  dare  say  I  told  it  more 
clearly,  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  the  approach  of  death  tends 
greatly  to  concentrate  the  mind.  Colonel  Potoski  took  down  what 
I  said,  only  interrupting  me  occasionally  when  he  had  a  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  equivalent  of  my  words  in  the  language  in  which  he 
was  writing,  or  when  he  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  general, 
whose  knowledge  of  English  was  very  imperfect.  I  finished  with 
an  earnest  appeal  that  they  would  telegraph  to  my  aunt,  toWent- 
worth,  to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones,  and  several  others.  When  I  had 
finished  speaking  a  consultation  was  carried  on  in  Bussian  for  a 
few  minutes  by  the  members  of  the  court,  but  from  their  coun- 
tenances and  the  tone  of  their  voices  I  augured  but  little  good. 
Then  C!olonel  Potoski  said  to  me — 

*  You  have  been  too  clever,  or,  perhaps,  not  clever  enough. 
Your  attempt  to  pass  for  a  lunatic  has  failed  because  your  story 
is  too  coherent.' 

*  But,'  I  cried,  *  for  God's  sake  telegraph ^ 

*Stop  this  nonsense,  sir,*  interrupted  Potoski  in  an  angry 
voice,  *  Where  is  the  money  to  do  as  you  ask  ?  And  suppose 
that  we  were  fools  enough  to  telegraph  to  your  accomplices  in 
England,  do  you  think  that  we  would  take  their  words  for  such  a 
story  as  you  have  told  ?  We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  and 
your  friends  in  England  for  the  estimate  that  you  have  formed  of 
our  intelligence,  and  we  humbly  hope  that  your  fate  will  show 
how  gratefully  we  appreciate  it.  Now  attend ;  you  will  be  sent 
on  with  the  report  of  this  investigation  to  Kizil-Arvat  in  an  hour 
or  two.  General  Tourgueneff,  the  officer  who  is  at  present  in 
command  of  the  forces  in  Turkestan,  will  peruse  the  report 
to-morrow,  and,  unless  he  believes  the  story  that  you  have  told 
us — and  that  is  hardly  likely — you  will  be  hanged  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  for  we  don't  waste  powder  and  ball  on  spies.  Still 
there  is  just  this  suggestion  I  would  make  to  you«  Low  as  we 
have  sunk  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  commerce,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  sell — any 
information,  for  example — that  may  be  of  use  to  us,  we  might, 
perhaps^  give  you  your  life  for  it;  your  liberty  is,  of  course, 
another  thing.    But  remember  that  we  do  not  bargain  much  in 
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these  parts,  and  that  once  you  get  into  the  possession  of  the 
hanging  squad  it  is  all  over  with  you.  You  must  excuse  us  if, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  your  doing  what  a  good  many  othen 
have  done — namely,  thinking  better  of  the  matter  and  pnrchasiiig 
your  life  by  a  full  confession — ^we  take  measures  to  preTent  yon 
from  pursuing  any  further  your  no  doubt  very  laudable  investi- 
gations.' He  paused  here  for  a  moment.  Up  to  the  present  he 
had  spoken  in  a  tone  of  mingled  sarcasm  and  command.  Then, 
with  a  smile  and  a  very  sapient  expression,  he  added  in  a  familiar 
but  inviting  manner :  ^  After  all,  what  is  the  use  of  following  any 
business  unless  one  does  it  with  all  one's  heart  ?  You  have  served 
the  English  faithfully  up  to  the  present.  The  chances  of  war  have 
gone  against  you.  It  is  not  your  fault,  but  theirs.  Why  not 
serve  us  now  ?  We  will  pay  as  well,  perhaps  better.  Come,  what 
say  you  ?    Will  you  buy  your  life  or  not  ?  ' 

I  did  not  answer  because  I  had  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to 
his  speech,  and  because  I  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  tre- 
mendous issue  that  was  put  to  me  to  think  of  any  commonplace 
form  of  expression.  Supposing,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  debating 
the  question  with  myself,  and  that  I  should  presently  be  in  a  more 
pliant  mood,  he  said — 

*Very  well.  The  present  court  has  finished  with  you.  In 
future  any  overtures  must  come  from  yourself.  But  remember 
that  we  are  rather  sharp  here.' 

He  made  a  gesture  and  said  something  to  the  guards  about 
me,  and  I  found  myself  walking  out  of  the  room,  wishing  to  say 
something  but  unable  to  do  so.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any- 
thing until  I  found  myself  sitting  on  a  chair  in  a  cell,  with  a 
guard  trinmiing  the  lamp.  Then  he  locked  and  double-locked 
the  door,  and  then  all  was  silent.  There  was  a  cell,  a  dim  lamp, 
a  chair  on  which  I  was  sitting,  a  barred  window,  a  small  but  strong 
table,  and  nothing  more.  There  was  also  a  peculiar  feeling  such 
as  I  had  never  felt  before,  a  feeling  that  at  first  was  like  a  new 
sensation,  and  as  such  simply  bewildering,  a  feeling  that  gradually 
became  oppressive,  more  and  more  oppressive,  and  then  horrible- 
horrible  in  a  sense  that  I  cannot  describe.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
confinement,  of  imprisonment — a  feeling  that  is  as  indescribable, 
but  as  actual,  and  more  awful  than  hunger  or  thirst.  I  compare 
it  with  hunger  or  thirst  because  from  that  experience  I  have 
thought  that  it  must  be  the  sixth  sense  that  Locke  intimates  the 
existence  of,  though  he  does  not  name  or  describe  it.  That 
dreadful  negative,  numbing  sense  of  loss  of  liberty  that  only  those 
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can  know  who  have  felt  it  fell  upon  me  as  I  gazed  upon  the  stone 
walls  that  surrounded  me.  My  chambers — Fleet  Street — the 
Strand — ^Pall  Mall — free  to  roam  where  I  wist — and  this !  Such 
were  my  thoughts  or  visions  as  I  paced  like  a  caged  beast  round 
the  infernal  den.  Why  do  prisoners  break  out  of  their  prison 
when  they  are  certain  to  be  recaptured  and  imprisoned  for  a  longer 
period  ?  Why  ?  I  could  have  told  you  at  the  time.  I  would  have 
risked  an  eternity  of  imprisonment  for  one  hour  on  an  open  road 
or  field  where  I  should  have  been  free.  *  It  is  one  of  the  profound 
psychological  truths,'  says  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  ^  that  the  world  owes 
to  Hobbes,  that  all  our  consciousness  is  of  difference.'  I  should 
think  it  was.  Only  those  who  have  known  imprisonment  can 
know  what  freedom  means ;  and  probably  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  the  meaning  of  liberty  is  less  realised  than  in  free 
England  itself.  At  all  events,  during  the  period  I  am  speaking 
of  it  was  imprisonment  and  not  death  that  I  thought  of,  perhaps 
because  I  actually  experienced  imprisonment,  while  death  was  not 
yet  present  in  a  tangible  form. 

A  footstep  without  aroused  me  from  a  sense  of  isolation  that  I 
can  only  describe  as  a  feeling  of  impotent  craving  to  dissolve  or 
burst  through  the  walls  about  me ;  a  key  was  turned  in  the  lock 
of  the  door  with  the  most  musical  sound  I  ever  heard,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  officer  who  had  ridden  behind  me  to  the  station 
entered.  I  rose  from  the  chair  on  which  I  was  again  sitting,  but 
he  waved  me  to  my  seat,  and,  after  closing  the  door,  took  his  seat 
on  the  table.  He  was  a  tall,  finely  built  man,  with  black  hair,  a 
black  beard  and  moustache,  and  a  rather  good-natured  though 
resolute  countenance. 

Captain  Omaroff,  as  I  found  he  was  by  name  and  rank,  did  not 
speak  English  as  fluently  as  Colonel  Potoski ;  still  he  spoke  well 
enough  to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  his  solecisms.  In  a  veiy  free  and  easy  manner  he 
commenced  the  conversation  by  saying — 

<  They  are  trying  the  Turcoman  above.  He  will  be  shot  before 
you  leave.' 

I  bowed  assent.  The  information  did  not  seem  very  relevant, 
but  it  was  a  great  deal  to  have  anybody,  whatever  his  news  or 
ideas  might  be,  as  a  companion,  so  I  tried  to  be  as  civil  as  possible. 

'Hanging  is  not  as  good  as  shooting,'  he  mused;  'it  is  a 
longer  affair.'  Then,  looking  me  earnestly  in  the  &ce,  he  said, 
*  Why  don't  you  get  yourself  out  of  this  scrape  ?  You  have  only 
to  tiCU  the  truth,  and  you  won't  be  hanged  like  a  dog.' 
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*  But  I  have  told  tlie  truth/  I  cried.  <  I  declare  ' — \  w<m*t  say 
here  by  what  adjurations  I  accompanied  my  declaration — <  that 
what  I  have  said  is  the  truth.' 

Captain  Omaroff  got  off  the  table  and  was  about  to  open  the 
door.  He  was  putting  the  key  in  the  lock,  when  suddenly  my 
whole  train  of  thought,  wishes,  eveiything  in  fact,  seemed  to 
change  and  to  concentrate  themselves  in  one  object. 

*  Sir,'  I  said,  *  before  you  go  tell  me  your  name.' 

<  Captain  Omaroff,  of  the  Imperial  Gruards,'  he  answered. 

'  Then,  Captain  Omaroff,'  I  said,  ^  I  shall  not  trouble  you  by 
repeating  the  stoiy  that  I  have  already  told  you.  You  cannot 
believe  it,  and  so  it  must  be.  But,  whatever  I  may  be,  you  will 
find  that  I  am  not  a  coward.  I  ask  you,  then,  if  I  show  mys^  to 
be  a  brave  man  at  the  hour  of  death,  to  do  one  thing  for  me  when 
I  am  gone.' 

*  What  is  that  ?'  He  had  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  was 
listening  intently. 

*  To  send  a  line  that  I  shall  write  with  a  pencil  or  anything,  if 
you  will  give  me  a  piece  of  paper,  to  a  lady  in  England.' 

*  She  is,  then,  your  wife  ? ' 

*  No ;  she  was  to  be  my  wife.' 

*  It  would  not  be  lucky  for  my  Sophia  if  I  did  not,'  mused 
Captain  Omaroff,  sitting  down  again  on  the  table  and  apparently 
musing  deeply. 

*  Then  you  will  do  as  I  ask?' 

*  Yes ;  for  that  you  have  my  word.  Now  tell  me  one  thing. 
Why  go  on  with  this  nonsense  ?  You  are  a  man.  You  would 
die  for  a  woman.    Why  die  for  a  lie  ? ' 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  I  said — 

*  Sir,  you  have  given  your  word  that  you  will  do  as  I  ask  ? ' 
•Yes.' 

*  Then,  sir,  there  can  be  no  use  in  continuing  the  subject.  I 
have  said  what  I  have  said,  and  I  shall  say  the  same  at  the  last.* 

*  But,'  said  Captain  Omaroff,  •  it  is  strange.  You  are  evidently 
a  gentleman,  an  educated  man,  a  man  of  courage;  why,  then, 
keep  on  repeating  this  tale  when  it  has  failed  its  purpose  ?  Why 
not  say,  **  I  have  lost ;  do  with  me  as  you  will,  but  I  shall  tell 
nothing,"  and  not  keep  on  saying  that  this  absurd  story  is  true  ?' 

*  Because,'  I  burst  out,  *  it  is  true.' 

'I  shall  keep  my  promise,'  said  Oaptain  Omaroff;  •but  just 
one  question.  Your  bottle,  your  Teleporon,  ought  {o  be  toie. 
Where  is  that?' 
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« The  Teleporon  ? '  I  said. 

*  Yes,  the  Teleporon,  where  is  that  ? '  said  Captain  OmaroflF. 
*I  do  not  know,'  I  answered.    *Wentworth  put  it  in  my 

pocket.' 

*  Then  it  is  in  your  pocket  now  ? ' 

I  tried  my  pockets,  though  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  had  it 
not. 

*Why  go  on  with  nonsense  any  further?'  asked  Captain 
Omaroff. 

*I  pledge  my  word  of  honour  that  what  I  have  said  is  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,'  I  burst  out  again,  unable  to 
contain  myself  any  longer.  *  Where  the  Teleporon  is  I  do  not 
know«  Possibly  it  may  have  dropped  out  of  my  pocket  where  I 
was  sitting  before  I  saw  you.' 

*  Where  was  that  ? '  he  asked. 
I  told  him  as  nearly  as  I  could. 

^  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  a  great  fool,'  said  Captain  Omaroff* 
*  I  cannot  understand  it  all.  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  are  a  lunatic, 
and  making  me  as  mad  as  you  are  yourself;  but  you  speak  in 
such  a  way  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  something  mysterious 
about  the  whole  matter.  I  shall  go  myself  and  search  the 
place.' 

After  questioning  me  closely  as  to  what  I  remembered  about 
my  movements  on  the  road  before  they  met  me,  he  left,  promising 
to  be  back  before  I  was  removed  to  Kizil-Arvat.  To  my  inquiries 
whether  he  would  let  me  use  the  Teleporon  if  he  found  it  he 
would  only  answer — 

*  I  do  not  know  yet  what  it  may  be.' 

Again  I  was  left  alone.  I  was  far  less  excited  than  I  had 
been.  The  impatience  produced  by  my  imprisonment  had  passed 
away,  and  to  it  there  had  succeeded  a  strange  lull  in  my 
emotions.  I  sat  calmly  in  my  cell  composing  a  message  to 
my  cousin  Kate,  feeUng,  as  I  did  so,  not  so  much  fear  or  grief 
as  a  strange  pleastu-e  in  trying  to  devise  words  that  would 
be  worthy  of  our  love,  and  that  would  show  her  that,  ruined 
as  I  was,  I  was  not  quite  unworthy  of  her.  So  much  was  I  en- 
grossed with  this  composition  that,  though  I  felt  a  momentary 
shock,  I  gave  but  little  further  heed  to  a  volley  I  presently  heard 
fired  outside,  and  which  I  knew  to  be  the  death-knell  of  the 
Turcoman.  And  so  time  passed  on  imtil,  it  must  have  been  an 
hour  or  more  after  he  had  left  me,  Captain  Omaroff  came  into 
the  cell  again,  looking  very  much  heated  and  fatigued. 
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*  I  was  afraid  you  would  have  gone  before  me/  lie  said ;  '  but 
yon  will  start  at  once.    Is  that  your  Teleporon  ? ' 

*  Good  God,  yes  1 '  I  cried. 

*  Would  you  take  it  at  once? ' 
*Ye8.' 

*  Then  I  see  what  you  want.  This  is  poison.  You  would  kill 
yourself  to  escape  being  hanged.' 

*  On  my  honour  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  poison,  and  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  committing  suicide.  On  my  solemn  word  of 
honour ' 

*  What  I  you  will  tell  a  lie  while  you  are  dying  ? '  intermpted 
Captain  Omaroff. 

*  As  I  hope  to  be  saved  it  is  no  lie,'  I  said  firmly. 

<Good   heavens!    This  is    strange,'  said  Captain    Omaroff. 

*  You  are  not  mad ;  and  if  you  don't  want  to  poison  yourself, 
what  can  you  want  the  bottle  for?  Ah!  perhaps  to  blow  ns  all 
up?' 

*I  do  not  want  to  touch  the  bottle  at  all.  On  my  honour 
there  is  nothing  dangerous  about  it.     Only  do  what  I  ask  you 

with  it '    But  here  three  soldiers  came  into  the  cell.    Captain 

Omaroff  put  the  bottle  in  his  pocket.    ^  I  shall  see  you,'  he  said, 

*  at  Kizil-Arvat.  When  we  get  there  we  shall  see  about  this  bottle. 
In  the  meantime  you  must  go  with  these  guards.  Their  orders 
are  to  blindfold  you,  but  otherwise  they  will  not  hurt  you.  Au 
revoir  I ' 

In  a  moment  a  black  silk  scarf  was  put  round  my  head  so  as 
to  completely  blind  me.  The  loss  of  vision  was  unpleasant,  but 
otherwise  I  suffered  no  inconvenience.  Led  by  two  guards,  who 
held  each  of  my  arms,  I  went  up  some  steps  into  the  night  air, 
and  then  into  some  kind  of  vehicle  or  carriage.  I  sat  on  a  hard 
seat  between  the  two  guards.  There  were  at  least  two  or  three 
other  men  in  the  vehicle ;  but  what  kind  of  vehicle  it  was,  or 
how  many  men  there  were  in  it,  I  could  not  make  out.  We 
started  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  brisk  pace ;  but  in  what  direction 
we  were  going  I  had  not,  of  course,  the  least  idea.  At  length, 
after  perhaps  an  hour  or  so,  we  seemed  to  enter  the  courtyard  of 
some  building.  The  vehicle  stopped.  I  was  led  out  of  it,  and 
then,  apparently,  up  some  steps  and  through  some  passages,  and 
then  the  scarf  was  taken  off  my  head. 

I  had  been  so  long  in  the  dark  that  the  light  quite  blinded  me 
at  first,  but  gradually  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  large  room  lighted  by 
some  six  or  seven  candles.    It  was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  a  sort 
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of  orderly  room.  There  was  a  table  in  the  middle,  at  the  end  of 
which,  in  a  blue  uniform  with  gold  epaulets,  sat  a  stout,  keen* 
fiEu^ed  man  with  a  grey  moustache,  but  without  any  whiskers  or 
beard.  Standing  by  his  side,  talking  to  him  in  Bussian,  was 
Captain  Omaroff.  Sitting  by  the  fire  in  his  shirt,  but  in  military 
trousers  and  long  boots,  and  with  a  cavalry  sword  hanging  by  his 
side,  was  a  tall,  &ir-haired  young  man  with  a  very  handsome  and 
aristocratic  countenance,  who  looked  at  me  leisurely  with  a  very 
puzzled  and  amused  expression.  These  and  the  two  soldiers  by 
my  side  were  the  only  persons  in  the  room.  From  the  number 
of  rifles  and  swords  and  regimentals  that  were  leaning  against  or 
hanging  from  the  walls,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  sort  of  orderly  or 
common  room.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  Colonel  Potoski's  report 
was  lying  before  the  officer  who  was  sitting  at  the  table,  and 
Captdn  Omaroff  was  explaining  the  matter.  The  explanation, 
however,  seemed  to  give  very  little  satisfaction,  for  the  officer  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  whose  £eu;e  seemed  purple  with  rage, 
interrupted  Captain  Omaroff  by  some  remarks  in  Bussian  that 
were  thundered  out  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  passion. 

<You  see,'  said  Captain  Omaroff,  appealing  to  me,  ^this  is 
Major  Lobanoff,  who  is  General  Tourgueneff's  aide-de-camp. 
He  says  that  we  ought  to  have  hanged  you  an  hour  ago,  and  not 
have  troubled  Creneral  Tourgueneff  by  bringing  you  here  at  all. 
I  may  tell  you  that  if  you  persist  in  your  story  your  doom  is 
sealed,  for  Greneral  Tourgueneff  will  do  as  Major  Lobanoff  advises. 
For  heaven's  sake  think  well  of  the  matter  before  it  is  too 
late.' 

<  I  can  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject,'  I  replied,  <  except 
that  this  is  strange  treatment  to  receive  from  a  power  that  is  not 
at  war  with  my  country.' 

Captain  Omaroff  translated  my  reply  to  Major  Lobanoff,  who 
rose  and,  after  flinging  the  papers  into  a  drawer,  said  something 
to  Captain  Omaroff  and  the  other  officer  and  left  the  room  without 
deigning  to  look  at  me. 

'  You  have  been  very  injudicious  in  your  answer,'  said  Captain 
Omaroff.  *  You  forget  that  we  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  road  for  our  armies  to  India,  that  war  with  England  must  break 
out  as  soon  as  the  road  is  finished,  and  that  you  have  no  business 
to  be  here  except  to  act  as  a  spy  on  our  movements.  However, 
you  will  be  hanged  at  twelve  o'clock  to  day.  It  is  now  half-past 
four.' 

<  Captain  Omaroff,'  I  said,  ^  there  is  do  use  in  going  over  the 
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same  thing.     You  have  the  instrament  that  brought  me  here. 
Will  you  give  it  to  me ?' 

<  Welly  Major  Lobanoff  will  not  mind  much  how  yoa  do  it  bo 
long  as  you  die.  But  suppose  you  recover,  what  will  you  say 
then  ?  You  have  pledged  your  word  that  this  Teleporon,  as  yoa 
call  it,  brought  you  here  from  England.  It  ought  to  take  you 
back.* 

*  What  I  have  already  said  if  I  should  find  myself  here,'  I 
answered. 

*  Well,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  heard  of/ 
said  Captain  Omaroff.  <  A  sane  man  at  death's  door  swearing  to 
an  absurd  lie ! '  He  had  taken  the  bottle  out  of  his  pocket  and 
was  showing  it  to  the  other  officer,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much 
amused  at  the  account  that  he  appeared  to  be  giving  him.  '  I 
don't  like  to  do  it  myself,'  he  said,  *but  my  friend  says  that 
we  may  as  well  let  you  have  your  whim.  Now,  what  are  we  \fi 
do?' 

I  sat  down  and  gave  my  directions.    The  same  process  that  I 
have  already  described  was  repeated.    It  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  as  I  felt  no  effect,  and  Captain  Omaroff*  was  telUng 
me  in  very  xmcomplimentary  language  that  it  was  all  an  inqposi- 
tion,  and  that  they  would  not  be  fooled  any  longer,  I  b^;an  to  be 
dreadfully  afraid  that  something  had  happened  to  the  Telepocon. 
Suddenly  both  the  officers  and  soldiers  gave  utterance  to  loud 
cries  of  horror,  and,  with  these  cries  ringing  in  my  ears,  the  scene 
changed  again.     I  was  sitting  on  the  staircase  of  what  seemed  to 
be  an  old  castle  or  fortress.     Such  I  judged  it  to  be  from  the 
breadth  of  the  stairs,  the  heavy  banister  at  my  side,  and  the 
high  and  gloomy  walls  about  me.    It  was  still  dark,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  twilight  which  told  me  that  it  was  either  very 
early  in  the  morning  or  very  late  in  the  evening.    All  this  I  took 
in  at  a  glance.    I  was  not  dreaming;  was  I  then  mad?    Was  I 
to  find  this  cursed  Teleporon  in  some  new  and  still  more  iionible 
way,  and  again  to  be  placed  amid  some  still  more  horrible  isssr 
roundings?     Was  I  never  to  be  released  irom  the  mysterious 
labyrinth  of  terrors  into  which  I  had  strayed  ?  .  BuL  I  was  sot 
itiad,  or  at  least,  if  I  were,  these  stairs,  and  this  massive  wall  against 
which  I  beat  my  fist,  were  no  mere  creatures  of  my  imagination. 
Was  it  the  staircase  of  a  madhouse,  and  had  I  strayed  firom  my 
cell  ?    Or  was  it  some  barrack,  or  fortress,  or  castle  in  Bussia,  or 
G-ermany,  or  Heaven  knows  where  ?  And  how  was  I  to  explain  my 
presence  ?  . 

All  these  thoughts  came  not  successively  but  simultaneously 
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to  my  mind,  as  in  an  agony  of  terror  I  began  to  grope  my  way 
down  the  heavy  staircase,  which  grew  more  sepulchral  as  I 
descended.  I  trod  as  softly  as  possible- to  avoid  making  any 
noise,  yet  doubting  whether  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  walk 
more  boldly,  when  I  got  into  a  stone-flagged  passage  and  felt  the 
night  air.  Thank  goodness  there  was  no  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  so  I  walked  as  quickly  as  I  could  out  into  the  night. 
But  what  was  this  ?  I  looked  about.  FuUy  a  minute  it  must 
have  taken  me  to  realise  the  scene  about  me.  Why,  it  was  King's 
Bench  Walk,  and  a  very  dark,  windy  morning !  I  knew  that  it 
was  morning  and  not  evening,  as  the  lights  had  been  put  out,  and 
as  nobody  was  about  the  square.  Taking  three  steps  at  a  time  I 
rushed  up  the  stairs.  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  take  anything  for 
granted ;  so  when  I  got  to  my  door  I  tried  to  read  my  name  which 
was  painted  above  it.  It  was  still  too  dark,  however,  to  enable 
me  to  decipher  the  characters.  For  a  moment  I  fumbled  with  the 
key  in  the  lock,  and  trembled  as  the  door  opened  lest  the  whole 
place  should  vanish  as  I  entered.  It  did  not  do  so,  however.  I 
groped  my  way  to  the  mantelpiece,  where  the  matches  usually 
were.  Having  got  them,  I  struck  a  light  and  lit  the  gas.  Yes, 
there  was  the  old  &miliar  room,  and  everything  in  it  just  as  I 
had  left  it.  I  sat  down  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  was  really  a 
feeling  of  most  exquisite  delight,  until  the  thought  struck  me, 
*  True,  these  things  are  yours  to-night,  but  what  about  to-morrow  ? ' 
Terrible  indeed  was  the  outlook.  However,  one  thing  at  a  time. 
A  few  minutes  ago  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  be  here,,  and 
now  that  my  wish  was  realised  I  would  be  contented  for  the 
present.    Besides,  as  Hood  says — 

The  mind  flies  back  with  a  glad  recoil 
From  the  debt  not  due  till  to-morrow, 

I  was  very  tired,  so  I  went  into  my  bedroom^  and  hastily 
throwing  off  my  clothes  I  jumped  into  bed  and  fell  asleep,  hugging 
the  sheets  at  the  thought  of  my  adventures.  .  .  ' 

A  knock  at  my  bedroom  door  at  length  aroused  ine# 
.      <Who is  there?'  I  asked.  >..:.. 

'  It  is  me,  sir,'  said  the  well-known  voice  of  the  Airs.  Jackson 
for  whom  I  had  so  much  longed  the  night  before.  '  There's  a 
gentleman  wants  to  see  you,  sir.' 

^  Oh !  it  is  only  I,'  said  Wentworth ;  and,  without  any  cere* 
mony,  he  came  into  my  bedroom,  saying  as  he  did  so,  <  Good 
heavens  I  what  have  you  been  up  to  last  night  ?  Why,  I  waited 
for  you  till  I  was  turned  out  of  the  restaurant  at  half-pasjt  twelve* 
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I  was  in  terror  lest  anything  should  have  gone  wrong.     Where  is 
the  Teleporon  ?    You  have  it  safe  ? ' 

He  spoke  perfectly  seriously,  and  acted  to  perfection,  if  it 
were  acting.  I  had  come  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  thing  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  a  practical  joke  ;  so  I 
regarded  him  steadily  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

*  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  think  yonrself 
very  witty.  But,  considering  my  position,  I  consider  that  you 
have  simply  abused  the  confidence  that  I  placed  in  yon  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  friend  to  x>^rpetrate  a  very  despicable  and 
dastardly — -joke  I  suppose  you  would  call  it,  outrage  I  call  it.' 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  countenance  on  which  I  could  read 
nothing  but  blank  astonishment. 

*  I  met  you  last  night.  You  told  me  that  you  were  mined. 
When  I  heard  that  you  had  still  got  your  furniture,  with  which 
you  might  realise  over  one  hundred  pounds,  I  said  that  the  whole 
of  your  money  was  safe.    Am  I  right  ? ' 

«Yes.' 

*  Then,  on  my  solemn  word  of  honour,  I  meant  what  I  said.' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  thought-reader,  but  his  countenance 
told  me  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

*  Now  let  me  ask  you,'  he  continued,  *  have  you  got  the  Tele- 
poron?' 

^  No,'  I  said.  I  was  going  to  add  something  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  Teleporon,  but  he  continued  without  heeding  me — 

^  That  is  bad.    But  listen  to  me.    If  I  have  played  any  such 
meaningless  and  dastardly  trick  upon  you  as  you  seem  to  suppose, 
I  am  a  pitiful  scoundrel  indeed.    I  cannot  say  more  than  that 
And  now  tell  me  in  a  few  words  what  has  happened  to  you.' 

I  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  speak  in  this  manner  if  he  were 
not  speaking  the  truth ;  so  I  very  briefly  recounted  the  circum- 
stances that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with.  He  listened  intently, 
and,  when  I  had  finished,  said — 

*  Those  cursed  Russians!  We  may  have  them  over  here  after 
us.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  let  you  go  there !  However,  there  is 
one  good  thing — they  cannot  analyse  the  Teleporon.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  can  reconstruct  it.  There  is  a  difficulty  there. 
However,  never  mind ;  let  us  hope  for  the  best — ^^  sufficient  for 

the  day "    Now,  my  dear  boy,  you  must  be  sharp.    You  had 

only  a  couple  of  shillings  when  I  lefb  you  last  night.  You  will 
want  a  little  money  to  go  on  with.  I  cashed  a  cheque  with 
my  landlord  this  morning.  Will  five  pounds  do  you  for  the 
present  ? ' 
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It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  the  moment  Wentworth  spoke 
of  money  it  occurred  to  me  that  unless  I  pawned  some  of  my 
clothes  or  sold  some  of  my  books,  which  I  had  a  great  objection 
to  do,  I  had  not  even  the  money  to  pay  Mrs.  Jackson  or  my 
laundress.  A  general  sale  and  clear-out  was  one  thing,  but  raising 
a  few  pounds  in  the  other  way  went  against  my  whole  nature.  I 
was  therefore  more  obliged  to  Wentworth  for  the  five  sovereigns 
he  laid  on  my  dressing-table  than  I  should  have  been  for  as  many 
hundreds  a  few  days  before. 

*  And  now,  my  boy,'  he  went  on,  *  you  must  be  up  and  doing. 
You  must  turn  the  contents  of  these  chambers  into  cash  before 
Brown  and  Jones  can  attach  them. .  You  ought  to  do  it  before  they 
serve  you,  for  I  am  not  certain  whether  in  the  city  of  London 
they  cannot  attach  after  the  service  of  the  writ.  There  is  a  letter 
outside.  Shall  I  bring  it  to  you  ?  They  cannot  serve  a  writ  by 
post,  at  all  events.' 

He  brought  the  letter  in.  I  saw  at  once  from  the  hand- 
writing and  envelope  that  it  was  from  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones. 
I  know  a  man  who  carried  a  letter  about  unopened  in  his  pocket 
for  weeks,  because  he  was  afraid  to  look  at  it.  When  at  last  he 
did  open  it,  it  contained  merely  an  invitation  to  dinner — which  was 
not  what  he  had  anticipated.  If  Wentworth  had  not  been  present, 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  should  have  opened  the  letter  for 
some  considerable  time,  for  I  felt  rather  nervous  as  to  how  its 
very  unpleasant  purport  wotdd  be  expressed.  However,  I  did  not 
wish  to  seem  afraid  before  Wentworth,  so  I  opened  the  envelope 
with  an  aflFectation  of  carelessness.  It  was  in  the  usual  clerklike 
hand,  but  rather  longer  than  usual. 

•—  Copthall  Court,  E.G. :  November  — ,  188-. 

*  Dear  Sir, 

*  We  are  sorry  that  you  did  not  return  to  our  oflSce  this 
evening  as  you  promised.  But  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  you 
have  seen        ' 

So  much  I  read  distinctly ;  but  here  the  letter  swam  before  me. 

*  0  Wentworth ! '  I  cried ;  *  for  God's  sake,  is  this  a  hoax  ? ' 

*  What  a  hoax  ? '  said  Wentworth.  But  I  went  on  reading 
without  replying  to  him — 

*  the  news  from in  the  evening  papers.     It  was  known  in 

the  "  House "  a  few  minutes  before  Mr.  Brown  returned  after 

leaving  you,  and had  risen  8  per  cent,  in  consequence.     As 

such  a  rise  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  as  we  had 
your  orders  to  sell,  Mr.  Brown  deemed  it  prudent  to  close,  especially 
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as  be  could  do  bo  at  a  handsome  profit.  We  beg  to  enclose  your 
account,  with  credit  balance  of  10,26H.  12^.  6(/.  We  may  add 
that  the  best  prices  were  not  maintained  at  the  close,  and  that 

after  hours  business  was  done  as  low  as . 

*  We  remain,  dear  sir, 

*  Yours  faithfully, 

*Bkown  and  Jones.' 

*  Mrs.  Jackson  ! ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Bring  me  the  paper.' 

<  What  is  all  this  ?  '  said  Wentworth. 

*  Oh  bother  you ! '  I  cried,  throwing  the  letter  to  hiniy  for  now 
I  felt  sure  that  Wentworth  was  not  quite  so  innocent  as  he 
seemed.  It  was  not  till  the  news  was  confirmed  by  the  newspaper 
that  I  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  true.  I  suppose  the  reader  expects 
that  I  was  in  a  rapture  of  joy.  Well,  I  was  very  happy ;  a  load 
was  of  course  taken  off  my  mind.  For  a  moment  I  felt  rapturous ; 
but  my  mind  moved  much  more  quickly  now  than  it  had  done 
before.  I  was  very  happy;  but,  after  all,  what  had  happened 
was  only  what  I  had  anticipated— what  I  had  played  for,  so  to 

speak — and  there  was  likely  to  be  a  further  rise  in .     If 

Brown  and  Jones  had  not  been  so  precipitate,  if  they  had,  say,  sold 
half  of  the  stock,  I  might  have  done  still  better.  Whilst  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind,  Wentworth  had  been 
carefully  reading  the  letter.  When  he  had  finished  a  very 
methodical  perusal  of  it,  he  looked  at  me  gravely  and  said — 

*  Hum,  this  is  a  go.     Lucky  they  closed  the  stock,  eh  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,'  I  said ;  *  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  further  rise  when  the  news  is  known  in  the  provinces.  I 
shall  open  twenty  thousand  more  when  I  go  down.' 

*  Then  I  have  won  my  humble  five  pounds,'  said  Wentworth. 
CJontinuing  gravely:  *As  my  reputation  was  embarked  in  the 
concern,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  back  my  opinion  to  the  extent 
of  five  pounds,  that  the  first  thing  you  would  want  to  do  when 
you  got  out  of  the  mess  would  be  to  want  to  get  into  it  again.' 

*  So,  then,  Mr.  Wentworth,'  I  said  in  a  violent  rage,  *  it  is  as  I 
expected.  In  spite  of  your  word  of  honour  to  the  contrary,  I 
have  been  the  fool  of  you  and  your  friends.  Your  word  of  honour, 
indeed ' 

*  Pardon  me,'  interrupted  Wentworth  as  quietly  as  before. 
' "  Audi  alteram  partem."  When  you  have  heard  my  version  of 
the  matter,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far  my  honour 
is  jeopardised.     I  told  you  last  night  that  if  your  furniture  was 
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Bafe  your  eight  thousand  pounds  was  safe,  and  I  have  just  told  you 
on  my  word  of  honour  that  I  meant  what  I  said.    I  also  told  you 
just  now  that  I  should  be  a  pitiful  scoundrel  indeed  if  I  made 
you  the  subject  of  any  such  meaningless  joke  as  you  supposed. 
By  all  that  I  abide.    Now  hear  my  justification.     Twelve  years 
ago  I  left  the  army  with  the  intention  of  being  called  to  the  Bar. 
I  am  now  a  law-student  of  nearly  twelve  years'  standing.     How 
is  that  ?    When  I  left  the  army  I  had,  after  receiving  the  price 
of  my  commission,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  now  I 
am  thirty-six  years  of  age,  without  trade,  profession,  or  occu- 
pation,   and  generally  in   a  bother  for  a  few  pounds.     How 
is  all  that  ?     The  Stock  Exchange,  my  friend.     My  experience 
is   nearly  the  same  as  yours,   not  quite  so  sharp,  but  pretty 
much  the  same.     I  speculated,  and  won  and  lost,  then  nearly 
lost  the  whole,  nearly  won  it  back  again — had  it  in  my  hands 
as   you  have — then  tried  again,  and   lost   the  whole.     Since 
then  I  have  been  dependent  on  the  bounty — as  you  know— of  an 
aunt.     Charity  has  many  virtues,  but  punctuality  and  certainty 
of  payment  are  not  amongst  them.    And  until  you  know  what  it 
is  not  to  have  a  certain  fund  to  draw  firom,  you  will  never  understand 
why  *^  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat ''  is  as  much  a  maxim  to-day  as  it  was 
two  thousand  years  ago.    Briefly,  my  career  has  simply,  like 
thousands  of  others,  followed  the  uncertain  lead  of  uncertain 
finances.     I  should  like  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  build  an  edifice 
for  fame,  and  all  that ;  but  I  have  been  continually  kept  hard  at 
work  for  the  last  ten  years  at  least,  stopping  gaps  in  my  own 
house.     Such  has  been  my  experience  since  I  lost  my  patrimony ; 
but  it  has  been  nothing  to  the  experiences  of  some  whom  I  have 
known  intimately,  and  who  have  sunk  their  fortunes  in  the  Stock 
Exchange.    Now,  when  I  met  you  last  evening,  I  knew  all  about 
your  having  lost  and  won  your  fortune,  for  I  had  met  one  of 
Brown's  clerks  about  ten  minutes  before.    I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  if  you  went  back  to  Brown's  office  you  would  reopen  a  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  account,  and  be  just  as  deep  as  ever  in 
the  mire  in  a  few  days.    I  have  known  two  cases  at  least  of  men 
who  were  ruined  on  the  Stock  Exchange — just  as  honourable  and 
well-bred  men  as  you  or  I  are — coming  to  greater  grief  in  their 
attempts  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.    So  I  determined,  while  there 
was  yet  time,  to  try  and  give  you  some  conception  of  what  it  is  to 
be  without  money,  and  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  money  if 
you  have  not  got  it.     My  great  idea  was  to  give  you  one  night's 
experience  of  the  want  of  money,  and  what  it  is  likely  to  lead  to. 
namely,  exile,  and  perhaps  imprisonmept  and  death.     I  had  an 
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appointment  with  three  BuBsians  at  a  tavern  in  Graoedmxdi 
Street.    I  went  to  see  them,  leaving  you  in  Birch's.     I  told  them 
the  extraordinary  story  of  yonr  losses  and  gains.    In  the  company 
of  the  Bassians  was  a  man  of  large  means,  who  keeps  a  bachelors 
establishment  a  little  way  out  of  London,  and  who  is  very  fond  of 
theatricals.    Both  he  and  the  Bnssians  entered  into  the  matter 
with  zest,  and  my  plans  became  very  much  more  complex  than 
they  were  at  first.    The  gentleman  I  have  mentioned  had  been 
in  Bussia  last  summer,  and  brought  home  with  him  the  droaky 
that  you  drove  on  last  night.    The  uniforms  were  supplied  partly 
from  his  wardrobe,  and  i>artly  by  a  costumier  in  Govent  Garden. 
The  Teleporon  was  chloroform  (which,  by  the  way,  is  just  as  wonder- 
ful, and  far  more  useful  than  any  Teleporon  could  be).    You  were 
taken  out  of  the  restaurant  and  put  into  a  carriage  by  myself  and 
two  others,  one  of  whom  was  a  surgeon,  and  driven  to  the  place 
where  you  found  yourself  sitting  on  a  stone.    Then  you  were 
carefully  watched,  and  when  you  came  to  and  were  looking  at  the 
sign-post,  the  Bussians  were  signalled.    The  name  on  the  sign- 
post, I  may  mention,  was  altered  as  soon  as  you  were  taken  into 
custody.    The  guard-house  was  the  house  of  the  gentleman  I  have 
referred  to.    The  Turcoman  was  an  Irish  medical  student,  and 
the  volley  you  heard  was  fired  when  he  was  carried  to  bed  insen- 
sibly drunk.     Kizil-Arvat— at  least  the  Kizil-Arvat  that  you  were 
conveyed  to — was  the  Temple,  and  the  room  where  you  parted 
company  with  Gaptain  Omaroff  is  not  very  fiu:  off.    If  you  had 
taken  sufficient  interest  in  military  matters  to  belong  to  the 
volunteers,  your  suspicions  might  have  been  excited  by  the  rifles 
and  things  about  the  room,  for  you  showed  a  coolness  that 
surprised  every  one,  and  the  Bussians  especially.    However,  I 
knew  that  we  were  safe  on  that  point.    Now  you  know  all  about 
the  matter,  and  I  can  say  honestly,  and  when  you  have  had  a 
little  more  experience  of  the  world  you  will  believe  me,  that  I 
have  acted  as  your  fiiend  throughout.    You  had  just  esca^ied  by 
a  miracle  from  absolute  ruin,  and,  when  I  met  you,  yon  were 
innocently  returning  to  the  temptation  that  had  nearly  destroyed 
you,  and  that  would  have  certainly  destroyed  you  in  the  end.    I 
have  told  you  my  own  experience.    "  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind."    I  would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  you  had 
been  my  brother  or  my  son,  and  I  only  wish  that  it  had  been  done 
to  me.    Why,  man,  for  heaven's  sake,  think  I    If  I  had  told  you 
what  I  knew  when  I  met  you,  or  let  you  go  back  to  Brown's  office 
in  the  tired  and  excited  state  that  you  would  have  been  in,  you 
would  have  reopened  not  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but  the  whole 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  stock  before  the  market 
closed.  Already  the  stock  is  one  per  cent,  lower,  and  that,  with  the 
jobber's  differences  and  the  broker's  commission,  would  have  made 
a  fresh  loss  of  about  two  thousand  pounds.  This  I  can  guarantee 
to  you,  that  none  of  your  friends  or  acquaintances  know  anything 
of  last  night's  proceedings.  The  men  you  were  with  were  all 
strangers  to  you,  and  in  their  eyes  you  are  a  hero,  partly  because 
they  regard  you  as  a  gigantic  speculator,  and  partly  because  you 
showed  the  greatest  intrepidity  under  circumstances  that  would 
have  deceived  anybody.  Now  are  we  to  be  friends,  and  will  you 
keep  the  promise  you  made  last  night  that  you  would  never  again 
buy  or  sell  stock  for  the  account? ' 

There  was  no  doubt,  when  I  considered  it,  but  that  I  had  been 
sayed  a  good  deal  of  money,  perhaps  the  two  thousand  pounds  that 
Wentworth  said,  by  not  returning  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Jones,  as  I  should  certainly  have  reopened  some,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  stock  at  the  price  it  had  fallen  from.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  hear  that  none  of  my  chums  were  in  the  secret  of  my 
journey  to  the  place  that  the  sign-board  said  was  Kizil-Arvat, 
and  I  was  mollified  by  the  compliments  that  had  been  paid  to  my 
courage.  Besides  I  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  the  best  way  to 
shut  the  thing  up  was  to  laugh  at  it.  So  I  said  to  Wentworth, 
^  I  shall  shake  hands  on  two  conditions :  first,  that  you  come  down 
the  river  with  me  until  Monday ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  will 
bring  Captain  Omaroff  and  Company  to  dine  with  me  next  week.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Wentworth ;  *  but  before  we  shake 
hands,  do  you  abide  by  your  promise  that  you  will  never  again 
buy  or  sell  for  the  account  ?  * 

^  I  do,'  I  said ;  ^nd  I  have  kept  my. promise.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  dinner  on  the  Wednesday  following,  The  gentleman  at 
whose  house  I  had  been  was  a  wealthy  shipbroker,  and  through 
him  I  got  my  first  brief.  I  wanted  Wentworth  to  accept  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  to  be  repaid  when  he  pleased,  but  he  declined 
with  many  expressions  of  thanks. 

^  It  is  not  the  want  of  money  that  I  have  had  to  complain  of,' 
he  said,  ^  so  much  as  the  want  of  a  certain  income  that  would 
enable  me  to  follow  a  settled  course  of  life.' 

I  mamed-my  cousin  Kate  in  the  following  January,  and,  when 
I  have  said  that  I  made  a  settlement  of  my  property  that  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it,  and  that 
Wentworth  was  my  best  man  at  the  wedding,  my  story  is  finished. 

W.  H.  Stacpoole. 


SSo 


Mr.  Irving's  Mephistopheles. 


WHEN  the  grey  shapes  of  dread,  adoring,  fall 
Before  the  Red  One,  towering  o'er  them  all  ; 
The  one  whose  voice  and  gesture,  fiaice  and  form. 
Proclaim  him  Prince  of  the  onhallowed  storm, 
Who  stands  anmoved  amid  the  fiery  tide 
And  rain  of  flame  that  sweep  the  mountain  side ; 
Then,  as  the  ribald  pageant  iieules  from  view. 
We  think  the  Fiend  himself  commands  the  crew. 
But  when  the  mask  is  down,  and  when  a  smile 
Wreathes  the  dark  face,  and  flattering  words  beguile ; 
When,  whimsical,  half  careless  of  deceiving, 
He  plays  upon  the  student's  fond  believing; 
When  from  beneath  the  cavalier's  disguise 
The  Snake  unveils  the  menace  of  his  eyes ; 
When,  with  a  feur-off  ring  of  his  despair. 
His  scathing  laughter  splits  the  frighted  air, 
Then,  more  than  in  the  Brocken's  maddening  revel. 
We  seem  to  see  and  hear  the  living  Devil. 

W.  H.  Pollock. 


SSI 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 

ONE  of  Henri  Murger's  heroes  hired  a  man  to  waken  him  every 
morning,  tell  him  what  the  weather  was  like,  and  *  what 
Grovemment  we  are  living  under.*  Without  being  a  prophet,  no 
man  can  tell  what  G-ovemment  we  shall  be  under  when  this  talk 
is  published,  but  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Salisbury  wished  to  do 
something  for  International  Copyright.  Matters  cannot  be  much 
worse  than  they  are.  The  Americans  can  get  our  books,  and  do 
get  them,  and  republish  them  and  give  us  nothing — ^that  awful 
minus  quantity,  *  nuppence  * !  And  then  a  critic  in  the  Nation  (a 
very  good  New  York  paper,  though  somewhat  harsh  and  crabbed) 
accuses  many  of  our  novelists  of  *  getting  money  under  false 
pretences.'  He  does  not  care  for  our  recent  romances,  this 
courteous  reviewer  in  the  Nation^  and  he  cries  out  that  he  is  being 
defrauded.  I  make  him  my  compliments,  and  am  reminded  of  the 
fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  *  You  trouble  the  stream  from 
which  I  drink !  *  says  the  Wolf ;  and  the  Lamb  in  vain  replied  that 
he  himself  drank  lower  down  the  water. 

Conceive  a  buccaneer  of  the  old  sort,  Captain  Kidd,  or  honest 
John  Silver,  making  prize  of  a  British  barque  and  then  finding 
the  cargo,  cottons  or  cutlery,  not  to  his  taste ;  he  calls  the  luckless 
skipper  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  preaches  him  a  sermon  on  his 
commercial  dishonesty,  and  gives  him  a  dozen,  and  makes  him 
walk  the  plank,  and  then  sails  away  with  his  disappointing  prize. 
The  critic's  conduct  is  like  that  of  Captain  Kidd,  and  we  may  reply, 
^  Sir,  if  we  obtain  money  on  false  pretences  it  is  British  specie, 
none  of  your  dollars.'  The  American  author,  too,  does  not  enjoy 
the  easy  stratagem  by  which  our  books  are  pilfered  (by  the  Western 
or  Eastern  robber)  ready  made.  Not  many  of  his  countrymen  will 
buy  his  expensive  novel,  *  The  Philadelphians,'  when  they  can  get 
Mr.  Besant's  books,  or  Mr.  Stevenson's,  for  next  to  nothing.  So 
the  American  authors  have  published  a  Round  Eobin,  denouncing 
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the  pirates'  induBtiy,  in  the  most  feeling  and  masculine  languagre, 
as  a  national  and  personal  disgrace.  The  Bonnd  Bobin  is  signed 
with  facsimiles  of  their  autographs,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  learn 
that  our  brethren  of  the  pen  over-seas  are  of  our  mind,  and  give 
a  piece  of  that  mind,  with  the  frankest  generosity,  to  their 
country's  Legislature.  We  don't  steal  their  books  * — much,'  as  the 
Bussian  Prince  says  in  the  ^  Grreat  Pink  Pearl,'  and  it  neither  suits 
the  British  nor  the  American  author  that  our  books  should  be 
stolen.  How.  it  suits  the  American  consumer  is  another  question. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  feel  the  national  and  personal  disgrace  quite 
so  keenly. 

# 

As  a  contribution  to  this  discussion  comes  a  pamphlet  bj 
an  American  author  whose  books  ^have  a  large  circulation  in 
England,  and  in  several  Continental  languages.'  I  cannot  analyse 
all  his  argument  here,  but  he  thinks  he  has  a  new  plan  to  propose. 
The  plan  is  *  Protected  Author's  Copyright,  with  Free  Trade 
Competition.'  A  combination  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection 
should  win  every  vote.  The  object  is  to  keep  books  cheap,  and 
yet  give  the  writers  liberal  payment.  Americans  would  not  relish 
paying  whatever  it  is  that  people  do  pay  for  novels,  which  nominally 
cost  a  guinea  ilnd  a  half.  Yet,  if  British  copyright  were  simply 
extended  to  America,  I  presume  that  the  denizens  of  the  States 
would  be  victims  of  this  cruel  necessity.  At  present  American 
publishers  find  it  pay  them  to  publish  a  book  like  Farrar's  *  life 
of  Christ '  for  twenty  pence.  No  doubt  it  pays  them,  if  they 
don't  pay  the  learned  divine  who  wrote  the  book,  nor  his  English 
publishers.  Well,  the  new  dodge  is  that  an  author's  books  shall 
all  be  stamped  with  a  trade  mark,  say  the  Lion  and  the  Eagle 
fondly  embracing.  Anyone  who  bought  or  sold  a  book  without  the 
stamp  would  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  fine.  The  American 
publisher  who  wanted  some  of  Mr.  Froude's  works,  let  us  say, 
would  buy  10,000  stamps  from  Mr.  Froude,  each  stamp  bearing 
the  retail  price  per  volume  legibly  printed.  I  understand  that  the 
publisher  might  buy  9,000  shilling  stamps  for  a  cheap  edition, 
and  1,000  ten  shilling  stamps  for  a  handsome  edition,  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  the  reader  understands  this  scheme  which,  apparently, 
permits  half  a  dozen  publishers,  if  they  choose,  to  put  forth  the 
same  author's  works,  while  he  (as  I  take  it)  receives  a  royalty  of 
about  an  eighth  on  the  retail  price.  I  don't  see  where  the  English 
publisher's  share  comes  in,  and  he  will  probably  examine  the 
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project  with  a  keen  eye  on  that  part  of  its  details.    Perhaps  hd 
and  the  English  author  split  the  eighth,  or  toss  for  it. 

*     • 

Probably  the  most  diverting  of  the  comments  by  American 
authors  on  copyright  were  Mark  Twain's  endeavours  to  prove 
that  cheap  foreign  books  are  bad  for  American  manners  and 
American  morals.  Our  novels  establish  a  false  ideal  in  the 
American  imagination,  and  the  result  is  that  mysterious  being 
*  The  Bude.'  Yet  our  books  must  have  taught  Americans  a  good 
deal,  too,  for  it  can  never  be  well  for  a  great  people  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  civiUsed  world.  Dickens's  *  American 
Notes '  must  have  been  quite  educational  (as,  perhaps,  Mr.  W,  D. 
Howells  would  allow),  but  there  is  no  reason  why  free  education 
should  be  extended  by  the  transfer  of  England's  books,  for 
nothing,  to  America.  That  arrangement  has  always  been,  on  our 
side,  as  Aristotle  says  about  robbery,  *  an  involuntary  exchange.' 

«     « 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Longman's  Magazine  have  been  good 
enough  to  interest  themselves  in  supplying  the  hungry  dock- 
yard labourers  with  pennyworths  of  cheap  food.  It  is  a  miserable 
thing  that  those  men,  so  well  equipped  with  thews  and  muscles 
and  much-enduring  hearts  as  they  are,  so  well  fitted  for  a  full  if 
laborious  life,  should  be  reduced  to  starvation.  And  yet  all  the 
world  is  open  to  them,  or  rather  the  pick  of  the  world — the 
countries  under  our  flag  which  Mr.  Froude  describes  so  pleasantly 
in  *  Oceana.'  There  the  sun  (though  he  shines  there,  which  he 
fails  to  do  here)  sees  no  discontented  nor  pinched  faces,  but  all 
men  work  and  thrive.  There  the  day  is  happily  divided  in 
a  threefold  feshion — eight  hours  for  sleep,  eight  for  work, 
eight  for  play;  and  there,  too,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
benevolent  wish  of  Henri  IV.  is  fulfilled,  and  each  man  has  his 
sufficient  roast  chicken  and  poUaw-feu*  In  the  States,  to  be  sure, 
or  at  least  in  the  Eastern  States,  population  is  levelling  up,  or 
down,  to  the  old  European  starvation  level;  but  the  Colonies, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  have  still  abundance  of  room  for  men 
whose  capital  is  their  strength.  Yet,  while  we  have  societies  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  emigration,  a  sort  of  lecturers  goes  about 
denouncing  emigration  as  cruel  exile.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  people  who  take  this  line.  In  all  robust  countries, 
from  the  first  ver  sacrum  or  popular  migration  downwards,  persons 
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of  energy  have  gone,  like  the  Spartan  king,  *  for  the  lands  not 
yet  meted  out,'  in  our  case  for  the  fertile  lands  of  Oceana.     All 
ranks  and  classes  of  Englishmen  go  into  this  kind  of  voliintaiy 
exile,  and  are  building  an  empire  which  will  endure,  whatever  ilk 
may  befall  the  little  weary  mother-country.     Only  an  exceedingly 
ignorant  or  malevolent  mind  would  seek  to  keep  hungry  men,  idle 
perforce,  from  food  and  not  exhaustive  work  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  irritating  more  and  more  the  social  trouble,  already  in  a  feverish 
condition.    But  any  scheme  of  emigration  which  throws  men  on 
unfamiliar  shores  without  knowledge,  implements,  or  money,  is, 
perhaps,  worse  than  leaving  them  to  linger,  rather  than  live,  ont- 
side  the  Docks.    Alas,  after  all,  it  is  said  that  *  meetings  of  the 
unemployed '  are  common  in  Australian  towns  ! 

* 

The  public  would  oblige  many  writers  on  Bibliography  by  not 
sending  them  letters  fall  of  questions  as  to  the  value  of  wholly 
worthless  old  books.  Generally  speaking,  Elzevirs  and  Aldines,  on 
which  their  owners  set  a  purely  fancy  value,  are  to  be  bought  at 
from  one  to  five  shillings.  Only  very  perfect,  tall,  well-bound 
examples  of  rare  editions  have  any  higher  price.  If  an  owner  is 
in  doubt  he  can  go  to  the  British  Museum  and  consult  Brunet's 

*  Manuel,'  or  Willems's  *  Les  Elzevier ; '  there  he  will  find  all  he 
need  know,  and  he  will  spare  the  bibliographer  the  trouble  of 
writing  him  an  epistle  to  tell  him  that  his  treasure  is  trash. 

*  Old  books,'  that  is,  old  editions  of  the  classics  published  between 
1500-1650,*  are  as  common  as  blackberries,  and  are  not  worth 
inquiring  about.  Lately  I  saw,  in  a  country  bookseller's  cata- 
logue, a  volume  containing  five  or  six  Elzevir  copies  of  Molidre's 
plays,  710*  of  the  first  Ekevir  dates,  priced  at  9i.  The  book  may 
have  been  worth  five  shillings ;  I  have  bought  one  like  it  for 
half-a-crown,  and  no  great  bargain. 


*     « 


Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  to  the  discontent  of  mankind,  adds 
very  seldom  now  to  his  *  London  Lyrics.'  He  has  lately,  however, 
produced  certain  Commendatory  Verses  for  the  Catalogue  of  Mr. 
Coombes,  of  New  York,  and  these  he  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
reproduce  here.  The  lines  are  supposed  to  have  been  found  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  Florio's  *  Montaigne,'  in  the  Rowfant  Library. 
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Of  yore,  when  books  were  few  and  fine. 
Will  Shakespeare  cut  these  leaves  of  mine. 
But  when  he  passed  I  went  astray, 
Till  bought  by  Pope,  a  gift  for  Gay ; 
Then,  later  on,  betwixt  my  pages 
A  nose  was  poked — the  Bolt-Court  Sage's. 

But  tho'  the  Fame  began  with  Eawleigh 
And  had  not  dwindled  with  Macaulay ; 
Tho'  still  I  tincture  many  tomes 
like  Lowell's  pointed  sense,  and  Holmes', 
For  me  the  halcyon  days  are  past, 
I'm  here  and  with  a  dunce  at  last. 

*      * 

* 

Mr.  Quaritch  is  about  to  publish,  I  believe,  a  small  edition  of 
Mr.  Locker's  own  Catalogue,  which  contains  some  of  the  very 
rarest  books  in  English  literature.  Concerning  these,  and  the 
traditions  connected  with  them,  I  hope  to  say  more  on  a  later 
day,  for  the  Bowfant  Catalogue  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  book- 
men. The  following  verses,  by  some  author  with  quite  as  much 
rhyme  as  reason  at  his  command,  are  prefixed  to  the  volume.  If 
the  Ballade  deserves  all  the  good  things  M.  Lemaitre  has  lately 
been  saying  about  it,  the  Ballade  may  perhaps  become  a  still  more 
erratic  guide  among  ideas  previously  unconnected  when  it  is 
doubled,  as  here,  with  the  rondeau.  But  we  must  wait  to  know 
how  this  may  be  till  M.  Theodore  de  Banville  tries  his  hand  at 
the  mixture. 

THE  BOWFANT  BOOKS. 
BALLADE  EN  GUISE  BE  RONDEAU. 

The  Rowfent  books,  how  fair  they  shew. 

The  Quarto  quaint,  the  Aldine  tall, 
Print,  autograph,  portfolio  I 

Back  from  the  outer  air  they  call. 

The  athletes  from  the  Tennis  ball. 
This  Bhymer  from  his  rod  and  hooks. 

Would  I  could  sing  them,  one  and  all. 
The  Bowfant  books ! 
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The.Bowfant  books  !    In  son  and  snow 

They're  dear,  but  most  when  tempests  fall; 
The  folio  towers  above  the  row 

As  once,  o'er  minor  prophets, — Saul ! 

What  jolly  jest  books,  and  what  small 
*  Dear  dumpy  Twelves  *  to  fill  the  nooks. 

You  do  not  find  on  every  stall 
The  Eowfant  books ! 

The  JRowfant  books !     These  long  ago 

Were  chained  within  some  College  hall; 
These  manuscripts  retain  the  glow 
Of  many  a  coloured  capital ; 

While  yet  the  satires  keep  their  gall. 
While  the  Pastissier  puzzles  cooks. 
Theirs  is  a  joy  that  does  not  pall. 
The  RowfEint  books ! 

Envoy. 

The  Bow&nt  books, — ah  magical 

As  famed  Armida's  golden  looks. 
They  hold  the  Rhymer  for  their  thrall — 
The  Bowfant  books ! 

*     * 
« 

In  the  volume  on  Salmon  and  Trout,  in  the  BadvMmJUm 
lAhrary  (i.  102),  we  read :  *  to  the  trout  of  Camaclwdy  pools,  near 
Rhayader,  has  been  attributed  the  singular  propensity  of  croah- 
ing ;  indeed  the  "  croaking  trout  *'  are  regarded  as  amongst  the 
local  lions.'  ^They  do  decidedly  utter  a  peculiar  croak,'  says  an 
angler  who  has  caught  them  ;  and  the  popular  belief  is  that  they 
were  either  bewitched  by  the  monks  of  Stratafiorida  Abbey  or 
that  they  are  trying  to  speak  Welsh. 

Oddly  enough,  there  were  croaking  trout  in  anoient  Arcadia, 
and  they  certainly  were  *  amongst  the  local  lions.'  *  They  say,' 
says  Pausanias  in  his  Guide  Book,  ^  that  the  freckled  fish  chirp 
like  birds.  I  have  seen  them  caught,  but  chirp  I  never  heard 
them,  though  I  abode  by  the  river  till  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  when  the  fish  are  said  to  be  most  vocal.'  Pausanias  was  less 
lucky  than  the  anglers  of  Wales.     One  has  often  heard  a  trout 
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croak  on  dry  land,  but  the  noise  seemed  to  be  automatic,  and  the 
mere  passage  of  air  through  the  gills  (Pausanias,  viii.  21). 


There  is  to  be  seen  just  now,  in  Mr.  Obach's  galleries  in 
Cockspur  Street,  a  reproduction  in  wax  of  the  famous  waxen  bust 
of  Lille.  Most  of  us  know  this  lovely  and  enigmatic  work  from 
photographs,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  new  copies 
excel  in  beauty  all  that  photography  can  do.  They  are  not  of 
equal  merit,  but  the  best  succeeds  in  recalling  the  magic  charm 
and  winning  sweetness  of  this  ideal  face,  wrought  at  an  unknown 
date  by  an  unknown  artist.  The  bust  has  been  attributed  to 
ancient  Grreece  (of  which  it  is  quite  worthy),  to  Eaffaelle, 
Lionardo,  and  other  masters.  The  pretty  Grerman  fency  that  the 
Lille  bust  is  a  portrait  of  the  dead  Boman  girl  of  imperishable 
beauty,  discovered  in  a  marble  coffin  beside  the  Appian  Way 
(April  18,  1485),  is  done  into  verse  in  the  following  sonnet: — 

THE  LILLE  BUST. 

Was  it  Caecilia  or  Felicula, 

Matron  or  maid,  who  wore  this  purity 

Of  loveliness  so  fiair  it  could  not  die 
Even  with  her  death,  but  dwelt  in  the  chill  clay 
That  might  not  fall  to  dust,  nor  know  decay, 

Till  years  rolled  into  many  a  century, 

And  peasants,  delving  where  dead  Bomans  lie. 
Found  her,  and  worshipped,  by  the  Appian  Way  ? 

Then  men,  beholding  her  sweet  face,  forgot 
The  Saints,  forgot  their  living  loves,  and  pined 
For  this  cold  heart  that  might  not  throb  nor  feel. 

So  the  Priests  hid  her  in  a  secret  spot ; 
But  one  who  bore  her  beauty  in  his  mind, 
Made  it  twice  deathless  in  the  bust  of  Lille ! 
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rE  above  head,  which  was  taken  from  the  cartoon  in  PwncJi 
of  November  7, 1885,  is  the  literal  outcome  of  the  signalled 
*  message,*  given  at  page  415  of  the  February  [number  of  this 
magazine.^ 

'  By  an  error  in  the  printing,  the  9pot  in  fig.  4,  p.  409,  was  misplaced ;  it 
should  be  in  the  topright-hand  comer,  instead  of  the  centre,  of  the  little  eqoaxe 
in  which  it  ap pears^.    The  spot  in  fig,  2  Eeems  to  have  vanished  altogether. 
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At  the  United  Service  Institution  on  January  15,  at  Mr. 
Glen's  lecture,  Colonel  Melville  explained  his  system,  which  I 
find  he  has  carried  further  than  I  stated  in  my  article.  He  uses 
a  square  frame  lettered  horizontally  in  capitals  along  the  top, 
at  about  ^-inch  intervals.  SmaU  letters  are  also  placed  at 
similar  intervals  along  a  rule  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  frame, 
and  capable  of  being  slid  from  side  to  side.  Sender  and  receiver 
have  each  a  frame,  and  the  co-ordinates  are  easily  read  off,  and  the 
points  reproduced,  by  adjusting  the  rule.  The  instructions  are 
that  in  signalling  each  pair  of  letters  the  capital  letter  is  to  be 
sent  first ;  the  object  being  to  prevent  all  chance  of  error.  This 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  instrument. 

Colonel  Melville  provides  for  working  to  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy  than  ^-inch,  if  necessary,  by  dividing  into  halves  the 
spaces  between  letters,  and  reading  off  by  eye  the  whole  space 
into  decimal  intervals  (the  *5  point  being  marked  to  assist  the 
eye)»  ^'9'  ^  fi'^^i  B  three^  &c.  He  does  not  consider  that  the 
extra  words  entailed  by  this  will  matter  except  where  flags  are 
used.  This  is  a  question  for  signallers ;  who  moreover  may,  he 
thinks,  be  left  to  make  such  abbreviations,  &c.,  as  shall  seem 
requisite.  In  his  opinion  the  system  will  be  used  chiefly  by 
means  of  wire. 

The  diflSculty  arising  in  the  case  of  telephones  by  reason  of 
the  similarity  of  sound  of  certain  letters,  unless  clearly  pro- 
nounced {e.g.  B,  C,  D,  E,  Gr,  P,  T,  V,  also  M,  N,  &c.),  he  meets, 
very  ingeniously,  by  directing  that  each  of  these  doubtful  letters 
shall,  when  telephoned,  be  spoken  in  the  form  of  a  monosyllable 
containing  the  letter  in  question  twice  repeated.  For  example, 
the  letter  B  would  be  telephoned  *Bob,'  C  *Cock,'  D  ^Deed,' 
and  so  on. 

He  does  not  propose  that  the*  sender  should  write  down  his 
message,  but  that  he  should  call  out  the  pairs  of  letters  succes-  * 
sively  to  the  signaller;  the  receiver  plotting  the  point  imme- 
diately. It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  will  prove  satisfactory 
when  mistakes  have  to  be  corrected  in  signalling  or  in  messaging. 
Mistakes  may  occur,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  detect  them 
at  once — certainly  not  when  the  message  is  passing  through 
intermediate  stations. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Mr.  C.  Townley,  of  the  Savage 
Club,  in  a  letter  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  January  18,  a  propoa 
of  Mr.  Glen's  paper,  claims  to  have  invented  and  elaborated  twelve 
years  ago  a  method  of  signalling  drawings  very  like  the  method 
which  I  have  described.    Colonel  Melville  is,  however,  I  believe, 


S6q  MAP.FLAPPING. 

the  only  person  who  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  method  of 
signalling  maps  and  drawings  by  co-ordinates.  We  shall  be  rery 
glad  if  he  can  get  the  authorities  to  take  up  the  matter  in  earnest. 
Since  my  paper  was  written,  simple  formulaa  have  been  in^ 
vented  for  signalling  accurately,  and  with  at  the  most  four  letters 
in  each  case;  (1)  compass  bearings,  (2)  any  angle;  (3)  distances 
in  miles  or  yards.  The  advantages  of  this  in  the  case  of  survey- 
ing are  obvious.  But  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  developments 

H.  Gr.   WiLLIHK. 

'The  Donna/ 

THE  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  oontribntions  to 
the  *  Donna '  fund  : — 
Gen.  Sir  Beauchamp  Walker  II  Anthony  Shaw  21.  2s.  Walter  Worthington 
1/.  1*.  Thomas  Gripper  M.  The  Lady  Eowe  5«.  Mrs.  Cleasby  1^.  « Donna,' 
1/.  Cripple.  Mrs.  Ellis  1/.  H.  E.  W.  U.  Anonymous  10s.  X.  X.  X.  5#.  Wil- 
liam Black  2L  28.  E.  L.  Gorleston  5«.  E.  Bull  6*.  Miss  Ck)llins  21.  *  Donna,* 
21.  Cripple.  James  Solly  5».  A  Constant  Reader  1^.  Rev.  H.  Atkinson  lOx 
E.  L.  H.  6«.  *  Donna,'  bs.  Cripple,  S.  J.  W.  (Edinboro)  10*.  E.  L.  2s.  R  H.  5*. 
A  small  contribution  to  the  <  Donna '  fund  from  H.  2s,  ^d.  M.  R.  M.  2s.  6rf.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Slous  11.  Is.  for  the  «  Don  *  or  *  Donna.'  Major-Gen.  G.  S.  Macb^n  1/! 
M.  G.  E.  10#.  6i.     Collected  at  H  Street  \0s.     Mrs.  Antonio  Engelbach  5j 

•  Don,'  5#.  *  Donna.'  The  Hon.  Lady  Elliot  II.  *  Donna,'  II.  Cripple.  Miss  Elliot 
lOs,  Cripple.  Jean  lOs.  D.  W.  10s.  Cripple.  Miss  Bidgood  21.  Cripple.  C.  H.H. 
10s.  Cripple,  5*.  •  Donna.'  Mrs.  J.  C.  Smith  lOs.  Exon  5s.  J.  Rojainaon  10» 
Cripple.    E.  P.  N.  21.     V.  C.  G.  5s.  *  Donna.'  5s.  Cripple.     T.  H.  Sherwood  10«.  6rf.* 

•  Donna,' 10*.  6r/.  Cripple.     Miss  Churchill  11.     Miss  Griffith 'lO*.  'Don,'  7s.  6d. 

•  Donna.'  G.  H.  Longmian  IL  Is.  *  Donna,'  1/.  1*.  Cripple.  G.  K.  E.  10».  Cripple, 
Katherine  F.  Druitt  6*.  Major-General  Clerk  1/.  *  Donna,'  11.  Cripple.  A  Friend 
7s.  6.'/.  Mrs.  Brodribb  10*.  Anonymous  5^.  T.  B.  11.  Is.  "  In  mem."  51  Mi-s 
Muoray  11.    E.  S.  k  A.  E.  B.  Cardiff  10*. 

The  Editor  has  also  received  a  10^.  note  with  no  indication  as  to  who  it  comes 
from  or  the  intentions  of  the  giver  beyond  the  following : 

'For the  "Donna." 
A.  S.  S. 

If  a  10^  note  has  been  sent  by  mistake  for  5^.,  the  owner  can  have  the  balance 
on  giving  the  number  of  the  note.  In  any  case  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
instructions  as  to  how  he  la  to  use  the  remaining  5/. 

Contributions  received  after  February  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  April 
'  number. 

In  view  of  the  great  distress  prevailing  at  the  East  of  London,  portions  of  food 
are  now  being  sold  at  one  farthing  instead  of  a  halfpenny.  This  is  a  temporary 
measure  which  may  do  much  good  service  in  the  present  crisis,  but  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  a  return  will  be  made  to  the  old  prices. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Editor  reqmata  that  his  eorreepondents  will  be  good  enough  lo 
write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
of^f  Wor^  sending  the  MS.  A  Stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
aceompany  the  MS.  if  the  wriUr  wishes  it  to  be  relumed  in  case  of 
TioTuacceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for 
accidental  loss. 
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PSEVENTIBLE  DEATH. 


Why  should  fever,  that  Tile  slayer  of  millions  -i 
the  human  race,  not  be  as  much  and  more  hnnted  ai 
and  its  career  stopped,  as  the  solibury  wretch  vt: 
causes  his  fellow  a  violent  death  ?  The  murderer. 
as  he  is  called,  is  quickly  made  example  of  by  ti'^ 
law.  Fevers  are  at  most  universally  acknowledgt^i  .  • 
be  preventible  diseases;  how  is  it  that  they  are  aliovei 
to  level  their  thousands  every  y«-ar,  and  millioD*  - ' 
suffer  almost  without  protest  ?  The  xnoet  ordinan 
observer  must  be  struck  with  the  huge  blunder.  Who*B  tO  blame  P  For  the  m^L> 
of  preventing  premature  death  from  di8eHt>e  read  a  Iturge  illustrated  sheet  giren  with  e^i: 
bottle  of  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  The  information  is  invaluable.  If  this  invalua'  r 
information  were  universally  carried  out,  many  forms  of  disease  now  producing  each  bar . 
would  cease  to  exist,  as  Plague,  Leprosy.  &c.,  have  done,  when  the  true  cause  has  become  kouvj 
The  FBUIT  SALT  (one  of  Nature's  own  products)  keeps  the  blood 

pure,  and  is  thus  of  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  keeping  the  blood.  ftree  m  "; 

fevers  and  blood  poisons^  liver  complaints,  &c.,  ever  disoovered.     a^  -^ 

means  of  preserving  and  restoring  health  it  is  unequalled ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  plea>.ir: 
refreshing,  and  invigorating  beverage.  After  a  patient  and  careful  observation  of  its  effects  when 
used,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  if  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  body  healthy  wer- 
universally  known,  not  a  household  in  the  land  would  be  without  it,  nor  a  single  trareliinz 
trunk  or  portmantf^au  but  would  contain  it. 

EG  YPT.— CAIBO.— '  Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt, 
in  AufTust  last,  I  bavo  on  three  separate  occasions 
been  attacked  by  fever,  from  which,  on  the  first  occa- 
tsion,  I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  weeks.  The  last  two 
attacks  have  been,  however,  completely  repulsed,  in  a 


reoiarkable  short  space  of  time,  by  the  U£e  of  your 
valuable  FRUIT  SALT,  to  which  I  owe  my  present 
health,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  iteelf.  Heart- 
felt gratitude  for  my  restoration  and  preservation 
inii)el8  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  alteady  over- 
whclmiug  store  of  the  same,  arid  in  so  doing  I  feel  that 
I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates  of  duty.— Believe  me  to 
be,  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  Cortoral,  19th  Huasars, 
26th  May.  1883.— Mr.  J.  C.  Kno.' 
<T  ONDON  AND  NOBTH-'WEBTEKN 
-■J  BAIIj'WAY,  Permanent  Way  Department, 
'  Whaley  Bridge  Station.  Dec.  30. 1881. 

•  Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  your  valuable  FRUIT  SALT  after  suffer- 
ing from  severe  headache  and    disordered  stomach. 

•  Yours  truly, 

*  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.'  *  Veritas.' 


AOENEBAIi  OFFIOSH,  writing  frrr 
Ascot  on  Jan.  2, 1886,  says  :  *  Bleasngs  on  vo^r 
FRUIT  SALT  I  I  trust  it  is  not  profane  to  say  so. : : 
in  common  parlance  I  swear  by  it.  There  stautds  :t 
cherished  botUe  on  the  chimney-piece  of  my  farcTr; 
my  little  idol,  at  home  my  hooeehold  god.  abroad  n 
vadt  mecum.  Think  not  this  is  the  rhai»ody  o(  * 
hypochondriac;  no,  it  is  only  the  ootpcraring  c<  i 
grateful  heart.  The  fact  is,  I  am,  in  common.  I  A.\-'> 
say,  with  numerous  old  feQowsof  my  age  (67)  00*4  u^^', 
then  troubled  with  a  troublesome  liTcr;  no  toc-t-: 
however,  do  I  use  yonr  cheery  remedy  than.  Rdt  pa  . 
**  Richard  is  himself  again.*'  So  hijrb^  do  I  valuf  r-  r 
composition  that  when  taking  it  I  gradge  even  -t 
little  sediment  that  will  always  remain  at  the  bi>rt  t. 
of  the  glass;  I  give,  therefore,  the  following  ad.uv^ 
to  those  wise  perwms  who  have  leamt  to  approciui. 
its  inestimable  benefits : — 

When  END'S  SALT  betfanes  joa  teke. 

No  waste  of  this  Elixir  make. 

But  drain  the  dregs,  and  lick  tbm  cnp, 

Of  this  the  perfect  Piok-me-np.* 


THE  BBCBET  OP  STTCCESB.— *A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  oomms  >!' 
success.  A  pcore  of  abominable  imitations  are  Immediately  introduced  by  the  nnscmpolous,  who,  in  oi-i  .  •  s: 
the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exeru.vr 
an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  origrinal  channel,  could  not  fail  to  ^ecnre  reputation  and  pioflt.* — Adams. 

C-A-TTTIOIN"  — Iiegal  Bights  are  protected  in  every  civilised  oonntrsr.    Bead 

the  following:— 

*  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Sydney  (N.S.W.),  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  Sir  W.  Manning  perpetcui; 
restraining  the  Defendant  (Hogff)  from  selling  a  fraudulent  imiUtion  of  Bno's  Fruit  Salt,  and  givi  < 
heavy  damages  to  the  PlaintiiT,  has.  after  a  most  exhaustive  trial  of  two  days' duration,  teen  umuu- 
mouBly  dismissed  with  costs.*— Stdkey  Monsuio  Hiwald,  Nov.  26. 

£x.a*ni»ie  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  CAPSULB  is  marhed  *  EN  CVS  FBUIT  8  ALT.* 
Without  it  you  have  been  in^posed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation.    Sold  by  all  Ch09nisis, 

Prepared  only  &t  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  ty  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent 
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Children  of  Gibeon. 

By  Walter  Besaxt. 

Book  I. 
CHAPTER  X. 

THE  GREAT  RENUNCIATION. 

BLESSED  above  their  fellowa  are  those  who  can  find  relief  for 
an  overcharged  mind  by  drawing— I  do  not  mean  the  sweet 
copying  of  flower,  fern,  and  tali  grass,  but  the  drawing  of  faces, 
heads,  and  figures,  so  that  in  times  of  oppression  and  affliction 
one  can  caricature  one's  enemy  by  representing  him  as  a  fool,  an 
ass,  a  beast,  a  fox,  or  a  serpent.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
London  School  Board  has  thoughtfully  introduced  drawing  into 
the  schools,  so  that  work-girls  shall  be  enabled,  in  their  after 
life,  to  find  some  relief  and  consolation.  In  the  rare  times 
of  joy,  in  the  same  way,  the  multiplication  of  one's  friends' 
portraits  increases  one's  delight,  and  in  times  of  doubt  one  can 
prevent  the  subject  from  harassing  the  mind  by  drawing  likenesses 
of  the  personages  concerned.  Thus,  it  was  highly  disagreeable  to 
Violet  to  think  of  Joe,  with  his  grimy  hands  and  smeared  face  and 
working-man's  garb,  as  perhaps  her  brother.  It  was  equally  dis- 
agreeable for  her  to  think  that  he  was  perhaps  Valentine's  brother. 
She  drew  him,  therefore,  in  various  positions,  all  more  or  less 
ridiculous,  but  especially  that  when  he  sat  upon  the  table  and 
grinned.    This  greatly  relieved  her  soul.    In  the  same  way  Sam, 
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who  was  to  her  a  much  more  objectionable  character,  lost  half  his 
terrors  when  she  had  drawn  him  triumphantly  seated  in  the 
Bevolutionary  Car  of  Juggernaut,  or  flourishing  with  zeal  an 
ezecutioner^s  axe,  or  calmly  cutting  off  heads  so  as  to  make 
everybody  the  same  size.  But  she  could  not  draw  Melenda. 
There  are  limits  even  to  this  artistic  method  of  consolation. 

Valentine  had  no  such  relief.  Like  Saul  in  his  trouble,  she 
turned  to  music  for  consolation,  but  found  little.  Joe  and  Khoda 
and  the  blind  old  lady  and  Sam  were  nothing.  As  connections 
they  were  not,  it  is  true,  gentlefolk,  but  they  were  such  as  anyone 
might  possess  without  either  shame  or  pride.  Nobody  in  these  days 
really  thinks — though  they  may  pretend — any  the  better  or  any 
the  worse  of  a  man  for  having  brothers  and  cousins  who  are 
carpenters  or  counts,  baronets  or  bakers,  Ck>mtists  or  Baptists, 
Socialists  or  Red  Republicans,  Alormons  or  Methodists,  because  a 
man  can  no  longer  as  in  the  good  old  days  acquire  fame  or  notoriety 
or  disgrace  by  professing  any  trade  or  holding  any  form  of  belief 
whatever,  unless,  indeed,  one  were  to  go  round  with  detonators 
and  boxes  of  whitish  paste,  and  profess  himself  a  practical  dyna- 
miter. Sam  was  a  very  possible  brother,  and  interesting  in  his 
self-sufficiency,  his  conceit,  and  his  extreme  views  of  politics. 
But  besides  Sam  and  Joe,  there  was  Melenda.  For  nearly  a  week 
Valentine  went  about  with  a  grisly  spectre  always  before  her  eyes 
— the  spectre  of  the  workgirl,  half-starved,  over-worked,  resigned, 
in  a  rage,  uncomplaining.  When  Sam  proclaimed  his  gospel  of 
universal  plenty,  she  thought  of  the  happy  change  it  would  work 
for  Melenda  and  her  friends ;  when  she  sat  at  dinner  she  thought 
of  Melenda's  cold  tea  with  bread-and-butter ;  when  she  went  to 
her  own  chamber  at  night,  she  saw  before  her  those  three  girls 
crouching  together  on  their  miserable  bed  in  the  wretched  room ; 
always  day  and  night  there  was  present  in  her  mind  that  little 
group  of  sewing  girls ;  always  the  hollow  eyes  of  one  gazed  re- 
proachfully at  her  from  the  bed,  saying,  *Why  will  you  still 
torment  me  so  ?  What  have  I  done  ? '  and  the  large  heavy  eyes  of 
the  other  raised  in  wonder  that  all  women  were  not  as  she  herself, 
the  uncared-for  slave  of  manufacturers,  bom  to  be  expended  in 
toil ;  and  the  fierce  eyes  of  the  third  girl  asking  her  how  she 
dared  in  the  insolence  of  her  own  luxury  and  happiness  to  mock 
the  misery  of  her  sister. 

And  then  she  made  up  a  Scheme.  No  one  but  Violet  knew 
of  it,  and  when  Valentine  opened  up  the  subject  she  first  laughed 
at  it  and  then  cried  over  it.     Gautama  himself  did  not  devise  a 
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more  complete  thing,  so  far  as  it  went.    No  self-tormentor  in 
Egyptian  Laura  or  Syrian  Desert  or  Galilean  cave  ever  proposed 
for  himself  a  thing  of  greater  discomfort. 
.  And  then  she  told  Claude. 

*  It  is  impossible/  he  said  at  once,  without  the  least  hesitation. 
Every  really  great  scheme  is  always  declared  impossible  until  it  has 
been  carried  out,  when  it  is  perceived  to  have  been  a  perfectly  easy 
thing,  and  nothing  to  brag  about.     Anybody  might  have  done  it. 

*  Oh,  Claude,'  her  face  fell ;  *  and  I  looked  forward  so  con- 
fidently to  your  help.' 

*  Let  us  find  some  other  way  for  you.' 

*  There  can  be  no  other  way.  Don't  you  see,  Claude  ?  There 
is  my  own  sister — my  sister  and  yours.  Think  how  she  is  living ; 
think  of  her  miserable  days.  I  must  go  and  stay  with  her.  I 
must  help  her.  I  dare  say  she  will  try  to  drive  me  away.  Very 
well.    I  will  not  be  driven  away.' 

*  But  it  is  impossible,  Valentine.  You  don't  know  what  it  is 
you  propose  to  do.' 

The  difficulties  were  in  fact  enormous.  But  many  enormous 
difficulties,  when  faced,  turn  out  to  be  like  the  lions  which  faced 
Christian  with  angry  roar,  and  so  much  terrified  that  greatly  tried 
pilgrim.  The  lions  are  chained,  and  can  do  no  harm.  Or  they 
turn  out  to  be  mere  goblins,  like  those  gruesome  and  shapeless  and 
nameless  things  which  whispered  horrible  suggestions  into  the 
pilgrim's  ear  when  he  was  nervously  staggering  along  that  Valley. 

*  It  is  quite  impossible,  Valentine,'  Claude  repeated.  *  It  would 
kill  you.     Their  life  is  not  yours.' 

-  *  I  will  make  it  mine.     Oh,  Claude,  I  thought  I  should  have 
had  your  sympathy  at  least.' 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  All  night  long  she  had  been 
lying  awake  filled  and  possessed  by  the  thought.  In  the  morning 
it  only  showed  fairer  and  more  beautiful  than  in  the  night. 

*  They  are  my  own  people,  Claude.' 

*  I  do  not  know  that.  Besides,  how  are  you  to  live  among 
them  ?  Will  you  stay  with  my  brother  Joe  ?  or  with  my  mother  ? 
or  with  Sam  ? ' 

^  Neither.  I  intend  to  live  with  Melenda,  or  at  least  as  close 
to  her  as  can  be  managed.     Where  she  lives  I  can  live.' 

*  But  you  have  seen  that  Melenda  lives  in  the  very  poorest 
way  possible.  Why,  from  a  single  visit  it  is  impossible  even  to 
reaJise  how  poor  and  squalid  is  her  life.  Things  that  she  does 
not  mind  at  all  would  be  simply  intolerable  to  you.' 

oca 
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*  No,  Claude.    Whatever  Melenda  endures  I  can  endure.' 

Claude  shook  his  head. 

^  And  then  the  place,  and  the  people,  and  the  language,  and 
the  drunkenness — oh,  Valentine,  it  is  quite — quite  impossible.' 

^  Think  less  of  the  difficulties  and  more  of  what  I  could  do  for 
our  sister,  Claude — she  is  our  sister,  you  know — ^if  I  went  and  lived 
with  her.  Sit  down  and  think  about  that.   Think  a  little,  Claude.' 

Claude  sat  down  to  think,  and  Valentine  had  recourse  to  white 
witchcraft. 

Every  woman — fortunately  very  few  women  fully  realise  this 
great  truth — can  do  with  every  man  whatever  she  pleases,  provided, 
first,  that  she  is  young  and  beautiful ;  next,  that  the  man  is  a 
man  of  imagination  and  possessed  of  a  right  feeling  for  the  sex ; 
and  thirdly,  that  she  has  the  mastery  over  some  musical  instru- 
ment. All  these  conditions  were  satisfied  in  the  case  of  Claude 
and  Valentine. 

Then  Valentine  began  to  play.  First  she  played  a  solemn 
march  with  full  strong  chords — a  march  full  of  hope  and  high 
resolve — and  she  watched  Claude  furtively.  Presently  the  music 
entered  into  his  soul,  and  he  was  fain  to  rise  and  to  walk  about 
the  room.  When  his  step  quickened  and  his  eye  brightened  she 
changed  the  music,  and  began  to  play  one  of  those  songs  which 
need  no  words,  because,  when  they  are  played,  the  thoughts  rise 
naturally  to  the  level  of  the  song  and  flow  rhythmically,  and  great 
ideas  take  form  and  shape.  And  still  she  watched  him.  Then 
she  changed  the  air  again  and  played  a  simple  Scotch  ditty,  one 
of  those  which  go  straight  to  the  heart,  because  they  came 
originally  from  the  heart.  When  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
soft  and  his  gaze  was  far  away,  she  paused  abruptly  in  her  playing, 
and  he  starteci. 

*  I  will  help  you,'  he  said,  *  if  I  can.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
will  do  for  Melenda,  but  you  shall  try.  At  all  events,  you  will  do 
something  for  yourself.' 

*  That  is  nothing.    I  must  think  of  those  girls,  not  of  myself.' 
«But— Lady  Mildred?' 

*  Let  us  get  everything  quite  ready  first,  and  then  we  will  go 
to  her  with  our  plan  complete  and  waiting  for  nothing  but  her 
consent.     I  think  she  will  consent.' 

Every  scheme,  even  the  noblest,  requires  machinery  and 
service.  Every  drama  wants  to  be  properly  rehearsed  and  duly 
mounted.  The  mounting  of  the  little  comedy  designed  by  Valen- 
tine was  carried  out  by  Claude.     It  took  him  two  or  three  days. 
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First  he  went  to  Ivy  Lane,  and  there,  unknown  to  Melenda,  who 
was  sitting  at  work  upstairs,  he  ascertained  certain  facts  connected 
with  the  lodgers  in  the  house.  The  ground  floor  front  was  occupied 
by  an  elderly  gentleman  of  unknown  calliog,  who  was  reported 
to  be  perfectly  quiet  and  harmless,  though  dreadful  poor.  The 
ground-floor  back  was  inhabited  by  an  old  lady  who  herself  assured 
Claude  of  her  perfect  respectability  and  unblemished  character. 
If  a  woman's  word  is  not  to  be  taken  for  so  much,  for  what  can  it 
be  taken  ?  As  regards  her  profession,  she  got  occasional  employ- 
ment in  the  funeral  furnishing  line ;  in  other  words,  she  was 
engaged  in  the  great  Croquemort  industry.  One  would  not  choose 
this  line,  but  it  is  necessary  to  live.  Her  practice,  this  lady  further 
explained,  in  evidence  and  support  of  her  great  respectability,  was 
to  *  go  in '  when  the  winter  approached  and  to  *  come  out '  for  the 
summer.  In  this*  euphemistic  manner  do  some  ladies  speak  of 
the  Union.  She  was  not  by  any  means  a  nice-looking  lady,  and 
she  looked  as  if  perhaps  some  portions  of  her  life  had  not  been 
spent  in  honest  industry.  She  also  confessed,  and  denied  not, 
that  there  were  times  when  the  possession  of  a  little  money 
tempted  her  to  take  a  glass  ;  but  these  occasions,  she  said  truth- 
fully, were  rare,  because  she  seldom  got  the  money. 

The  back  room  upstairs,  behind  Melenda's,  was  occupied  by  a 
middle-aged  single  woman,  a  machinist  who  made  trousers  all  day 
long  with  the  help  of  a  sewing  machine,  and  was  in  even  direr 
straits  than  Melenda.  She  accepted  a  bribe  of  five  shillings  and  the 
week's  rent  and  vacated  the  room,  which  Claude  proceeded  to  get 
thoroughly  washed,  scoured,  scrubbed,  and  repaired.  Then  he  put 
furniture  in  it,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  made  the  collector  believe 
that  a  district  visitor  at  least  was  coming  to  live  in  Ivy  I^ane.  All 
this  he  did  without  the  least  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  Melenda. 

When  everything  was  quite  ready,  Valentine  laid  her  plan 
before  Lady  Mildred.  With  what  eloquence  she  pleaded  her  cause, 
with  what  tears  and  entreaties,  it  needs  not  to  relate.  These  may 
be  understood. 

*  Let  me  go,  dear,'  she  concluded.  *  Oh,  let  me  go.  I  have 
no  rest  for  thinking  of  those  girls — one  of  them  my  own  sister. 
Let  me  go  and  live  with  them  for  a  little  while.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
anything  that  may  happen  to  me.  I  shall  be  quite  safe  among  them.' 

Lady  Mildred  showed  no  surprise ;  nobody  is  ever  surprised 
in  these  latter  days  at  any  course  which  is  proposed  by 
daughters.  She  listened  patiently,  and  bade  her  w^it  a  day  foi^ 
her  repl^. 
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Now  whenever  Lady  Mildred  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
about  the  course  she  would  adopt,  she  invariably  went  through  the 
formality  of  consulting  her  friend,  Miss  Bertha  Colquhoim.  h 
no  single  case  did  she  ever  adopt  that  friend's  advice,  which  trw 
always  contrary  to  her  own  opinion.  Taking  counsel  with  your 
friends,  in  fact,  generally  means  getting  an  opportunity  of  puttang 
your  opinion  into  words,  and  of  seeing  how  it  looks.  Mneh  the 
same  may  be  said  as  regards  argument. 

*  Of  course  I  knew  very  well,'  she  said,  *  that  something  would 
happen  when  I  brought  Claude  to  the  house  and  allowed  the  girb 
to  visit  his  relations.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  am  a  little  startled 
to  find  them  so  dififerently  affected ;  for  Violet  is  as  much  repelled 
by  the  i)overty  of  the  workgirls  as  Valentine  is  attracted.' 

*But  of  course,  Mildred,  even  you  will  not  actually  snffor 
Valentine  to  go  and  live  alone  among  them  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know.     Why  not  ?  ' 

*  Alone,  Mildred  ?  Alone,  and  among  those  common  people? 
Your  own  daughter — ^well,  perhaps  your  own  daughter — ^brought 
up  as  Valentine  has  been — ^would  you  suffer  her  to  run  the  dread- 
ful and  terrible  risks  of  such  a  thing  ? ' 

*  What  are  the  terrible  risks  ? ' 
Violence — insult — robbery — everything.' 

No;  I  do  not  fear  these  at  all.  The  principal  risk  is  that  of 
learning  that  the  world  is  really  a  very  wicked  place.  The  new 
theory  about  women's  education,  that  she  should  not  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  evil  any  more  than  the  boys,  has  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  it.  Valentine  will  discover  among  these  people  that  the 
world,  which  has  always  seemed  to  her  so  beautiful  and  so  virtuon5, 
is  really  full  of  dark  places  and  injustice.' 

*  Is  that  good  for  a  girl  to  learn  ? ' 

*  Why  not,  since  it  is  the  truth  ?  Will  Valentine  be  made 
wicked  by  the  discovery  of  wickedness  ?    I  do  not  think  so.' 

*  And  Violet  ?     Is  she  to  go  with  her  sister? ' 

*  Violet  is  of  less  courageous  mould.  She  will  remain  with  m^ 
and  we  shall  go  away  together  somewhere — to  Switzerland  or  the 
seaside.' 

*  You  would  surely  not  go  away  and  leave  that  poor  girl  alone 
and  unprotected  in  the  awful  place  she  is  going  to  ? ' 

*  Yes.  But  she  will  not  be  quite  alone  ;  there  is  that  sewing- 
girl — perhaps  her  sister.  Working-men  do  not  generally  insulfc 
respectable  girls,  I  have  learned,  though  they  are  thoughtless 
about  them.  I  think  she  will  be  quite  safe  with  her  supposed  sister/ 
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*  Well,  Mildred,  I  do  not  see  that  any  possible  good  can  come 

of  it; 

*  Suppose,'  she  replied,  *  a  girl  were  to  learn  and  understand, 
in  this  or  some  other  way,  some  of  the  worst  wrongs  that  are  in- 
flicted on  women  in  this  city — wrongs  that  can  only  be  realised 
by  actually  sharing  them  or  witnessing  them  day  after  day ;  and 
suppose  that  she  is  a  brave  girl  and  clear-headed,  as  well  as  sound 
of  heart — think,  then,  what  this  girl  might  become  and  what  she 
might  do  in  after  life.  My  dear  Bertha,  think  of  the  things  you 
have  yourself  read  and  cried  over,  but  never  really  understood — I 
mean  the  ill-treatment  and  oppression  of  work-girls.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  women  could  be  treated  so  if  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  they  should  not  ?  We  cannot  believe  that  the  *  Song  of  the 
Shirt '  would  have  any  meaning  left  at  all  except  an  ugly  memory, 
if  the  women  of  this  country  once  resolved  that  it  should  not;  It 
is  forty  years  and  more  since  Hood  wrote  that  song,  and  word  for 
word,  tear  for  tear,  I  am  sure  that  it  might  be  written  and  sung 
again  this  very  day.  Valentine  shall  learn  for  herself.  Let  her 
go,  and  let  her — if  it  must  be — suflFer.' 

In  the  morning  she  gave  judgment.  There  were  present  at 
this  family  council,  besides  the  petitioner  and  Claude,  Violet  and 
Bertha.  Everybody,  except  Lady  Mildred  herself,  looked,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  guilty.  Bertha,  because  she  had  not  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  situation,  and  still  looked  on  the  step  j^roposed  as 
impossible  for  a  gentlewoman ;  Violet,  because  she  was  ashamed 
of  herself  and  her  own  shrinking  from  the  life  which  Valentine 
proposed  to  share ;  Claude,  because  he  had  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments beforehand,  as  if  it  was  quite  certain  that  consent  would  be 
obtained,  and  yet  had  made  them  secretly  ;  and  Valentine,  because 
she  was  afraid  she  might  be  refused. 

*  My  child,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  taking  both  her  hands,  *  you 
have  thought  seriously  and  calmly  over  this  scheme  of  yours  ? 
Have  you  fully  considered  what  it  may  mean  ? — that,  for  instance, 
it  will  colour  your  whole  life,  and  perhaps  sadden  it ;  that  you  go 
alone  among  people  of  whom  you  know  nothing  but  that  they  are 
rude  and  coarse  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Valentine,  *  I  have  thought  of  that.  Claude 
has  told  me  everything  that  will  happen  to  me.  But  I  feel  as  if 
I  must  do  it.' 

*  I  shall  not  deny  you,  Valentine.'  Then  she  turned  to  Violet. 
*  And  you,  my  child  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Violet,  ^1  could  not  do  it.    I  am  ashamed  of  myself 
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I  am  a  coward,  if  you  please,  but  I  could  not  do  it.'  She  was 
about  to  assign  as  the  reason  of  her  dreadful  cowardice  her  own 
identity  with  Polly  and  her  close  connection  with  the  Monument 
family,  but  she  refrained.  *  Valentine  sees  beautiful  things  where 
I  see  nothing  but  rude  manners  and  coarse  speeches.  I  could  not 
go  to  live  among  those  people  even  if  Valentine  were  beside  me. 
And  alone ! '  she  shuddered. 

*  You  shall  not  be  asked,  my  dear.' 

'  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  dreadful  as  it  seems  to  ns,*  said 
Valentine.  *  I  have  repeated  it  over  and  over  again  to  myself. 
Instead  of  a  beautiful  home  like  this,  a  single  room  in  a  row  of 
dingy  houses ;  instead  of  the  open  Park,  a  great  nest  of  mean 
streets  ;  noise  instead  of  quiet ;  in  place  of  your  kind  voices,  th^e 
will  be  quarrels  of  women,  cries  of  children,  and  bad  language  of 

men ;  in  the  place  of  this  sweet  home '   Here  her  voice  &iled 

her,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  Violet  kissed  her  with 
tears  of  her  own. 

*  As  for.  your  going  alone,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  *  of  course  the 
world  would  disapprove,  but  then  we  need  not  consider  much  what 
the  world  may  say.  An  Eastern  lady,  I  believe,  estimates  her 
importance  by  the  care  taken  in  guarding  her.  We  all  oome  from 
the  East,  which  accounts  for  a  hngering  of  the  feeling  among 
ourselves.  If  we  do  not  guard  you,  my  Valentine,  the  world  will 
say  that  we  do  not  care  for  you.' 

*  But  I  shall  not  say  so.' 

*Tell  us,  then,  exactly,  what  arrangements  you  propose  to 
make.' 

Claude  explained  that  there  was  a  room — not  a  large  room  nor 
a  very  pretty  room,  but  a  place  weatherproof — on  the  first  floor 
and  at  the  back  of  Melenda's  room ;  that  he  had  persuaded  the 
tenant  to  give  up  this  room  to  himself;  that  he  had  caused  it  to 
ue  cleaned,  scrubbed,  whitewashed,  and  fumigated  ;  that  he  had 
furnished  it ;  and  that  Valentine  could  take  possession  when  she 


^  And  all  before  I  was  consulted  at  all  ? '  said  Lady  Mildred. 

Claude  blushed,  but  did  not  explain  that  Valentine  had  con- 
verted him  to  her  view,  and  that  he  had  done  her  bidding. 

*  But  who  is  to  do  up  your  room  every  day  ?  '  asked  Violet. 

Claude  had  no  proposition  to  make  on  this  important  subject. 
But  Valentine  confessed,  with  a  blush  and  a  sigh,  because  this 
was  a  detail  less  attractive  than  some  others  in  her  scheme,  thsit 
she  would  probably  have  to  do  it  for  herself. 
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*  Yourself?'  said  Violet;  *why,  there  are  a  thousand  things 
that  have  to  be  done.  Who  will  cook  your  dinner  and  make  your 
breakfasts  and  everything  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  I  naust  do  all  this  for  myself,     Melenda  does.' 
*Melenda  dines  oflF  cold  tea  and  bread.     She  threw  the  fact  at 

our  heads,  and  reproached  us  with  living  on  beef  and  mutton,  and 
eating  more  than  is  good  for  us— you  remember,  dear  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  think  I  can  live  on  tea  and  bread,'  said  Valentine ; 
*  but  I  shall  live  as  simply  as  I  can.  And  I  do  not  in  the  least 
mind  boiling  a  kettle  for  myself.' 

'  She  will  come  back,'  said  Violet,  *  with  her  hands  as  hard  as 
a  housemaid's.' 

*Then  there  are  the  evenings.  What  will  you  do  in  the 
evenings  ? ' 

*  The  days  are  long  now.  Besides,  there  is  Melenda  to  cul- 
tivate.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Violet. 

*  I  will  not  deny  you,  my  child,'  said  lady  Mildred.  *  You 
shall  have  the  desire  of  your  heart.  But  it  must  be  on  one  or  two 
conditions.' 

'  Any  conditions.' 

*  Then,  first  of  all,  you  will  persist  in  the  scheme  for  three 
months,  even  if  you  are  lonely  and  unhappy,  even  if  Melenda 
turns  out  more  obdurate  than  you  expected,  and  the  life  and 
companionship  are  far  more  disagreeable  than  you  ever  anticipated. 
You  must  not  give  it  up  unless  you  fall  ill.' 

*  I  accept  that  condition  willingly,'  said  Valentine.  *  Whether 
I  like  it  or  whether  I  do  not,  I  will  stay  there  for  three  months.' 

*  The  next  is  that  you  will  be  completely  separated  from  Violet 
and  myself.  We  shall  go  quite  out  of  your  way  somewhere — I  do 
not  know  yet  where — and  stay  out  of  your  way  all  the  summer. 
You  will  see  nothing  of  us  until  next  October.  You  will  have  no 
letters  from  us,  nor  will  you  write  to  us.  That  will  be  very  hard 
for  us,  my  dear,  will  it  not  ? ' 

*  It  will  be  very  hard  for  me,  and  yet  I  accept.' 

*  The  next  condition  refers  to  Claude.  It  is  that  he  consents 
to  remain  in  London  all  the  summer,  and  that  he  sees  you  as  often 
as  possible — every  day  if  he  can — so  that  if  you  fall  into  any 
trouble  you  may  always  feel  that  you  have  some  one  at  hand.' 

*  That  is  a  condition,'  said  Claude,  *  which  I  willingly  accept.' 
*He  has  already  promised  it,',  said  Valentine. 

<  Then  yoij  must  promise,  pe^ft^  that  you  will  not  try  to  live 
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like  these  poor  work-girls.  Cold  tea  and  dry  bread  is  bad  for  them, 
but  it  would  be  for  worse  for  you.  You  will  live  on  gometiung 
more  substantial.' 

*  That  is  a  very  easy  condition.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to 
live  on  tea  and  bread.' 

*  I  have  no  more  conditions  to  make,  my  dear.  But  remember 
that  it  is  useless  to  take  things  which  one  cannot  naend  too  much 
to  heart.  And  do  not  give  away  money  to  people ;  and  do  not 
believe  everybody's  story ;  and  do  not  entangle  yourself  with  too 
many  friendships.' 

*  I  will  try  not  to  make  too  many  friends,'  said  Valentine. 

*  And  do  not  give  people  credit  for  every  virtue  simply  because 
they  are  poor  and  live  in  a  single  room.  I  dare  say  some  of  the 
minor  vices  may  be  found  even  in  this  Arcadia  of  yours,  my  dear.' 

*  Only  untidiness  at  worst,'  said  Violet ;  *  there  cannot  possibly 
be  anything  more  in  Ivy  Lane.' 

*  Then,'  said  Lady  Mildred,  *  when  will  you  go,  my  dear? ' 

*  Let  me  go  this  very  day,  lest  I  get  frightened  and  repent  in 
the  night.' 

Violet  went  with  her  to  her  own  room,  where  she  changed  her 
dress  and  put  on  a  plain  frock  of  brown  stuff  made  up  for  the 
purpose,  a  simple  hat  without  feathers  or  ornaments,  a  grey 
ulster,  and  a  pair  of  Swedish  kid  gloves. 

*  Oh,  Val,'  Violet  laughed,  but  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  *  you 
are  as  much  like  a  London  work-girl  as  a  village  maid  in  a  conric 
operetta  is  like  the  real  rustic.  But  never  mind,  my  dear,  you 
look  as  beautiful  as  the  day  and  as  good  as  any  angel,  and  bow, 
oh,  how  in  the  world  shall  I  get  on  without  you  ? ' 

Then,  together,  they  packed  a  box  with  things  absolutely 
necessary,  and  a  few  books,  and  all  was  ready. 

*  You  cm^i  be  going ! '  cried  Violet,  clinging  to  her.  *  Oh,  my 
dear,  my  dear,  it  is  always  you  who  think  and  say  the  best  and 
noblest  things.  It  is  because  you  are  Beatrice  and  I  am  only 
Polly,  and  she  is  nelfish  and  ciinnot  tear  herself  from  her  luxurious 
life,  l^ut  you  will  be  the  happier  of  the  two.  I  shall  think  of 
you  and  be  ashamed  of  myself  every  day  that  you  are  gone.  K 
we  were  really  sisters  I  think  I  could  do  what  you  are  doing.  But 
I  am  only ' 

*  No,  Violet.  I  am  Polly,  and  the  proof  is  that  I  am  constrained 
by  an  irresistible  force  to  go  among  my  own  people.  Do  you  think 
I  shall  make  them  love  me  ?  '       . 

*  Oh,  Valentine,  can  they  help  it  ?    You  will  change  them  all. 
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Sam,  after  a  little  of  your  society,  will  cease  to  yearn  for  his  rivers 
of  blood,  and  Joe  will  leave  oflF  grinning,  and  Melenda  will  become 
as  gentle  as  a  ttatle-dove/ 


Book  II. 
CHAPTEE  I. 


<i 


It  was  done,  then/  Valentine  sat  alone  in  her  hermitage — a  single 
room  on  the  first  floor  of  a  tenement  house  in  Ivy  Lane,  Hoxton. 
She  was  in  the  middle  of  the  great  town,  but  she  was  as  lonely 
and  as  far  from  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  the  Hermitage  on  the 
Coquet  Biver  or  a  cave  beside  the  Brook  Cherith.  She  also 
realised  with  wonder  how  rapidly  the  greatest  events  in  the  world 
get  themselves  accomplished.  Only  two  or  three  hours  before 
she  was  torn  with  doubts  as  to  whether  this  thing  would  ever  be 
permitted,  and  lo !  it  was  already  done — that  is  to  say,  it  was 
begun,  because  nothing  in  this  human  world  ever  gets  itself 
finished. 

Claude  carried  her  box  with  brotherly  care  up  the  steep  and 
narrow  stair,  and  then  looked  around  expectant,  as  the  railway 
porter  lingereth  about  the  door  of  the  cab.  He  waited,  like  the 
railway  porter,  for  his  tip,  the  meed  of  praise  because  he  had  taken 
no  small  pains. 

*  Tell  me,'  he  said,  *  tell  me,  Valentine,  what  you  think  of  it.' 

*  It  is  very  small.  But  then  I  am  not  very  big.  And  you 
have  made  it  look  pretty.  I  expected  nothing  half  so  pretty  as 
this.    Thank  you,  Claude.' 

*  I  remembered,  first,  a  certain  room  in  Newnham  which  I 
once  saw.  It  was  not  much  larger  than  this,  and  it  was  very 
daintily  furnished.  I  hope  the  girl  it  belonged  to  was  pretty,  and 
that  she  got  her  First  Class.  Cleverness,  you  know,  and  beauty, 
and  taste  ought  always  to  go  together.  Next  I  read  a  certain 
chapter  about  hermits  in  "  Hypatia."  After  that,  I  recalled  the 
fittings  of  a  cabin  in  a  little  yacht  wherein  I  sailed  last  year.  And 
then  I  read  a  few  chapters  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe  "  and  of  **  Philip 
Quarles."  This  carried  me  a  long  way,  and  then  with  just  a  page 
or  two  of  Xavier  de  Maistre  and  the  help  of  a  book  on  aesthetic 
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famiture,  and  one  visit  to  an  artistic  upholsterer,  I  managed  to 
furnish  your  room  for  you.     This  is  the  result/ 

They  were  both  extremely  grave  and  serious,  because,  now 
that  the  thing  was  begun,  it  looked  horribly  beset  with  perils  of 
all  kinds.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  Claude  talked  with  a 
certain  show  of  frivolity. 

*  Thank  you,  Claude.'  I  do  not  know  why,  but  her  eyes 
became  dim. 

*Here  is  your  tea  service,'  Claude  began,  pointing  out  the 
things  as  if  it  was  a  private  museum — in  fact  he  was  almost  as 
proud  of  them  as  if  he  was  a  collector — *  four  cups  in  blue,  and 
here  is  your  dinner  service.  I  hope  you  will  like  the  pattern.' 
They  were  ranged  on  the  shelves  of  a  small  ebony  cabinet  fixed 
on  the  wall  over  a  chest  of  drawers :  *  Here  are  your  book-shelves; 
the  leaves  of  the  table  can  be  let  down  so  as  to  give  you  more 
room,  I  thought  you  would  like  candles  better  than  oil,  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  this  little  reading-lamp  useful.  The  view 
from  the  window  is  not  extensive  and  not  very  nice,  but  I  have 
put  a  box  outside  with  mignonette  in  it.  I  know  the  easy-chair 
is  comfortable,  because  I  tried  it  myself.  You  will  have  no  other 
looking-glass  than  this  mirror  over  the  mantel-shelf.  See,  here 
is  Violet's  photograph,  and  here  is  mine.  The  old  fireplace  was 
truly  disgraceful.  I  believe  that  the  previous  occupant,  poor 
thing,  in  her  extremity,  had  eaten  two  of  the  bars.  *So  I  put  in 
this.  It  is  pretty,  I  think,  and  the  tiles  are  really  good.  As  for 
stores,  you  will  find  some  in  this  cupboard — quite  a  big  cup- 
board, isn't  it  ?  Here  are  coals,  but  I  fear  you  will  find  your 
coal  supply  a  diflSculty.  This  is  your  filter,  and  here  are  your 
cooking  utensils.  Try  to  think  if  there  is  anything  I  have 
forgotten,  or  anything  else  at  all  I  can  do  for  you.  Shall  I  come 
every  day  to  sit  on  the  stairs  and  peel  potatoes  for  you  ?  * 

*  No,  Claude,  thank  you.  And  now  you  had  better  leave  me, 
or  else  I  am  afraid  I  shall  begin  to  cry.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
want  anything  more.' 

*  You  are  not — not  afraid,  Valentine  ? ' 

*If  I  were  I  should  not  acknowledge  it.  Bat  go,  Claude. 
To-day  is  Thursday.  Come  to  see  me  on  Sunday  morning — not 
before.  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  quite  alone  until  then.  If  I 
am  in  trouble  I  shall  make  Melenda  help  me.  Good-bye,  Claude. 
It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  have  a  brother  who  will  take  so  much 
trouble  for  one.  I  am  very  grateful.  Good-bye.  Go  and  stay 
with  Violet  thi3  evening,' 
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When  the  door  was  shut  and  she  had  wrestled  with  that 
inclination  to  cry — sustaining  for  a  few  moments  a  shameful 
defeat,  but  she  rsdUed — she  sat  on  her  bed  and  looked  about  her. 
The  room  was  certainly  very  small,  yet  Claude  had  made  it 
pretty.  The  walls  were  of  plaster,  newly  scraped  and  repaired 
and  stained,  and  made  quite  clean ;  the  ceiling  was  freshly  white- 
washed ;  the  little  green  and  gold  iron  bed  was  covered  with  a 
counterpane  of  pleasing  design;  two  candlesticks  stood  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  her  lamp  was  on  a  three-cornered  bracket ;  an 
embroidered  cloth  lay  on  the  table,  and  there  were  flowers  in  a 
vase ;  there  were  pretty  curtains  to  the  window,  of  a  soft  stuff, 
pleasant  to  look  upon  and  to  touch,  and  on  the  floor  lay  a  rug 
large  enough  to  serve  for  carpet.  There  were  only  three  chairs, 
one  of  them  an  easy  chair,  low,  long,  deep,  and  luxurious,  in 
which  one  might  meditate  and  rest ;  and  the  fireplace  was  pretty, 
with  its  tiles  and  its  brass  fender.  In  the  cupboard  she  found  a 
loaf  of  bread,  butter,  a  small  ham — already  boiled — sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  things ;  and  on  the  lowest  shelf  she  discovered, 
and  handled  with  some  curiosity,  a  saucepan,  a  pot,  a  frying-pau, 
a  gridiron,  and  a  Dutch  oven ;  would  she  have  to  learn  the  use  of 
all  these  things?  Besides  the  mirror  over  the  mantel-shelf, 
Claude  had  hung  up  some  fans  and  feathers  and  a  little  picture 
or  two.  It  really  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  have  a  brother  who  will 
work  for  one.  What  servant — what  army  of  servants — ^would 
have  made  this  place  so  dainty  and  so  pretty  ?  It  is  a  thing, 
in  fact,  which  cannot  be  done  to  order.  And  the  discovery  of  so 
small  a  detail  as  a  box  of  matches  almost  brought  her  to  tears  a 
second  time.  Claude  had  remembered  the  matches  1  Everybody 
knows  the  dreadful  carelessness  of  even  good  housemaids  in  the 
matter  of  matches. 

It  certainly  seemed  as  if  life  was  going  to  become,  for  a  time, 
a  much  more  simple  thing  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider it.  Here  she  was,  in  a  little  room  only  twelve  feet  square, 
surrounded  by  everything  necessary  for  existence,  with  food,  and 
drink,  shelter,  bed,  and  clothes  to  wear.  What  else  can  a 
reasonable  being  want  ?  In  Park  Lane  they  had  one  room  for 
sleeping,  one  for  eating,  a  third  for  study,  and  a  fourth  for 
society.  The  things  to  eat  were  not  kept  in  the  sleeping-room, 
nor  were  the  clothes  kept  in  the  eating-room,  nor  was  the  cooking 
done  in  the  room  reserved  for  society — fancy  Violet  *  gridling  '  a 
steak  in  the  large  drawing-room !  Nor  was  the  coal  cellar  kept 
in  a  bedroom,  nor  was  the  pantry  confused  with  the  library.     Yet 
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here"  were  bedroom,  dining-room,  drawing-room,  library,  kitchen, 
HculLery,  and  coal  cellar  all  combined  in  one  small  chamber  which 
Claude  Lad  made  pretty  for  its  three  months'  tenant. 

She  sat  on  the  bed  for  a  long  time,  thinking.  Now  that  the 
thing  was  really  begun,  and  she  was  alone  in  the  house,  and 
going  to  remain  alone  for  a  long  time,  she  felt  more  than  a  little 
afraid.  Suppose  that  some  one  were  to  walk  in  at  the  open  door 
and  visit  her,  unasked.  The  house  door  was  open  all  day»  and 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  any  cnrious  or  impertinent  perscMi — 
at  the  thought  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  examined  her  door. 
Oh,  prudent  Claude  !  He  had  thought  of  this  too.  He  had  jwo- 
vided  the  door  with  a  chain,  a  bolt,  a  lock,  and  a  wooden  bar, 
which  could  be  dropped  into  strong  iron  stanchions,  capable  of 
withstanding  any  ordinary  pressure.  And  besides  these  fortifica- 
tions, she  had  Melenda  close  at  hand,  though  as  yet  Melenda.  was 
ignorant  of  her  arrival.  If  anything  happened  she  could  call  out 
for  her.  Surely  Melenda  was  fierce  enough  and  brave  enough  for 
any  emergency  whatever. 

Quite  alone !  There  are  many  men  who  all  their  lives  q>end 
more  than  half  the  twenty-four  hours  in  loneliness  absolute,  yet 
do  not  seem  to  mind  it.  Who  can  be  more  lonely,  for  instance, 
than  the  tenant  of  chambers,  who  sits  in  them  all  day  working  or 
waiting  for  clients,  and  all  night  reading  or  sleeping ;  and  per- 
haps when  the  clerks  are  gone,  the  only  man  left  on  the  ghostly 
staircase  ?  Yet  men  live  on  in  this  solitary  way,  sometimes  with- 
out even  a  club,  and  never  complain  of  loneliness,  and  never  seem 
afraid  of  ghosts.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  man  who  died  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-one,  and  had  lived  for  thirty  years  all  alone  in 
a  coimtry  house,  seeing  no  one,  and  not  even  admitting  a  woman 
to  clean  up,  and  not  taking  the  trouble  to  clean  up  the  place  him- 
self, so  that  when  he  died  the  female  population  to  a  woman  made 
haste  to  visit  the  house  in  order  to  gaze  and  gloat  upon  the  dust. 
Yet  he  was  quite  happy.  Men,  in  fact,  live  alone  fix)m  the  time 
when  they  leave  school  to  the  time  when  they  many,  which  is 
very  often  a  long  spelL  They  have  their  little  distractions — ^their 
clubs,  their  friends,  their  theatres ;  but  they  spend  most  of  their 
evenings  and  all  their  nights  alone  in  their  rooms.  Women,  on 
the  other  hand,  seldom  live  alone :  young  women  never. .  They 
are  accustomed  to  go  about  together,  to  sit,  work,  and  even  study 
together.  Valentine  had  never  been  separated  for  a  single  day 
from  Violet.  She  had  never  been  without  the  sense  of  protection 
with  which  young  ladies  are  wrapped  and  clothed  as  with  a  suit 
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of  armour.  Except  in  her  bedroom,  which  was  next  to  Violet's, 
she  had  never  once  been  alone  in  all  her  life.  And,  needless  to 
point  out — though  this  is  of  minor  importance — she  had  never 
done  anything  at  all  for  herself.  Now,  like  Tommy  Merton,  she 
was  to  discover  that  if  she  would  eat  she  must  work — that  is, 
she  must  cook.  She  got  up,  therefore,  and  began  to  wonder  if 
she  could  make  herself  some  tea.  Again,  that  most  thoughtful 
youth  Claude  had  remembered  everything.  The  fire  was  laid,  not 
with  sticks — a  slow  and  uncertain  method  unless  you  use  a  whole 
bundle,  which  costs  a  halfpenny,  and  is  never  permitted  even  in 
the  most  extravagant  household — but  with  the  resinous  wheels, 
which  bum  fiercely  and  make  a  fine  fire  in  two  minutes.  The  kettle, 
she  found,  was  filled  with  water ;  in  the  cupboard  was  a  caddy  fiill 
of  tea.  There  was  white  sugar  in  the  sugar-basin ;  nobody 
knew  better  than  Claude  that  brown  sugar  was  becoming  for 
Polly's  position,  but  he  pretended  to  forget  that  detail.  In  the 
same  way  he  had  committed  gross  incongruities  in  the  French 
bed,  and  the  pretty  lamp  with  the  tinted  shade,  and  the  sesthetic 
table-cover.  Then  Valentine  discovered,  further,  a  saucer  full  of 
white  eggs — not  the  *  selected  '  at  ten  for  a  shilling — and  two  or 
three  pots  of  preserves,  besides  the  bread  and  the  butter  already 
mentioned.  There  was  also  a  jug  of  milk.  Where,  Valentine 
wondered,  would  she  get  her  milk  for  next  day  ?  Then,  with  a 
solemn  feeling,  as  if  she  wag  setting  a  light  to  the  sacred  Hearth 
of  Vesta,  or  propitiating  the  Lares,  she  struck  a  match  upon. the 
magic  box  and  set  the  fire-wheel  crackling  and  blazing,  and  made 
the  coals  to  bum  merrily  and  to  dart  forth  long  tongues  of  flame, 
licking  the  bars  and  the  sides  of  the  kettle,  and  when  the  water 
presently  began  to  sing,  Valentine  began  to  feel  that  she  might 
find  happiness  even  in  living  alone. 

While  the  kettle  was  singing,  and  before  it  boiled  over, 
Valentine  looked  out  of  window  over  her  box  of  mignonette. 
The  back  of  Ivy  Lane  at  this  point  *  gives '  partly  upon  Ham- 
mond Square,  which  now  consists  of  a  Board  School,  with  its 
asphalted  pavement,  where  the  children  were  playing.  The  great 
red-brick  building  of  the  school  dominates  the  mean  houses  in 
which  it  is  placed,  much  as  a  mediaeval  castle  used  to  dominate 
the  village  which  clustered  round  it.  There  is,  however,  an  im- 
portant distinction.  The  castle  was  on  an  eminence  above  the 
village ;  the  Board  School  is  on  the  same  level  with  it.  This 
fact  alone  is  suflBcient  to  prevent  the  Board  School  master  from 
beconung  a  proud  baron.    On  the  west  of  Hammond  Square  is 
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the  back  of  Hemsworth  Street,  and  between  the  *  backs  •  thef  e 
are  small  yards  which  were  once  meant  to  be  little  gardens,  but 
are  innocent  of  flowers,  though  here  and  there  stands  a  solitary 
tree,  the  melancholy  survivor  of  the  orchard,   with   blackened 
trunk  and  grimy  branches.     The  yards  are  now  used  for  the 
drying  of  linen,  and  there  is  always  a  great  deal  hanging  oat  on 
fine  days,  so  that  at  first  one  feels  that  Hoxton  mast  be  a  very 
clean  place,  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
But  that  is  only  a  first  suspicion,  and  not  a  first  impression,  for 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.     A  closer  inspection  shows 
grubby  yards,  filled  with  rubbish,  brickbats,  and  everywhere  cats, 
a  most  wonderful  collection  of  cats,  sunning  themselves  upon  the 
walls  5    and  all  sleek,  all  well-fed,  fat,  and  good-tempered,  and 
probably  quite  certain  that  they  are  living  in    a    pictaresque 
country,  and  in  the  highest  society,  among  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  greatest  refinement.    Then  Valentine  looked  across  the 
space  between  the  two  *  backs,*  and  as  she  had  eyes  stronger  than 
most  she  could  see  through  the  open  windows  opposite,  and  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  interiors  which  filled  her  soul  with  pity.     One 
certainly  ought,  under  all  conditions  of  life,  and  at  any  juncture, 
to  be  clean  and  to  live  in  clean  rooms ;  but  this  commandment 
has  never  been  written.     It  is  not,  therefore,  felt  to  be  so  binding 
as  the  others,  and  in  time  of  pressure  and  trouble  the  enthasiasm 
for  cleanliness  is  apt  to  decline.    Few  people  have  the  heart  to 
clean  up  when  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  and  no  money  to 
spend,  and  nothing  to  drink.     And  Valentine  saw  another  thing ; 
not  only  were  there  back  yards  and  grimy  windows,  but  there 
were  courts  at  the  back  with  houses  even  smaller  than  the  one  in 
which  she  sat.      In  fact,  some  of  them  were  only  two-roomed 
houses,  and  these  houses  added  their  little  backyards  and  their 
dirt,  and,  as  she  was  to  discover  later  on,  their  noise  as  well. 

Valentine  left  her  window.  And  then  she  made  her  tea  and 
drank  a  cup,  with  a  curious  sense  of  unreality,  because  Violet's 
voice  should  have  been  in  her  ears  ;  and  it  was  incongruous,  and 
like  a  nightmare,  that  she  should  make  her  own  tea  for  herself 
alone  in  her  bedroom. 

After  her  tea  she  sat  reading  until  about  half-past  eight,  when 
the  sun  had  set  and  the  twilight  was  upon  the  ugly  backs  and 
grubby  yards.  And  then,  but  with  misgivings,  she  left  her  room 
and  timidly  knocked  at  Melenda's  door. 

The  girls  had  just  finished  work  for  the  day.  Melenda  was 
folding  it  up ;  Lotty  was  arranging  herself  for  rest.     Lizzie  was 
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stretching  out  her  arms  as  Ixion  might  have  done  when  they 
took  him  down  from  his  wheel  and  told  him  he  might  knock  off 
for  the  night. 

*  I  have  come  back,'  said  Valentine. 

^  Oh,'  replied  Melenda,  pretending  not  to  be  astonished.     But 
the  other  two  gasped. 

*  You  said  that  Polly  might  come  if  she  came  by  herself.    Are 
you  glad  to  see  me  again  now  that  I  am  alone  ?  ' 

<  Not  likely,'  said  Melenda  shortly. 

<  I  have  come  to  stay  here.  I  have  got  a  room  in  this  very 
house.' 

Lizzie  opened  her  great  eyes  wider,  but  Melenda,  who  was  not 
going  to  be  surprised  by  anything,  only  sniffed. 

*  What  have  you  done  that  for  ?  ' 

*  To  be  near  you.    We  are  sisters,  Melenda.' 

*  The  other  day  you  didn't  know  which  was  which.  As  if  a 
girl  could  get  lost.  And  how  are  you  going  to  live  ?  There's  no 
service  about  here.  There's  a  young  giil  wanted  at  the  public- 
house,  I  believe,  but  you  must  be  pretty  low  down  if  you'd 
demean  yourself  by  going  there.  I  wouldn't,  no  more  would 
Lizzie.     Have  you  saved  your  money  ?  ' 

*I  have  some  money  for  a  time.'  This  was  delicate  ground, 
and  she  hastened  to  get  over  it  quickly.  *  Claude  furnished  my 
room  for  me.     Let  me  show  it  to  you.' 

*  Well,'  said  Melenda  ungraciously,  *  I  can't  help  it,  if  you 
choose  to  come.  You  won't  stay  long,  I  suppose.  Let's  see  the 
room.' 

They  all  three  went  with  her,  impelled  by  the  strongest  of 
feminine  instincts. 

Valentine  had  now  pulled  down  the  blind,  drawn  her  curtains, 
and  lit  the  pretty  reading  lamp  with  its  coloured  shade. 

*  Oh — h ! '  the  girls  gasped.  They  had  never  before  seen 
a  pretty  room,  and  the  prettiness  of  this  room  took  their 
breath  away.  Even  Melenda,  who  had  been  prepared  to  admire 
nothing,  was  taken  by  surprise.  They  went  round,  looking  at 
and  examining  everything,  the  easy-chair,  the  fireplace,  the  book- 
shelves, the  table,  and  the  pictures. 

'  See,'  said  Valentine,  '  here  is  my  cupboard  with  my  store^^. 
We  will  have  dinner  together  if  you  will.   Here  are  my  books  ;  we 
will  read  together  every  day  if  you  like.     Here  is  my  work-box. 
I  will  work  with  you  if  you  will  let  me.     I  can  work  very  well.' 
VOL.  VU.  NO.  xm.  P  ? 
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*  What's  gone  of  all  your  fine  clothes  and  your  gold  chain?' 
asked  Lizzie,  staring  at  the  plain  brown  frock. 

^  I  have  not  brought  them  here.  I  have  only  this  frock  and  an 
ulster  like  your  own.'     Melenda  laughed  scornfully. 

*  It's  nothing  but  play-acting,  Polly.  Lord  1  nobody  would 
take  you  for  a  work-girl — you  and  your  ulster !  Why,  it  im't 
ragged,  and  your  elbows  don't  stick  through.  And  whereV  yoor 
fringe  ?  And  you've  got  a  collar  and  cuffs :  and  look  at  yoor 
fingers !  I'll  just  tell  you  what  you  look  like — ^nothing  bat  a 
lady's-maid  out  o'  work.'  She  made  this  comparison  in  tones  so 
contemptuous  that  for  a  while  Valentine  was  confounded. 

'  I  will  pass  for  a  lady's-maid,  then,'  she  replied,  when  she  had 
recovered  a  little.     *  You  won't  be  unkind,  Melenda,  will  you?' 

Melenda  was  examining  the  photographs  on  the  mantel-shelL 
*  Here's  Claude,'  she  said ;  *  he  looks  a  swell,  don't  he  ?  What's  he 
got  a  square  thing  on  his  head  for  ?  And  why  does  he  wear  a 
black  gown  ?  * 

^  Claude  is  a  great  scholar.  He  is  photographed  in  the  cap 
and  gown  that  scholars  wear  at  the  University.  That  is  Violet, 
my  sister.' 

*  That's  the  other  one,'  said  Melenda ;  *  her  that  cried.  She 
won't  come  again,  because  I  threatened  to  pull  her  hair  off.'  She 
laughed  grimly.  '  Looks  a  bit  like  Joe,  somehow.  But  yon  loc^ 
a  bit  like  Claude.' 

*  Will  you  let  me  sit  with  you,  and  go  in  and  out  without 
disturbing  yoa,  Melenda  ? ' 

It  was  Lotty  who  replied  for  her. 

*  Don't  ask  Melenda,  else  you'll  only  put  her  back  up,  and 
she  U  answer  hasty.     Come  without  asking.' 

<  We're  work-girls,'  Melenda  added,  not  a  bit  offended  by  this 
allusion  to  her  temper,  <  and  we've  got  our  work  to  do,  and  ve 
can't  be  chattering.  If  you  won't  make  Liz  chatter  and  lose  her 
time,  you  may  come.    Lotty  likes  you,  if  I  don't.' 

Valentine  turned  grateful  eyes  to  the  thin  hollow-chested 
girl  with  the  weak  back. 

*  So  Claude  took  and  furnished  the  room  for  you,  did  he  ? ' 
said  Melenda.  ^Where'd  he  get  the  money  to  spend  on  it? 
I  suppose  you  don't  mind  being  beholden  to  him,  do  you  ? ' 

*Not  a  bit,'  said  Valentine;  ^I  am  glad  to  be  grateful  to 
Claude.' 

*  Humph,'  Melenda  grunted.  *  He  sha'n't  help  me  if  I  know 
it.  And  he  came  here  and  took  the  room  and  all — they  told  me  a 
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swell  had  been  about  the  place — without  seeing  me  or  telling  me 
anything  about  it.  He's  in  a  rage  with  rae  I  suppose,  'cos  I  let 
out  the  other  day.' 

'  You  called  him  names  when  he  came.  But  he  is  not  in  a 
rage  with  you  at  all,  I  am  sure.' 

*He  pretended  not  to  mind.  Why  didn't  he  call  back  then, 
instead  of  standing  and  looking  as  if  he  was  looking  through  one 
with  a  bradawl  ?  Many  a  man  would  have  knocked  a  girl  down 
for  less.' 

^  Claude  does  not  knock  women  down.' 

Melenda  changed  the  subject. 

'  How  are  you  going  to  cook,'  she  asked,  *  with  a  finicking 
stove  like  that  ?  The  water's  laid  on  behind,  one  cask  for  every 
two  houses.  You'll  have  to  do  all  your  own  work  yourself, 
Lotty  '11  tell  you  how  to  manage,  if  you'll  ask  her — she  knows 
how  to  cook  beautiful.  You  should  taste  her  beef  and  onions. 
You  can  pay  her  any  way  you  like.  Her  back's  awful  bad  some- 
times— sit  down  on  Polly's  bed,  Lotty — ^and  she  never  flies  in  a 
rage  like  I  should  da  if  my  back  was  bad.  And  she  isn't  so 
proud  as  she  ought  to  be.  *  She'll  take  things  from  you.' 

Melenda  spoke  with  the  superiority  of  health  and  strength, 
but  Lotty  hung  her  head.  Pride,  independence,  and  freedom 
were  fine  things  for  girls  with  strong  backs,  but  she  was  permitted 
to  be  beholden  to  people.  It  was  a  permission  of  which  the  poor 
girl  could  rarely  avail  herself.  As  for  Liz,  she  gazed  about  her 
with  great  eyes  and  open  mouth.  The  room  looked  to  her  like  a 
little  garden  of  Eden,  or  at  least  like  Eve's  Petit  Trianon,  if  she 
had  one  in  that  park. 

^  I  am  going  to  have  some  supper,'  said  Valentine,  pleased  to 

have  got  on  so  well.    <  Here  is  a  ham  that  Claude  gave  me,  and 

bread  and  butter,  and  we  will  light  the  fire  again  and  make  some 

cocoa,  if  you  would  like  to  have  some.'  . v    f^uj^ 

The  ham  looked  splendid  when  Valentine  pu^/       _^  „^„^* 
. ,,  ,,  ,  ,    ,  •    1     i.1  •         r  -  lioUow  and  yearn- 

All  three  girls  became  mstantly  conscious  o*^^    ,  j  .    .     ^Wnhed 

ing  sensation.     Lotty  turned  quite  wh^''"'      ^       1     •     •    of  the 

the  back  of  a  chair,  but  Melenda  flc  ^       *      ° 

emp     ion.  .        , ,   .       ried ;  ^  I  won't  eat  any  of  your 

'  I  won  t  eat  your  ham !    she      ,  ,1  .       r  t   ♦*„ 

ham!    Do  you  hear?     I  ^on-^^^e  anything  Wyou.^  I^tg 

may.  because  she's  w^k  in  J^  'J'^  '  ^_«  IshaUgoout 
ashamed — she  ought— if  she  *=»^^  **"J^  TT^^4.^r,  Q+^^^f 

for  a  walk.    I  shall  take  an^  ^^  «P  ^^^  ^^^'"^  Hoxton  Street 
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till  I'm  tired.  There !  They're  a  nice  lot  in  Hoxton  Street  of  a 
night !  You'll  be  proud  of  your  sister,  won't  you  ?  If  I'd  got 
any  money  to  spend  I'd  go  to  the  Brittannier  or  else  to  the  Variety 
Music  Hall,  and  I  sha'n't  get  home  before  midnight  likely.' 

She  made  these  announcements  with  defiance.  They  illus- 
trated at  once  her  independence,  her  freedom  of  action,  and  her 
contempt  of  criticism.  With  the  light  of  wrath  in  her  eyes,  with 
her  parted  lips,  and  the  lamp-light  softening  the  effect  of  that 
lump  of  hair  on  her  forehead,  Melenda  looked  her  very  best.  She 
might  have  been  painted  as  an  actress  in  a  great  part.  But  she 
ought  to  have  been  painted  in  a  rage.  She  banged  out  of  the 
room,  and  they  heard  her  run  downstairs.  Then  she  ran  back 
again. 

^  If  you  sit  with  Lotty,'  she  said,  while  all  trembled,  '  or  if 
Lotty  sits  with  you,  prop  her  up  and  make  her  comfortable. 
Don't  go  to  say  that  I  don't  look  after  Lotty.  Don't  dare  to  say 
that,  or  I'll  serve  you ' 

Her  eyes  fell  upon  the  photograph  of  Claude  in  the  square  cap 
and  the  gown,  who  seemed  to  be  asking  her,  with  grave  &ce,  if 
this  language  was  becoming  to  a  girl  who  respected  herself.  She 
stopped,  turned,  and  fled. 

*  And  now,'  said  Valentine,  *  we  will  have  some  supper.' 

^  Do  ladies  all  live  in  beautiful  rooms  like  this  ? '  asked  l^izzie, 
when  that  meal  of  fragrant  cocoa  with  ham  and  bread  and  butter, 
served  on  a  snow-white  cloth,  was  finished  and  the  things  put 
away.  She  had  not  spoken  a  word,  but  looked  about  her  all  the 
time  curiously  and  wonderingly.     *  Do  they  all  live  like  this  ?  ' 

*  I  suppose  so,'  said  Valentine.  *This  is  a  poor  little,  room, 
but  Claude  has  made  it  pretty.' 

^  And  do  they  all  have  as  much  ham  and  bread  and  butter  as 
they  like  ? ' 

can't ^e^cJatalieve  they  do.' 
time,  you  may  canore  questions.    But  presently  she  rose  and  put 

Valentine  tumeii  and  went  out  without  a  word.  She  was  no 
girl  with  the  weak  back.'  of  the  pretty  room  and  the  dainty  supper 

^  So  Claude  took  and  iunt  and  ease,  and  with  a  vague  yearn* 
said  Melenda.  ^Where'd  he  like  this,  and  in  her  mind  there 
I  suppose  you  don't  mind  being  .  could  not  repeat  to  Lotty  and 

*  Not  a  bit,'  said  Valentine ;  'ady,'  said  these  words.  *  You 
Claude.'  :ooms,  and  be  dressed  beauti- 

'  Humph,'  Melenda  grunted.  *  1>  please  some  one  with  your 
it.  And  he  came  here  and  took  the  raat  it  was  to  be  a  lady  aa4 
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to  live  in  a  pretty  room.  She  had  never  known  before,  poor  I.iz. 
And  it  seemed  an  altogether  desirable  and  a  lovely  life.  She 
went  out  into  the  street  thinking  how  it  would  be  to  have  every 
day  such  a  supper,  to  sit  in  such  a  room,  to  wear  such  a  pretty 
frock,  and  to  have,  put  away  somewhere,  beautiful  dresses  and 
gold  chains.  *  You  ought  to  be  a  lady.  You  ought  to  live  like 
a  lady  in  pretty  rooms,  and  be  dressed  beautifully,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  please  some  one  with  your  lovely  eyes.' 
Perhaps  it  was  the  devil  who  whispered  these  words  in  her  ear 
continually,  so  that  she  saw  nothing  as  she  walked  along  the 
crowded  street  but  the  pretty  room,  with  its  soft-coloured  light, 
and  the  sweet  face  of  its  owner,  and  her  graceful,  gentle  ways. 
•  You  ought  to  be  a  lady.'    If  she  only  could ! 

When  she  got  home  at  twelve,  Lotty  was  already  asleep. 
Generally  the  pain  in  her  back  kept  her  awake.  But  now  she 
was  sleeping.  There  was  light  enough  for  Liz  to  see  her  thin  pale 
face  upon  the  pillow.  Something — perhaps  it  was  that — touched 
the  girl's  heart. 

*  I  won't  never  leave  Lotty,'  she  murmured,  *  not  even  to  be 
a  lady.' 

When  they  were  left  alone,  Valentine  made  Lotty  lie  down 
upon  her  bed  and  propped  her  up  with  pillows,  and  cooled  her 
hot  temples  with  eau  de  cologne. 

*  Oh,'  said  Lotty,  *  it's  like  Melenda ;  but  she  never  had  any 
scent,  poor  thing.'  She  meant  that  Valentine  was  as  kind  and 
thoughtful  for  her  as  her  friend  Melenda.  *  Don't  anger  her,  Miss. 
She's  a  good  sort  if  you  take  her  the  right  way.' 

*You  mustn't  call  me  Miss.  Call  me — no,  call  me  Valen- 
tine.' 

*  Oh,  but  I  can't,  because  you  are  a  young  lady.  Well,  then, 
Valentine.' 

*  Are  you  always  left  alone  in  the  evening?  ' 

*  Yes,  always.  They  must  go  out  after  the  day's  work.  I 
know  what  you  think.  The  streets  are  rough.  But  Melenda 
won't  get  into  mischief.  And  she's  too  proud  to  go  into  public- 
houses  and  drink  with  the  men,  as  some  girls  do.  And 
bo's  Liz.' 

*  Melenda  said  you  were  not  to  talk  much.  Let  me  talk  to 
you.     What  shall  I  tell  you  ?  ' 

*  Tell  me  whatever  you  like.  You've  got  such  a  soft  voice.  I 
told  Melenda  you  were  kind  and  didn't  come  to  laugh  at  us, 
though  you  are  a  lady  and  all.' 
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*  But,  my  dear,  ladies  don't  laugh  at  working  girls.' 

*  Sam  says  they  laugh  at  all  poor  people.' 

*Sam  says  what  is  horribly  untrue  then.  Do  not  believe 
Sam.' 

*  Ife  was  here  the  other  day.  We'd  been  out  of  work  for  three 
days,  and  Liz  sheM  gone  to  look  for  it  ai  one  house  and  l^felenda  at 
another,  and  I  was  lying  down.  Sam  stamped  and  swore — ^he's 
dreadful  when  his  blood's  up — and  he  said,  "  What  do  they  care 
if  all  the  work-girls  in  London  starve  ?  They're  worse  than  the 
men  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  for  they  have  listened  to  the 
workmen.  They  are  the  cruellest  people  in  the  world,  and  the 
hardest  hearted."    That's  what  Sam  said.' 

*  Who  are  ? '  interrupted  Valentine. 

*The  women  who  call  themselves  ladies.  That's  what  Sam 
said  ;  and  then  he  swore  again,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
if  there  had  been  half  the  tjrranny  with  the  men  as  there  is  with 
the  women,  all  England  would  have  rose.  And  the  ladies  know 
it,  he  said,  and  they've  been  told  day  after  day ;  the  papers,  he 
says,  are  full  of  it ;  they  are  taught  about  it  in  their  poetry  books, 
but  they  do  nothing ;  and  Sam  says  they  never  will  do  nothing, 
so  long  as  they  can  get  their  pretty  things  cheap,  but  laugh  at  us 
while  we  work  and  starve.  Xot  that  we  really  do  starve,  you 
know,  because  there's  always  somehow  been  bread  and  cold  tea, 
but  sometimes  there's  nothing  more.     That's  what  Sam  says.' 

*  It  isn't  true,  Lotty,'  said  Valentine.  But  she  felt  guilty,  not 
of  laughing,  but  of  apathy.  *  Help  me  to  be  neither  cruel  nor 
hard-hearted,  my  dear.' 

Then  she  was  silent,  thinking,  and  Lotty  lay  resting. 
Presently  Valentine  said : 

*  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  a  story  about  myself,  Lotty.  Once 
upon  a  time,  there  was  a  poor  widow  woman,  who  had  a  large 
femily  to  keep,  and  took  in  washing,  but  she  had  to  work  very 
hard.  One  day  there  came  to  see  her  a  great  lady  who  had 
known  her  a  long  time  before,  and  she  said  to  the  poor  woman, 
"  Give  me  your  little  girl,  your  youngest.  I  will  take  her  away 
and  bring  her  up  with  my  own  child  and  care  for  her.  Some  day 
you  shall  see  her  again."  The  poor  woman  knew  that  her 
daughter  would  be  kindly  kept,  and  so  she  let  her  go,  and  for  a 
long  time  saw  the  child  no  more,  because  she  was  being  taught 
all  kinds  of  things,  and  among  others  to  be  a  young  lady.  This 
is  not  at  all  easy  for  any  girl  to  learn,  Lotty,  because  it  means  all 
kinds  of  things  besides  the  wearing  of  fine  clothes,  among  others 
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it  means  always  thinking  the  best  things  and  doing  the  noblest 
things,  so  that  I  am  afraid  that  girl  got  but  a  very  little  iray. 
However,  after  nineteen  years,  she  went  back  with  her  benefactor's 
daughter  to  see  her  mother  and  her  brothers  and  her  sister,  who 
was  a  work -girl.  But  they  were  not  at  all  pleased  to  see  her,  and 
her  sister  made  herself  hard  and  proud,  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
helped  out  of  the  great  lady's  treasures,  and  said  very  cruel  things 
and  drove  her  away.  Then  the  girl  put  off  her  finery  and  came 
to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her  working  sister.  She  came  to 
learn  how  work-girls  live,  and  what  they  think,  and  what  they 
want,  and  she  hoped  to  make  her  sister  love  hen  That  is  all  the 
story,  Lotty.' 

*  It  isn't  finished.    And  what  does  she  want  Melenda  to  love 
her  for?' 

*0h,  Lotty,  love  makes  people  happy.      Suppose  you  had 
neither  Melenda  nor  Lizzie.' 

*  If  I  hadn't  got  Melenda,'  said  the  girl,  ^  I  should  wish  I  was 
dead  and  buried.' 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  CITY   OF  HOGSDEN. 


It  is  best  to  drop  a  veil  over  the  first  few  hours  of  that  first  night 
in  Ivy  Lane.  It  is  sufficient  to  explain  that  the  evening  between 
eight  and  twelve  is  the  liveliest  time  of  the  day  for  Ivy  Lane; 
that  the  Adelaide  Tavern  then  does  its  briskest  business,  that  the 
street  is  fullest,  the  voices  loudest,  the  children  most  shrill,  the 
women  most  loquacious,  and  the  language'  most  pronounced. 
On  this  evening  there  was  a  drunken  man  in  one  of  the  courts 
somewhere  behind  the  house,  and  somebody  of  one  sex  was  beating 
somebody  of  the  other  sex  with  oaths  on  the  one  hand  and  screams 
on  the  other.  Suppose  some  step  should  come  up  the  stair,  and 
some  unknown  person  should  knock  at  her  door.  Suppose  the 
house  was  quite  empty  except  for  herself.  Yet  Ivy  Lane  is  not 
the  haunt  of  criminals ;  its  population  is  made  up  of  honest  work- 
ing men  and  women,  whose  principal  fault  is  that  they  have  not 
yet  learned  the  virtue  of  self-restraint. 

Towards  midnight  the  noise  began  to  subside,  and  the  street 
grew  rapidly  quieter.  Presently  Valentine  fell  asleep,  though  with 
misgivings  in  her  dreams,  which  would   have  become  dreadful 
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nightmares  had  she  but  known  that  Lizzie,  the  latest  to  retttro, 
had  left  the  street  door  wide  open  for  the  night. 

When  she  awoke  the  morning  was  already  well  advanced, 
which  was  perceptible  even  to  a  new  arrival  by  reason  of  the 
stillness.  For  at  nine  the  men  are  at  work,  and  the  women  are 
Moing  up'  in  their  rooms,  and  the  children  are  at  school.  A 
Sabbath  calm  had  fallen  upon  Ivy  Lane  and  upon  its  courts 
to  north  and  south.  Valentine  lay  half  asleep,  thinking  that  she 
was  at  home,  and  wondering  lazily  why  her  maid  did  not  come  to 
call  her.  Suddenly  she  remembered  where  she  was ;  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  pulled  back  the  curtains  and  looked  abroad  from 
behind  the  blind.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  pouring 
down  gracious  floods  of  warmth  and  heat  upon  the  linen  in  the 
yards;  in  the  beginning  of  all  things  the  sun  was  created  on 
purpose  to  dry  the  linen ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  universal  calm 
and  restfulness;  from  the  Board  School  at  the  back  there  was 
heard  a  soothing  murmurous  sound  of  many  voices,  and  froni 
Hoxton  Street  the  distant  roll  of  carts  and  the  shouts  of  costers. 
Valentine  was  the  latest  riser  that  morning  in  Ivy  Lane,  except 
perhaps  those  who  were  lying  down  never  to  get  up  again  any 
more,  and  those  who  were  in  temporary  retirement  with  fevers 
and  the  like. 

Thankful  and  somewhat  surprised  that  the  night  had  passed 
with  no  worse  adventure  than  that  of  the  midnight  clamour,  she 
proceeded  to  make  her  own  breakfast.  She  hesitated,  considering 
whether  it  would  be  well  to  invite  her  friends  in  the  next  room. 
But  the  fear  of  Melenda  decided  her  to  breakfast  alone.  There 
was  no  milk,  and  she  did  not  know  where  to  get  any  more ;  there 
was  no  water,  and  she  had  to  go  downstairs  and  fill  her  own  kettle, 
and  to  lay  her  fire,  and  to  brush  up  the  stove,  as  well  as  to  make  her 
own  bed  and  dust  the  room.  These  things  are  not  hardships 
exactly,  but  it  seems  more  fitting  somehow  that  other  people 
should  do  them  for  one.  What  the  other  people  think  about  it 
has  never  yet  been  made  known  to  the  world. 

When  Robinson  Crusoe  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
were  neither  cannibals  nor  wild  beasts  upon  his  island,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  go  exploring.  I  have  often  thought  how 
much  more  interesting  his  story  might  have  been  had  there  been 
one,  only  one,  just  one  man-eating  tiger  on  the  island,  so  that  he 
could  have  stalked  Robinson  and  failed  to  catch  him,  while 
Robinson  could  have  shot  at  him  from  places  of  ambush  and  failed 
to  hit  him ;  and  so  both  the  tiger  and  the  man  would  have  had  a 
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lively  time,  and  the  reader  would  have  been  kept  awake.  No 
doubt  in  Hoxton  there  is  more  than  one  man-eater,  but  Valentine 
never  saw  any  at  all,  though  she  was  at  first  horribly  afraid  of 
meeting  one,  and  wondered  what  she  should  do  if  that  should 
happen.  She  began  that  very  morning,  and  daily  continued,  the 
exploration  of  Hoxton.  There  was  indeed  so  much  to  see  and  to 
learn  that  she  never  got  outside  the  narrow  precincts  of  that  town 
during  the  whole  of  her  three  months'  stay  in  it. 

The  city  of  Hogsden,  or  Hoxton,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
write  the  name,  is  not  to  outward  view  a  romantic  or  a  picturesque 
city ;  none  of  its  friends  have  claimed  for  it  that  kind  of  distinc- 
tion. It  does  not  stand  upon  a  rock  overhanging  a  river,  like 
Quebec  or  Durham ;  it  is  placed,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  a  level 
plain  beside  a  canal ;  it  is  not  a  city  of  gardens,  like  Damascus ; 
nor  a  city  of  palaces,  like  Venice;  nor  a  mediaeval  city  with 
old  walls,  like  Avignon ;  it  has  no  gardens  left  »t  all,  except  the 
two  black  patches  of  its  two  little  squares ;  yet  once  it  was  all 
garden.  It  has  no  palaces,  though  once  it  had  great  houses : 
it  has  few  associations  or  memories  of  the  past,  because  as  a 
city  it  is  not  yet  more  than  a  hundred  years]  old.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  beautiful  or  picturesque  or  romantic  in  it.  There 
is  only  the  romance  of  every  life  in  it — there  are  sixty  thousand 
lives  in  Hoxton,  and  every  one  with  its  own  story  to  tell ;  sixty 
thousand  romances  beginning,  proceeding,  and  ending;  the 
stories  of  those  who  are  old  and  of  those  who  are  growing  old ; 
of  those  who  are  children  and  those  who  are  young  men  and 
maidens ;  of  those  who  think  of  love  and  those  who  remember 
the  days  when  they  thought  about  it ;  of  those  who  desire  love 
to  come  and  those  who  mourn  for  love  departed.  What  more,  in 
Heaven's  name,  is  wanted  to  make  romance  ? 

It  is  a  city  whose  boundaries  are  as  well  marked  as  if  it  were 
surrounded,  like  York  and  Canterbury,  with  a  high  wall,  for  it  has 
a  canal  to  west  and  north,  with  St.  Luke's  workhouse  standing  in 
the  angle  like  the  Tower  of  London  or  the  citadel  of  breezy  Troy. 
On  the  east  side  lies  the  broad  highway  of  the  Shoreditch  or 
Kingsland  Road,  which  parteth  Hoxton  from  her  sisters,  Hagger- 
ston  and  Bethnal  Green.  The  southern  march  is  by  the  City 
Boad  and  Old  Street.  It  thus  stands  compact  and  complete ;  it 
is  a  city  lying  secluded  and  quiet,  like  the  city  of  Laish. 
Travellers  come  not  within  its  borders;  few,  even  among 
Londoners,  wot  of  it ;  foreigners  never  hear  of  it ;  to  Americans 
it  has  no  associations,  and  they  never  visit  its  streets  ;  it  is  content 
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with  one  line  of  omnibuses  to  connect  it  with  the  outer  world  ; 
there  is  no  cabstand  in  its  precincts ;  it  has  no  railway  jstatum. 
The  newspapers  do  not  expect  to  find  anything  of  interest  in 
Hoxton,  and  penny-a-liners  never  visit  it  for  the  sake  of  parar- 
graphs.     Its  people  are  quiet  and  industrious ;  folk  who  ask  for 
nothing  but   steady  work  and  fair  wages,  and  have  a  rooted 
aversion  to  any  public  appearance,  whether  in  a  police  court,  or  a 
county  court,  or  on  a  political  platform,  or  at  a  Grospel  revival, 
just  as  formerly  they  disliked  appearing  publicly  in  pillory  or 
stocks.    There  are  no  habitual  criminal  class  in  Hoxton,  unless 
the  recent  destruction  of  rookeries  in  Whitecross  Street  has 
driven  a  few  of  the  rogues  to  find  temporary  refage,  before 
*  chivvying '  begins  again,  in  the  southern  streets  of  this  city. 
As  regards  civic  monuments  and  public  buildings,  there  are 
eight  churches  and  quite  as  many  chapels,  and  some  of  the  in- 
habitants have  been  known  to  visit  these  architectural  marvels 
on  the  Sunday  morning.     There  is  the  great  theatre  called  the 
^  Brittannier  'Oxton,'  and  the  smaller  or  less  known  Theatre  of 
Varieties  in  Pit  field  Street ;  there  is  a  splendid  great  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  where  were  once  the  country  almshouses  of  the 
Haberdashers ;  there  are  the  Fullers'  Almshouses ;  there  are  four 
Board   Schools  to   beautify  four  of  its   streets;  there  are  the 
famous  iron  x)ortals  of  Mary  Street;  and  there  are  two  bridges 
over  the  canal.    There  are  no  rich  residents,  no  carriages,  no 
footmen ;  none  of  the  flaunting  luxuries  which  are  described  by 
travellers  as  existing  at  the  West  End.    The  houses  are  small 
and  mostly  low ;  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  everybody  is  quite 
poor,  and  that  for  six  days  in  the  week,  all  the  year  round,  every- 
body works  for  ten  hours  a  day  at  least,  and  sometimes  more. 
Yet  the  place  has  a  cheerful  look.     There  may  be  misery,  but  it  \^ 
not  apparent ;  the  people  in  the  streets  seem  well-fed,  and  are  as 
rosy  as  London  smoke  and  fog  will  allow.    In  the  daytime  the 
pavements  of  the  side  streets  are  mostly  deserted,  and  there  are 
not  many  who  lounge,  hands  in  pocket,  at  the  comer  of  the 
street.    Among  the  rows  of  small  houses  which  speak  of  decent 
poverty  there  are  not  wanting  one  or  two  of  the  old  houses, 
survivors  of  the  time  when  they  stood  among  green  fields  and 
orchards,  the  country  residences  of  great  merchants.    The  two 
squares  in  which  they  used  to  live  are  still  left.    And  the  streets 
are  mostly  broad,  because  there  was  plenty  of  room  when  they 
were  built ;  two  or  three  of  them  can  even  boast  a  doable  ^dth 
of  pavement,  supposed   by  some,  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
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Ijondon,  to  be  a  luxury  known  only  in  Whitechapel  Waste. 
And  lastly,  the  streets,  though  certainly  not  remarkable  for 
originality  of  design,  are  at  least  not  all  built  after  the  same 
pattern,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bromley  beyond  Bow. 

This  was  Valentine's  first  impression  of  the  quarter,  a  first 
impression  which  might  be  modified  but  would  never  be  quite 
destroyed.  Since  Hoxton  possesses  some  eighty  streets,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  she  went  into  every  one  of  them  in  a  single 
morning.  In  fact  she  walked  down  Pitfield  Street  into  Old 
Street,  and  up  Hoxton  Street  into  Hyde  lload  and  Whitmore 
Street,  and  so  over  the  bridge  which  leads  to  Kingsland,  and  back 
by  way  of  St.  John's  Eoad  to  Ivy  Lane — the  whole  with  lingering 
step  and  occasional  excursions  into  side  streets  which  seemed  to 
promise  something  strange  or  curious.  Not  this  morning  only, 
but  many  successive  mornings,  she  took  this  walk  among  streets 
where  the  people  live. 

She  discovered,  if  one  may  anticipate,  in  these  daily  wander- 
ings, many  remarkable  things  and  some  remarkable  people. 
Hoxton,  by  the  circumstances  of  its  trade,  is  calculated  to  develop 
character  in  a  manner  impossible  for  some  other  quarters,  such  as 
Kentish  Town  and  Camden  Town,  which  are  cities  of  the  little  clerk. 
Hoxton,  however,  is  the  city  of  the  smaller  industries  and  the 
lesser  ingenuities.  Here  they  make  the  little  things  necessary  to 
civilised  life,  such  things  as  the  Andamanese  and  the  Soudanese 
can  do  very  well  without,  but  which  we  must  have.  Thus,  they 
are  workers  in  mosaic  and  in  lacquer:  they  are  buhl  cutters,  fret 
cutters,  marqueterie  cutters,  razor  grinders,  glass  bevellers,  and 
they  finish  brushes.  Some  of  them  are  hair  hands,  some  pan 
hands,  and  some  drawing  hands,  in  the  brush  trade ;  they  stitch 
buff,  at  least  they  say  so,  but  it  may  be  a  dark  and  allegorical 
announcement,  because  one  hath  never  heard  of  buff,  nor  knoweth 
what  its  nature  may  be ;  they  gild  envelopes,  they  emboss  on 
steiel ;  as  regards  the  women  they  are  all  classified  as  •  hands ' — 
nothing  else  is  wanted  by  a  woman,  not  intelligence,  or  inven- 
tion, or  grace,  or  beauty,  or  sweetness — nothing  but  hands.  There 
are  bead  hands,  feather  hands — who  are  subdivided  into  curling 
hands,  improvers,  mounters,  and  aigrette  hands — mantle  hands, 
skirt  hands,  bodice  hands,  mob-cap  hands,  children's  pinafore 
hands,  cape-lining  hands,  bead  hands,  butterfly  hands,  and  tie 
hands,  who  are  again  divided  into  flat-work  hands,  back  stitchers, 
band  hands,  slip  stitchers,  and  front  hands ;  they  are  black  bor- 
derers, braiders,  and  a  hundred  others.    Besides  all  this,  thes© 
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industrious  people  make  towel-horses,  upholstery  for  peramba* 
lators,  fancy  boxes,  lace  paper  for  valentines,  picture  franies,  paint 
brushes,  trunk  furniture,  leather  bags,  scales,  marking  ink,  trim- 
mings, pipe  clay,  show  cases,  instrument  cases,  looking-glass  backs, 
frillings  and  rush  wicks ;  they  carve  pianos,  dress  collars,  and  work 
in  horn ;  they  make  fittings  for  public-houses  ;  they  dye  cotton ; 
they  deal  in  grindery  and  they  melt  tallow ;  there  linger  still  in 
Hozton  one  or  two  of  those  almost  extinct  medicine  men  called 
herbalists.  Lastly,  in  the  manufacture  of  annatto  they  are  said 
to  have  no  equal. 

These  things  Valentine  did  not  find  out  in  a  single  day,  but 
in  many.  At  first  she  wandered  just  as  one  wanders  on  a  filrst 
visit  to  a  foreign  city,  getting  lost  and  then  finding  her  way 
again,  looking  into  all  the  shops,  reading  the  names  and  the 
trade  announcements  and  watching  the  people.  And  at  first  she 
was  afraid ;  but  as  day  after  day  passed  and  no  one  molested  her 
she  grew  more  confident. 

Perhaps  the  least  desirable  of  all  the  streets  is  the  very  one 
in  which  she  had  to  live.  Ivy  Lane,  by  some  called  Ivy  Street, 
is  vexed  by  certain  courts,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Valentine's  window ;  they  are  inhabited  by  the  baser  sort ;  per- 
haps their  presence  gives  a  bad  name  to  the  street  just  as  it 
materially  increases  the  evening  noise.  Certainly  Ivy  Lane  is 
not  so  clean  as  some  of  the  Hoxton  streets ;  its  windows  are 
unwashed ;  its  doors  want  washing  and  painting.  Yet  it  has  both 
its  chapel  and  its  public-house.  The  former  is  small  and  plain 
in  appearance,  with  a  neat  little  pediment,  a  door  in  the  middle, 
and  a  window  on  either  side.  The  doctrine  preached  in  it  every 
Sunday  evening  is  remarkable  for  purity.  As  for  the  publio- 
house  very  likely  its  beer  is  equally  remarkable  and  for  the  same 
reason.  But  Valentine  never  tasted  either.  There  are  also  in 
the  street  two  chandlers'  shops,  two  second-hand  clothes  shops, 
one  of  them  filled  with  women's  dresses,  and  a  carver  in  wood.  Is 
not  that  a  typical  English  street  in  which  Eeligion,  Drink,  Food, 
Art,  Labour,  and  Trade  all  find  a  place  ? 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  Valentine  returned  to  her 
lodgings.  She  had  begun  to  see  Hoxton.  There  seemed  little 
in  the  place  that  was  very  depressing.  A  whole  city  at  work  is 
rather  cheerful  than  otherwise.  To  be  sure  she  had  not  been 
within  the  houses  and  she  knew  nothing  of  the  interiors,  which 
are  more  important  from  the  human  point  of  view  than  the  out- 
side.   Very  likely  clergymen,  district  visitors,  Bible  women,  and 
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the  general  practitioners,  know  enough  about  the  place  to  depress 
the  most  sanguine.  And  when  she  came  back,  she  remembered 
all  the  girls  who,  like  Melenda  and  Lotty  and  Lizzie,  must  be 
sitting  within  those  walls  stitching  all  day  long  for  less  than  a  penny 
an  hour,  and  her  heart  fell.  The  cheerfulness  goes  out  of  honest 
labour  when  one  learns  that  it  only  means  a  single  penny  an  hour. 

As  she  climbed  the  steep,  narrow  stair,  she  saw,  through  the 
half-open  door  of  the  ground-floor  back,  a  strange  and  curious 
thing.  The  occupant,  an  old  woman,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
before,  was  solemnly  engaged  in  dancing  by  herself,  to  an  imaginary 
audience.  She  shook  her  petticoats,  pirouetted,  executed  unheard- 
of  steps,  capered  and  postured,  with  all  the  agility  and  some  of 
the  grace  of  a  youthful  dansettse.  Valentine  was  thinking  of  the 
sewing-women ;  the  thing  passed  before  her  eyes  as  she  went  up 
the  stair ;  she  saw  it  but  took  no  heed ;  nor  was  it  till  afterwards 
that  she  remembered  it  and  wondered  what  this  tnight  mean. 

She  opened  Melenda's  door  and  looked  in.  Something  must 
have  gone  wrong.  On  Melenda's  brow,  or  where  her  brow  should 
have  been  but  for  the  fringe,  there  rested  a  cloud :  it  was  a  cloud 
much  bigger  than  a  man's  hand — in  fact,  it  treated  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  goddess  of  the  good  old  time,  and  enwrapped  and 
enfolded  her  completely,  so  that  she  was  veiled  in  cloud.  The 
other  two  seemed  cowed.  Lotty,  sitting  on  the  bed,  hardly  dared 
to  raise  her  eyes.  Lizzie  turned  her  head  furtively,  but  without 
so  much  as  a  smile  or  even  a  look  of  recognition.  Both  waited 
for  Melenda  to  speak  and  went  on  with  their  work,  but  self- 
consciously. 

In  fact  there  had  been  a  discussion  carried  on  with  great 
animation  by  all  three,  mostly  talking  together.  This  method  of 
controversy  is  lively,  but  hardly  calculated  to  settle  the  points  at 
issue.  Lotty's  part  in  it  was  chiefly  one  of  remonstrance  and 
entreaty.  She  had  been  guilty  of  eating  some  of  Valentine's  ham 
for  supper,  and  of  drinking  a  cup  of  cocoa.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
unusual  sense  of  repletion  which  had  given  her  a  good  and  almost 
painless  night,  though  Melenda's  attitude  in  the  morning  filled 
her  with  a  sense  of  guilt.  Lizzie,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  no 
excuse,  except  that  of  hunger,  for  selling  her  independence  for  a 
plate  of  ham,  actually  gloried  in  the  action,  and  proclaimed  her 
readiness  to  do  it  again  if  invited,  and  laughed  at  Melenda  for  not 
taking  all  she  could  get.  There  were  rebellious  questionings, 
scofifs,  and  doubts — all  put  down  to  that  concert,  and  the  talk  with 
the  gentleman  afterwards.     Lizzie  never  used  to  show  such  spirit 
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before  she  was  tempted.  Many  bear  with  pride  the  ills  for  which 
there  seems  no  cure ;  but  when  a  way  is  shown,  alas !  poor  Pride ! 
Melenda  tried  argument,  with  reduction  to  first  principle,  dog- 
matic assertion,  and  quotations  from  the  Opinions  and  MaximB  of 
the  Philosopher  Sam.  Valentine  and  her  ham  were  only  the 
text.    The  Independence  of  Woman  was  the  true  theme. 

*'  Do  you  want  anything  ?  "  asked  Melenda,  with  an  ominous 
glitter  in  her  eye. 

*  No,'  said  Valentine,  *  I  only  came ' 

*  Then  you  can  go  away,'  said  her  sister;  *  we're  working  girls, 
and  we've  got  our  bread  to  earn.  We  haven't  taken  money  off  of 
rich  ladies  for  nothing.  You  can  go  away  and  eat  up  all  the  rest 
of  the  ham—  you  and  your  ham  ! ' 

« But,  Melenda ' 

*  Go  away,  I  say.  We've  got  our  work  to  do.  Don't  come 
wasting  time.  And  Lizzie  eating  such  a  lot  of  supper  that  she 
couldn't  be  waked  this  morning.     Go  away.' 

Valentine  meekly  obeyed  and  closed  the  door.  So  far  she  had 
made  very  little  way  with  her  sister.  But  she  caught  the  eyes 
of  Lotty  as  she  went  out.  They  said  as  plainly  as  eyes  could 
speak,  *  Forgive  her,  and  don't  give  up  trying.' 

*  Oh,  Melenda ! '  said  the  possessor  of  these  eyes  reproachfully. 
Melenda  sniffed. 

*  As  for  me,'  said  Lizzie,  *if  I  had  the  good  luck  to  have  such 
a  sister  I  wouldn't  turn  her  out  of  the  room.  I'd  have  better 
manners.' 

^  You'd  beg  and  borrow  all  she  had  to  give,  I  suppose,  and  call 
that  good  manners  ? ' 

<  I'd  take  anything  she  wanted  to  give,  and  I'd  behave  pretty 
to  her.' 

'  She  ain't  your  sister,  then.  And  I'm  old  enough  to  know 
how  to  behave.' 

This  closed  the  discussion.  And  all  there  was  for  the  girls' 
dinner — while,  as  Lizzie  reflected,  plenty  reigned  in  the  next 
room — was  a  thick  slice  each  of  bread  and  butter. 

At  Hoxton,  I  am  told,  nobody  at  all,  not  even  any  of  the  eight 
vicars  or  the  seven  curates — but  this  may  be  incorrect — ever 
thinks  of  dining  late.  Dinner  at  half-past  seven  is  not  possible : 
one  ceases  to  think  of  such  a  thing  the  moment  one  begins  to 
breathe  the  air  of  Hoxton.  Valentine,  therefore,  at  one  o'clock, 
began  naturally  to  consider  the  subject  of  dinner  instead  of 
luncheon.     She  had  to  look  at  it  from  quite  a  new  point  of  view — 
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namely,  to  think  how  it  was  to  be  provided,  and  how  she  was 
to  use  those  beautiful  instruments  provided  for  her.  To  all 
right-minded  and  cultivated  persons  dinner  necessarily  involves 
potatoes ;  you  cannot  dine  without  potatoes.  Other  things  may 
be  neglected.  Pickles,  pudding,  fish,  soup,  may  be  considered 
as  non-essentials,  but  not  potatoes.  I  have,  it  is  true,  seen  a 
plonghboy  sitting  under  a  hedge  making  what  he  called  his  dinner 
with  a  lump  of  bacon  fat,  a  great  hunch  of  bread,  and  a  clasp- 
knife,  but  he  thought  of  potatoes ;  and  I  have  seen  a  navvy 
making  what  he  called  his  dinner  with  a  great  piece  of  underdone 
beef  cut  thick,  as  they  love  it,  those  others,  and  half  a  loaf.  But 
all  this  is  merely  stoking  or  taking  in  coal.  Both  navvy  and 
ploughboy  know  very  well  that  without  potatoes  there  can  be  no 
dinner.  There  must  be  potatoes.  Valentine  had  the  remains  of 
her  ham  and  part  of  yesterday's  loaf,  but  she  had  no  potatoes. 
She  spread  her  cloth,  laid  out  these  viands,  which  looked  very 
much  like  luncheon  so  far  as  they  went.  What  about  potatoes? 
If  she  wanted  them  she  would  have  to  buy  them.  Where  should 
she  go  in  search  of  potatoes  ?  And  how  was  she  to  buy  them  ? 
Do  they  sell  potatoes  by  the  dozen,  like  eggs,  or  by  the  peck, 
like  peas,  or  by  the  pound,  like  cherries,  or  by  the  pint,  like 
beer,  or  singly,  like  peaches  ?  And  how  do  you  carry  them  home  ? 
Claude  had  forgotten  one  thing.  He  thought  you  could  live  in 
Hozton  without  a  basket  for  marketing.  She  had,  it  is  true,  an 
apron,  but  it  was  not  one  of  those  aprons  which  are  designed  for 
the  carriage  of  things  like  potatoes. 

Again,  even  if  she  could  get  over  that  diflSculty  she  would  have 
to  fill  her  saucepan  with  water,  for  which  purpose  she  would  have 
to  go  downstairs  and  fetch  some  from  the  cistern,  and  that  old 
woman  below,  who  danced  all  by  herself,  might  be  looking 
out  of  window,  and  she  might  make  remarks.  And  she  would 
have  to  light  the  fire  again.  And  lastly,  if  she  had  got  her 
potatoes  and  had  washed  and  peeled  them  and  had  put  them  in 
the  pot,  how  long  should  they  boil  ?  Christmas  plum-puddings, 
she  had  read  somewhere,  are  boiled  for  several  days  and 
several  nights  continuously.  But  in  no  book  had  she  ever  read 
the  length  of  time  required  to  bring  out  the  full  mealiness  of  a 
potato.  And  then,  when  she  had  boiled  her  potatoes  and  eaten 
them,  she  would  have  all  the  trouble  of  clearing  everything  away 
and  washing  up.  Truly,  as  has  been  already  observed,  certain 
things  ought  to  be  done  for  one. 

She  felt  that  she  could  not  take  all  this  trouble,  at  least  for 
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that  day.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  but  not  to-day.  She  would  be 
contented  for  once  with  a  simple  luncheon.  She  therefore  cut 
some  ham  and  made  some  sandwiches.  When  she  had  eaten 
these  and  would  have  poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  she  found  that 
her  filter  was  empty,  and  the  look  of  the  outside  of  the  cistern 
below  did  not  speak  well  for  its  contents.  Besides,  she  did  not 
want  to  go  downstairs.  So,  like  Melenda  and  the  girls  in  the 
other  room,  she  contented  herself  with  some  cold  tea  remaining 
from  breakfast,  and  then  pretended,  like  the  navvy  and  the 
ploughboy,  that  she  had  made  her  dinner.  Thus  easy  is  it  to 
take  the  downward  step,  so  narrow  is  the  interval  between  civili- 
sation— of  which  a  modem  dinner  is  by  many  considered  the 
highest  form  of  expression,  and  barbarism — in  which  there  is  no 
dinner,  so  brief  is  the  space  which  separates  us — ^I  mean  ourselves, 
gentle  reader,  of  the  highest  culture  attainable — from  the  folk  of 
Ivy  Lane. 

Consider,  however,  the  time  which  must  be  spent  every  day, 
by  one  who  lives  alone,  in  the  mere  preparation  of  meals  and  in 
the  cleaning  up.  The  first  clean  up  in  the  morning ;  the  fetching 
and  carrying  of  water ;  the  second  clean  up  after  breakfast ;  the 
clean  up  after  dinner ;  the  clean  up  after  tea ;  more  fetching  and 
carrying  water;  always  more  cleaning  of  dishes  and  drying  of 
dusters.  Good  heavens !  one  used  to  wonder  how  the  hermits  of 
old  managed  to  pass  their  days.  Why,  they  were  passed,  not  in 
holy  meditation  at  all,  for  which  there  was  no  time,  but  in  con- 
tinually brushing,  brooming,  sweeping,  washing,  laying  the  cloth, 
taking  it  off  again  and  putting  it  away,  cleaning  the  windows, 
sweeping  up  the  hearth,  buying  potatoes  and  cooking  them, 
making  the  bed,  dressing  and  undressing — the  wonder  is  that 
these  holy  men  found  any  time  for  meditation  at  all.  Certainly 
they  have  left  behind  them  few  monuments  of  their  life-long 
thoughts  in  seclusion.  As  for  those  who  did  any  other  work, 
they,  like  Melenda  and  her  friends,  never  washed  anything  at  all. 

The  dinner  over,  Valentine  rested  and  read  a  little,  and  began 
the  daily  journal  of  her  exile,  passing  lightly  over  her  late  skirmish 
with  Melenda,  and  saying  nothing — ^great  is  the  power  of  the 
auppreasio  veri — about  the  absence  of  potatoes,  so  that  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  anyone  who  read  those  journals  would 
be  that  there  had  been  no  diflSculty  at  all  as  regards  the  dinner 
question.  Yet  she  herself  remembered  that  the  question  would 
have  to  be  faced  again ;  audi  besides,  the  ham  would  not  last  for 
ever. 
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About  four  o'clock  she  thought  she  would  go  to  Tottenham 
by  the  tram,  and  visit  the  almshouse  once  more  and  her  blind 
mother. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON   CURLS  AND   DIMPLES. 


I  HAVE  always  thought  it  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  that  on 
the  very  first  day  of  Valentine's  sojourn  among  this  strange 
people  she  should  have  discovered  the  great  Family  Secret — that 
secret  which  Lady  Mildred  thought  known  to  no  one  but  her 
solicitor  and  herself.  Had  the  discovery  been  made  earlier,  the 
Great  Renunciation  might  never  have  been  undertaken :  had  it 
been  made  later,  it  would  have  been  prosecuted  in  a  different 
spirit.  Valentine,  in  short,  on  this  day  established  her  previously 
doubtful  identity.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  know  for  certain  who 
you  are  as  well  as  what  you  are.  A  Homo  in  the  abstract,  male 
or  female,  cannot  be  expected  to  take  as  much  interest  in  himself, 
or  to  care  so  much  about  his  own  views  and  opinions,  as  a  Homo 
who  knows  at  least  one  generation  of  his  descent,  just  enough  to 
connect  him  with  the  human  family.  All  Philosophy  is  based 
upon  the  sentiment  of  family  as  well  as  individuality.  Valentine 
therefore,  after  this  day,  but  not  before,  was  capable  of  construct- 
ing a  system  of  Philosophy  for  herself  if  she  wished.  This  in 
itself  is  an  enormous  gain. 

*  I  thought  you'd  come  back,  Polly,'  said  the  old  lady  with 
much  gratification.  *  I  knew  you'd  come  back  by  yourself  when 
Miss  Beatrice  had  enjoyed  her  bit  o'  fun  with  the  pretending  and 
nonsense.  Well,  we  must  humour  'em,  mustn't  we?  Rhoda, 
child,  you  can  go  home.  Your  Aunt  Polly,  which  is  Maria,  will 
make  my  tea  for  me  to-night.  So  you  go  home.'  The  girl  obeyed, 
glad  to  be  released  from  the  embarrassment  of  taking  her  tea 
with  an  aunt  so  very  much  unlike  any  other  aunts  she  knew 
belonging  either  to  herself  or  to  her  friends. 

*  And  so  you're  going  to  stay  here  three  months,  while  her 
ladyship  goes  abroad  or  somewhere,  are  you,  Polly  ?  Well  now. 
And  with  Melenda  too !  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  what  your 
temper  may  be,  but  of  course  you  can't  show  off  before  my  lady, 
which  is  a  blessed  thing  for  a  young  girl.  And  how  you'll  get  on 
with  your  sister  the  Lord  knows,  because  Melenda's  awful.  Is  she 
friendly?' 

yOL.  VIL  NO.  XLII,  Q  Q 
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*  Not  very  friendly,  yet.     But  I  hope  she  will  be.* 

<  She's  momiDg  noon  and  night  in  a  rage.  First  it's  the 
work,  and  then  it's  the  wages,  and  then  it's  the  long  hours,  and 
she's  always  hungry,  which  makes  her  snappish.  As  for  that,  the 
last  time  she  came  you  could  count  every  bone  in  her  body,  poor 
thing.' 

Valentine  made  the  tea  and  cut  the  bread  and  butter,  while 
the  old  lady,  pleased  to  have  so  good  a  listener,  talked  without 
pause  about  her  children  and  her  grandchildren. 

*  It's  a  real  pleasure  to  have  you  back  again,  Polly.  There's 
not  many  pleasures  left  for  a  blind  old  woman.  And  good-natured 
and  willing  with  it.  Well ! '  This  is  an  interjection  which  may 
mean  many  things,  and  stands  in  turns  for  patience,  resignation, 
hope,  sarcasm,  approbation,  or  even  despair.  This  time  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  heartfelt  sigh,  and  stood  for  prayerful  gratitude 
that  so  good  a  daughter  had  been  restored  to  her.  <  They've  taught 
you  to  make  a  good  cup  of  tea,  my  dear,  though  I'm  afraid  you've 
a  heavy  hand  with  the  caddy,  and  to  cut  bread  and  butter  as  it 
should  be  cut,  though  too  much  butter  and  the  bread  too  thin  for 
poor  folk.    I  suppose  you  often  do  it  for  Miss  Beatrice.' 

*  Very  often,'  said  Valentine,  truthfully. 

<  And  you  don't  fidget  like  fihoder  who's  always  wanting  to  be 
off  again  unless  she  can  sit  in  a  comer  and  read  her  book.  She's 
just  like  your  father,  Polly,  terrible  fond  of  a  book.' 

*  Was  my  father  fond  of  reading  ? ' 

<  Yes,  my  dear.  He  was,  and  that's  the  only  good  thing  he 
ever  was  fond  of.  Never  mind  him,  Polly.  Some  day  perhaps, 
111  tell  you  all  about  him,  but  never  to  Claude.  You  can  tell  your 
daughter  everything.  That's  the  comfort  of  having  girls,  though 
a  woman's  always  fondest  of  her  boys.  A  son's  a  son  till  he  gets 
him  a  wife,  but  your  daughter's  your  daughter — as  you'll  find  out 
some  day,  my  dear— all  the  days  of  your  life,  though  Melenda 
has  never  been  the  daughter  I  wanted.' 

<  Then,  mother,  I  am  all  the  more  pleased  to  be  of  use.  Now — 
what  can  I  do  next  ?  I've  washed  up  the  things  and  put  them 
away,  and  tidied  the  table.  You've  got  a  beautiful  geranium  in 
the  window,  I  will  cut  away  the  dead  leaves.  Rhoda  ought  to  do 
that  for  you.  Or  shall  I  read  to  you  ?  I'm  sure  you  would  like 
me  to  read  to  you  sometimes.' 

*  No,  Polly,'  replied  the  old  lady,  drawing  herself  up  with 
dignity,  *  you  sha'n't  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I'm  feeling  very  well 
this  summer ;  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life ;  nearly  all  my  rheu- 
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matics  has  gone  away  and  I  sleep  all  night,  and  I  haven't  said 
anything  that  I  remember  to  make  you  think  I  required  reading. 
And  as  for  years  I'm  sixty  turned,  but  the  youngest  of  them  ^ 
If  I  require  reading  I  believe  I  can  make  my  wants  known  and 
send  for  a  clergyman,  unless  I  am  took  sudden  which  may  happen 
to  anybody,  and  one  ought  to  be  prepared.  Perhaps  allowance  is 
made  for  such.    No  reading,  thank  you,  my  dear.' 

^I  didn't  mean  religious  reading  exactly,'  Valentine  made 
haste  to  explain.  '  However,  let  us  talk  instead,  and  I  will  attend 
to  your  flowers.  Tell  me  something  more  about  all  of  us  when  we 
were  little — Claude  and  Melenda  and  me.' 

This  she  said  in  perfect  innocency,  and  without  a  thought  of 
what  might  follow. 

*  I  will,  Polly.  Well,  my  dear,  you  were  a  fat  little  thing,  with 
chubby  arms  and  legs  and  curls  all  over  your  forehead,  and  the 
most  beautiful  little  laughing  face  that  ever  was  seen.  No  wonder 
my  lady  fell  in  love  with  you  at  first  sight.  Oh,  my  dear,  it  was 
a  cruel  hard  thing  to  part  with  you,  a  hard  thing  it  was.' 

*  Why  did  you  then,  mother  ? ' 

'  It  was  for  your  own  good,  my  dear,  and  her  ladyship  promised 
to  give  you  a  good  bringing  up,  which  she's  done,  I'm  sure. 
Besides,  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  that  pretty  face  brought  to 
shame  and  tears ' 

<  But  why  shame  and  tears,  mother  ? ' 

*  Well,  dear,  some  time  or  other,  p'haps  I'll  tell  you.  Not 
to-night.  I  can't  bear  to  talk  of  it  nor  to  think  of  it.  But  some 
day  I'll  tell  you,  because  you're  Polly.  But  not  to  Claude.  If 
you  went  away  I  thought  there'd  be  one  of  them  safe,  for  how  to 
save  them  other  blessed  innocents  I  knew  not.  Oh,  it  was  a 
great  danger,  Polly.' 

She  paused  and  sighed,  and  her  lips  moved  in  silence. 

*  The  Lord  only  knows,'  she  said  presently,  *  how  I  got  through 
that  time.'  She  shuddered  and  clasped  her  hands.  ^  Ah,  my  dear, 
it's  a  wonderful  thing  when  you're  old  to  remember  what  you've 
gone  through.  If  the  Lord  sends  the  trouble.  He  gives  the 
strength  to  bear  it.' 

*  You  were  in  trouble,  were  you,  mother  ? '  Valentine  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  blind  woman's  cheek.  *  Forget  it — don't  think 
about  it.' 

*  I  won't  my  dear.  Well,  when  you  went  away  the  house  was 
dull  and  quiet,  because  Claude  was  a  grave  child  always,  and 
Melenda  never  had  your  pretty  ways.' 

QQ3 
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*Had  I  pretty  ways?  Oh,  I'm  afraid  I  have  lost  them,  What 
a  pity  to  grow  up  and  lose  one's  pretty  ways ! ' 

*  And  curls  all  over  your  head  you  had.' 

*  Had  I  ?    And  now  my  hair  is  quite  straight.' 

*  And  a  dimple  in  your  cheek  you  had.' 

*  The  dimple  is  gone  too,  I  am  afraid ;  gone  away  with  the 
curls  and  the  pretty  ways.  What  becomes  of  all  these  things, 
and  where  do  they  go  to  ? ' 

*  Dimples  don't  go,  Polly,  but  perhaps  it  doesn't  show  as  it 
did.  Dimples  never  go.  It  is  on  the  left  cheek,  my  dear,  and  it 
shows  when  you  laugh.     Ah !     And  you  were  always  laughing.' 

Then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  Valentine  started  and  flushed 
a  rosy  red. 

^  And  you  had,  besides,  a  little  brown  mark,  a  birth,  mark,  on 
your  arm,  just  above  your  elbow.  You  were  the  only  one  of  all 
my  children  with  so  much  as  a  speck  or  spot  upon  their  bodies. 
Clean-skinned  and  straight>-Umbed  children  you  were  all,  and  as 
upright  as  a  lance,  except  for  that  little  spot  on  your  arm.' 

Valentine  made  no  reply,  but  her  cheek  was  now  quite  pale, 
and  she  felt  dizzy  and  was  fain  to  catch  at  the  back  of  a  chair 
because  the  walls  began  to  go  round  and  the  solid  earth  to  quake. 
This  extraordinary  terrestrial  phenomenou,  which  was  not  noticed 
by  any  of  the  daily  papers,  nor  even  by  the  other  residents  in 
Lilly's,  was  entirely  caused  by  the  sympathy  of  the  great  round 
globe  for  Valentine,  when  by  these  simple  words  the  old  lady 
revealed  the  secret  of  her  birth  and  filled  her  with  strange 
emotions  and  troubled  the  calmness  of  her  brain.  Strange  that 
Lady  Mildred  should  never  have  thought  of  these  little  signs  and 
proofs.  But  mothers,  like  leopardesses,  know  the  spots  upon  their 
children  which  cannot  be  changed  any  more  than  the  skin  of  the 
Ethiopian. 

*  On  your  right  arm  it  is,  Polly,  my  dear.  Oh,  I  remember 
it  very  well.' 

Valentine  made  no  reply. 

*  Where  are  you,  dearie  ? '  The  blind  woman  stretched  out 
her  hands.    *  Where  are  you,  Polly  ?  ' 

*  I  am  here,  mother,'  she  replied,  in  an  altered  voice.  *  I  am 
here.  But  the  heat  of  the  day — or  something — ^made  me  giddy. 
Wait  a  moment,  mother  dear.    I  will  be  back  directly.' 

She  went  out  into  the  open  court  before  the  cottages.  After 
all  these  years  of  uncertainty,  now  she  knew  the  truth.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt. 
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Suppose  that  Prince  Florestan,  just  before  coming  of  age,  was 
to  discover  that  he  was  not  the  Prince  at  all,  but  only  the  son  of 
Adam  the  gardener,  and  that  Adam  junior,  who  had  always  been 
employed  in  picking  the  strawberries,  gathering  the  cherries, 
choosing  the  ripe  peaches,  shelling  the  peas,  and  cutting  the 
asparagus  for  him  to  eat,  was  going  to  change  places  with  him. 
And  suppose  Adam  junior  was  suddenly  to  learn  that  he  was 
going  to  eat  up  himself  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  they  came 
in  due  season,  and  that  the  former  Prince  was  to  be  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  gardens  for  him  ?  What  would  be  the  feelings  of 
those  young  men  ? 

Valentine's  case  was  not  quite  this,  because  there  never  was 
any  case  quite  the  same  as  Valentine's ;  but  it  was  near  it.  She 
always  knew  that  one  of  the  two  was  Adam  the  gardener's  son, 
and  now  she  knew  which  it  was.  Yet  it  must  remain  her  secret. 
Nobody — not  Claude,  nor  Violet,  nor  the  blind  old  lady,  nor  Joe — 
must  know  it,  partly  because  it  was  Lady  Mildred's  own  secret 
and  must  be  kept  for  her  sake;  and  partly  because  for  three 
months  to  come  she  was  to  depend  upon  Claude  as  upon  a  brother 
for  protection  and  advice,  and  partly  because  neither  this  poor  old 
woman  nor  Melenda  must  know  that  she  was  among  them  on 
false  pretences. 

Some  girls  on  such  a  discovery  would  have  made  the  most  of 
the  situation.  They  would  have  gone  away  and  wandered  with 
dazed  eyes  among  the  fields  or  beside  the  banks  of  a  silver  stream ; 
they  would  have  clasped  hands  and  ejaculated ;  they  would  have 
thrown  themselves  in  beautiful  attitudes  upon  sofas  or  in  easy- 
chairs.  Most  girls  would  do,  I  think,  exactly  what  Valentine  did. 
Like  the  young  lady  who  went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter, 
Valentine  went  back  to  the  cottage  and  resumed  her  trimming  of 
the  flowers  in  the  window.  For  in  fact,  the  dimple  in  the  cheek, 
the  curly  hair  which  would  not  be  brushed  straight  or  lie  down, 
the  brown  mark  upon  the  arm,  just  below  the  elbow — not  to 
speak,  Valentine  thought,  of  the  pretty  and  caressing  ways — all 
these  belonged  not  to  herself  at  all  but — to  Violet.  Violet  there- 
fore was  PoUy-which-is-Marla  and  she  was  Beatrice,  and  Lady 
Mildred  was  her  mother,  and  Melenda  was  not  her  sister  save  in 
the  bonds  of  womanhood. 

This  was  her  discovery. 

She  was  not,  then,  that  interesting  creature,  the  poor  girl 
educated  and  brought  up  as  a  gentlewoman :  she  was  nothing  in 
the  world  but  Beatrice  Eldridge,  the  daughter  of  a  highly  respect- 
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able  oonntry  gentleman,  and  the  granddaughter  of  an  earl.    She  was 
not  a  child  of  the  people  at  all.    Her  mother  was  not  the  poor 
woman  who  now  sat  in  darkness ;  nor,  a  more  important  tiling 
still,  ¥ras  Claude  her  brother.     Something  of  her  pride  wafl  torn 
from  her  by  the  discovery.     She  had  made  np  her  mind  ever 
since  she  had  been  able  to  understand  at  all  what  the  thing 
meant,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  these  humble  people.     She 
honestly  believed  it.     She  thought  that  she  was  returning  to  her 
own  folk  after  many  years ;  and  now  she  was  with  them  indeed,  bat 
under  fedse  pretences.     If  the  old  lady  in  the  cottage  knew  the 
truth,  first  she  would  freeze,  then  she  would  fold  her  hands  over 
her  white  apron,  and  then  she  would  stand  up  like  a  village 
school  girl,  and  say,  '  Yes,  Miss  Beatrice,  and  my  humble  service 
to  her  ladyship.'     And  Claude,  if  he  knew  the   tmth,  woold 
instantly  lose  his  fraternal  manner,  and  could  do  nothing  more 
for  her.     Of  course  Lady  Mildred  knew  that  he  would  regard 
her  as   his   sister.      Why,   the   position  would  be  intolerable. 
Melenda,  for  her  part,  would  be,  if  possible,  more  farouche  than 
ever ;   Lizzie  would  be  more  shy  and  reserved ;  Lotty  would  be 
more  timid ;  and  as  for  all  the  weaker  brethren  in   Ivy  Lane, 
and  wherever  the  bruit  and  fame  of  the  thing  might  spread,  and 
as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  there  was  actually  living  in 
their  midst  a  young    lady  who  would  in  a  few  weeks  be  the 
possessor  of  much  treasure,  all  their  worst  qualities  would  come 
straight  to  the  front  with  every  possible  fofm  of  cunning,  mean- 
ness, greed,  and  self-seeking. 

^  Polly,  my  dearie,  what's  the  matter  ?    Is  it  the  heat  again  V 

*  I  am  better  now,  mother.' 

*You  ain't  cross,  my  dear,  because  I  wouldn't  let  you  read, 
are  you  ?  I'm  sure  you  read  beautiful,  and  you  shall  read  if 
you  like,' 

^  Cross,  mother  I  That  would  be  a  strange  thing.  No,  I  do 
not  want  to  read  since  you  don't  want  it.  Shall  I  sing  to  you  ? 
I  should  like  you  to  hear  me  sing.' 

*  Why,  my  dear,  I  should  like  that  better  than  reading.  And 
then  we  can  go  on  talking  again.  None  of  the  other  children 
ever  had  a  singing  voice.  None  of  them  ever  went  about  srnging 
as  most  children  do.  Their  father  couldn't  sing,  though  he  could 
play.     All  his  cleverness  went  into  his  fingers.' 

Violet  could  not  sing.  Her  voice  was  of  small  compass,  and 
she  never  sang  even  alone  or  with  Valentine*  All  her  cleverness, 
like  her  father's,  went  into  her  fingers.    She  could  play,  though 
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not  so  well  as  Valentine.  She  played  to  amuse  herself;  but  she 
painted  and  drew  professionally,  so  to  speak. 

*I  can  sing,'  said  Valentine.  'I  will  sing  yon  a  hymn, 
moth  or.' 

Slie  hesitalHl,  :inil  llieii  for  some  fiinoird  a]ipropniitt^iiess-T 
know  not  what,  perhaps  it  existed  only  in  her  imagination — of 
the  place  and  the  time  with  the  motif  of  the  hymn,  she  chose  an 
old  Puritan  hymn  which  has  now  dropped  out  of  use  and  been 
forgotten  since  the  Churches  resolved  to  stifle  the  sadness  of  life 
and  to  simulate  the  voice  of  one  who  continually  rejoices  and  is 
not  afraid  and  has  neither  doubt  nor  question.  This  hjrmn  had 
very  little  joy  in  it,  save  that  of  a  faith,  humble  and  resigned, 
with  an  under-current,  an  unexpressed  feeling  of  sorrow,  and 
even  perhaps  of  humble  remonstrance,  that  things  had  not  been 
ordered  otherwise  from  the  beginning.  This  hymn  begins  with 
the  words,  *  We've  no  abiding  city  here,'  and  as  Valentine  sang 
them  the  blind  old  woman  joined  her  hands  as  one  who  prays, 
and  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

*0h,  Polly,'  she  cried,  *my  own  dear  Polly!  To  think  that 
you  should  ever  come  back  to  your  old  mother,  and  to  be  such  a 
good  girl  and  all !  Let  me  kiss  you  again,  my  dear.  Melenda 
never  had  your  pretty  ways,  poor  thing !  Some  day — not  yet — 
Bome  day  I'll  tell  you  all  my  troubles.  But  you  mustn't  never 
tell  Claude — mind  that.  We  mustn't  never  let  Claude  know. 
You  and  me  will  keep  the  secret  to  ourselves,  my  dear.  Come 
often.  Come  whenever  you  can.  Oh,  my  Polly,  you  have  made 
me  so  glad  and  happy,  my  dear — so  glad  and  happy.  Your 
voice  is  like  her  ladyship's.  You've  caught  that  by  living 
with  Miss  Beatrice.  But  your  ways  are  all  your  own — my  own 
little  Polly's  soft  and  pretty  ways.' 


{To  he  continned.) 


6oo 


Kitty  O'Hea, 


A   SONO. 

[Note. — English  readers  are  requested  to  pronoance  the  jonng  wonuio's 
name  *  O'Hay/  and  to  consider  tlie  lines  addressed  to  her  as  delivered  in  a 
moderate  brogue— for  there  are  brogues  of  many  sorts,  and  they  are  bat  vaguely 
expressible  by  spelling.  Catholics  may  not,  without  special  petmission,  marry  in 
Lent ;  therefore,  *  Shrove  Tuesday  *  is  a  great  day  in  Ireland  for  weddings.  I 
picked  up  the  tune  of  *  Kitty  O'Hea '  by  ear  in  its  native  country  many  years  ago. 
along  with  a  refrmin  sometliing  like  this,*  but  no  other  words,  or  none  that  I  couM 
remember.] 


Now    Kit-ty  O*    Hea,  dar-ling    jew-el,  I  wish  you'd  con-sid-er  my  case!    0 


who  could  be  -  lieve  you're  so      cru  -  el,   To    look  in  that  beau  -  ti  -  ful  fece? 


MUg-iug  bird  wouldn't     I    flat  -  ter    To        say  it's  her  voice  when  you  speak  ? 


5^^ 


Kit  -  ty     O'     Hea,      O'      Hea,  Kit  -  ty,  I'm    court  -  ing  you    long. 


1. 

Now  Kitty  O'Hea,  darling  jewel, 
I  wish  you'd  consider  my  case ! 

0  who  could  believe  you're  so  cruel, 
To  look  in  that  beautiful  face  ? 


KITTY  aHEA,  6oi 

Let  roses  be  jealous,  no  matter ! 

The  sunshine's  in  love  with  your  cheek ; 
What  singing  bird  wouldn't  I  flatter 
.To  say  it's  her  voice  when  you  speak  ? 
Kitty  O'Hea,  O'Hea, 

Kitty,  give  ear  to  my  song ; 
Kitty  O'Hea,  O'Hea, 

Kitty,  I'm  courting  you  long  ! 

2. 
My  thoughts  I  can  never  keep  steady, 

No  more  nor  a  man  in  a  dream, 
They  caper  like  straws  in  an  eddy, 

In  place  of  pursuing  the  stream. 
Amusement  or  meat  I  don't  care  for, 

I  moan  like  a  cow  gone  astray  : 
Myself  knows  the  why  and  the  wherefore — 

I'm  thinking  of  Kitty  O'Hea. 
Kitty  O'Hea,  O'Hea,  &e. 

3. 
I  never  objected,  in  reason. 

To  bear  with  a  slight  or  a  scoff. 
But  snow  isn't  always  in  season. 

And  Lent  isn't  very  far  off. 
Shrove  Tuesday  's  the  time  for  to  shake  one. 

And  single  I'll  not  pass  the  day. 
Young,  old,  maid,  or  widow,  I'll  take  one — 
So  mind  yourself,  Kitty  O'Hea ! 
Kitty  O'Hea,  O'Hea, 

Kitty,  give  heed  to  my  song ; 
Kitty  O'Hea,  O'Hea, 
Kitty,  I'm  courting  too  long ! 

William  Allingham. 
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Is  Whist'Signalling  Honest? 


ABESOLUTE  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  methods  of 
signalling  which  have  now  been  long  in  vogue  in  wbist 
circles.     Not  only  is  their  value  for  the  whist-player  questioned, 
but  doubt  is  thrown  on  their  honesty.     In  an  article  by  a  well- 
known  player  of  great  strength  (over  the  initial  *  M.'  of  his  nam 
de  plumgy  but  quite  unmistakably  from  Mogul's  resolute  whist 
pen),  we  have  this  last  point  so  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the 
article,  which  bears  the  title  *  Whist — Rational  and  Artificial,' 
might  well  have  been  called  'Whist — Honest  and  Dishonest.' 
'  We  do  not  see,'  says  M.,  *  why  a  game  like  whist  (usually  played 
for  money)  should  be  altered  and  spoilt  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
best  players,  and  feel  that  Cavendish's  views  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  question,  Are  signals  legitimate  play  ?     This  point  has 
never  been  thrashed  out,  and  it  is  quite  time  it  should  be.     No 
one  will  dispute  that  for  players  to  say  by  word  of  mouth  or  by 
finger-signals  what  signals  say  would  be  unfair.     But  we  can  see 
no  difference  between  such  signals  and  preconcerted  modes  of 
playing  the  cards  to  convey  the  same  information.    Signals  are  in 
no  way  more  legitimate   because  everyone  at  the  table  knows 
their  significance  than  giving  the  information  orally  or  using 
finger-signals  of  which  everyone  knows  the  meaning;  the   two 
things  are  in  principle  identical.    Let  us  test  the  question  in  this 
way.     Suppose  two  of  our  signallers  went  to  a  French  club,  could 
they  honourably  use  all  their  signals  without  first  explaining 
them  and  intimating  that  they  intended  to  use  them?    And 
suppose  our  Gallican  friends  replied,  "  That  is  all  very  well ;  but 
we  object  to  your  using  them  for  two  reasons — the  one  that  untQ 
we  have  constantly  practised  them  they  will  give  you  an  advantage, 
and  the  other  that  we  consider  them  in  direct  contravention  of 
one  of  the  comer-stones  of  the  game,  viz.  that  players  shall  not 
by  preconcerted  signals  give  their  partners  any  information  as  to 
their  hands ;  if,  therefore,  you  insist  on  using  them,  we  shall  con- 
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aider  it  unfair  play,  and  act  accordingly.''  Can  anyone  say  the 
Frenchmen  would  not  be  justified  in  using  such  language  ?  And, 
if  justified,  is  it  not  because  signals  are  essentially  improper  ? 
Even  if  within  the  letter,  they  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  established  rule  of  etiquette,  which  says,  "  No  intimation 
whatever,  by  word  or  gesture,  should  be  given  by  a  player  as  to 
the  state  of  his  hand." ' 

The  considerations  here  advanced  appear  to  me  to  merit  most 
careful  consideration,  nay,  not  merely  to  merit  or  require,  but 
imperatively  to  demand  such  consideration. 

It  will  be  known  to  many  readers  that,  in  my  little  treatise 
*  How  to  Play  Whist,'  and  also  in  my  much  smaller  *  Home  Whist,' 
I  have  described,  and  by  silence  may  seem  to  have  adopted,  the 
various  signals  and  conventions  now  in  vogue,  except  only  what 
is  called  by  Cavendish  <  the  echo  in  plain  suits.'  (Of  this  last 
method  I  may  simply  remark  in  passing  that  I  believe  it  about 
as  likely  to  take  its  place  in  whist^play  as  a  system  by  which  each 
player  should  be  allowed,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play,  some  half 
an  hour's  time  for  calculating  the  chances  of  the  various  lines  of 
play  open  to  him.)  In  both  works,  but  definitely  in  the  smaller, 
I  have  dealt  with  whist  as  a  recreation.  It  is  because  whist  is 
such  a  fine  game  for  recreation  and  for  rest,  when  played  properly, 
that  I  have  thought  it  well  to  address  a  class  of  readers  for  whom 
Cavendish  can  hardly  be  said  to  write,  endeavouring  to  show  them 
how,  by  giving  a  very  little  time  to  the  study  of  certain  points,  they 
can  turn  the  dreary  inanity  of  family  whist  (as  too  commonly 
played)  into  brightness  and  pleasantness.  But  of  whist  as  a 
means  of  gambling  I  take  no  account  whatever.  I  should  have 
imagined  that  whist  would  scarcely  be  more  suited  for  money-play 
than  chess  or  draughts,  had  I  not  learned  that  there  are  many 
good  whist-players  who  value  it  for  this  quality  more  than  for  any 
other,  if  not  for  this  quality  alone.  There  is,  I  am  told,  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  sitting  down  to  a  game  which  may  be  made,,  by 
suitable  stakes  and  wagers,  as  lively  as  baccarat,  while  yet  the 
players  have  all  the  satisfaction  of  being  engaged  in  what  is 
ostensibly  a  game  depending  on  skill.  Besides,  since  the  game 
does  depend  on  skill,  insomuch  that,  as  Cavendish  himself  has 
shown,  the  skilful  player  has  points  in  his  favour,  and  must 
in  the  long  run  come  out  ahead,  there  is  the  further  satis- 
faction for  the  gambling  mind  (always  affected  by  a  slight  strain 
of  moral  weakness)  that  the  whist-player  may  become  to  some 
degree  the  controller  of  his  own  fortune.    But  whether  whist  is 
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a  good  or  bad  gambling  game  was  assuredly  a  point  which  I  have 
had  very  little  in  my  thoughts  when  writing  about  this  fine  game. 
All  gambling  whatsoever  is  for  me  simply  detestable.  I  hold  it 
to  be  immoral,  though  I  by  no  means  hold  all  gamblers  to  be 
immoral ;  for  many  of  them  are  justified,  as  many,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  Catholic  ethics,  are  saved,  by  the  plea  of  *  invincible 
ignorance.'  (This  plea  may  signify  either  that  the  right  view  of 
the  matter  has  never  occurred  to  them,  or  that,  when  it  has  been 
presented  to  them,  they  have  honestly  been  unable  to  see  it,) 
Still,  even  in  dealing  with  whist  from  a  non-gambling  point  of 
view,  the  question  of  the  fairness  of  signalling  is  one  which  must 
be  carefully  considered — while,  of  course,  from  the  gambling 
point  of  view,  it  becomes  one  affecting  common  honesty. 

Now  when  Cavendish,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  priest 
of  the  signalling-whist  religion,  first  presented  the  various  con- 
ventions and  signals,  he  was  very  careful  to  describe  them  as 
developments  of  whist  principles.  '  Pembridge '  has  shown  that 
no  actual  principles  were  involved,  and  that  the  conventions  were 
not  developments.  But  these  are  details.  In  all  other  respects 
Cavendish  was  right  enough.  He  was  especially  right  in  trying 
to  show,  even  though  unsuccessfully,  that  the  conventions  had 
their  origin  in  points  of  play ;  for  in  this  there  was  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  show  that  they  are  honest. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  defences. 

When  your  partner  has  led  a  suit  in  which  you  are  weak 
numerically,  it  is  often  a  point  of  whist  strategy  to  return  him 
your  best  as  a  strengthening  card.     This  helps  him  in  more  ways 
than  one.     It  forces  out  good  cards  from  the  enemy ;  it  enables 
him  to  finesse  as  if  your  card  were  one  of  his  own ;  and  it  has  the 
further  advantage  of  showing  him,  but  quite  legitimately,  that 
you  are  short  in  the  suit.    But  while  this  lead  of  a  strengthening 
card  of  two  cards  left,  say  a  knave  or  ten  instead  of  a  small  one, 
is  manifestly  legitimate  as  a  part  of  whist  strategy,  the  case  is 
surely  altered  when  having  two  small  cards  left  you  lead  the 
higher  as  a  conventional  way  of  showing  that  you  hold  only  two. 
Strategy  does  not  require  you  to  lead  the  three,  for  instance,  firom 
three,  two,  or  even  the  five  from  five,  two.    You  cannot  possibly 
help  your  partner  by  so  doing — at  least,  not  in  one  case  out  of  a 
thousand.    No  whist-player  would  ever  think  of  returning  the 
five  rather  than  the  two  because  of  any  superiority  in  strength 
which  the  five  possessed  over  the  two.    But  of  course  the  lead  of 
the  five  from  five,  two,  or  of  the  three  from  three,  two,  according 
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to  the  present  conventional  system,  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  It  means  either  when  the  lower  card  falls,  or  if 
through  the  previous  play  your  partner  knows  that  you  hold 
the  lower  card — *  I  have  but  these  two  cards  left  in  the  suit.* 
Therefore  your  partner  has  a  hint  as  to  the  hands  of  the  oppo- 
nents. Now  this  conventional  meaning  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
preconcerted  arrangement.  It  matters  not  whether  it  is  arranged 
just  before  the  game  to  which  you  are  sitting  down,  or  last  year, 
or  fifty  years  ago ;  it  does  not  even  matter  whether  it  is  arranged 
between  A  and  B  for  a  single  game,  or  known  to  all  the  players  of 
a  club,  or  of  a  county,  or  of  a  continent.  It  is  a  prearranged  con- 
vention in  no  sense  depending  on  whist  principles.  Mogul  says  it 
is  dishonest,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  that  view ;  but 
even  if  it  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  it  involves  a  change  in  the 
game.  The  rules  ought  definitely  to  say  it  shall  be  (or  shall  not 
be)  lawful  for  a  player  to  make  use  of  this  particular  convention 
for  the  sake  of  informing  his  partner  that  he  has  not  more  than 
two  left  after  the  first  round  in  his  partner's  suit. 

Take  next  a  more  important  question,  the  signal  par  excel- 
lence^ more  important  as  affecting  the  lead  of  trumps  in  cases 
where  on  the  leading  of  trumps  the  question  of  making  or  failing 
to  make  a  great  game  may  altogether  depend. 

Suppose  that  a  player.  A,  who  has  a  strong  hand>  especially  in. 
trumps,  holds  the  knave  and  a  small  one  in  a  suit  which  is  led 
by  the  enemy,  he  being  fourth  player.  If  the  trick  is  won  by 
third  player  with  the  king  or  queen,  A  may  perhaps  deem  it  well 
to  play  the  knave  rather  than  the  sniall  one.  For  while  the 
knave  will  fall,  and  most  probably  fall  ineffectively  next  round, 
its  play  first  round  may  lead  the  enemy  to  suppose  A  holds  no 
more  in  the  suit,  and  therefore  to  lead  trumps  lest  one  of  their 
strong  suits  be  ruffed,  or  lest  perhaps  a  cross-ruff  fatally  injurious 
to  them  should  be  established.  Now  supposing  the  enemy  not 
thus  entrapped  to  lead  trumps,  A's  partner,  if  he  is  an  old  hand, 
will  naturally  observe  A's  attempt  to  get  trumps  led  by  the 
enemy,  and  will  therefore  at  the  first  opportunity  lead  them 
himself.  It  would  be  the  same  if  A  played  knave  from  knave, 
ten,  instead  of  from  knave  and  a  small  card  not  in  sequence  with 
it,  except  that  in  this  case  the  device,  as  costing  nothing,  would 
not  imply  quite  so  strong  a  wish  for  a  trump  lead  as  in  the  other 
case.  In  every  such  case,  where  a  player  obviously  played  a 
higher  card  where  a  lower  one  would  have  done  as  well,  or — if 
not  in  sequence — even  better,  to  induce  the  enemy  to  lead 
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trumpsi  there  has  been  an  expression  of  a  wish  that  tnunps 
should  be  led.  And  this  wish  has  been  expressed  in  a  Tnanner 
strictly  in  accordance  with  whist  strategy.  The  player  has  done 
what  seemed  good  for  his  game  and  his  partnex^and  the  partner, 
if  a  player,  seeing  what  has  thus  been  held  good  strategr, 
makes  his  inferences  accordingly,  precisely  as  he  does  firom  the 
play  of  his  partner,  or  of  either  opponent  when  leading,  or  when 
second,  third,  or  fourth  hand.  This  is  part  of  the  game,  and  the 
issues  of  such  manoeuvres  are  among  the  gaudia  certaminism 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  however,  between  a 
piece  of  strategy  like  this  and  the  signal  or  Peter  as  now  esta- 
blished.   To  see  this,  one  has  only  to  consider  what  the  signal 
would  look  like  to  a  keen  player  not  knovdng  its  conventional 
significance,  and  seeing  it  for  the  first  time.    He  would  say  to 
himself.  What  on  earth  can  my  partner  (or  either  enemy)  mean 
by  playing  the  four  when  he  held  the  two?    He  ooold  gain 
nothing  by  it.     It  must  have  been  sheer  carelessness.     I  mnst 
ask  him  (if  partner)  at  the  end  of  the  hand,  or  (if  opponent)  at 
the  end  of  the  rubber.    Now  if  the  meaning  of  the  signal  were 
thereupon  explained  to  him  and  he  were  invited  always  to  employ 
the  signal  when  needed,  and  always  to  respond  to  it  when  dis- 
played by  a  trustworthy  partner,  in  what  respect  would  this 
explanation  differ  from  a  direct  attempt  to  introduce  means  of 
communication  between  players  depending  on  matters  entirely 
outside  the  game?    If  he  asked  an  opponent.  Why  did  you 
cough  twice  just  be£Dre  playing?  and  the  opponent  said,  In  our 
club  that  means,  ^  The  card  I  am  playing  is  my  last  in  the  suit ; ' 
but  two  coughs  followed  by  a  sneeze  imply  that  trumps  are  to  be 
led  iiMtanteT^  he  would  probably  say,  <  I  would  rather  not  play  in 
your  company.'    But  really  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
the  two  methods  of  signalling.    And  I  think,  with  Mogul,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  choose,  so  far  as  fairness  is  concerned, 
between  the  Peter  and  a  system  (generally  admitted,  if  that 
makes  any  difference)  by  which  opening  a  suit  of  a  different 
colour  from  trumps  should  be  understood  to  mean  all-round 
strength. 

As  for  the  signal,  though  thus  deduced  from  a  strategic 
detail,  being  a  development  of  a  principle,  that  is  in  truth  all 
nonsense.  It  is  not  a  principle  at  whist  that  you  should  play  a 
high  card  to  deceive  the  enemy  into  leading  trumps  when  you 
want  trumps  led.  This  is  but  a  dodge,  often  found  effective,  but 
assuredly  no  principle.    And  the  play  of   the  higher  of  two 
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indifferent  cards  Ib  not  even  a  development  of  this  dodge.  It 
is  something  entirely  different ;  for  it  is  play  which,  of  itself, 
could  not  possibly  induce  the  enemy  to  lead  trumps.  One  might 
as  well  take  for  a  signal  the  play  of  all  cards  with  the  right  hand 
when  trumps  are  not  wanted,  and  with  the  left  hand  when  they 
are. 

As  for  the  ^  echo  of  the  call,'  that  is  so  essentially  artificial  a 
signal  that  there  is  something  suggestive  of  audacity  in  the 
attempt  to  treat  it  as  the  development  of  any  principle.  Your 
partner  has  signalled,  or  has  led  trumps  from  strength,  and  you 
desire  to  show  him  that  you  too  are  numerically  strong.  You 
can  do  this  by  holding  up  four  or  five  fingers,  by  coughing 
violently,  by  sneezing,  or  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  the  objec- 
tions against  which  are  scarcely  more  obvious  than  those  against 
the  method  actually  adopted.  Certainly  nothing  in  whist  strategy 
would  lead  anyone  to  play  the  higher  of  two  cards,  either  in  a 
plain  suit  or  in  trumps,  before  the  lower — ^without  intending  to 
take  a  trick — because  he  had  as  many  as  four  trumps.  This, 
however,  is  the  return  signal  or  '  echo  of  the  signal ' — ^play  at  the 
first  opportunity  an  unnecessarily  high  card  before  a  lower  one, 
when  you  wish  to  show  your  partner  that  you  hold  four  trumps, 
when  he  has  already  indicated  great  trump  strength,  either  by 
signalling  or  by  a  trump  lead. 

When  we  consider  the  penultimate  and  its  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  American  leads,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  we 
find  equally  strong  reasons  for  regarding  this  method  of  leading 
as  an  unfair  dodge,  suitable  only  for  such  a  work  as  Sharper 
Shuffle's  *  Private  Treatise  on  Signs  at  Whist,  by  Way  of  Counter- 
Treatise  to  Hoyle's'  (see  <The  Humours  of  Whist*).  The  only 
shadow  of  a  principle  suggested  by  Cavendish  is  found  in  the 
occasional  lead,  as  a  part  of  whist  strategy,  from  the  lowest  of  an 
intermediate  sequence  in  a  strong  suit.  If  you  are  leading  from 
queen,  ten,  nine,  eight,  two,  for  instance,  you  may  very  properly 
lead  the  eight,  because  by  that  lead  you  diminish  the  chance  of 
the  trick  being  taken  very  cheaply.  This  chance,  be  it  observed, 
is  rather  greater  than  usual  when  you  hold  three  such  inter- 
mediate cards  as  ten,  nine,  eight ;  your  jMurtner's  cards  in  the 
suit  may  all  be  below  the  seven,  the  six,  or  even  the  five,  any 
one  of  which  may  take  the  trick  if  you  lead  the  two.  So,  again, 
the  ten  is  the  regular  lead  from  king,  knave,  ten,  and  others, 
though  some  whist-players  regard  the  lead  as  of  doubtful  validity. 
But  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  general  principle  at  whist  that  you 
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should  lead  the  lowest  of  an  intermediate  sequence  when  you 
have  one.  Nor,  if  it  were,  could  the  lead  from  an  intermediate 
card,  Tiot  the  lowest  of  a  sequence,  be  regarded  as  a  development 
of  a  principle  depending  on  the  lead  from  an  intermediate 
sequence.  Yet  we  have  long  been  invited  to  regard  the  lead  of  a 
four,  for  instance,  from  queen,  ten,  seven,  four,  two,  as  the  same 
in  principle  as  the  lead  of  eight  from  queen,  ten,  nine,  eight,  two, 
and  have  been  advised  accordingly  to  lead  the  lowest  but  one  of 
a  suit  of  five  cards  or  more.  A  point  of  whist  strategy  has  been 
made  to  suggest  a  whist  sign  such  as  Shuffle  would  have  rejoiced 
in ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  sign  is  fair  because  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  principle.  The  penultimate  signal  cannot  thus,  I 
think,  be  reasonably  justified. 

Then  *  come  you  in '  the  American  leads,  which  are  certainly 
a  development  of  the  penultimate  (and  therefore  are   not   the 
development  of  the  development  of  a  principle,  as  is  claimed  for 
them),  and  have  the  advantage  of  simplifying  the  lead  from  long 
suits.    For  the  rule  they  assign  for  leading  from  such  suits  when 
you  do  not  lead  a  high  card  is  simply.  Lead  the  original  fourth 
best.     But  inasmuch  as  the  only  reason  which  can  conceivably  be 
assigned  for  this  plan  is  that  thereby  you  give  your  partner  infiH*- 
mation,  for  there  can  be  no  strategic  reason  for  leading  a  five 
instead   of  a  two,  I  venture   to  assert  that  there  is  no  whist 
justification  for  the  convention.    That  everyone  at  the  table  has 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  signal  as  your  partner  can,  is  certainly 
no  justification.     Everyone  at  the   table  can  read  an   exposed 
card,  or  a  card  led  or  played  in  error ;  but  whist  laws   do  not 
allow  you,  therefore,  to  lead  out  of  turn,  or  in  any  other  way  to 
show  your  partner  and  the  table  that  you  hold  such  and  such 
cards.    They  impose  a  penalty,  which  often  has  a  most  damaging 
effect,  for  all  such  misdoings,  and  I  may  express  here  my  opinion 
that  to  make  even  home  whist  enjoyable  such  penalties  should  be 
carefully  enforced.     One  cannot,  of  course,  impose  any  penalty  on 
a  player  for  leading  four  or  three  before  two,  for  careless  players 
never  make  any  distinction  between  the  small  cards,  and  so  signal 
promiscuously  all  the  time  they  are  playing.     But  we  can  make 
signalling  an  offence  against  whist  etiquette,  only  to  be  condoned 
on  the  plea  of  incorrigible  carelessness.     The  argument  that  the 
American  leads,  the  penultimate,  and  so  on,  though  not  resulting 
from  any  considerations  of  whist  strategy,  are  legitimate  because 
they  belong  to  the  play  of  the  cards  in  accordance  with  whist  law, 
would  apply  to  a  system  by  which  in  leading  from  a  four-card  suit 
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0116  would  place  the  card  with  its  length  directly  towards  partner, 
from  a  five-card  suit  place  the  length  on  a  line  passing  between 
partner  and  left-hand  opponent,  with  a  six-card  suit  place  the 
card  with  its  length  from  opponent  to  opponent,  and  with  a 
seven-card  suit  place  it  with  its  length  extending  in  a  line  passing 
between  left-hand  opponent  and  yourself;  while  the  lead  from  a 
short  suit  might  be  indicated  by  putting  the  first  card  at  least  a 
foot  from  the  centre  of  the  table.  If  this  were  understood  by 
all,  a  little  attention  would  enable  everyone  at  the  table  to  avail 
himself  of  the  information ;  but  this  kind  of  attention  would 
assuredly  not  be  whist. 

There  is  a  certain  point  of  strategy  in  another  department  of 
the  American  leads.  Cavendish  was  once  playing  from  a  long  suit 
headed  by  ace,  queen,  knave  (six  cards  in  all),  and — following  the 
ace  with  the  queen,  as  formerly  was  the  recognised  rule — had  his 
long  suit  blocked  by  his  i)artner.  The  queen  made,  and  when  the 
third  round  was  played,  Cavendish's  partner  took  the  trick  with  his 
king,  and,  having  no  small  card  left  in  the  suit,  had  to  lead  a  losing 
card,  so  that  opponents  made  their  strong  suit  and  won  the  game. 
Here  manifestly  there  was  defective  whist  strategy,  and  the  lesson 
taught  should  have  been,  not  that  a  conventional  or  recognised  sys- 
tem of  going  on  with  long  suits  should  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
conveying  information  to  partner,  but  rather  that  to  all  recognised 
rules  there  are  exceptions.  Seeing  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
great  game  with  his  long  suit,  and  the  risk  that  if  his  partner 
had  the  king  and  failed  to  play  it  soon  the  chance  would  be  lost, 
Cavendish  ought  certainly  to  have  led  the  knave,  thereby  either 
forcing  out  the  king  from  the  enemy,  or  drawing  it  from  his 
partner,  who,  following  the  sound  rule  that  you  should  seldom 
attempt  to  finesse  in  your  partner's  suit,  would  have  played 
king  on  his  partner's  knave.  Whether  in  the  actual  game 
Cavendish's  partner  had  any  opportunity  of  throwing  away  his 
king,  and  so  clearing  his  jjartner's  suit — the  nature  of  which 
after  the  second  round  should  have  been  clear  to  him — is  not 
mentioned  in  the  story  as  usually  told.  Possibly  even  that 
would  not  have  saved  the  suit,  as  the  third  lead  in  it  may 
only  have  been  open  to  the  partner,  not  to  the  original  leader. 
If  there  was  a  chance  of  discarding  the  king.  Cavendish  being 
sure  of  re-entry,  then  the  partner  played  ill  too.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  Cavendish  noted  the  experience,  and  corrected  his  manner 
of  leading  from  ace,  queen,  knave,  to  five  at  least,  thereafter. 
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That  was  whist.  The  great  value  of  whist  as  a  game  is  in  the 
opportunities  it  gives  the  player  of  learning  from  ezperienoe,  and 
there  is  always  good  promise  in  a  player  who  is  thus  ready  to 
learn* 

But  unfortunately  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Trist  (the  inventor  of 
the  American  leads)  have  made  a  general  principle  out  of  thi^ 
point  of  strategy,  and  having  developed  this  imaginary  principle, 
have  deduced  the  cut-and-dried  convention  that  in  the  second 
round  of  a  long  suit,  the  two  best  cards  of  which,  are  in  your 
hand,  you  should  play  the  lowest  of  the  two  best  if  yon  had 
originally  more  than  four  cards  in  the  suit.     Observe  that,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  leading  the  third  best  second  round  when  yon 
have  both  the  second  and  the  third  best,  is  a  point  of  whist 
strategy,  if  you  are  long  in  the  suit ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
objection  to  that :  it  conveys  information  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
way,  because  you  have  no  occasion  to  explain  beforehand  to  any 
whist-player  the  meaning  of  your  play.     He  sees  it  at  onee, 
because  he  reasons :  *  My  partner  would  assuredly  not  have  played 
the  lowest  of  his  top  sequence,  knowing  I  should  be  likely  to 
waste  my  king-card  upon  it,  unless  he  wanted  this  card  out  <tf  his 
way ;  he  must,  therefore,  know  in  some  way  that  when  the  king- 
card  has  been  thus  drawn  he  will  have  complete  command  in 
the  suit;  he  doubtless  has  two  or  three  cards  left  besides  the 
remaining  card  of  the  head  sequence  from  which  he  is  leading. 
Therefore  I  play  my  king,  and  if  I  have  a  small  card  left  in  the 
suit  I  either  lead  it  to  him  at  once,  or  diligently  keep  it  to  return 
him  the  suit  when  trumps  are  out  or  the  right  time  has  otherwise 
obviously  come.'    But  if,  going  on  second  round  with  the  two 
best  declared  in  his  hand,  my  partner  leads  the  lower  rather  than, 
as  is  customary,  the  higher,  I  have  no  indication  from  any 
recognised  principle  of  whist  strategy  as  to  the  meaning  of  his 
departure  from  a  rule  based  on  the  simplest  whist  principles. 
It  might  be  simply  a  slip  of  the  fingers,  or  carelessness^  or  an 
attempt  to  mislead  the  opponents.     Only  if  the  nature  of  the 
convention  has  been  explained  to  me  can  I  find  any  meaning  in 
it ;  and  so  &r  as  trick-making  is  concerned,  the  convention  might 
have  any  meaning  whatever  given  to  it.     Leading  the  lowest 
of  two  indifferent  high  cards  (when  the  highest  is  naturally 
played)  might  mean  I  have  four  trumps,  or  I  am  short  in  right- 
hand  opponent's  suit,  or  I  play  for  a  cross-ruff;  or,  for  that  matter, 
it  might  simply  be  a  way  of  saying  to  partner  and  opponents, 
<  I  have  a  bad  headache,  and  play  accordingly.' 
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But  the  American  leads,  which  are  little  short  of  an  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  in  themselves  (considered  as  a  whole),  have  led 
to  fm-ther  developments,  which,  if  admitted,  must  utterly  ruin 
whist  as  a  game.    As  I  put  the  matter  long  ago  in  the  pages 
of  *  Knowledge,'  Cavendish  seems  to  be  in  no  way  troubled  that 
he  is  spoiling  the  game  by  knocking  the  brains  out  of  it,  so  long 
as  he  can  bring  in  some  new  additions  to  the  developments,  which 
are  no  developments  of  principles,  nor  even  real  developments 
of  certain  devices  which  were  never  more  than  occasional  points 
of  strategy.    Mogul  goes  ferther,  and  says  of  Cavendish's  *  Whist 
Developments '  that  it  makes  him  exclaim,  *  It  were  better  for 
whist  if  Cavendish  had  never  been  bom.'    But  for  my  own  part 
I  rather  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  that  most  unattractive  work, 
for  I  know  that  it  will  do  more  to  destroy  the  growing  conven- 
tionalities of  whist  than  any  amount  of  direct  opposition.  Gamblers, 
as  a  rule,  are  a  foolish  nation,  and  though  they  will  learn  easy 
tricks  quickly  enough,  they  have  not  in  the  main  capacity  for 
such  developments  as  Cavendish  is  trying  to  introduce  under  the 
pleasing  title  of  *  The  Echo  in  Plain  Suits.'  Those  who  love  whist 
for  itself,  seeing  the  lengths  to  which  professionals  are  prepared 
to  go  in  arranging  a  system  of  signs,  will  cease  to  play  with  them 
at  a  game  which  will  no  longer  be  whist.    In  rejecting  the  new 
developments  whist-players  of  the  unprofessional  sort  (amo^eura 
are  so  called  because  they  love  the  game)  will  be  led  to  question 
the  propriety  of  other  so-called  developments.     When  they  do  so, 
I  doubt  if  even  the  Blue  Peter  will  escape,  long  though  it  has 
lasted.     I  have  done  something  in  my  *  How  to  Play  Whist '  to 
kill  the  signals,  by  showing  what  a  quantity  of  signalling  has  to 
be  attended  to  when  not  only  the  positive  but  the  negative 
aspect  of  the  signals  is  taken  into  account.     I  believe  that  every 
one  of  these  conventions  has  injured  the  game.     At  any  rate,  as 
I  wrote  last  year  in  ^Knowledge,'  if  not  the  active  causes  of 
decay,  they  are  its  signs  and  tokens.    Let  the  game  be  restored 
to  its  original  purity.     It  assuredly  should  be  seen  that  it  needs 
some  cleansing  when  players  are  asking  whether,  when  whist  is 
played  for  money,  the  system  of  signalling  is  honest 
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A  Diplomatic    Victory. 


IT  was  in  the  month  of  September,  a  time  of  year  when  the 
cities  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  deserted,  when  emperors 
and  kings  are  drinking  mineral  waters  or  shooting  in  Alpine  soli- 
tades,  and  when  diplomatists  have  little  business  to  occupy  them, 
that  Mr.  Mallet,  a  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  home  : 

*  My  dear  Hubert, — I  am  in  despair !      One  of  the  most 
dreadful  and  extraordinary  things  that  could  possibly  happen  is 
about  to  happen !     Yoiur  uncle  Shepton  is  going  to  be  married ! 
He  has  actually  sent  me  a  long,  pompous  rigmarole  (you  know 
the  sort  of  way  in  which  he  would  express  himself),  informing  me 
of  the  approaching  event ;  and  as  he  wrote  from  Brighton,  where 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  attending  a  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, I  really  did  hope  at  first  that  they  had  been  making  the 
poor  old  man  tipsy,  so  as  to  get  him  to  propose  the  toast  of  **  The 
British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,"  which  I 
believe  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say  distinctly  after  dinner.     But  no! 
I  have  made  inquiries,  and  it  is  only  too  true.    The  young  woman 
is  a  Miss  Ogle — a  mere  girl,  they  say ;  and  it  seems  that  she  and 
her  mother  have  been  frequenting  scientific  gatherings  for  some 
time  past,  affecting  to  take  an  interest  in  bones  and  stones  and 
so  forth,  and  that  this  is  the  result !     The  mother,  from  what  I 
hear,  must  be  a  most  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  woman ;  the 
daughter  is  probably  a  nonentity.     They  are  both  at  Brighton 
now,  and  that  is  why  I  want  you  to  go  there  at  once,  instead  of 
coming  to  me,  as  you  proposed.     Of  course  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  miss  your  visit,  and  of  course  you  will  be  dreadfully  bored ; 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  see  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  unnatural 
marriage  should  be  stopped,  and  also  that  you  are  the  only  person 
who  can  stop  it.     It  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  me, 
in  my  weak  state  of  health,  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Brighton ; 
and  even  if  I  could  stand  the  fatigue,  T  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
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not  do  more  harm  than  good,  because  I  am  not  clever,  like  you. 
I  did  write  to  your  uncle,  but  I  suppose  I  must  have  spoken  too 
plainly  and  offended  him,  for  he  has  not  replied.  There  is  just 
one  thing  to  be  thankful  for  in  this  wretched  business,  and  that 
is  that  the  wedding  is  not  to  take  place  for  three  or  four  months. 
Surely  you  will  be  able  to  devise  some  means  of  preventing  it 
from  ever  taking  place  at  all !  Do  just  what  you  think  best — ^you 
know  far  better  than  I  what  plan  is  likely  to  be  successful — only,  for 
goodness'  gracious  sake,  don't  allow  the  title  and  estates  to  pass 
away  from  you  after  all  these  years  !  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to 
me,  to  your  brothers  and  sisters,  even  to  that  deplorable  and 
misguided  old  man,  to  avert  such  a  calamity.  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  you,  my  dear  boy,  and  I  am 

*  Ever  your  affectionate  Mother, 

*  Catherine  Mallet.' 

When  Mr.  Mallet  had  perused  this  communication  he  whistled, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  very  natural  thing  for  the 
heir-presumptive  to  a  viscountcy  and  a  well-managed  estate  to 
do ;  but  being  a  young  man  of  practical  mind,  he  was  aware  that 
this  world's  goods  do  not  fall  to  those  who  are  content  to  whistle 
for  them,  and  as  his  mind  was  not  only  practical,  but  ingenious, 
he  set  to  work  at  once  to  consider  how  it  would  behove  him  to 
act  in  so  pressing  an  emergency.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  sat  down  and  wrote  as  follows : 

*My  dear  Mother,— You  weie  quite  right  to  leave  matters  to 
me,  and  quite  right  to  abstain  from  going  to  Brighton.  I  shall 
start  for  that  place  without  loss  of  time,  and  of  course  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  bring  about  the  rupture  that  you  desire.  As  a  matter 
of  theory,  my  uncle  has  a  perfect  right  to  marry  whom  and  when 
he  pleases ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  be  doing  me  a  some- 
what serious  injury  by  plunging  into  matrimony  at  his  present 
advanced  age,  after  having  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life,  and 
he  can't  reasonably  expect  anything  but  opposition  from  me.  If 
my  opposition  doesn't  take  an  active  form,  and  if  he  is  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  I  am  backing  him  up,  that  is  his  affair. 
He  has  no  business  to  complain  of  stratagems,  because  he  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  them.  Besides,  I  don't  doubt  but  that  I  shall, 
as  you  say,  be  doing  him  a  service  by  delivering  him  from  this 
man-trap.    I  will  write  again  as  soon  as  I  have  anything  to  tell. 

*  Your  affectionate  Son, 

*  Hubert  Mallet,' 
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Three  days  after  despatching  the  above  miissive  Mr.  Mallet 
arrived  in  London,  and  on  the  ensuing  afternoon  he  alighted  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  at  Brighton,  having  previously  ascertained  tliat 
Lord  Shepton  was  staying  in  that  hostelry.  Lord  Shepton  is  one 
of  the  examples  to  whom  those  who  value  our  ancient  constitu- 
tion are  fond  of  pointing  in  justification  of  the  existence  of  an 
hereditary  Chamber.  He  is  not  an  altogether  convincing  example, 
it  is  true,  for  he  is  seldom  seen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sdll 
less  frequently  speaks  there ;  nevertheless,  they  point  to  him, 
because  his  life  is  considered  to  have  been  such  a  useful  one,  and 
because  he  has  never  yielded  to  any  of  the  temptations  which  are 
supposed  to  beset  his  order.  Instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  his  money  on  the  turf.  Lord  Shepton  has 
chosen  to  devote  himself  to  antiquarian  and  historical  research ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  daily  adding  to  his  own  store  of  knowledge, 
it  has  ever  been  his  aim  to  perform  the  same  kind  oflSce  for  his 
fellow-men — particularly  for  such  of  them  as  belong  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  society.  His  writings,  if  a  trifle  heavy,  are  admitted  to 
be  accurate  and  painstaking,  and  his  popular  lectures  lack  nothing 
but  popularity  to  make  them  a  complete  success.  *  l^he  masses,' 
says  he,  *  must  be  reached.  In  this  age  of  rapid  progress  ii  is 
incumbent  upon  those  whose  leisure  has  enabled  them  to  acquire 
information  to  impart  it  to  their  less  fortunate  neighbours.' 

This  is  unexceptionable ;  and  a  great  pity  it  is  that  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  afflict  so  benevolent  a  nobleman  with  a  voice  and 
manner  which  will  overcome  the  most  obstinate  insomnia  in  a 
matter  of  twenty  minutes  at  the  outside.  However,  he  is  too 
short-sighted  and  too  self-complacent  to  suspect  that  he  sends 
people  to  sleep ;  and  it  is  pleasant  (for  a  little  time)  to  watch  him 
as  he  stands  upon  the  platform,  his  long  grey  hair  floating  over  bis 
shoulders,  his  immense  upper  lip  drawn  down,  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  turned  up  in  a  benign  smile,  and  his  books  of  reference 
and  glass  of  water  on  the  table  beside  him.  Those  who  object  to 
his  slightly  unkempt  aspect,  and  hint  that  it  might  be  well  if  be 
were  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  at  least  twice  a  day,  show  a  critical 
littleness  which  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  How  can  so  great  a  man 
as  Lord  Shepton  be  expected  to  pay  attention  to  these  trifliDg 
details  ?  And  how  do  we  know  that  his  neglect  of  them  may  not 
be  a  delicate  mark  of  sympathy  with  the  classes  for  whose  especial 
benefit  he  holds  forth  ?  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  his  lord- 
ship's peculiarities  would  not  have  prevented  him  from  finding  a 
wife  any  time  during  the  last  forty  years,  had  he  wished  for  one; 
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but  he  had  never  felt  the  smallest  inclination  that  way.  He  was 
quite  satisfied  that  his  old  valet  should  look  after  him  while  he 
lived,  and  that  his  nephew  should  succeed  him  when  he  died. 
Women  rather  bored  him.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  thought 
them  poor  firivolous  creatures,  incapable  of  close  reasoning  or 
sustained  thought,  and  fit  for  very  little,  except  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  an  eminent  aavanty  and  to  drink  in  such  of  his  wise  words  as 
they  could  comprehend. 

It  was  by  pursuing  that  humble  line  of  action  that  clever 
Mrs.  Ogle  had  secured  the  prospect  of  a  viscountess's  coronet  for 
her  daughter.  Lord  Shepton  ended  by  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  two  ladies  who  so  persistently  dogged  his  footsteps.  One  day 
it  occurred  to  him,  with  the  suddenness  of  an  inspiration,  that 
his  old  house  in  Somersetshire  would  be  brightened  and  adorned 
by  a  young  mistress,  and  that  an  amanuensis  would  be  most 
useful  to  himself.  After  he  had  proposed  to  Miss  Ogle  he  knew 
that  he  had  done  a  somewhat  rash  thing,  and  that  he  would  get 
into  dreadful  trouble  with  his  £etmily ;  but  he  determined  to  brave 
his  family.  He  thought  Miss  Ogle  a  dear,  good  little  girl ;  and  he 
actually  thought,  too,  that  she  had  fiiUen  in  love  with  him.  The 
truth  is  that  Lord  Shepton  was  a  very  vain  old  man,  though  he 
would  have  been  beyond  measure  astonished  if  anyone  had  told 
him  so. 

He  was  also  a  very  nervous  old  man,  and  that  he  did  know. 
It  nearly  made  him  jump  out  of  his  skin  to  run  up  against  his 
nephew  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  Brighton  hotel,  and  if 
flight  had  been  possible  he  would  have  taken  to  bis  heels  there 
and  then.  But  Mr.  Mallet  had  already  grasped  him  by  the 
hand ;  so,  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  nervous  man,  he  began : 

*  How  do  you  do,  Hubert  ?  how  do  you  do  ?  I  know  what  has 
brought  you  here,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that 
remonstrances  will  have  no  effect  upon  me.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind — I  have  made  up  my  mind ! ' 

^  My  dear  imcle,'  answered  the  young  man,  with  much  gravity 
and  suavity,  *  I  am  sure  you  are  old  enough  to  know  it.  I  would 
have  said  as  much  to  my  mother,  who  sent  me  hither,  only  it 
wouldn't  have  been  the  least  use.  Ladies,  as  you  are  aware,  are 
not  very  easily  influenced  by  considerations  of  common  sense. 
With  the  exception,  that  is,  of  my  future  aunt,  who  seems  to  me 
to  have  shown  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  in  her  choice.' 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  cried  Lord  Shepton, 
gratified,  though  a  little  puzzled ;  <  and  when  you  have  seen  Miss 
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Ogle  you  will  admit,  I  think,  that  my  choice  also  has  been  a 
gensible  one.' 

He  had  retreated  gradually  into  his  sitting-room,  followed  by 
his  nephew,  and  now  he  assumed  an  air  of  greater  dignity  and 
self-importance.  ^  This  news,'  he  continued,  *  cannot  have  been 
welcome  to  you,  Hubert;  I  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  so.' 

The  young  man  made  a  slight  grimace. 

*  I  say  I  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  be  so.  It  may  pos- 
sibly bring  about  a  change  in  your  prospects  which — ^which,  in 
short,  neither  you  nor  your  mother  can  feel  to  be  satisfactory. 
That  much  I  readily  concede.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to 
me  that  you  will  scarcely  improve  your  position  by  qnarrelliDg 
with  me.' 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  evident.  Still  I  think,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I  will  remain  here  for  a  short  time.  I  tell  you  candidly 
that  I  have  been  sent  to  Brighton  on  a  mission,  and  if  I  dont 
make  some  show  of  carrying  out  my  instructions  I  shall  catch  it 
all  round.  Besides,  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  Miss  Ogle's 
acquaintance.' 

Lord  Shepton  waved  his  large,  bony  hand.  It  was  a  gesture 
which  was  common  with  him.  *  You  accept  the  inevitable  in  a 
very  proper  spirit,  Hubert,'  he  was  good  enough  to  say,  *  and  it 
will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  present  you  to  my  future  wife. 
You  will  find  her  a  modest,  retiring  young  person,  but  not  unin- 
telligent— by  no  means  unintelligent.  Her  mother,  too,  is  an 
agreeable  and  cultivated  woman.  They  are  dining  with  me  to- 
night ;  will  you  do  us  the  honour  to  join  our  party  ?  ' 

Hubert  accepted  the  invitation  gladly,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  was  introduced  to  the  two  ladies  who  proposed  to  despoil 
him  of  his  inheritance.  The  elder  was  stoutish,  imposing- 
looking,  and  handsome,  if  viewed  from  a  sufficient  distance ;  at 
close  quarters  her  complexion  was  a  little  too  obviously  artifidai 
to  be  pleasing.  The  younger  was  very  unlike  her  mother. 
Small,  fair-haired,  with  pretty,  refined  features,  and  a  graceful 
figure,  she  apparently  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
painfully  shy.  She  coloured  deeply  when  Hubert  bowed  to  her, 
raised  her  blue  eyes  for  one  instant,  and  then  dropped  them ;  nor 
could  he  get  her  to  look  at  him  again  until  the  end  of  the 
evening,  though  he  tried  hard  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ogle,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  at  him  the  whole  time, 
and  her  looks  were  far  from  friendly.     SJie  attacked  him  presently 
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with  a  series  of  sharp,  staccato  questions.  Had  he  just  arrived 
from  Bassia?  When  had  he  started?  He  had  really  come 
straight  to  Brighton,  then,  to  see  his  uncle?  What!  before 
seeing  his  mother,  even  ?  '  But  of  course  you  will  go  to  her  to- 
morrow ?    No  ?    Dear  me,  how  very  strange ! ' 

Mrs.  Ogle's  hostility  was  not  to  be  disarmed  by  soft  speeches, 
and  Miss  Ogle  would  not  open  her  lips,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
rather  difficult  to  keep  up  conversation  if  there  had  been  any 
necessity  for  doing  so.  But  that  necessity  never  existed  when 
Lord  Shepton  was  present.  From  the  soup  to  the  dessert  he 
poured  forth  a  deliberate  unceasing  monologue  upon  the  cities  of 
ancient  Greece,  a  subject  which  he  had  recently  made  his  own, 
and  as  to  which  he  was  full  of  information,  yet  not  so  full  but 
that  he  could  hold  a  little  more,  and  hoped  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices ere  long.  It  transpired  that  his  honeymoon  was  to  be 
spent  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  he  had  postponed  his 
wedding  until  the  month  of  January,  so  as  to  visit  that  interesting 
country  at  a  healthy  season  of  the  year. 

'  You  will  be  starved,  you  will  be  devoured  by  fleas,  and  you 
will  very  likely  be  carried  ofif  by  brigands,'  Hubert  remarked. 

But  Lord  Shepton  waved  these  drawbacks  away.  *  Professor 
Schulfuchs  has  travelled  through  the  entire  district,'  said  he, 
<  and  has  published  a  work — ^a  very  foglish  and  superficial  work — 
upon  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  his  discoveries.  Where 
Schulfuchs  has  gone  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  go.' 

Professor  Schulfuchs  was,  for  the  time  being,  Lord  Shepton's 
bite  noire.  There  was  generally  one  learned  personage  or  another 
who  enjoyed  that  privilege,  and  whom  his  lordship  delighted  to 
expose  and  castigate  in  the  pages  of  a  learned  review.  He  had 
an  article  very  nearly  ready  for  the  demolition  of  Schulfuchs 
now,  and  after  dinner  Hubert  heard  all  about  it.  Then,  too,  it 
appeared  that  the  duties  of  the  future  Lady  Shepton  had  already 
been  assigned  to  her. 

*  Ellinor,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Hubert  will  excuse  us  if  we  now  proceed  to  our  literary  labours. 
The  impatience  of  editors  and — ^well,  perhaps  I  may  say  of  the 
public  also — compels  me  to  set  myself  a  daily  task  of  a  certain 
length,'  he  added  explanatorily. 

*  Oh,  my  dear  Lord  Shepton !  I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  to 
apologise  for  giving  us  all  an  intellectual  treat,'  cried  Mrs.  Ogle. 
^  But  perhaps  Mr.  Mallet  does  not  share  our  interest  in  the  great 
peoples  of  antiquity/ 
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Mr.  Mallet  confessed  that  he  had  imbibed  a  prejadice  agafnfit 
them  in  his  school  days,  but  said  he  vas  tiying  to  ovannxme  it ; 
and  Miss  Ogle,  with  her  eyes  still  cast  down,  fetched  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  seated  herself  submissively  at  the  table.  She  was  veiy 
pretty  and  very  young,  and  really  it  was  enough  to  melt  the  heart 
even  of  a  seasoned  diplomatist  to  see  her  bending  over  her  work, 
while  that  tyrannical  old  fiancS  of  hers  pranced  up  and  down  the 
room,  with  his  hands  under  his  coat-tails,  spouting  pompons 
platitudes  by  the  yard. 

*Nbw,  Ellinor,  let. me  beg  of  you  to  write  distinctly,  and  to 
be  very  careful  about  punctuation.  ^^  To  disr^rard  (comma)  to 
garble  {comma)  or  to  contradict  the  voice  of  history  would  appear 
to  be  almost  the  primary  object  of  the  modem  historian  (fuU 
atop)  That  the  ancient  city  of  Mycenae  remained  uninhabited 
and  (com/ma)  to  all  intents  and  purposes  {commd)  ceased  to  exist 
after  its  famous  siege  by  the  Argives  in  the  year  468  b.g.  is  a  iact 
in  support  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  maas  of  oTer- 
whelming  testimony  {semicolon)  yet  it  has  recently  been  asserted 
by  a  writer  whose  sole  claim  to  authority  {comma)  so  fiur  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  (comiifut)  rests  upon  his  unbounded  self- 
glorification  that  a  large  number  of  its  former  inhabitants  returned 
thither  from  their  exile  in  Macedonia  and  raised  a  new  city  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  {fvM  stop)  Upon  the  utter  unreliability  " — 
stay !  that  is  a  bad  word — ^^  untrustworthiness  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  startling  theory  is  based  it  would  surely  be  need- 
less to  dwell  {note  of  admirationy^ ' 

In  this  style  Lord  Shepton  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  concluded  his  period  by  solemnly 
warning  students  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  *  the 
audacious  hypotheses  of  a  credulous  ignoramus.'  Then  he  paused 
and  smiled. 

*A  credulous  ignoramus,'  he  repeated  complacently.  *I 
allude,  as  perhaps  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  to  SchuUuchs.  Severe, 
you  will  say,  yet  not,  as  I  think,  unmerited.  It  is  no  light  offence 
to  fedsify  history.' 

^  It  is  not  indeed,'  murmured  Mrs.  Ogle.  ^  Poor  wretdi!  one 
can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  him,  but  he  has  brought  it  upon 
himself.' 

'  That  is  not  always  a  consolation,'  observed  Miss  Ogle,  with 
some  abruptness.  It  was  almost  the  first  time  during  the  evening 
that  she  had  spoken,  and  the  significance  of  her  remark  was  lost 
neither  upon  her  mother  nor  upon  Mr.  Mallet. 
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^  Ella  dear/  said  the  former  sharply,  ^you  really  must  not  let 
your  attention  wander,  or  you  will  be  making  mistakes. — ^Please, 
Lord  SheptoD,  go  on  ;  it  is  so  very  interesting !  I  have  always 
longed  to  see  Misenum.' 

*  But  that  is  imposesible,  Mrs.  Ogle,'  replied  Hubert  gravely.  *  It 
ceased  to  exist  after  its  famous  siege  by  the  Argonauts,  you  know. 
I,  too,  am  immensely  iaterested;  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  say 
good  night  now.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  all 
again  to-morrow.' 

As  he  shook  hands  with  Miss  Ogle,  she  glanced  up  and  shot  a 
quick  eloquent  look  at  him.  He  could  not  quite  decide  in  his 
own  mind  whether  it  expressed  appeal  or  defiance,  and  he  thought 
a  good  deal  about  it  after  he  had  retired  to  his  own  quarters  and 
had  lighted  a  cigar.     '  Poor  little  soul ! '  he  muttered. 

Your  true  diplomatist  is  always  pliant  to  circumstances.  He 
forms  plans,  indeed ;  but  he  never  hesitates  to  discard  them  if  the 
development  of  events  renders  it  advisable  so  to  do.  Hubert 
Mallet  had  formed  a  plan,  the  not  unpromising  one  of  getting  u( 
a  furious  flirtation  with  Miss  Ogle,  and  thereby  opening  his  uncle'^ 
eyes  to  future  probabilities ;  but  he  now  resolved  to  modify  his 
intentions.  It  would  be  cruel,  he  thought,  to  flirt  with  such  an 
innocent,  unsuspecting  little  creature  as  Miss  Ogle  appeared  to  be, 
and  he  fancied  that  there  would  be  no  great  diflSculty  in  inducing 
her  to  throw  ofl'  of  her  own  accord  a  yoke  which  had  already 
begun  to  gall  her.  Should  he  be  successful  in  this  attempt,  it 
was  plain  that  he  would  be  combining  the  greatest  possible  kind- 
ness to  her  and  to  his  uncle  with  a  proper  regard  for  his  own 
interests.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  eminently  agreeable  ;  and  it 
was  with  a  conscience  at  ease  that  Mr.  Mallet  went  to  sleep. 

It  was,  of  course,  essential  that  he  should  obtain  a  few  minutes 
of  private  conversation  with  his  fair  supplanter ;  and  on  the 
ensuing  day  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  that  opportunity 
without  having  any  recourse  to  stratagem.  Lord  Shepton,  it 
seemed,  was  very  desirous  of  accustoming  his  betrothed  to  eques- 
trian exercise.  She  avowed  herself  a  poor  horsewoman,  and,  as 
travelling  on  wheels  is  hardly  practicable  in  the  Morea,  prudence 
counselled  that  she  should  be  taken  out  riding  on  the  Brighton 
downs  until  she  should  learn  to  feel  at  home  in  the  saddle.  Lord 
Shepton  himself  was  wont  to  shake  up  his  person  and  stimulate 
the  action  of  his  liver  daily  upon  the  back  of  a  steady  old  cob, 
and  it  struck  him  that  the  presence  of  his  nephew  might  now  be 
tamed  to  some  good  account. 
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*  You  will  accompany  us,  Hubert,'  said  he,  after  explaining  that 
he  had  ordered  a  horse  from  the  livery  stables  for  Miss  Ogle ;  *  and 
if  Ellinor  requires  any  help,  as  she  possibly  may,  you  will  be  at 
hand  to  render  it.' 

Hubert  assented  cheerfully,  and  determined  that  if  Ellinor 
did  not  require  help  before  the  afternoon  was  over,  it  should  be  no 
fault  of  his.  But  he  was  a  little  dismayed  to  find  that  Mrs.  Ogle, 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  with  sentiments  of  the 
deepest  distrust,  proposed  to  be  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Ogle  was 
quite  willing  that  her  daughter  should  ride  with  Lord  Shepton  ; 
but  as  for  Mr.  Mallet,  she  meant  to  ride  with  him  herself,  and  see 
that  he  did  not  get  into  mischief. 

It  was  in  that  order  that  the  cavalcade  eventually  set  out. 
Lord  Shepton  shogging  along  with  his  toes  turned  out,  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  his  grey  hair  flying,  and  his  elbows  flapping; 
Miss  Ogle,  obviously  ill  at  ease,  on  a  raw-boned,  sidling  grey;  and 
her  mother  and  Mr.  Mallet  keeping  well  in  the  rear.  So  long  as 
they  were  proceeding  at  a  foot's  pace  along  the  high  roads  no 
change  of  partners  could  be  eflfected ;  but  once  out  upon  the  tnrf. 
Miss  Ogle's  grey,  who  had  discovered  that  he  was  carrying  a 
novice,  took  it  into  his  head  that  for  once  in  a  way  he  would  have 
some  fun.  He  accordingly  flung  up  his  heels,  indulged  in  a  pre- 
liminary plunge  or  two,  and  then  broke  clean  away. 

Lord  Shepton  immediately  wheeled  round  and  called  out  to 
his  nephew,  *  Hubert!  Hubert!  ride  after  Ellinor;  she  has 
allowed  her  horse  to  bolt  with  her.' 

Hubert  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice.  The  livery  stable 
keeper  had  awarded  him  a  comparatively  sound  and  fresh  animal, 
and  he  caught  up  the  runaway  easily  enough.  Miss  Ogle  turned 
an  affrighted  pair  of  blue  eyes  upon  him  as  he  galloped  alongside 
of  her. 

*  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  she  cried.     *  He  won't  stop ! ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  he  will,'  shouted  Hubert.  *  Sit  tight  and  let  him 
go ;  he'll  soon  have  had  enough  of  it.     It's  all  uphill.' 

Miss  Ogle  obeyed  orders,  having  no  power  to  do  otherwise; 
and,  after  what  seemed  to  her  an  interminable  gallop  at  racing 
speed,  her  adviser's  prediction  was  fulfilled.  The  light-hearted 
grey  gradually  lost  all  his  light-heartedness ;  he  dropped  into  a 
trot ;  then  into  a  walk ;  finally  he  stood  still,  puflSng  and  blow- 
ing like  a  steam-engine,  while  Hubert,  drawing  rein,  remarked 
cheerfully : 

<  That's  all  right ;  he  won't  bolt  again  to-day,  I  promise  you.' 
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*  Wh6re  are  Lord  Shepton  and  mamma  ? '  asked  the  girl, 
looking  very  much  inclined  to  cry.  *  I  think  I  should  like  to 
get  ofiF  and  walk,  please.' 

*  You  certainly  can't  do  that ;  and  I  assure  you  you  are 
perfectly  safe  now.  As  for  my  uncle  and  your  mother,  I  should 
think  they  must  be  about  a  couple  of  miles  away.  They  will 
overtake  us  in  time,  perhaps.  Personally,  I  feel  that  I  can 
endure  their  absence.  Between  ourselves,  I  have  no  taste  for 
antiquity — in  any  form.'  He  paused,  and  then  added  boldly,  *  I 
don't  believe  you  have  either.' 

She  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  at  him.  Hubert  Mallet  was 
a  good-looking  man,  who  carried  his  thirty  odd  years  with  much 
jauntiness.  He  was  very  neatly  dressed ;  he  sat  square  upon  his 
horse ;  he  had  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,  and  a  fresh  complexion ; 
he  seemed  to  diffuse  around  him  a  certain  atmosphere  of  youth. 
Poor  little  Miss  Ogle  sighed.  During  her  short  unhappy  life 
she  may  have  had  dreams  in  which  such  a  young  man  as  this 
played  a  prominent  part :  it  is  not  likely  that  she  cherished  any 
greater  love  for  antiquity  than  he  did. 

*  Oh,'  she  exclaimed  suddenly, '  what  mmi  you  think  of  me ! ' 
He  did  not  choose  to  understand  her.     *  I  think  you  will  soon 

learn  to  ride,'  he  said.  *  It  may  happen  to  anybody  to  be  run 
away  with ;  the  main  thing  is  not  to  tumble  off.  What  do  you 
say  to  moving  slowly  on  ?  We  had  better  not  let  your  horse 
catch  his  death  of  cold,  though  he  has  behaved  so  badly.' 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  they  jogged  quietly  over 
the  springy  turf  for  some  distance  without  speaking.  Then 
Hubert  set  to  work  to  amuse  his  companion.  It  had  been  a 
great  part  of  the  business  of  his  life  to  amuse  people,  and  he 
was  tolerably  proficient  in  that  art.  Miss  Ogle  found  him  delight- 
ful. She  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  his  descriptions 
of  the  society  of  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  capitals  in 
which  he  had  resided ;  she  quite  forgot  that  he  was  the  nephew 
of  his  uncle,  and  presently  began,  in  her  turn,  to  confide  to  him 
some  of  her  own  tastes  and  experiences.  She  liked,  it  appeared, 
the  things  that  most  young  ladies  like.  She  was  fond  of  the 
company  of  her  contemporaries ;  she  delighted  in  the  play ; 
above  all  things,  she  adored  dancing.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  she  had  danced  a  great  deal,  and  had  been  taken  to  many 
balls ;  but  these  had  latterly  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  claims 
of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

<  Oh,'  she  exclaimed  fervently,  in  an   unguarded  moment, 
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*  how  I  hate  the  Greeks !  If  they  had  only  known  what  crnel 
bores  they  would  become  after  death,  I  am  sure  they  would  have 
tried  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  themselves,  like  the  people  of 
Mycense.' 

She  did  not  say,  but  it  was  easy  to  understand,  that  her 
mother  had  hawked  her  about  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and,  foil- 
ing to  find  a  sufficiently  high  bidder,  had  cast  her  at.  the  head 
of  the  venerable  nobleman  who  had  now  been  so  snccessfblly 
captured.  Hubert  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  child,  whose 
history  he  divined,  and  of  whose  entire  freedom  from  complicity 
in  her  mother's  designs  he  was  satisfied.  To  what  sentiment  pity 
is  said  to  be  akin,  we  all  know.  Whether  Mr.  Mallet  would  have 
been  equally  sorry  for  Miss  Ogle  if  she  had  been  less  pretty,  and 
whether,  if  he  had  been  less  sorry  for  her,  he  would  have  been 
equally  attracted  by  her  charms,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  what  is 
certain  is  that  when  the  young  people  reached  Brighton  again, 
after  a  somewhat  prolonged  circuit,  the  truth  of  the  adage  had 
been  as  good  as  vindicated  in  the  person  of  a  wary  diplomatist,  and 
that  Lord  Shepton  was  provided  with  a  rival  of  a  formidable  kind. 

As  for  Miss  Ogle,  she  had  contrived,  during  a  very  enjoyable 
two  hours,  to  lose  sight  of  Lord  Shepton's  existence,  as  well  as  of 
the  anxiety  from  which  he  and  her  mother  might  be  assumed  to 
be  suffering ;  but  the  sight  of  houses  and  streets  brought  her 
back  with  a  start  to  the  realities  of  life.  *  Mr.  Mallet,'  she  said, 
speaking  hurriedly,  and  with  a  complete  change  of  tone,  *  I  know 
you  must  think  me  horrid  and  contemptible.  Though  you  are  so 
very  kind  about  it,  you  can't  help  being  disgusted  with  your 
uncle  for  marrying,  and  with  me  for  marrying  him.  All  I  should 
like  you  to  know  is  that  you  can't  hate  me  more  than  I  hate 
myself.' 

*  If  you  don't  hate  yourself  more  than  I  hate  you.  Miss  Ogle,' 
returned  Hubert,  smiling,  *you  must  be  tolerably  self-satisfied. 
I  certainly  should  not  hate  you  for  marrying  my  uncle,  whether 
you  did  it  of  your  own  free  will,  or  because  you  were  forced  into 
it.     Only,  I  think,  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  be  forced  into  it.' 

*  I  can't  escape  ! '  cried  the  girl  despairingly.  *  I  dare  not  I — 
I  haven't  the  courage ! ' 

*  Try  to  find  some.  Would  you  be  grateful  to  me,  I  wonder,  if 
I  managed  to  set  you  free  ? ' 

*  Grrateful ! — oh,  if  you  only  knew !  But  you  would  never  be 
able  to  do  it.    How  could  you,  without ' 

*  Without  exposing  you  to  reproaches  which  would  be  hard  to 
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face  ?  Ah,  that  is  my  affair.  I  don't  promise  to  succeed ;  but  if 
I  fail,  you  will  be  no  worse  off  than  you  are  now,  and  I  don't 
think  I  shall  fail.  The  only  thing  I  will  ask  you  to  do  by  way  of 
helping  me  is  to  make  as  many  mistakes  as  you  can  in  writing 
from  dictation.' 

*  If  that  is  all,'  answered  the  girl,  with  a  dreary  little  laugh, 
'  my  part  will  not  be  difficult.  I  am  always  making  mistakes  as 
it  is.' 

*  Double  them,  then ;  keep  a  good  heart,  IVIiss  Ogle ;  don't  be 
surprised  at  anything  that  you  may  see,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Hope  never  yet  did  any  harm  to  anybody.' 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Miss  Ogle  passed  through 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  was  restored  to  the  arms  of  her 
anxious  mother,  for  she  appeared  at  the  dinner-table  with  red  eyes, 
while  an  ominous  black  doudhung  upon  the  brow  of  the  elder  lady. 

Lord  Shepton,  on  the  other  hand,  had  felt  no  disquietude.  He 
had  been  sure,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  all  right,  and  had  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  overheat  himself  and  his  cob  by  pursuing 
the  fugitives.  *  Nevertheless,  ElUnor,  my  dear,  you  had  better 
try  to  gain  some  mastery  over  your  horse  during  the  next  few 
months,  for  you  must  remember  that  we  shall  not  have  the 
advantage  of  Hubert's  company  in  the  Peloponnesus.' 

*If  I  can  be  of  any  service  as  an  instructor,  I  shall  be 
delighted,'  remarked  Hubert  blandly. 

*  Certainly  not!'  cried  Mrs.  Ogle.  *We  will  not  think  of 
detaining  you  here,  Mr.  Mallet.  The  riding-master  will  be  the 
proper  person  to  employ.' 

Either  because  she  had  resolved  to  act  upon  Hubert's  advice, 
or  because  she  was  dead  tired.  Miss  Ogle  made  a  sad  mess  of  her 
dictation  that  evening.  Lord  Shepton,  having  found  himself 
with  a  spare  hour  before  dinner,  had  already  committed  to  paper 
in  his  own  illegible  handwriting  several  pages  of  elephantine 
pleasantries  at  the  expense  of  the  credulous  ignoramus.  These 
he  enunciated  with  immense  gusto,  and  with  such  unusual 
rapidity  that  his  amanuensis  failed  to  keep  up  with  him,  missed 
out  whole  sentences,  marred  others  by  scandalous  slips  of  ortho- 
graphy, and  finally  had  to  admit  that  in  her  haste  she  had  written 
on  both  sides  of  her  paper. 

Lord  Shepton  was  not  pleased.  ^I  think,  Ellinor,'  said  he 
gravely,  *  that  your  wisest  course  will  be  to  retire  to  bed.  You 
are  evidently  exhausted  and  unfit  for  work.  It  is  a  pity  that  you 
did  not  say  so  in  time  to  prevent  the  waste  of  a  valuable  evening. 
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I,  too,  am  a  good  deal  fatigued ;  bat  I  must  now  sit  up  nntil  I 
have  accomplished  the  daily  task  which  you  have  (I  am  sure  most 
unwillingly)  cast  upon  my  shoulders.' 

^  Oh,  my  dear  Lord  Shepton/  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ogle,  ^  that  is  not 

to  be  thought  of ! — EUinor,  my  love,  you  are  perfectly  capable 

Oh,  she  has  gone !  Poor  child !  she  is  so  very  sensitive,  and  I 
know  how  miserable  and  ashamed  she  is  feeling.  If  only  Mn 
Mallet  had  brought  her  home — ^as,  of  course,  we  expected  that  he 
would — instead  of  so  inconsiderately  keeping  her  in  the  saddle 
until  she  is  in  a  state  of — well,  I  may  say  that  she  has  been  in 
severe  physical  suffering  ever  since  she  came  in.  But  now.  Lord 
Shepton,  you  must  allow  me  to  take  her  place — ^you  must  really ! 
liCt  me  have  your  notes,  and  I  will  undertake  to  transcribe  them 
faithfully  before  I  go  to  bed.' 

Lord  Shepton  protested  a  little,  but  ultimately  allowed  his 
scruples  to  be  overcome,  and  withdrew.  Hubert  adso  said  good 
night ;  but  hardly  had  Mrs.  Ogle  settled  down  to  her  self-imposed 
labours  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  young  diplomatist  re- 
appeared. 

He  quietly  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table,  rested  his  elbows 
upon  it,  and,  fsicing  Mrs.  Ogle  with  a  smile,  said, '  Now^  my  dear 
madam,  suppose  we  try  to  come  to  an  understanding.' 

Mrs.  Ogle  was  a  sharp-witted  woman.  She  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  fencing,  so  she  replied  succinctly,  *  No ; 
I  decline  to  come  to  terms.' 

*  Yet  I  venture  to  think  that  I  can  suggest  acceptable  terms 
to  you ;  and  really  I  am  an  adversary  whom  it  would  not  be 
altogether  safe  to  despise.  However,  I  won't  threaten ;  I  much 
prefer  to  be  frank  and  friendly,  if  a  little  blunt.  Frankly  and 
bluntly,  then— why  do  you  want  to  marry  your  daughter  to  my 
uncle  ?  Not,  I  presume,  for  the  sake  of  his  youth  or  his  beaaty ; 
nor  even,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  his  learning.' 

*My  daughter,'  said  Mrs.  Ogle,  laying  back  her  ears,  *ia 
sincerely  attached  to  Lord  Shepton.' 

*0h,  Mrs.  Ogle  I  You  will  tell  me  next  that  she  enjoys 
copying  out  treatises  upon  obscure  points  of  history.  Why  not 
confess  that  you  would  like  her  to  be  a  viscountess,  and  to  have 
the  prospect  of  a  conJartable  jointure  ?  That  is  only  what  any 
good  mother  would  desire  for  her  daughter.  Indeed,  I  am 
amazed  at  your  wonderful  unselfishness  in  the  matter.' 

*  I  do  not  set  up  to  be  particularly  unselfish,'  returned  Mrs. 
Ogle  drily ;  *  and  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean.' 
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*I  suppose  not — I  suppose  you  really  don't,'  said  Hubert,  in  a 
pensive  tone.    *  For  my  own  part,  I  saw  it  from  the  first.' 

*  You  saw  what,  Mr.  Mallet  ? ' 

*  I  hope  you  won't  be  oflFended  if  I  tell  you.  I  saw  that  my 
uncle  had  fallen  into  an  error,  not  very  unnatural  in  so  absent- 
minded  a  man,  and  had  proposed  to  the  daughter  instead  of  to 
the  mother.  Just  consider  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  perceive 
how  much  better  suited  you  are  to  him  than  she  could  ever  be. 
You  are  clever,  you  are  well-informed,  you  are  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge ' 

Here  Mrs.  Ogle  made  a  slight  dissentient  gesture. 

*  Oh,  but  you  are,  indeed ;  there  can't  be  any  question  about 
that.  And  then,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  you  have  great 
strength  of  character.  You  will  influence  the  poor  old  man  for  his 
good.  You  will  make  him  take  a  house  in  London,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  long  ago,  and  see  more  of  society.  You  will  never 
allow  yourself  to  be  made  into  a  sort  of  private  secretary — a  mere 
drudge.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Ogle,  it  is  not  too  late  to  repair  the 
blunder  that  has  been  made ;  and  if  you  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  helping  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
If  you  refuse,  I  am  a&aid  I  shall  have  to  oppose  you,  and, 
without  vanity,  I  may  say  that  that  will  render  your  chances  of 
victory  extremely  doubtful.' 

*I  have  perfect  confidence  in  Lord  Shepton's  honour,'  Mrs. 
Ogle  declared. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  a  good  deal  moved  by  Hubert's 
harangue.  The  prospect  held  out  to  her  was  alluring,  only 
she  could  not  help  suspecting  treachery.  *  What  is  your  object 
in  making  these  overtures  to  me,  Mr.  Mallet  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Well,  I  have  two.  Firstly — for  reasons  which  are  too  obvious 
to  require  mention — I  do  not  wish  my  uncle  to  marry  a  young 
wife.  Secondly,  I  wish  to  marry  your  daughter  myself.  Yes ;  I 
am  perfectly  serious,  though  I  won't,  in  a  business  conversation 
like  this,  allow  myself  to  be  sentimental.  I  love  your  daughter : 
I  coxddn't  say  more  if  I  were  to  talk  for  an  hour.  My  means,  it 
is  true,  are  not  very  large ;  but  I  believe  I  can  see  my  way  to  a 
substantial  addition  to  them ;  and  then,  don't  you  perceive  ?  your 
daughter  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  become  a  viscountess  after  all. 
Two  coronets  and  two  jointures,  instead  of  a  rather  poor  chance  of 
getting  one  I    What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mrs.  Ogle  ? ' 

Mrs.  Ogle  was  dazzled  and  vanquished.    She  jumped  up,  ran 
round  the  table,  and  placed  both  her  hands  upon  the  young  man's 
VOL.  vn.  NO.  xui.  s  s 
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shoulders.  *  This  is  very  sudden ;  but  I  beKeve  in  yon,  and  I 
vill  be  your  friend,'  said  she,  with  touching  simplicity.  ^Bear 
Ella  shall  be  told  of  her  good  fortune  this  very  night.' 

<  Ah,  no  I  excuse  me,  but  you  are  going  too  fiast.  Miss  Ogle 
is  not  quite  so — shall  we  say  amenable  ? — ^as  you  and  I.  If  Ihst 
fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  it  does  not  by  any  m^ns 
follow  that  she  has  £edlen  in  love  with  me.' 

^  Ella  knows  that  I  only  desire  what  is  for  her  happiness.  ^ 
will  do  as  I  tell  her,'  Mrs.  Ogle  averred. 

*  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  have  certain  weaknesses  and  prejndiee?. 
If  I  am  to  be  accepted,  I  should  like  to  be  accepted  for  my  om 
sake,  not  in  obedience  to  superior  orders ;  and  I  must  ask  yon  t<^ 
allow  me  a  week  or  ten  days  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  If,  when 
that  time  is  up,  I  find  that  Miss  Ogle  has  no  inclination  for  me,  I 
shall  withdraw  my  pretensions ;  but  that  need  not  prevent  yon 
from  marrying  my  uncle ;  and  when  you  are  Lady  Shepton  m 
will  have  a  much  better  chance  than  you  have  now  of  finding  an 
eligible  son-in-law.' 

Some  further  argument  brought  Mrs.  Ogle  to  consent  to  thi« 
delay.  She  then  received  a  few  instructions  as  to  conduct,  of 
which  she  admitted  the  wisdom,  and  Hubert  effected  his  retreat, 
after  a  narrow  escape  from  being  embraced. 

The  week  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  above  alliance 
was  one  full  of  doubt  and  despondency  for  the  aged  nobleman 
whose  fat«  was  settled  for  him  thereby.  *  When  a  man's  married 
his  trouble  begins,'  says  the  old  nursery  rhyme  ;  but  the  ttoxik 
does  not  always  wait  for  the  tying  of  the  knot,  and  Lord  Shepton 
felt  that  his  share  was  falling  upon  him  somewhat  prematnrelj. 
He  did  not  object,  as  some  elderly  bridegrooms-elect  might  have 
done,  to  the  long  rides  which  his  nephew  and  his  betrothed  took 
together  every  afternoon :  on  the  contrary,  he  much  preferred  to 
perform  his  own  moderate  spell  of  exercise  alone,  or  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mrs.  Ogle,  who  never  cared  to  urge  her  animal  out  of  a 
trot.  But  what  he  did  object  to  most  strongly  was  the  increasing 
heedlessness  and  apathy  of  EUinor  over  the  evening  task,  to  which 
she  had  formerly  applied  herself  with  some  measure  of  snocess. 

*  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  the  girl ! '  he  was  moved  to 
exclaim  irritably  one  day  to  Hubert.  *  Her  blunders  are  incon- 
ceivable— literally  inconceivable ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  good- 
nature of  Mrs.  Ogle  I  should  find  myself  seriously  embarrassed  bj 
her — ^well,  I  really  must  call  it  stupidity.' 

*  I  am  afraid,'  said  Hubert,  shaking  his  head  gravely,  *  that 
she  will  never  learn  to  punctuate.' 
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^  Fonctoate ! '  cried  the  old  man.  <  If  she  would  learn  to 
spell,  it  would  be  something ! ' 

Meanwhile  Ellinor  herself  was  not  altogether  happy.  Her 
rides  with  Mr.  Mallet  were  certainly  delightful,  and  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  them  she  managed  to  forget  that  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father ;  but  pleasant,  friendly,  and  kind  as  her  companion  was,  he 
said  not  another  word  about  delivering  her  from  her  fate ;  and, 
indeed,  she  did  not  see  how  the  thing  was  to  be  done.  To  make 
Lord  Shepton  repent  of  his  bargain  might  not  be  a  very  diflBcult 
matter;  but  she  knew  very  well  that  the  important  person  to 
be  reckoned  with  was  not  Lord  Shepton,  but  her  mother. 

At  length,  one  afternoon,  she  took  heart  of  grace,  and  asked, 
<  Mr.  Mallet,  do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  last  week 
about — ^about  your  uncle  and  myself?' 

They  had  just  come  in  from  riding,  and  were  alone  in  Mrs. 
Ogle's  sitting-room,  that  lady  being  still  out,  in  attendance  upon 
Lord  Shepton.  Hubert,  who  had  taken  up  his  station  at  the 
window,  and  was  idly  watching  the  passers-by,  started  and  turned 
round  at  this  question. 

*  To  be  sure  I  do,'  he  answered.  *  Are  you  not  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  I  am  trying  to  effect  your  release  ? ' 

*  Are  you  trying  ?     I  didn't  know.' 

*  Poor  me  I  I  have  been  getting  no  credit,  then,  all  this  time. 
Have  you  imagined  that  it  has  been  out  of  sheer  personal 
amiability  that  your  mother  has  been  allowing  you  to  neglect 
the  old  man  all  day,  and  has  sat  up  correcting  your  mistakes  for 
him  at  night  ? ' 

The  girl  looked  bewildered  and  a  little  frightened.  *My 
mother  I'  she  repeated  incredulously.  *But  you  cannot  have 
spoken  to  her  I  it  is  not  possible  that  she  should  be  on  my  side. 
She  will  never,  never  consent  to  my  letting  Lord  Shepton  go.' 

*  That  is  where  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  spoken  to  her ;  she 
is  upon  our  side ;  and  she  will  consent  to  your  letting  my  uncle 
go,  because — ^prepare  yourself  for  a  slight  shock — she  does  not 
mean  to  let  him  go  very  far.  Did  it  never  strike  you  that  your 
mother  is  in  some  respects  better  fitted  than  yourself  to  be  a 
helpmeet  to  my  uncle  ? ' 

Ellinor  clasped  her  hands  and  let  them  fall  upon  her  knee. 
A  light  broke  in  upon  her.  <  Oh,'  she  exclaimed,  *  how  clever 
you  are ! ' 

*  So  my  relations  are  fond  of  telling  me.    That  was  why  they 
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sent  me  hither.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  I  was  to  prevent  yott  from 
marrying  my  uncle.  Well,  I  believe  I  have  as  good  as  saooeeded 
in  my  mission ;  but  the  question  for  me  is  whether  I  hare 
succeeded  in  something  which  has  become  of  far  more  oonse^ 
quence  to  me  than  that.'  He  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  said,  in  aa 
idtered  tone,  ^Miss  Ogle — Ella — you  haven't  known  me  long, 
and  what  I  have  just  told  you  is  not  likely  to  make  yon  think 
better  of  me  ;  but — I  love  you.  Can  you  give  me  any  hope  that 
you  will  ever  care  for  me  ? ' 

Perhaps  he  was  sufficiently  clever  to  have  guessed  beforehand 
what  her  answer  would  be;  but  possibly  also — for  true  lovers 
are  always  modest — be  may  really  have  felt  the  doabt  that  he 
professed.  In  either  case  there  can  be  no  reason  for  making 
a  promising  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  look  foolish  bj 
recording  the  ecstatic  speeches  that  fell  from  him  daring  the 
next  twenty  minutes  or  so.  His  language  was  more  in  accord- 
ance with  professional  principles  when  he  arranged  the  climax  cl 
his  operations  for  that  same  evening,  and  assigned  to  Miss  Ogle 
the  purt  that  she  was  to  take  in  bringing  it  about. 

^  But  I  shall  never  dare  ! '  she  declared,  her  blue  eyes  growing 
large  with  dismay. 

^  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Think  of  the 
immense  moral  support  that  you  will  have  at  your  back.  Mine 
— your  mother's — that  of  your  own  conscience ;  not  to  mention 
that  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.' 

As  the  result  of  this  exhortation,  a  sufficiently  amnsing  little 
scene  was  enacted  after  dinner  that  night.  Lord  Shepton,  notes 
in  hand,  had  taken  up  his  position  as  usual  upon  the  hearth-mg 
and  had  begun  with  his  customary  exordium  of  '  Now,  Ellinor, 
be  very  careful,  if  you  please,'  when  Miss  Ogle,  instead  of  seating 
herself  at  the  table,  marched  up  to  him  and  returned,  in  a 
tremulous  voice : 

^I  am  not  going  to  do  any  copying  this  evening;  I  am 
never  going  to  copy  any  more.  I  hate  copying — I  hate  the 
great  peoples  of  antiquity — ^it  would  not  take  much  to  make 
me  hate  those  who  are  perpetually  talking  about  them  too! 
I  was  bom  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  I  mean  to  live 
in  it.' 

Having  uttered  these  truly  remarkable  wordsj  Miss  Ogle  left 
the  room  with  a  precipitation  more  suggestive  of  terrcv  than  of 
defiance.  But  Lord  Shepton  was  too  utterly  dumbfounded  to 
take  note  of  her  demeanour.     He  turned,  with  a  gasp,  to  Mrs. 
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Ogle,  and  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  that  she  was  neither  angiy 
nor  scandalised,  but  was  smiling  indulgently. 

*  Poor  Ella ! '  she  murmured,  ^  I  fear  that  we  have  been  asking 
too  much  of  her,  Ijord  Shepton.  I  fear  that  at  her  age  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  love  of  knowledge  and  culture  which 
have  become  a  second  nature  to  us.  I  must  go  and  tell  her  that 
yon  are  not  really  as  indifferent  to  her  happiness  as  she  imagines.' 

And,  with  a  discretion  which  she  might  not  have  manifested 
if  she  had  not  been  carefully  coached  in  advance,  Mrs.  Ogle 
followed  her  daughter. 

*  Hubert,'  said  Lord  Shepton,  in  a  hollow  voice,  *  I  have  made 
a  mistake.'  Hubert  shrugged  his  shoulders  without  replying. 
*  A  mistake  of  a  most  terrible  kind,'  repeated  the  old  man, 
beginning  to  pace  to  and  fro  in  great  agitation.  ^  For  days  past 
it  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  me  that  all  my 
tastes  and  habits  accord  with  Mrs.  Ogle's,  not  with  poor  Ellinor's. 
Worse  than  that,  I  have  discovered — I  cannot  doubt  it — ^that  I 
have  inspired  Mrs.  Ogle  with — ^with  feelings  of — of— in  short, 
with  feelings  of  the  warmest  description.  To  have  engaged  the 
affections  of  both  mother  and  daughter,  and  to  be  bound  in 
honour  to  marry  the  wrong  one  !  Was  ever  man  placed  in  such 
a  situation  ? ' 

*  It  is  indeed  a  distressing  situation,'  agreed  Hubert,  without 
moving  a  muscle ;  '  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  your  shoes.' 

*  Well,  but,  Hubert,'  resumed  Lord  Shepton  eagerly,  *  is  the 
situation  desperate?  Isn't  there  a  means  of  escape  from  it? 
Poor  Ellinor  would  never  be  happy  with  me,  I  am  convinced  of 
that ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  some  younger  man — 
you,  for  example — were  to  come  forward  in  my  place,  he  might 
find  that  it  was  possible  to  console  her.  She  is  a  charming,  a 
most  charming  girl.  She  has  great  beauty  of  feature;  her 
character  is  amiable  and  docile,  and ' 

*  My  dear  uncle,'  interrupted  Hubert,  *  it  is  unnecessary  to 
insist  upon  Miss  Ogle's  attractions.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  them, 
and,  as  you  know,  I  am  always  happy  to  do  you  a  good  turn  when 
I  can.  But  how  could  I  think  of  marrying  a  girl  who  has  no 
fortune  ? ' 

*  If  that  is  your  only  objection,'  cried  Lord  Shepton,  with 
alacrity,  *  it  may  be  overruled.  The  day  that  you  marry  Ellinor 
Ogle,  I  will,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  settle  upon  you  a  sum 
BuflScient  to  produce  2,0002.  a  year.  I  think  that  is  a  handsome 
offer,  Hubert/ 
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Hubert  thought  so  too.  It  was,  in  fact^  double  the  aiiuMmt 
that  he  had  fixed  upon  in  his  own  mind  as  the  price  of  his 
complaisance ;  and  he  replied  with  becoming  seriousness  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  terms  named,  he  would  do  his  best  to  ccmsole 
Miss  Ogle  for  her  disappointment. 

Two  days  later,  Mrs.  Mallet,  who  had  been  made  somewhat 
uneasy  by  her  son's  protracted  silence,  received  the  subjoined 
communication : 

'My  dear  Mother, — ^You  may  congratulate  me.     Not  only 
have  I  dissuaded  my  uncle  from  marrying  Miss  Ogle,  but  I  am 
going  to  marry  her  myself.    Don't  cry  out :  you  will  have  one  of 
the  prettiest  daughters<-in-law  in  England,  and  quite  the  sweetest. 
Also  the  old  gentleman  proposes  to  settle  2,000Z.  a  year  upon 
us,  which  is  no  drawback  to  connubial  bliss.     He,  for  his  part^  is 
about  to  lead  her  mother  to  the  altar.    That  was  unavoidable, 
and  no  great  harm  will  come  of  it.    Mrs.  Ogle  is  a  little  vulgar, 
but  not  more  so  than  some  great  ladies  whom  I  could  name ;  nor 
are  her  cheeks  at  all  more  thickly  powdered  than  theirs.     As  she 
is  certainly  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  as  we  do  not  live  in 
patriarchal  times,  my  succession  to  the  title  is  not  likely  to  be 
interfered  with. 

'  Ella  shall  be  introduced  to  you  as  soon  as  you  are  pleased  \jq 
invite  her  to  your  house.  I  know  you  will  be  charmed  with  her, 
because  you  have  the  good  taste  of  which  a  portion  has  been 
inherited  by  *  Your  affectionate  Son, 

*  Hubert  Mallet.' 

W.   E.   NOBRIS. 
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Ballad  of  the  Boatman. 


AGBOSS  the  river,  to  the  pier, 
In  ffummer  or  in  snow. 
Morning  or  evening,  year  by  year, 
You  may  see  the  boatman  row. 

In  many  a  slowly  changing  face. 
Or  sunny  hair  grown  grey, 

The  mute  memorial  he  can  trace 
Of  his  declining  day. 

And  some  to  alien  harbours  sail. 
And  many  come  no  more  ; 

But  yet,  until  his  hand  shall  fail. 
He  labours  at  the  oar. 

One  day  in  the. fourteen  we  give. 

With  altruistic  care. 
That  he  the  higher  life  may  live 

Of  worship,  praise  and  prayer. 

And  for  the  rest,  let  Nature  steep. 
While  the  slow  seasons  run, 

In  pure  aesthetic  rapture  deep. 
The  spirit  of  her  son. 

Let  him  adore,  with  passion  high, 
The  river  and  the  spray. 

The  solemn  glory  of  the  sky. 
For  eighteen  hours  a  day  ! 

Perhaps  his  life  Arcadian 
We  hardly  would  embrace. 

Who  travel  in  the  very  van 
Of  Science,  Art,  and  Grace 
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Oar  spirits  seek  a  higher  goal, 

An  income  higher  far, 
A  wider  culture  than  the  soul 

Of  him,  a  poor  old  tar. 

The  summer  sunsets  come  and  go, 

Upon  the  river  blaze — 
He  little  cares  to  heed  them,  though 

They  end  his  weary  days. 

In  the  old  time,  the  youth  long  lost. 
He  loved  the  wind  and  tide. 

The  strong  breeze  blowing  from  the  coast. 
The  free,  fresh  riverside. 

But  now  he  feels,  with  a  dull  pain. 
One  longiug  more  and  more — 

Never  to  see  the  tide  again, 
Never  to  hear  the  oar. 

There  is  one  tide  no  turning  knows. 
Whose  current  cannot  rest. 

Whose  wave  for  ever  ebbing  goes 
Into  the  ocean's  breast. 

For  ever  ebbing,  drawing  near 
To  its  great  merging  place ; 

And  men  who  travel  from  the  pier 
Shall  miss  the  boatman's  face. 
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At  Head' quarters. 

By  the  Author  of  ^Chables  Lowder.' 

WE  had  wandered  farther  East  on  a  Ene  spring  day,  after 
paying  a  visit  to  the  various  food  trucks  supplied  from 
the  Workman's  Bestaurant,  in  Dock  Street.  There  we  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  and  fed,  and  were  waited  on,  in  a  tiny 
backroom  where  chance  visitors  may  rest,  by  trim,  bright-faced 
little  maidens,  several  of  whom  were  supplying  the  wants  of 
customers  in  the  restaurant.  ^  Our  orphans,'  was  the  answer  to 
an  inquiry  concerning  these  attractive  yoimg  waitresses,  and  my 
three  young  companions  became  most  anxious  to  visit  the  head- 
quarters from  which  a  continual  stream  of  beneficent  and  wise 
help  flows  Eastward. 

We  were  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  route  thither  from 
Wapping,  but  about  half-an-hour  brought  us  from  the  Thames 
Tunnel  Station  to  Kilbum  Station,  and  five  minutes'  walk  from 
thence  to  the  building  we  were  in  search  of  in  Bandolph  Gardens, 
an  immense  and  imposing  structure  of  red  brick,  with  several 
large  wings.  A  little  portress,  with  a  family  likeness  to  the 
maidens  in  Dock  Street,  admitted  us,  and  we  were  most  kindly 
and  freely  admitted  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  There  was, 
indeed,  sufficient  to  attract  the  most  varied  interests  and  tastes. 
One  of  our  party  could  scarcely  tear  herself  away  from  the  spacious 
apartment  with  a  large  bow-window  devoted  to  Church  em- 
broidery, that  opu8  Anglicanum  for  which  our  ancestresses  were 
renowned.  The  room  was  full  of  large  frames  and  long  tables ; 
the  looms,  so  to  speak,  from  which  beautifully  embroidered 
hangings  and  altar-cloths  are  continually  turned  out  and  sent  to 
our  colonies  to  brighten  many  a  cold  bare  church  in  the  poorest 
districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the  far 
West.  The  Sisters  are  largely  helped  in  this  work  by  ladies  all 
over  England,  to  whom  they  send  out  small  frames  with  ready- 
prepared  embroidery,  which  is  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
n^ateri^  used  for  altar-cloths  ^.  in  the  large  frames* 
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Perhaps,  however,  the  most  touching  sight  in  this  part  of  the 
building  was  the  large  and  comfortable  room  for  unskilled  needle- 
women.   This  charity  was  no  part  of  the  Sisters'  orig^al  design, 
but  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  destitution  from  lack  of  employ- 
ment prevailing  last  winter.      Eighty  poor  women   were  bnsilj 
stitching,  many  of  them  dressing  dolls,  for  which  there  is  always 
a  sale  at  the  various  depots,  others  making  substantial  clothing. 
They  are  paid  ten  shillings  a  week  each,  whether  their  work  is 
immediately  sold  or  not,  and  these  wages  have  been  the  only 
means  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  many  months  in  the 
case  of  eighty  &milies.    Forty  pounds  a  week  in  wages,  besides 
providing  materials,  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  Sisters'  resources ;  Ixit, 
as  they  told  us,  *  our  doors  were  besieged  by  poor,  anxious-fiioed 
women,  begging  for  <^  just  a  bit  of  sewing  "  to  help  them  to  buy 
bread  for  the  children,  every  resource  of  club,  savings  bank,  and 
pavmshop  having  been  previously  exhausted.    We  could  not  ask 
our  friends  or  the  shops  to  supply  sewing,'  the  Sister  said,  ^  for 
we  did  not  know  the  capabilities  of  the  women ;  or  rather  we  did 
know  that  many  of  them  were  but  charwomen,  with  rough  fing^s 
little  used  to  the  needle ;  so  the  only  thing  was  to  gire  them 
sewing  to  be  done  in  our  room  and  under  our  superintendence, 
asking  for  care  and  attention  on  their  part,  in  return  for  r^^ular 
pay,  and  a  comfortable  seat  in  our  workroom.'    She  added  that 
this  had  generally  been  given,  and  that  the  standard  of  work  had 
been  very  much  raised  thereby. 

We  were  taken  into  the  immense  refectory  for  the  Sisters, 
where  tea  was  served  to  us.  Not  Sisters  only  filled  the  Icog 
tables :  troops  of  girls  and  elder  ladies  went  and  came,  all  with 
the  unmistakable  look  of  occupation  and  interest  in  their  faces. 
These,  we  were  told,  were  *  our  visitors,'  ladies  from  all  parts  of 
England,  who  come  for  a  time  to  give  their  services  in  whatever 
department  of  this  vast  workshop  they  are  most  needed.  Without 
the  large  aid  thus  supplied  it  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  for  the 
Sisters,  with  their  limited  numbers,  to  carry  on  all  their  wide- 
spread enterprises. 

But  wherever  we  went,  through  various  wings,  down  long 
corridors  with  rooms  for  visitor-workers  on .  either  side,  ^  upstairs 
or  downstairs,  or  in  the  Sisters'  chambers,'  one  sound  filled  our 
ears — the  rippling  music  of  children's  voices  and  laughter.  Some- 
times it  was  like  a  mere  distant  hum  of  bees,  sometimes  a  joyous 
shout  fsom.  small  creatures  who  were  unconscious,  till  we  turned 
the  comer,  that  visitors  were  at  hand.    *  These  are  our  orphans,' 
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tbe  Sister  said,  as  she  brought  us  through  bright  schoolrooms, 
nnrseries,  and  play^rooms.  Other  works,  too  many  to  describe, 
have  sprung  up,  but  the  care  of  orphan  girls  is  the  centre  of  all, 
and  their  well-being  is  made  the  first  consideration. 

*  Where  do  they  come  from?'  we  asked.  *  Entirely  from 
workhouses,*  was  the  answer.  *  We  were  determined  only  to  take 
those  who  had  no  other  refuge,  and  to  save  them  from  the  terrible 
up-bringing  of  pauper  girls.'  The  Orphanage  "wrould  probably  be 
filled  at  once  with  children  for  whom  their  friends  would  only  too 
gladly  pay  in  order  to  secure  them  such  a  home ;  but  the  Sisters 
will  only  receive  those  who  have  no  one  to  pay  for  them.  Theirs 
is  the  only  entirely  free  Church  of  England  orphanage  for  the 
poorest. 

*  It  was  opened,'  our  Sister  told  us,  in  answer  to  many  ques- 
tions, ^on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1875,  in  a  small  house  in  Bandolph 
Gardens.  Great  was  our 'joy  when  two  little  cropped  heads 
appeared  on  Pancake  Day.  One,  stolid  and  sedate,  knew  of 
nothing  but  the  Union ;  the  other,  with  bright  eyes  and  gentle 
ways,  had  a  faint  far-away  memory  of  green  lanes  and  primroses 
and  "  mother."  In  less  than  a  year,  having  thirty  children,  we 
took  the  adjoining  house,  which  enabled  us  to  receive  forty  more, 
and  then  to  all  most  pitiful  applications  we  could  only  give  the 
sorrowful  answer,  ^^No  room,"  imtil  this  real  Orphanage  was 
built  and  opened  in  1880,  when  we  took  in  a  hundred  more  little 
waifs  and  strays.' 

<  Had  we  no  troubles  and  difficulties  with  the  children  ? 
Oh,  yes,  plenty.  But  when  one  of  our  most  "difficult"  children 
welcomed  new-comers  with  the  words — ^**  We're  not  like  orphans 
here :  we're  just  like  little  girls  as  has  mothers  " — ^were  we  not 
more  than  repaid  ?  Or,  when  tucking  up  some  little  restless 
one,  a  pair  of  arms  stole  lovingly  round  one's  neck,  with  a 
whispered  "God  bless  you,  ma'am;  you  are  good  to  us  poor 
children!"' 

We  asked  what  had  become  of  their  first  inmates. 

'Out  of  the  little  band  some  are  still  with  us — grown-up 
girls — who  beg  to  stay  for  a  few  years,  and  work  in  their  turn  for 
the  "little"  orphans.  These  receive  such  small  wages  as  their 
contemporary  sisters  "  in  place  "  are.  earning,  and  are  laying  by 
a  little  nesi-egg  against 'the  time  when  they  will  wish  either  to 
"go  out"  or  "  settle  in  life."  Some  are  doing  well  in  domestic 
service ;  some  have  passed  their  Government  examinations,  and 
are  earning  good  salaries  as  National  School  mistresses.    These 
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last,  having  usually  spent  a  longer  time  with  us  during    iheir 
school-training,   have  a  strong   affection   for  their   old   home. 
Frequently  some  bright  £EU)e  greets  us  with — <<  Oh,  Sister,  I  had 
a  holiday,  and  I  felt  I  must  come  and  see  how  evexyone  was; 
and  Bister  E-— < —  says  I  may  stay  over  Sunday,  and  ahaVt  I 
enjoy  Sunday  here  again!"    Some  for  whom  no  work  or  safe 
niche  in  English  life  could  be  found  have  travelled  to  OaTiada, 
and  from  thence  write  us  most  satisfactory  letters.     These  rongh, 
strong,  wild  ones,  with  a  superabundance  of  health  and  spirits, 
could  only  have  sunk  down  into  factory  girls  had  tiiej  remained 
here ;  yet  one,  a  "terrible  handful "  we  found  her,  now  tells  os — 
"  I  feed,  tend,  and  milk  fourteen  cows,  and  do  pretty  nearly  all  the 
work  of  the  place  besides."  Another  says  she  has  got  a  nice  place  in 
a  clergyman's  flEtmily,  and  is  going  to  be  confirmed,  but  cannot 
rest  until  she  has  said  how  sorry  she  is  for  all  the  trouble  she 
gave.    **I  know  you  love  me,  and  care  for  me,"  she  wrot^  "but 
will  you  write  and  say  you  forgive  me  ?    I  think  now  of  all  yon 
used  to  say  to  me ;  though  I  would  not  mind  it  then,  I  do  now."' 

^  The  accommodation  in  the  new  Home  seemed  almost  end* 
less  when  it  was  opened  in  1880,'  said  one  Sister,  yet  1882 
found  them  finishing  and  furnishing  a  new  wing  to  receive  a 
hundred  more  children,  and  the  pleasant  work  of  welcoming 
began  again,  to  be  followed — all  too  quickly — by  the  old  words, 
*  No  room.' 

But  the  pleading  was  so  urgent,  and  the  cases  so  pressing, 
that — ^looking  back  to  their  first  small  beginnings — the  Sisters 
felt  they  might  thankfully  and  courageously  say,  ^  The  God  of 
Heaven,  He  has  prospered  us ;  therefore  we.  His  servants,  will 
arise  and  build.'    Accordingly,  1885  has  seen  a  fresh  'Extension' 
opened  and  partially  fitted  for  use,  supplying  laundries,  nurseries, 
and   schoolrooms,  but  needing  large  outlay  to  put  it  in  full 
working  order.    Three  hundred  little  girls,  rescued  from  work- 
house contamination,  are  now  in  this  Orphan^e  of  Mercy,  and 
it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  walls  ring  with  their 
happy  laughter.    Nor  do  their  guardian  Sisters  feel  that  they 
must  now  hold  their  hands.    They  want  to  begin  another  wing, 
in  which  to  receive  three  hundred  more  amongst  the  sad  oases 
who  are  almost  daily  refnsed. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  Orphan  Home  has  become 
a  splendid  national  institution,  one  which  ought  to  be  known 
by  every  Englishman  who  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  most  help- 
less and  innocent  amongst  the  destitute-orphan^pauper  girl  babes. 
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Th6  original  deBign  for  the  building  embraces  four  sides  of  a 
parallelogram^  but  nothing  has  been  done  rashly.  Each  block 
has  been  finished  and  TpoAd  for  before  another  has  been  begun, 
although  great  self-denial  and  patience  were  needed  to  manage 
an  immense  family  without  some  most  needfol  accessories  rather 
than  go  in  debt. 

Their  charitable  work  has  spread  within  the  last  few  months 
to  orphan  boys.  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Law  has  built,  in  memoiy  of 
his  wife  (Lady  Adelaide),  a  Home  at  Brondesbury/fitted  to  contain 
fifty  orphan  boys,  and  has  presented  it  to  these  good  Sisters.  It 
stands  high,  with  large  trees  and  green  slopes  around  it,  and  at 
present  is  a  veritable  nursery.  *  Such  a  tiny  cargo  of  fatherless 
and  motherless  atoms  were  surely  never  before  gathered  into 
any  lifeboat,'  a  Sister  writes.  *  We  did  not  wish  to  begin  with 
big  boys,  but  we  hardly  thought  such  very  small  men  would 
come  and  ask  us  for  a  home.' 

The  Sisters  have  initiated  a  great  movement  on  behalf  of 
workhouse  orphans,  and  they  have  made  it  clear  trow,  the  first 
that  their  Home  is  for  the  very  poorest  and  most  fiiendless — ^for 
children  who  have  not  the  smallest  chance  of  gaining  admittance 
to  such  institutions  as  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  or  the  Infant 
Orphans,  or  the  British  Orphan  Home — children  who  have  no 
relations  to  pay  for  them,  no  friends  to  collect  votes,  no  home 
but  the  workhouse,  with  its  withering  influences  on  their  whole 
after-life. 

Yes,  these  Sisters  have  vnitiated  a  work  for  our  orphan  girls ; 
but  do  Englishmen,  fetthers  and  brothers,  know  the  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  before  we  can  give  liberty — the  liberty 
of  a  happy  childhood — to  the  captive,  and  open  the  prison  to 
those  bound  by  a  joyless  routine  which  can  never  mould  a 
woman's  nature  aright  ?  Do  they  know  that  there  are  about  eight 
thousand  orphan  girls  in  English  workhouses  ?  What  are  the 
three  hundred  rescued  amongst  so  many  ? 

As  has  been  often  said,  it  is  hard  to  deal  satis&ctorily  with 
pauper  children  whose  parents  are  in  the  workhouse,  and  who 
may  leave  it  at  any  moment ;  but  for  destitute  orphans  the  State 
is  absolutely  responsible.  Can  nothing  better  be  found  for  these 
English  children  than  homes  where  no  father  would  trust  his  own 
girl  ?  Listen  to  a  few  stories  taken  down  almost  at  random 
from  the  lips  of  some  who  have  been  saved. 

Twenty-two  children  have  been  received  in  three  detachments 
from  the  workhouse  of  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  North. 
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The  chaplain  of  the  workhouse  brought  them  himself  each  time. 
<  When  I  came,'  said  one  of  the  girls,  *  he  carried  baby  Jolmiij 
in  his  very  own  arms  the  whole  way.    He  said  he  oonld  not 
leave  Aim  behind.     Bat  it  wa^  a  trouble  bringing  such  a  faabj. 
Our  mistress  was  kind.     She  said  she  was  glad  we'd  a  <Jiance  tc 
get  out  of  that  place ;  'twasn't  a  right  place  for  orphan  girls,  m 
how.    The  girls  did  cry  when  we  came.     "  Why  for  should  yoa 
go,  and  not  we  ?    It's  a  shame ! "    But  mistress  promised  'em  if 
they'd  be  good  girls  they  should  oil  come  in  six  months.     No,  we 
never  went  to  church.     Or  chapel  ?     Yea,  we  had  what   they 
called  chapel  on  Sundays.    Everyone  sets  round  the  table  as  if 
they  were  going  to  have  dinner,  only  there  was  nothing*  on  the 
table ;  and  the  master  he  read  a  chapter,  and  sometimes  we'd  sing 
a  hymn — "  Glory  to  Thee  " — of  afternoons ;  and  then  he'd  read 
some  prayers.      Folk  kneel  different  litre.    In   the  workhouse 
they  puts  their  arms— «o — on  the  table,  and  their  heads  down  os 
them.    We  didn't  say  naught,  only  the  old  men  'd  speak  down 
gruflf  in  their  throat  «  Glory  be,"  or  "  Our  Father  jwrU*  ' 

*  Pretty  bad  my  chilblains  are,  do  you  say?  Well,  they  are 
pretty  bad,'  said  a  small  creature  of  seven  in  a  very  cheerful 
voice,  as  she  critically  surveyed  a  pair  of  hands  and  a  pair  of 
feet — raw,  inSamed,  and  painfully  swollen.  ^All  the  girls  had 
'em  in  our  workhouse,  ever  so  bad.    I've  had  woraer  myself.' 

We  wondered  what  ^worser'  could  have  been,  for  eveiy 
chilblain  was  broken,  and  fingers,  toes,  and  heds  were  literally 
covered.  ^  But,'  continued  our  cheerful  friend,  *all  the  girls  in 
Polly's  Union  had  bad  eyes,  and  that's  "worser."  Still,  chil- 
blains gets  well  when  the  warm  weather  comes,  but  eyes  doesn't' 

<  Why  am  I  so  thin  ? '  said  a  newly  arrived  guest,  <  S'pose 
it's  through  never  eating  breakfast  at  the  Union  'xcept  Sundays. 
I  couldn't  never  touch  the  ^'  salty  gruel."  Sometimes  I'd  think 
I  would,  but  the  smell  of  it  when  it  come  turned  me  sick. 
Had  I  nothing  else  ?  Just  a  piece  of  bread,  about  so  much 
[measuring  her  two  small  hands].  We'd  one  room  for  school  and 
meals ;  and  when  twelve  o'clock  came,  if  mistress  was  vexed  she 
wouldn't  even  let  us  run  in  the  yard.  Twas — "You  just  sets 
still  all  round,  and  the  first  as  moves  has  the  cane ";  and  she'd 
give  it  you  sure  enough,  if  you  so  much  as  turned  your  head. 
There  was  my  baby  sister  9itting  on  a  high  form,  ready  to  drop 
off  she  was  that  sleepy,  and  holding  out  her  arms  and  crying  to 
me  to  take  her,  and  governess  wouldn't  let  me.  Oh,  she  was  a 
cruel  woman !    But  I  did  soon  as  ever  her  back  was  turned*' 
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*  Matty,'  aged  eight,  came  to  the  Orphanage  covered  with 
stripes  and  bruises.  The  Sister  who  gave  her  a  bath,  shocked  at 
her  condition,  asked  for  an  explanation.  <WeIl,  yon  see,'  said 
the  child,  '  the  missus  where  I  were,  she  wor*  a  bad  'un.  She 
thrashed  us  all  every  day,  and  she'd  make  nothing  of  knockin'  us 
down  and  kickin'  us  black  and  blue.  She'd  say,  ^^  I  don't  mind  if 
I  kill  yer."'  Matty  was  hardly  inside  the  door  of  the  new 
Home  than  she  began  to  howl  dismally.  She  was  afraid  she  was 
being  led  into  another  workhouse.  *Tbe  reason  why  I'm  so 
clumsy  with  my  knife  and  fork  is  through  never  having  had  one 
in  my  hand  before,'  said  one  child.  *  How  was  that?'  *Why, 
we'd  never  nothing  as  wanted  a  knife  and  fork,  'twas  soup  always 
dinner,  and  skilly  of  mornings — spoons  was  all  we  had.'  ^  Ay, 
big  ^unsy  said  another  child  standing  by.  ^  Only  on  Christmas, 
then  we  had  meat  and  potatoes.' 

Three  little  sisters  were  brought  from  one  workhouse.  On 
hearing  that  salt-water  gruel  was  not  the  breakfast  provided  at 
the  Orphanage,  they  literally  screamed  for  joy.  ^  Why,  here,' 
they  said,  *  they  give  you  more  than  you  can  cat ! '  Their  fether 
was  a  railway  porter,  steady  and  industrious,  whose  wages  sufficed 
to  keep  his  wife  and  little  ones  in  comfort.  One  day  he  was 
knocked  down  by  a  train  and  brought  home  on  a  stretcher. 
<  Killed  on  the  spot '  was  all  that  could  be  told  of  his  end  to  his 
desolate  widow.  She  toiled  hard  for  five  years,  working  in  one  of 
the  Bradford  factories,  and  at  washing,  sending  the  children  to 
school.  But,  as  the  eldest  says,  <  Mother  was  always  weak,  and 
she  took  a  chill  going  to  the  factory  of  dark  snowy  mornings.^ 
Four  months  she  lay  ill  of  consumption,  and  then  died,  grieving 
in  her  last  moments  as  to  the  fate  of  the  little  creatures  she  had 
tried  to  shield  from  evil.  They  were  sent  to  the  workhouse.  A 
-lady,  however,  wrote  to  the  Orphanage  of  Mercy,  giving  the 
particulars  of  their  sad  case,  and  they  were  admitted. 

They  are  amongst  the  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  in  the 
Home  whose  fathers  have  been  hard-handed  sons  of  toil,  respect- 
able and  industrious,  who  have  certainly  deserved  better  of 
England  than  that  their  little  girls  should  be  left  to  workhouse 
mercies.  The  saddest  part  in  the  stories  of  some  of  the  children 
is  the  recalling  former  happy  days. 

<We  was  comfortable  at  home  when  father  was  alive,'  said 
one  little  girl.  *  We  had  a  nice  'ouse  all  to  ourselves,  and  pictures 
on  the  wall,  and  flowers  in  the  winder.  Father  was  a  scis^or- 
grinder,  he'd  do  eighteen  dozen,  and  bring  home  a  pound.    Every 
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Saturday  he  gave  me  a  penny.  I  put  it  in  the  bank,  bnt  I  don\ 
know  who's  got  it  now ;  they  wouldn't  give  it  me  the  day  I  west 
for  it,  and  then  I  corned  away.  It  was  consumption  on  the  brain 
father  died  of;  mother  died  when  I  was  only  three;  I  can 
remember  her.'  One  little  waif,  bom  in  a  London  workhouse, 
is  the  child  of  a  lady,  well-educated  and  dowered,  whose  husband, 
having  got  possession  of  her  whole  fortune,  absconded.  She 
survived  the  birth  of  her  child  but  a  few  days,  and  even  when 
the  poor  mother's  lips  were  cold  in  death,  she  was  pressing  them 
upon  the  unconscious  babe  at  her  side,  and  imploring  a  friend  to 
spare  no  effort  to  rescue  the  little  creature  from  a  workhouse 
bringing  up.  So,  after  four  months,  the  infant  was  bronght  to 
the  Home,  and  a  truly  pitiable  object  she  was.  She  weighed  just 
ten  pounds,  and  appeared  to  consist  litemlly  of  bat  skin  and 
bone,  the  former  hanging  in  loose  folds  from  her  shrunken 
limbs. 

But,  as  has  been  well  written  lately, '  we  are  often  met^  when 
speaking  of  the  evils  of  pauper  schools  to  members   of  our 
country  Boards  of  Guardians,  with  <^  Yes ;  but  it  is  different  with 
us.     Our  schools  are  so  small,  and  the  children  are  so  happy  in 
the  workhouse — ^better  clothed,  fed,  and   educated  than  ^ey 
would  be  in  a  cottage,"    We  are  the  last  to  grudge  one  ray  rf 
happiness  to  the  little  ones,  but  a  dread  shadow  haunts  ns  when 
we  hear  of  happiness  in  a  workhouse.    Does  not  it  mean  that 
the  workhouse  has  become  the  homej  the  one  clinging  place  of 
their  affections,  to  which,  when  grown  to  mature  years,  when  sick 
or  sad  of  heart,  they  will  too  surely  return,  not  to  the  care  of  the 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  whom  they  loved,  but  to  the 
baleful  influence  of  the  able-bodied  ward,  and  from  thence^  per- 
chance, to  prison,  shame,  and  death  ? '  ^ 

In  Lord  Cranbrook's  opening  address,  as  chairman  at  a  con- 
ference on  this  subject  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  last  July,  at 
which  the  writer  was  present,  he  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  import- 
ance of  breaking  '  the  link  in  that  hereditaiy  pauperism  which 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  this  country.'  <  The  sooner 
the  children  are  in  maternal  arms,'  he  said,  ^  the  better  for  the 
children  and  for  the  country,  and  tlie  sooner  they  are  removed 
from  the  associations  to  which  they  must  be  subjected  in  the 
workhouse,  with  the  best  workhouse  system  (and  I  know  many  where 
it  is  most  carefully  conducted),  the  better  for  them  too,  for  that 

'  ^Preface  to  Heport  of  CJonference  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  on  July  3, 1885, 
on  the  system  of  boarding  out  orphans  and  deserted  children,  p.  xii. 
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system  is  not  fit  for  a  child,  nor  is  a  workhouse  a  place  for  a  child 
to  grow  up  in.' 

There  are  also  special  and  most  serious  evils  connected  with 

amall  workhouse  schools.    A  respectable  young  woman,  now  in 

the  employment  of  a  friend  as  parish  schoolmistress,  has  given 

me  the  result  of  her  experience  in  two  small  workhouse  schools 

where  she  was  <  governess/  one  in  the  north-east,  the  other  in 

the  south-west  of  England.    They  were  both  mixed  schools,  boys 

and  girls  being  under  her  care,  the  numbers  in  the  first  school 

varying  from  fourteen  to  twenty-six,  and  in  the  other  being  on 

an  average  about  twenty.    The  *  governess '  told  me  that  there 

were  very  few  children  in  the  houses  except  orphans  and  deserted 

children,  and  that  the  masters  and  matrons  were  ^  very  £Edr  to 

them  on  the  whole.'    She  herself  was  devoted  to  children — from 

the  letters  she  showed  me  from  former  workhouse  pupils,  had 

evidently  inspired  them  with  both  affection  and  confidence.     The 

orphan  girls  were,  therefore,  under  as  favourable  circumstances  as 

could  well  be  in  a  workhouse :  few  in  nimiber,  and  with  a  kind, 

high-principled  teacher,  taking  an  individual  interest  in  each 

child,  and  not  thwarted  by  the  master  or  mistress.     But  what 

well-nigh  ruined  all  her  work  was  the  necessary  communication 

between  the  children  and  pauper  women.    The  *  governess '  had 

no  paid  assistant,  one  teacher  being  sufficient.     She  was  allowed 

to  choose  her  pauper  assistants  in  the  care  of  the  little  ones  in 

the  nursery,  and  of  the  elder  girls  when  she  was  out,  but  she 

had  no7ie  except  fallen  women  to  choose  amoTigst.    She  told  me 

that  during  five  years  she  could  only  remember  two  respectable 

able-'bodied  women  in  the  workhouses  where  she  was,  both  of  whom 

had  been  deserted  by  their  husbands,  and  these  two  had  been  told 

off  for  duty  in  the  kitchen.    The  ^  governess '  was  allowed  to  be 

out  after  half-past  six  on  two  evenings  in  the  week,  on  Saturdays 

from  one  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays.   During  her  absence  the  orphan 

girls  were  left  in  the  care  of  the  best  she  could  find  amongst  the 

poor  lost  women  in  the  house. 

She  added  that  the  girls  always  gave  her  more  trouble  than 
the  boys,  as  they  were  ^  much  more  rough  and  boisterous,'  and 
that  the  master  and  matron  believed  they  would  be  far  less 
trouble  if  entirely  separated  from  the  women.  She  also  spoke 
strongly  of  the  evil  effects  of  workhouse  education,  even  where 
there  was  no  unkindness.  *  The  children,'  she  said,  *  don't  know 
the  value  of  things  in  the  house.  Flannel,  soap,  brushes,  &c. 
are  served  out  to  them,  and  they  are  most  wasteful :  it  is  quite 
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different  in  cottage-homes.'  The  banefal  tendency  to  make  the 
workhouse  a  home  had  also  forced  itself  on  her  notice.  One  woou!! 
in  the  ^  house '  in  the  north  had  been  bom  in  it^  and  was  one  cif 
a  family  of  five  illegitimate  children,  all  bom  there  ;  she  went  oct 
occasionally  for  a  week,  but  had  only  been  sixteen  weeks  in  L 
out  of  the  *  house '  in  her  whole  life.  She  was  herself  the  mdhe: 
of  five  illegitimate  children,  all  bom  there,  and  my  firiend,  wLc 
knew  exact  dates,  told  me  she  had  calculated  one  day  that  tl^ 
fiunily  had  cost  the  country  at  least  400Z. 

The  immense  and  costly  district  schools,  sach  as  that  of  the 
Holbom  Union,  prove  how  deep  has  been  the  sense  of  the  oonntir 
as  to  the  necessity  of  separating  the  children  from  elder  paop^s. 
There  is  no  lack  of  good  teaching  and  supervision  in  these  schook, 
but  in  many  cases  the   experiment  has  certainly  fidled.    Mr. 
Humble,  vice-chairman  of  the  Leeds  Board  of  Guardians,  writer : 
<  We  had  magnificent  buildings  in  connection  with  our  workhouse 
for  the  educational  and  industrial  training  of  our  pauper  children, 
but  the  life  of  the  children  in  these  palaces  was  unnatural,  coo- 
strained,  barrack-like,  and  mechanical,  with  a  total  absence  of 
spontaneity,  or  opportunity  for  individuality  or  natural  develop- 
ment of  character.     The  results  were  but  too   obvious.     Both 
educational  and  industrial  training  was  a  failure.     Ophthalmia 
to  a  very  large  extent  was  chronic  in  the  schools.     The  childreD, 
generally,  had  a  sickly  and  depressed  appearance,  as  was  inevitaUe 
where  all  the  healthy  and  natural  conditions  of  child-life  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.     When,  therefore,  the  time  arrived 
for  the  children  so  trained  in  such  an  atmosphere — ^and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  imprisoned  within  the  precincts  of  a  work- 
house, in  many  instances  since  infancy — ^to  be  turned  out  into 
the  world  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  in  competition  with  children 
trained  up  in  the  family  as  God  and  Nature  intended  they  should 
be,  our  children  were  fearfully  handicapped  in  the  race,  and  the 
results  too  often  pitiable  indeed.     Both  boys  and  girls  were  very 
often  returned  upon  the  Gruardians'  hands  as  helpless,  shifUess, 
and  stupid,  and  too  often  notably  deficient  both  in  mental  and 
moral  stamina.     Hothouse  plants  have  a  very  poor  chance  when 
planted  out  amongst  their  more  hardy  brethren  in  the  garden 
that  have  withstood  the  bracing,  healthful  influences  of  the  open 
air.'» 

*  Report  of  Conference  kc.  p.  4.  Mr.  Humble  added  that  since  then  12i» 
children  have  been  boarded  out  by  the  Leeds  Union,  among  whom  not  one  case  of 
ophthalmid  has  occurred,  and  only  two  deaths  in  eiz  years. 
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The  Guardians  of  Paddington  Workhouse,  after  trying  the 
same  experiment,  stated,  last  June,  in  a  letter  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  their  conviction  *  that  a  large  school  is  not 
the  best  place  wherein  to  bring  up  pauper  children.  Children 
cannot  receive  in  such  a  school  the  personal  supervision  so 
essential  to  the  uprooting  of  bad  qualities  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  qualities ;  a  personal  supervision,  moreover,  all  the 
more  necessary  when  the  antecedents  of  many  of  the  parents  are 
taken  into  account.'  The  moral  effect  upon  these  large  schools 
exercised  by  casuals  taken  into  the  workhouse  by  their  parents, 
often  from  haunts  of  vice,  is  also  to  be  considered.  ^  It  is  too 
much  to  be  feared  that  not  permanents,  but  casuals,  exercise  the 
strongest  influence  upon  their  companions.  Nor  is  this  wonderful. 
They  can  describe  all  sorts  of — to  them — delightfial  experiences 
in  the  outside  world,  while  those  who  have  been  cooped  up  for 
years  within  the  schoolhouse  have  nothing  attractive  to  relate.'  * 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  cost  in  these  palace-schools. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  to  Paddington,  in  Ashford  District 
School,  to  which  its  children  were  sent,  is  stated  to  have  been 
from  36Z.  to  38Z.  a  year  for  each  child,  besides  other  expenses. 
Lord  Granbrook,  in  the  speech  already  quoted  from,  says :  <  I  see 
that,  in  one  instance,  there  are  children  who  are  trained  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  barrack  system,  who  cost  as  much  as  86Z. 
Of  course  that  is  an  excessive  and  absurd  amount,  but  taking  the 
ordinary  run,  they  certainly  do  rise  to  an  amount  of  from  2oL  to 
35Z.  at  the  least,  whereas  the  boarded-out  children  in  foster- 
homes  do  not  cost  more,  at  the  outside,  than,  I  think,  \ZU  a  year. 
In  that  case  the  cost,  in  many  instances,  taking  it  as  132.  a  year, 
against  from  25L  to  35Z.,  leaves  an  enormous  difference,  and  one 
which  would  be  felt  very  materially  throughout  the  country.' 

It  may  naturally  be  said,  that  while  objections  against  very 
large  District  Union  schools  are  urged  in  this  paper,  the  Sisters' 
Home,  containing  three  hundred  orphans,  is  highly  commended. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  great  number  of  Sisters  in  proportion  to 
the  orphans,  and  in  the  latter  being  broken  up  into  families,  so 
that  there  is  none  of  the  '  large  Institution '  spirit  about  it. 
There  are  now  seventy  Sisters  belonging  to  this  Home,  and  though 
employed  in  various  works  all  over  London,  they  are  almost  every- 
where accompanied  and  aided  by  their  children,  who  are  thus 
constantly  in  contact  with  fresh,  every-day  life.  They  have  also 
a  yearly  holiday  at  the  seaside.     District  Union  schools  too  often 

'  Preface  to  Report  of  Conference  5cc.  p.  vi. 
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possess  the  drawbacks  of  conventual  training  without   its  advan- 
tages.    If  thirty  or  forty  Sisters  were  turned   into  every  laige 
girls'  Union  school,  so  that  every  six  or  ten  girls  should   have  t 
*  mother '  of  their  own  to  turn  to,  both  in  childhood  and  in  after 
life,  the  results  of  these  schools  would  be  very  different  from  what 
they  are,  though  even  then  the  loss  would  be  great  of  the  eontaet 
with  the  work-a-day  world  which  is  part  of  the   tiainingf  at  tlf 
Kilbium  Home.    The  Superior  told  me  that  she  could   not  sir 
how  much  she  valued  the  opportunities  given  for  this  training  br 
their  workmen's  restaurants  in  various  parts  of  Liondon.     'Tke 
children  are  not  meant  to  be  Sisters,'  she  said,  ^  and  if  girls  are 
kept  cooped  up  in  a  conventual  school  they  are  sure  to  thinl 
the  first  man  they  meet  a  hero.    It  is  far  better  for  a  child,'  ste 
added,  ^  that  while  still  under  our  care  she  should  attend  on  the 
men  in  our  restaurants,  and  even  learn  to  be  told  she  is  a  prettr 
girl,  without  thinking  it  anything  wonderful.     As  it  is,  they  rem 
and  tell  us  with  amusement  of  any  such  compliment.' 

It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  stay  for  some  time  at 
the  Kilbum  Orphanage,  as  the  writer  has  done  since  the  visit 
described  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  to  understand  how 
entirely  it  is  a  HoTne  to  the  orphans,  and  how  the  ^  Institntion ' 
spirit  has  no  place  there.  Besides  this,  many  of  the  orphans  have 
been,  often  long  after  their  admission,  *  adopted,'  as  it  is  called, 
by  ladies,  who  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  \2L  a  year,  and 
take  a  motherly  interest  in  them,  visiting  them  and  writing  to 
them.  Great  is  the  delight  of  each  girl  so  adopted  in  ^  ray  lady.' 
One  of  them  announced  with  pride,  ^  My  lady  is  a  gentleman.'  *  I 
was  attracted,'  said  a  lady  visiting  the  Orphanage,  <  by  seeing  a 
father  leading  his  little  girl  through  the  long  wards,  clasping  her 
chubby  hand,  and  gazing  down  at  her  with  such  pleasure  and 
pride,  one  could  but  stand  and  look.  <'  Doesn*t  he  seem  fond  of 
the  little  thing  ?  "  my  companion  whispered.'  Yet  it  really  was 
one  of  the  little  orphans  leading  ^  her  gentleman  and  lady  through 
the  wards,'  but  it  was  plain  that  the  interest  that  kind  man  took 
in  the  child  was  no  mere  matter  of  paying  12^.  a  year  towards  its 
support;  he  gave,  with  the  cheque,  real  love  and  undisguised 
interest  in  the  girl's  welfare. 

There  are  others,  working  men,  who  daily  say,  unconsciously, 
in  action,  to  other  orphan  girls,  *  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but 
such  as  I  have  give  I  thee.  I  give  thee  fatherly  love,  free  country 
life,  a  cottage-home  to  which  thou  mayest  turn  in  later  years.'  I 
have  seen  this  with  mj  own  eyes  in  a  country  parish  in  the  Soi^th 
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of  England,  where,  early  in  1884,  seven  little  orphans  were  sent 
l>y  the  Guardians  of  a  London  Union  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  foster-mothers,  approved  by  the  Boarding-out  Committee  formed 
in  the  parish. 

The  result  of  a  visit  paid  without  previous  notice  to  these 
homes,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Union  Guardians,  was  a  resolution 
of  the  London  Board  to  send  more  children  to  this  parish  when- 
ever they  could  be  taken,  and  a  bright  happy  little  set  of  sixteen 
are  now  boarded-out  there. 

The  drawback  to  this  system  is  undoubtedly  the  low  tone 
of  morality  which  unhappily  exists  in  English  villages ;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  gain   to  children's  bodily  health 
from  boarding-out.     The  appalling  death-rate  in  an  Irish  work- 
house has  been  cited,  ^  where  experience  showed  that  every  child 
admitted  under  two  years  old  would  probably  be  dead  within  ten 
months.  Boarding-out  has  for  many  years  past  remedied  this  fearful 
state  of  things  in  Ireland.'  ^   At  a  conference  in  1883,  Mr.  Humble 
said :  *  In  Leeds  ...  we  board-out  children  at  a  few  months  old ; 
the  sooner  you  get  them  out  of  the  workhouse  the  better;  children 
left  in  the  workhouse,  nursed  by  old  paupers,  become  rickety 
and  stunted.'^     Mr.  d'Esterre  Parker,  who  obtained  the  adoption 
of  boarding-out  at  Cork  in  1862,  with  marvellous  success  in  saving 
infant  life,  writes :  *  The  Cork  Board  of  Guardians  have  been  most 
successful  in  the  management  of  their  children.    At  present  we 
have  250  of  them  boarded-out,  and  only  regret  that  the  present 
law  does  not  enable  us  to  board-out  wery  child  who  is  obliged  to 
be  permanently  in  the  workhouse.'^    He  also  tells  us  *  that  during 
nearly  twenty-three  years,  having  as  many  as  900  children  passing 
under  boarding-out,  there  were  only  thirty-six  deaths  amongst 
the  whole  number,'^  instead  of  the  enormous  mortality  which  had 
previously  prevailed. 

The  very  high  tone  and  habits  as  to  purity  in  Irish  cottage- 
homes  prevents  in  Ireland  the  existence  of  the  great  objection  to 
the  boarding-out  system  in  England.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that,  even  if  the  monster  school  of  500  be  better  for 
orphans  as  ch^jdrren  than  loving  foster-homes,  when  they  cease  to 
be  children  and  have  started  in  life,  they  will  have  no  home  to 
look  to  in  case  of  need  but  the  Union,  no  ties  formed  with  a 
cottage-home,  with  parents  whose  hearts  are  open  to  receive  them 
in  troubles  or  in  sickness.    If  out  of  health  or  out  of  place,  poor 

*  Preface  to  Report  of  Conference  &c.  p.  xvi.  *  Ibid,  p.  xvli. 

•  Report  of  Conference  &c.  p.  3.  *  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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little  workhouse  girls  must  go  back  there,  and  now  no  longer  to 
the  fold  of  lambs,  but  to  the  grown-up  quarters,  and  to  pollating 
intercourse  with  pauper  women. 

Small  cottage  orphanages,  containing,  under  the  care  of  a 
good  motherly  woman,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  girls,  might  be 
made  real  homes  for  workhouse  orphans.  Such  a  home  ought  to 
be  within  reach  of  every  country  workhouse,  and  ought  to  he 
under  the  constant  and  loving  care  of  the  patroness  who  has  esta- 
blished it  and  is  responsible  for  it — the  parson's  or  squire's  wife 
or  daughter — and  as  near  to  her  as  possible.  There  seems  at 
present  a  difficulty  in  the  law  as  to  payment  from  Unions  to  these 
cottage-homes.  One  I  know  of,  as  perfect  as  anything  of  the 
kind  can  be,  established  by  the  wife  of  a  well-known  peer.  It  is 
under  her  watchful  and  fostering  care,  but  she  applied  in  vain  to 
fifty  or  sixty  Unions  before  she  could  obtain  a  few  orphan  girls  as 
inmates. 

A  very  great  number  of  the  girl-children  of  the  State  have 
found  happy  homes  in  Canada,  but  the  emigration  of  these  chil- 
dren, as  was  said  by  Mr.  S.  Smith,  *is  not  a  work  which  can 
be  done  in  a  merely  official  manner.  We  could  not  bring  the 
children  from  our  workhouses  into  fine,  healthy,  rural  homes  like 
those  of  Canada ;  the  people  would  not  hav^  them ;  workhouse 
children  are  oftentimes  contaminated,  they  have  bad  habits  of 
every  sort.'  It  is  therefore  necessary  *  that  they  shall  have  gone 
through  a  moral  filter,  so  to  speak,  and  have  been  made  lovable 
and  presentable.'  * 

For  this  purpose  small  homes  are  most  valuable;  some  of 
them  might  be  set  apart  for  elder  girls  who  had  been  injured  by 
workhouse  influences,  and  through  which  they  would  be  passed 
to  a  new  and  healthy  life  in  Canada,  where  there  is  no  difficulty 
as  to  planting  them  out  in  prosperous  and  kindly  homes.  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Joyce  has  given  her  experience,  gained  by  many  visits 
during  her  residence  in  Canada,  to  the  foster-parents  of  planted- 
out  children,  and  by  inquiries  from  their  neighbours.  *  Only  one 
testimony  met  me,'  she  says,  *  that  they  were  treated  entirely  as 
their  own  children,  eventually  portioned  as  their  own  children, 
and  that  in  some  cases  the  adoption  extended  to  their  taking  the 
family  name.' 

With  all  these  possible  provisions  for  the  orphan  girls  who  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  State,  is  it  possible  that  we  can  leave  them 
any  longer  to  the  blighting  influences  of  workhouse  life?  England 

*  Report  of  Conference  &c.  p.  20. 
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must  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  she  will  use  and  multiply 
the  means  of  escape  and  of  happy  education  which  have  been 
found,  chiefly  through  the  eflforts  of  individuals  whose  hearts 
have  bled  and  still  bleed  with  compassion  for  those  friendless 
and  innocent  ones.    These  are : 

I.  National   orphanages,  under  the   care  of  Sisters,  with 

healthy  outdoor  interests  and  occupations.* 
II.  Cottage-orphanages  with  room  for  six  or  eight  girls  in 
each,  paid  for  by  the  Union   and  inspected  by  the 
guardians. 
III.  Foster-homes  under  the  boarding-out  system. 

If  the  tone  of  morality  in  English  cottage -homes  even 
approached  to  that  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  perhaps  the  order 
of  the  last  two  might  be  reversed,  or  at  least  they  might  be 
bracketed  together.  There  is  a  fourth  resource  which  might  be 
oftener  employed  than  it  is — ^girls  taken  young  from  workhouses 
by  charitable  mistresses  of  households,  to  be  trained  under  elder 
servants.  This  works  best  in  small  households,  and  where  the 
mistress  is  much  in  contact  with  her  servants. 

Different  minds  will  differ  as  to  the  best  way  of  educating  the 
children  with  whom  the  State  can  deal  as  it  pleases,  but  probably 
no  one  who  has  had  any  large  experience  of  the  effects  of  work- 
house life  upon  them  will  wish  to  leave  them  to  that  system. 
The  boarding-out  order  under  which  hundreds  have  been  set 
free  was  issued  in  November  1870  by  Mr.  Goschen,  then  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  memorial  on  the  subject  having 
been  presented  to  him  in  April  1870,  by  two  thousand  English 
ladies.  May  not  tens  of  thousands  of  Englishwomen  join  issue 
upon  this  question,  praying  the  Government  for  such  an  order  as 
may  preserve  at  least  the  girl-children  who  are  in  their  power 
from  workhouse  education  ?  At  least  every  possible  facility  ought 
to  be  given  for  this  purpose ;  there  ought  to  be  no  room  for  the 
regret  felt  by  some  Boards  at  not  having  the  power  which  they 
would  fain  use  for  the  children's  benefit,  nor  ought  the  managers 
of  small  orphanages  and  of  boarding-out  committees,  whose  very 

*  Almost  any  amount  of  this  work  would  be  undertaken  hj  the  large-hearted 
Superior  of  the  Kilburn  Orphanage,  who  appears  to  set  before  herself  no  lesser 
aim  than  the  deliverance  of  every  orphan  girl  in  England  from  a  workhouse 
education.  Land  has  been  acquired  at  Brondesbury  where  orphanages  would 
soon  be  built  through  private  efforts  if  the  orphans  received  from  Unions  were 
paid  for  as  they  are  in  foster-homes . 
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names  are  known  throughout  England  for  beneficence  and  wiadocL, 
to  find  any  difficulty  in  persuading  guardians  to  entrust  orphai^ 
to  their  keeping. 

Only,  whatever  may  be  done,  let  us  do  samething.  IM 
us  determine  that  the  reproach  shall  before  long  be  lifted  from 
England  of  eight  thousand  orphan  girls  brought  up  in  work- 
houses.  There  is  no  woman,  who,  remembering  her  own  child- 
hood, can  dare  to  say,  *  Am  I  these  children's  keeper  ? '  There 
must  surely  be  a  sufficient  number  of  good  and  wise  women  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  every  workhouse  to  watch  its  <^iildren*s 
wards,  and  to  determine  that,  Grod  helping  them,  no  innocent 
girl-orphan  shall  there  live  out  a  joyless  childhood,  to  be  followed 
too  often  by  a  polluted  womanhood. 

We  hear  much  of  *  rescue  work '  and  *  preventive  work.'  The 
latter  is  often  almost  as  difficult  as  the  former,  when  girls  ba^ 
passed  infancy  and  childhood ;  but  what  preventive  work  is  boUi 
so  easy  and  so  imperatively  demanded  as  the  tender  and  caiefol 
bringing  up  of  innocent  babes  who  have  no  'guardians'  but 
those  appointed  by  their  country  ?  They  are  themselves  faultless, 
and  often  the  ofispring  of  parents  who  have  done  well  by  England* 
They  enter  our  workhouses  by  hundreds  each  year,  and  leave  it 
by  hundreds.  'WTiat  has  their  childhood  been  ?  What  is  mostly 
their  fate  ?  There  is  a  stream  of  pure  child-womanhood  which 
yearly  flows  into  the  only  channel  provided  for  it  by  the  State 
— ^how  does  it  leave  it  ? 

We  rejoice  over  what  has  been  done ;  over  the  babes  boarded- 
out  in,  we  hope,  good  homes ;  over  the  hundreds  in  safe  keeping 
with  the  Sisters ;  but  what  about  the  children  without,  who  beat 
with  their  little  hands  on  their  doors,  crying,  *Take  us  too?' 
Far  more  than  the  space  given  to  this  paper  might  have  been 
filled  with  true  and  heartrending  stories  had  it  not  been  thought 
that  an  appeal  to  common  sense  and  common  justice  might  have 
a  chance  of  permanent  effect  more  than  one  to  feelings  easily 
aroused  and  forgotten.  There  can  be  few  sadder  annals  than 
the  letters  concerning  cases  which  have  to  be  refused  daily  by 
the  Sisters  for  want  of  room.  A  workhouse  chaplain  writes: 
'  There  are  four  girls  here  who  have  returned  from  situations,  and 
are  polluting  the  inmates  of  this  workhouse  by  utter  wickedness. 
You  have  taken  eighteen  orphan  girls  out  of  this  living  death ; 
you  are  snatching  two  more  from  the  borders  of  this  swamp. 
There  are  old  boys  here  who  are  almost  unmanageable — ^first  in 
tramp  ward,  then  in  prison,  with  enfeebled  bodies  and  dwarfed 
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minds — inmates  for  life.  You  are  taking  little  orphan  boys  from 
such  evil  companionship.' 

*  Why  did  they  cry  ? '  So  asked  a  little  mortal  of  six  years 
old,  who  watched  the  procession  of  children  in  the  parish  church 
on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  Orphanage  of  Mercy,  and  remarked 
wonderingly  the  tears  on  many  a  gazer's  face.  Did  not  the  sight 
of  these  happy  ones  recall  the  thoughts  of  other  babes  orphaned 
too,  dragging  out  loveless  lives  in  great  prison-workhouses,  or 
tossed  about,  homeless — wanted  nowhere  ? 

Not  women  alone  must  help  them.  They  can  do  much,  but 
not  all.  We  appeal  to  England's  rulers,  beseeching  of  them 
— amidst  the  Imperial  interests  which  more  than  ever  demand 
attention— not,  for  very  pity,  for  very  chivalry,  to  forget  the  eight 
thousand  orphan  girls  who  are  children  of  the  State,  for  whose 
happiness  and  well-being  England  is  responsible,  and  whose  abso- 
lute helplessness  must  plead  more  powerfully  than  any  words 
with  every  noble  heart. 

For  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bittwly  1 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 
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A   Shannon   Forty-pounder. 

BEFORE  entering  on  the  narrative  of  the  grand  struggle  is 
which  the  hero  of  this  sketch  took  so  prominent  a  part,  I 
will  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  poitioc 
of  the  Shannon  where  the  big  fellow  was  so  good  as  to  introduce 
himself  to  the  writer — an  introduction  very  similar  to  many  per- 
formed amongst  the  warm-blooded  members  of  society  in  which 
the  denouement  is  fraught  with  disaster  to  the  one  and  advan- 
tage to  the  other. 

To  describe  the  river  in  general  would  be  superfluous,  as  I 
imagine  everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  grandeur  of  its  volume 
and  the  beauty  of  its  scenic  surroundings,  if  not  by  visual  con- 
templation, at  least  from  the  perusal  of  book-lore  devoted  to  the 
description  of  the  natural  beauties  of  Ireland.     The  portion  of 
the  Shannon  in  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  fishing  displays  the 
river  in  far  gentler  mood  than  she  exhibits  in  such  places  as 
Castle  Gonnell  and  Killaloe,  where  it  is  shallower  and  swifter,  and 
the  water  rushes  and  boils  amongst  the  stones  and  rocks,  a  veri- 
table aqueous  paradise  to  the  eye  of  the  fisherman ;  and  where  in 
the  distance  it  swirls  around  the  base  of  an  ancient  ivy-clad  ruin, 
embracing  its  mossy  walls  to  bestow  a  hasty  and  boisterous  caress, 
even  the  sportsman  forgets  his  craft  and  longs  for  the  brash  of 
the  artist  to  portray  so  beautiful  a  rough  gem  of  nature.    In 
contemplating  such  a  scene  how  we  envy  the  jointer  his  skill,  so 
that,  when  increasing  years  and  decreasing  vigour  bid  us   lay 
aside  for  ever    the  well-beloved  greenheart  rod,  our  feeUngs 
might  for  the   moment  be  rejuvenated    as  we    gaze   on   that 
familiar  bit  of  broken  frothy  water  and  point  out  to  the  excited 
youngsters,  *  'Twas  under  yon  rock  he  took  the  fly,  and  here's  the 
place  where  old  Pat  gaffed  him ' ! 

*  My '  part  of  the  Shannon,  however,  flows  calm  and  deep,  so 
'deep  that  steamers  daily  plough  its  bosom,  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  carrying  Guinness's  excellent  porter  to  Limerick,  and 
returning  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo  for  Scariff,  Williamstown, 
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and  other  places  of  call  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Derg,  a  mag- 
nificent expanse  of  water,  and  so  rough  in  stormy  weather  that 
even  the  steamers,  good  boats  as  they  are,  have  to  lie  to  in  some 
sheltered  bay.     The  current  being  so  much  slower  than  at  Castle 
Connell  and  Killaloe  (along  which  the  water-borne  traffic  diverges 
into  canals),  the  rod-fishing  is  seldom  worth  much  except  in  the 
spring,  as  at  that  time  there  is  nearly  always  sufficient  water  in 
the  river  to  cause  a  good  stream,  without  which  the  mode  of 
fishing  called  *  dragging '  in  these  i)arts  cannot  be  conducted  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  besides  which  netting  is  also  carried  on 
(legally)  when  the  water  has  sufficiently  subsided  to  allow  of  the  use 
of  nets.    When,  however,  the  river  is  in  good  order  for  the  angler, 
it  is  too  high  for  the  netmen  and  vice  versa^  so  that  the  fishermen 
and  I  are  the  best  of  friends,  interfere  in  no  way  with  each 
other's  profit  or  pastime,  and  Cordially  wish  each  other  success 
when  either  is  on  the  *  war  path.' 

Bod-fishing  commences  on  February  1  and  ends  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  a  date  which  I  am  not  at  all  sure  should  not  be 
September  30,  as  I  have  seen  both  salmon  and  peel  repeatedly 
taken  durfng  October,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  partake  of, 
as  they  are  lean,  discoloured,  and  often  full  of  spawn.  A  case 
has,  as  my  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  recently  been  tried,  in 
which  it  was  held  that  such  fish  are  unfit  for  human  food,  and 
the  consigners  mulcted  in  a  substantial  penalty,  in  a  London 
court  of  justice,  although  it  was  contended  by  the  defendants 
that  an  unclean  salmoUjas  defined  by  the  statute  .only  alluded  to 
a  fish  that  had  spawned.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  enter  upon 
or  discuss  the  legal  technicalities  of  this  case,  but,  speaking  from 
a  common-sense  point  of  view  and  a  practical  one,  namely,  having 
had  more  than  one  of  these  about-to-spawn  salmon  cooked  for  the 
sake  of  the  experiment,  I  must  unhesitatingly  agree  with  the 
decision  of  the  convicting  justice,  and  pronounce  them  totally 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

In  the  upper  Shannon  there  is  only  one  net  allowed,  or  at  all 
events  made  use  of,  to  each  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  of  water.  It 
is  termed  a  snap-net,  and  is  used  as  follows :  There  are  two  boats, 
or  cots  as  they  are  termed  here.  Half  of  the  net,  which  is  about 
80  feet  long  and  12  feet  deep,  is  folded  in  the  stem  of  each  craft, 
which  proceed  side  by  side  until  they  arrive  at  the  place  where 
the  draft  is  to  be  made ;  they  then  diverge,  the  netman  in  each 
paying  out  his  respective  portion  until  the  whole  net  is  standing 
upright  between  them,  and  kept  in  that  position  by  means  of 
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weights  on  the  bottom  rope  and  another  at  the  top,  both  of  vhkt 
the  men  hold  in  their  hands,  and  by  practice  are  able  to  adjust  tk 
net  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bed  of  the  stream.    After  droppii^ 
down  some  twenty  yards  the  cots  are  paddled  in  a  semicinLi 
towards  each  other,  and  when  abont  thirty  feet  apart  four  hcaTj 
stones  attached  by  ropes  to  the  thfrarts  are  flung  into  the  water, 
the  object  being  to  frighten  any  salmon  which  maj  be  gentir 
coming  with  the  net  to  dash  back  into  it  to  avoid  the  stonef ; 
the  net  is  then  hauled  into  the  cots  as  rapidly  as  possible,  witii 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  meeting,  so  that  the  fish  is  secored 
in  the  fold  with  but  a  poor  chance  of  escape.     Years   ago,  an 
immense  number  of  salmon  used  to  be  taken  by  means  of  these 
snap-nets,  as  many  as  ten  or  even  more  being  sometimes  captured 
in  a  single  draft ;  but  owing  to  the  increase  of  fixed  engines, 
called  fishing-cribs,  and  long  drift-nets,  which  are  hanled  to  the 
shore  by  a  windlass,  and  the  totally  inefficient  manner  in  which 
the  weekly  close  time  (Saturday  and  Sunday)  is  enforced,  and 
I  might  add  the  spawning  close  time  as  well,  the  fishing  has 
deteriorated  most  alarmingly,  so  much  so  that  our  two  local  crews 
did  not  in  fact  pay  their  expenses  last  season. 

*  Paddy '  George  (he  was  christened  Patrick,  but  invaiiablj 
called  as  above),  my  fisherman,  a  fine  big  fellow,  with  a  nice 
brown  beard,  and  with  a  countenance  indicative  of  the  honesty 
which  his  good  conduct  confirms,  had  been  my  companion  during 
many  a  bitter  day  last  February,  with  but  sorry  result,  only  one 
salmon  of  25  lbs.  having  rewarded  our  efibrts  and  the  braving 
of  so  many  a  cutting  blast,  added  to  which,  one  especially  cold 
morning,  we  encountered  a  most  mortifying  piece  of  fisherman*« 
luck,  or  rather  bad  luck,  which,  I  fear,  attends  him  somewhat 
more  frequently  than  the  other.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  We 
were  fishing  a  part  of  the  river,  one  side  of  which  belonged  to  a 
neighbouring  landlord  and  the  other  to  uSj  and  as  at  that  period 
a  somewhat  antagonistic  spirit  existed  between  us,  which  I  am 
certain  genial  loquacious  old  Isaac  Walton  would  have  afibmed 
should  never  be  entertained  by  gentle  brothers  of  the  angle,  we 
fished  *  jealous' — I  might  say  very  jealous.  Well,  *the  enemy' 
was  at  work,  and  so  were  we,  on  our  respective  sides ;  but  presently 
they  went  ashore  and  watched  us  firom  the  comfortable  shelter 
of  a  big  rock,  where  the  consxunption  of  tobacco  seemed  more  to 
their  taste  than  the  bitter  blast  on  the  open  water. 

*  Paddy,  I  would  give  anything  almost  to  "  stick  in  "  a  salmon 
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^  Begor,  and  so  would  I,  sir.  I'd  rather  meet  him  now,  if  we 
should  never  kill  another  ^^  the  "  season.' 

A  few  minutes  after,  *  There  he  is,  Paddy ! '  as  the  point  of 
one  of  the  rods  was  violently  lashed  against  the  stem  of  the  cot. 
I  raised  the  greenheart,  and,  sure  enough,  he  was  on.  ^  It's  a 
salmon,  Paddy,*  said  I,  as  the  line  whizzed  o£f  the  reel. 

<  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  am  afraid  he's  a  slat '  (a  spent  salmon, 
called  a  kelt  in  Scotland,  numbers  of  which  are  hooked  at  this 
time  of  the  year).  <  He  don't  seem  to  rush  enough  for  a  salmon.' 
The  fish  certainly  was  playing  rather  tamely  for  a  firesh-nm 
salmon ;  stiU,  I  persevered  in  asserting  my  opinion  that  he  was 
the  genuine  article. 

<  We  are  only  wasting  time,  as  I  am  sure  he's  a  slat,'  said 
Paddy.  ^  Let's  take  the  cot  ashore,  and  have  done  with  the 
divil.' 

So  ashore  we  went,  and,  arrived  there,  I  got  out,  and  was 
playing  the  fish  about  twenty  yards  from  the  boat,  <  the  enemy ' 
all  the  time  furtively  watching  our  manoeuvres.  My  fidu& 
AchcUea  approached  me  without  even  the  gaff  in  his  hand,  so 
sure  was  he  in  the  accuracy  of  his  own  opinion,  as  when  a  spent 
or  spavmed  fish  is  brought  to  the  bank  the  gaff  is  never  used  (or 
should  not  be),  but  his  tail  is  grasped,  and,  after  the  removal  of 
the  hook,  he  is  tenderly  returned  to  his  native  element. 

*  Had  you  not  better  fetch  it  out  of  the  boat  "  in  case  "  ? ' 

*  We  sha'n't  want  it,  your  honour.' 

The  fish  is  now  sailing  towards  us,  and  when  close  to  the 
bank  a  little  more  pressure  brings  him  to  the  surface  almost  at 
our  feet. 

What  do  you  think  we  saw  ?  A  salmon  with  a  great  broad 
back  and  a  small  head,  showing  he  was  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

<  Be  cripes,  it's  a  salmon ! '  and  away  he  tumbled  to  fetch  the 
gaff,  and  away  went  the  fish,  evidently  not  liking  our  appearance. 
After  a  few  more  rushes,  however,  he  came  towards  us  again. 
Paddy  stands,  with  the  weapon  in  his  hands,  watching  like  a  long- 
legged  heron  for  his  prey.  Nearer,  nearer — he  is  near  enough 
now,  and  I  gently  put  on  the  pressure  to  raise  him.  He  comes — 
yes,  there  he  is  again,  and  so  near  the  surfigwe  we  can  see  the 
bait,  an  eel's  tail,  hanging  from  his  mouth.  The  deadly  gaff  is 
stretched  out  to  be  plunged  into  his  pink  flesh,  still  a  yard  too 
distant  for  the  fatal  stroke.  I  press  him  to  yield  just  that  one 
little  yard,  when  gently  out  comes  the  bait — ^we  see  it  do  so — 
and  with  a  gleam  of  his  silvery  side,  just  to  show  that  its  owner 
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weighed  about  thirty  pounds,  just  a  sweep  of  the  great  taiL . 
bulge  in  the  water,  he  is  gone. 

Silently  I  met  Paddy's  gaze,  pitiful  in  the  extreme,  as  f:L 
well  he  knows  that,  had  he  bad  his  implement  the  fii^  time  tic 
fish  showed,  it  must  have  been  ours.  And  then  those  watchers  x 
yon  shore !  Not  a  word  was  said,  but  I  walked  away  and  kf. 
him.  It  was  the  best  course  to  adopt  when  the  heart  was  eick 
and  sore. 

Soon  afterwards  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  allnded  and 
I  became  fast  friends,  and  I  asked  him  if  they  knew  it  was  a 
Falmon  we  lost  that  morning.  ^  Of  course  we  did,'  he  replied, 
^  when  your  man  ran  for  the  gaff;  but  you  spoiled  the  amasement 
we  had  anticipated  in  watching  you  have  a  row  with  Paddy.' 

For  some  time  after  this  luckless  morning  we   experienced 
nothing  but  Fortune's  frowns,  and  my  fisherman  used  to  super- 
stitiously  observe,  as  we  wended  our  way  home  fishless,  that  we 
might  put  it  all  down  to  the  bad  behaviour  of  that '  sorry  baste/ 
ISIarch   10  was,  however,  fated  to  break  the  spell.      It   was  a 
bitterly  cold  morning,  with  a  bone-searching  wind,  so  that  when 
Paddy  turned  up  in  his  oilskin  coat  and  cap  pulled  over  hia  ears, 
as  if  he  were  in  quest  of  the  North- West  Passage,  I  ventmed  to 
observe  that  the  weather  appeared  somewhat  inclement  for  fish- 
ing.    *  Better  have  a  try,  sir ;  we  might  meet  him  any  hour/ 
So  we  proceeded  to  stow  ourselves  in  the  cot  and  arranged  pre- 
liminaries for  dragging,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated, 
I  will  describe.    The  man  seats  himself  in  the  stem  of  the  cot, 
which  is  a  somewhat  rudely  constructed  fiat-bottomed  deal  boat, 
costing  new  about    dZ.,  and  controls  her   course   and   propels 
her  by  means  of  a  paddle.    The  angler  sits  on   the  bow  seat 
with  two  rods,  the  butts  of  which,  after  paying  out  the  lines,  be 
places  one  under  each  thigh,  the  tops  diverging  on  either  side 
of  the  stem,  so  that  the  respective  baits  swing  well  clear  of  each 
other  when  in  the  water ;   about  a  yard  of  line  is  then  drawn  off 
each  reel  so  as  to  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  craft,  and  a  good- 
sized  stone  placed  on  the  slack,  the    object  of  which  is,  that 
when  either  of  the   baits  is  seized  by  a   fish  there  is    a  con- 
siderable check  given  to  his  progress,  which  is  sufficient  to  bury 
the  hook  over  the  barb.     One  of  the  favourite  baits,  and  a  most 
killing  one  too,  for  a  spring  salmon,  is  the  tail  of  an  eel,  which 
is  put  on  the  hook,  with  a  slight  crook  at  the  extremity,  so  that 
it  spins  pretty  fast  as  it  goes  through  the  water,  swivels,  of  course, 
being  used  to  prevent  the  line  kinking.     The  other  baits  are  a 
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kellock,  which  appears  to  me  identical  with  the  English  stone- 
loach  ;  or  a  gravelin,  which  is,  the  fishermen  assert,  the  young 
salmon;  it    is   a   beautiful   little    silvery  fish  with  bright  red 
spots.     Later  in  the  year,  boiled  shrimps  and  worms  are  used 
when  a  salmon  won't  *  look  at '  the  above-mentioned  lures.    The 
lines  being  let  out  about  twenty  yards,  the  cot  is  made  to  cross 
and    recross   the   stream  on  what  are  termed  ^heights,'  places 
where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  somewhat  elevated,  and  the  stream 
sharper.     It  is  on  these  heights  that  the  ascending  salmon  rest 
when  coming  from  the  sea,  and  it  is  here  that  he  will  regard 
the    passing  bait  with  contemplative  interest,  if,  indeed,  the 
somewhat  more  human   feeling  of  a  desire  to  appropriate  the 
coveted  morsel  does  not  rouse  him  to  violent  and   immediate 
action. 

*  Where  shall  we  try  first,  Paddy  ?  '• 

'  I  think  Gortein  should  be  a  good  place  to  meet  him,  sir ;  and 
if  he*8  on  it  he'll  pull  there,  surely.' 

Arrived  there,  I  let  out  the  lines,  eel's  tail  on  one  and  kellock 
on  the  other,  settled  the  rods  under  my  legs,  placing  either  of 
them  as  they  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  in  a  forked  stick 
placed  in  the  hole  of  the  rowlock,  so  that  they  cannot  be  shifted 
by  the  pull  of  a  fish ;  the  stones  are  put  on  the  slack  line,  and 
taking  up  a  scull  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  paddle,  we  are  all 
ready.  Crossing  the  river  once,  the  cot  is  turned,  and  bad 
proceeded  a  few  yards,  when  slash  went  one  of  the  rods  against 
the  stem.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  violence  with  which 
that  rod  was  lashed  against  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  next 
instant  the  heavy  stone  was  sent  leaping  (so  was  my  heart),  the 
winch  screamed  its  delightful  music,  and  at  such  a  rate  was  the 
line  being  torn  out  that  when  I  seized  the  rod  it  cut  my  finger 
nearly  to  the  bone  as  it  passed  over  it. 

*  That's  Aim,'  said  Paddy. 

*  Na  slat  this  time,  eh  ? ' 

^  Begorra,  no,  but  a  walloping  big  salmon.  And  how  the 
baste  does  pull ! '  as  the  18-foot  rod  bent  like  a  rush. 

Away  he  went  down  stream  and  we  in  pursuit  as  fast  as 
Paddy  could  paddle  the  cot,  and  so  raced  along  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  till  we  neared  the  old  grey  bridge. 

*  He'll  go  through  one  of  the  arches,'  said  the  fisherman. 

*  I  hope  to  goodness  he  won't ;  but  keep  as  close  to  him  as 
you  can,  that  we  may  see  which  arch.' 

The  fish,  however,  seemed  to  alter  his  mind  when  quite  close 
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to  the  structure,  and  tore  off  aoross  the  river  to  the  oppoeit^' 
shore  and  up  against  the  stream. 

<He11  foul  us  in  those  stakes,'  said  I,  as  the  fish  appeared  :: 
he  going  slap  into  them. 

<  Hold  him  all  you  can,  sir,  or  we  shall  lose  him  surely.' 

All  very  well  to  say  ^  hold '  a  mad  salmon,  and  I  knew  I  dare 
not  put  another  ounce  of  pressure  on  him.    How  he  missed  those 
old  piles  I  don't  know ;  but  at  any  rate  fortune  favoured  us,  and 
this  danger  was  safely  passed.    Now  he  rushes  across  the  river 
once  more  to  the  very  spot  where  his  curiosity  or  rapacity  had 
got  him  into  his  present  difficulty.    Once  more  he  steered  almo^t 
exactly  the  same  course,  occasionally  sulking  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  as  I  could  feel  by  the  jerks,  savagely  shaking  his  head  to  rid 
himself  of  the  hook.  These  tactics  caused, me  the  utmost  anxiety, 
as  I  did  not  fear  the  tackle  breaking,  but  that  he  would  wear  the 
hold  away.    We  had  now  had  him  on  about  an  hour,  and  his 
strength  seemed  unabated.     Not  so  poor  Paddy,  whose  &oe  was 
streaming,  as  the  high  wind  made  manceuvring  the  cot  to  keep 
pace  with  the  vagaries  of  this  stubborn  fish  extremely  laborious. 
My  arms  also  ached  severely. 

<  We  shall  never  kill  him ;  he's  been  on  an  hour,  and  the  di vil^ 
bad  luck  to  him  I — is  as  strong  as  ever.' 

<  We  are  all  right,  Paddy,  if  the  hold  does  not  give ;  that's  all 
I  fear.' 

Hiss  went  the  line  through  the  water  as  our  friend  conunenced 
another  race  do¥m  towards  the  bridge,  and  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  go  through  it  this  time  he  would,  and  why  he  did  not  I 
cannot  imagine,  as  he  was  close  to  the  stonework  of  the  buttresses, 
and  the  stream  was  rushing  past  them  like  a  millrace,  but  to  my 
great  satisfaction  he  shot  across  once  more,  and  away  from  this 
danger.  Between  the  bridge  and  the  place  where  he  was  hooked, 
he  continued  the  fight  for  two  hours,  keeping  very  deep,  and  never 
showing  himself  once.  When  I  began  to  find  I  could  control 
him  a  little  better,  I  told  my  man  to  paddle  up  stream,  and  the 
fish  came  slowly  towing  behind.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  some 
two  hundred  ysurds,  with  an  occasional  rush  to  vary  the  entertain* 
ment ;  and  having  got  into  some  slack  water — 

<  Take  the  gaff,  Paddy,  and  111  try  what  I  can  do  to  show  him 
to  you.' 

Slowly  I  wind  the  line  foot  by  foot  until  we  can  see  the 
top  of  the  gut  swivel  trace,  and  then  a  huge  broad  back  appears 
slowly  sailing  along.    To  my  great  alarm  my  man  looked  dread- 
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fully  flurried  from  excitement  and  his  previous  exertions.  The 
fish  is  quite  close  enough  now,  and  the  stroke  is  made.  '  Missed 
him,  be  jabers ! ' 

*Ye8,  and  you  will  gafl*  the  swivel  line  if  you  are  not 
steadier/  said  I,  as  the  salmon  made  another  short  rush ;  but  his 
strength  has  nearly  left  this  gallant  fish,  and  again  he  shows 
himself — thud!  and  this  time  in  he  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
quivering  gaff.  A  couple  of  knocks  on  the  head,  and  there  he  lies, 
the  handsomest  salmon  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on,  and  so  says  the 
fisherman,  who  has  seen  thousands  of  them  captured.  Just  a 
taste  of  the  *  crater '  to  drink  his  health,  and  we  light  our  pipes 
and  feast  our  gaze  on  his  magnificent  proportions,  and  then  take 
him  home  and  weigh  him — forty-three  pounds,  and  a  model  of 
symmetrical  beauty. 

Charlton  Adams. 
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SINCE  the  Eedistribution  of  Property  vras  made  by  the  mob  on 
pantomime  first  principles,  since  watches  were  thrown  at 
carriage  windows,  and  bronzes  employed  to  break  china,  and  boots 
cast  at  bottles,  and  bottles  hurled  at  jewellers,  the  general  inter- 
est in  the  Social  Question  has  by  no  means  diminished.    The 
remedy  of  emigration  has  been  proposed,  and  it  should  be  plain  to 
anyone  not  biassed  by  class-hatred  that  emigration  has  siwajs 
been  the  one  natural  and  manly  cure  for  overcrowding.    But  it 
is  no  less  plain  that  to  land  paupers,  unequipped  and  untangit, 
on  colonial  shores  is  not  emigration,  but  marooning.    The  colonists 
cannot  be  expected  to  feed  and  teach  our  paupers ;  the  artisans 
of  colonial   towns  cannot  be  expected   to  welcome  competitive 
cheap  labour.     There  is  a  tendency  to  institute  an  *  inquiry/  aad 
no  doubt  an  inquiry  is  an  almost  inevitable  prelude  to  any 
organised  and  hopefid  system  of  emigration.    But,  alas!  iaqviiies 
in  politics  rarely  lead  to  more  practical  conclusions  than  they  do 
in  metaphysics. 


« 


/ 


One  form  or  method  of  emigration  may  appear  romantic,  and 
yet,  in  the  past  history,  whether  of  England  or  of  other  countries, 
it  was  the  only  method  recognised.  Colonies  were  sent  out  ready 
made.  The  proper  persons — the  indispensable  workmen  «riti 
their  tools,  and  with  a  Captain  of  Industry  (an  OikUtis^  as  the 
Greeks  said),  went  out  in  a  body,  founded  a  city,  and  generdlj 
prospered.  It  was  thus  that  Raleigh  tried  to  found  our  earliest 
colony  in  Virginia.  He  failed  because  of  the  difficultiea  of  tie 
case.  The  distances  were  then,  obviously,  far  greater  than  they 
are  now  in  times  of  steam ;  the  natives  were  strong  and  ho^^^ 
Spain  was  a  jealous  opponent.  But,  while  fialeigh  failed,  while 
the  Darien  expedition  failed,  other  attempts  succeeded.  They  were 
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led  and  *  captained '  by  men  of  property,  energy  and  education. 
Sic  fortis  Virginia  crevit,  so  all  old  colonies  grew,  from  Selinus 
to  Massachusetts.  Eecent  colonies  have  grown  up  haphazard  out 
of  convict  settlements,  or  gold-mining  camps,  or  isolated  adven- 
tures of  squatters.  Why  should  we  not  obtain  territory  from  cer- 
tain of  the  colonial  states,  and  found  new  ^  plantations '  in  the  old 
organised  way  ? 


*** 


The  things  needful  are,  first,  capable  men  willing  to  go — 
masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  the  rest.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  best  men  will  not  go ;  that  remains  to  be  seen.  From 
agricultural  districts  some  may  be  found  who  do  not  care  to  wait 
for  the  rural  millennium.  Next  their  equipment  is  needed,  then 
medical  emigrants,  then  a  few  men  of  energy,  property,  and 
position.  On  the  other  side  of  the  seas  a  practicable  site,  hard  by 
a  river,  and  with  a  good  title,  would  need  to  be  procured  from  one 
or  other  of  the  colonies.  Such  is  an  idealist's  sketch  of  feasible 
emigration,  of  a  method  by  which  England  might  be  strengthened 
and  the  condition  of  Englishmen  improved,  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  ^  these  things  lie  on  the  knees  of  the  gods ; '  and  I  do  not 
blink  the  difficulties  of  a  scheme  which  needs  money  and  self- 
sacrifice,  which  has  no  motive  in  class-hatreds,  but  rather  depends 
for  success  on  mutual  assistance  and  confidence  between  persons 
of  various  social  classes. 


BALLABS-OF-'^SS^-^SQU-'PSERN  CROSS. 

Fair  islands  of  the  silver  fleece. 

Hoards  of  unsunned  uncounted  gold, 
Whose  havens  are  the  haunts  of  Peace, 

Whose  boys  are  in  our  quarrel  bold. 
Our  bolt  is  shot,  our  tale  is  told. 

Our  ship  of  State  in  storms  may  toss^ 
But  ye  are  young  if  we  be  old, 

Ye  Islands  of  the  Southern  Cross  I 

Ay,  we  must  dwindle  and  decrease. 
Such  fates  the  ruthless  years  unfold. 

And  yet  we  shall  not  wholly  cease. 
We  shall  not  perish  unconsoled  ; 

IT  U2 
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Nay,  still  shall  Freedom  keep  her  hold 

Within  the  Sea's  inviolate  fosse, 
And  boast  her  sons  of  English  mould, 

In  Islands  of  the  Southern  Cross ! 

All  empires  tumble — Rome  and  Greece — - 

Their  swords  are  rust,  their  altars  cold  I 
For  us,  the  Children  of  the  Seas 

Who  ruled  where'er  the  waves  have  rolled^ 
For  us,  in  Fortune's  books  enscrolled 

I  read  no  runes  of  hopeless  loss ; 
Not — while  yt  last — our  knell  is  tolled. 

Ye  Islands  of  the  Southern  Cross ! 

Envoy. 

Britannia,  when  thy  hearth's  acold. 

When  o'er  thy  grave  has  grown  the  moss. 

Still  Rxde  Australia  shall  be  trolled 
In  Islands  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

«     « 

* 

The  Oxford  Society  for  Psychical  Research  is  «aid  to  have 
dissolved  itself,  either  because  its  members  have  now  solved  aU 
psychical  problems,  or  because  they  despair  of  solving*  them. 
The  parent  Society,  however,  continues  to  flourish,  and  its  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  a  very  odd  set  of  *  phenomena,'  An  impions 
imdergiuduate  once  asserted,  in  an  Essay  for  Professor  T.  H. 
Green,  that  *  nobody  was  ever  converted  except  prirefighters  and 
captains  in  the  Army.'  This  sweeping  statement  was  inaccnratey 
and  I  would  fain  invite  the  Society  to  examine  the  psychical 
condition  of  converts.  We  all  know,  though  not  perhaps  from 
original  sources,  that  the  early  Christian  catechumens  suffered 
terribly  from  visions.  The  instance  of  St.  Anthony  is  familiar. 
Most  persons  have  seen  pictures  in  which  St.  Anthony  is  being 
*  tempted '  by  various  fiends,  some  masquerading  as  three-headed 
lions,  others  as  alb'gators  with  two  tails,  and  one,  the  most  fatal, 
as  a  pretty  young  lady.  St.  Anthony's  virtue  was  too  strong  for 
the  two-tailed  alligator ;  indeed,  I  cannot  see  how  that  animal, 
with  his  companions,  could  be  other  than  a  little  unenticing. 
Was  St.  Anthony  tempted  to  return  to  the  world,  in  the  character 
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of  a  moral  showman,  with  a  menagerie  of  interesting  zoological 
novelties  ? 

However  this  may  be  settled,  the  temptations  of  the  early 
Christians  by  visionary  fiends  are  usually  explained  as  *  purely 
subjective.'    *It  is  an  axiom  of  Science/  as  Mr.  lilallock  says, 
*  that  all   apparitions  are  hallucinations.'      In   empty  deserts, 
taking  solitary  walks  on  empty  stomachs,  with  their  heads  (on 
the  other  hand)  full  of  stories  about  *  the  Besident  Ginn,'  of  the 
neighbouring  rock  tomb,  or  ruined  city,  the  early  hermits  were 
likely  to  see  visions  about.    They  really  did  live  in  isolation,  not 
like  that  solitary  in  one  of  the  Indian  PuranaSy  who  dwelt  *  in  a 
forest  where  there  were  millions  of  hermits,'  a  very  Irish  kind  of 
lonely  forest.     Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  Christian  temptations 
were  hallucinations,  and  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  Aztec  tale 
of  an  ascetic  who  was  tempted  by  the  goddess  of  Love,  the  Aztec 
Aphrodite,  and  was  changed,  for  his  sin,  into  a  scorpion.   But  the 
question  becomes  a  little  more  complicated  when  Bishop  Callaway 
assures  us  that  his  Zulu  converts  were  troubled  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  St.  Anthony.    Now,  the  Zulus  are  a  hard-headed 
sceptical  people,  who  give  up  no  old  deities,  scarcely,  when  they 
turn  to  ours.    They  are  like  the  old  Norsemen  who,  becoming 
incredulous  about  Odin,  believed  in  their  own  arms.*    They  are 
not  given  to  fasting,  like  St.  Anthony ;  they  dine  well  on  m^lies 
and  beef;  they  do  not  fly  into  deserts  and  brood  on  legends  of 
which  they  never  heard.    Yet  the  Zulu  catechumens  were  dis- 
turbed in  their  prayers  by  threatening  apparitions  of  wild  beasts 
and  of  armed  men,  which  tried  to  drive  them  from  their  devo- 
tions.   They  fared,  in  fact,  like  Christian,  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow,  sore  buffeted  by  ApoUyon.     In  that  strange  pas- 
sage, Bunyan,  describing  his  own  psychical  adventures,  describes 
literally  the  struggles  of  the  Zulu  baptised.    Bishop  Callaway 
especially  notices  the  resemblance  between  the  complaints  of  his 
flock  and  what  we  read  in  ^  Lives  of  the  Saints.'    It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  there  is  some  peculiar  psychical  condition 
which  produces  the  same  effects  in  people  so  widely  severed  as 
St.  Anthony  and  the  people  of  Cetewayo. 

All  this  appears  purely  subjective;  but  what  are  we  to  say 
when  the  temptations,  or  rather  disturbances,  that  vex  the 
convert  make  themselves  manifest  to  other  observers  ?  Here  is 
the  real  puzzle  for  our  psychical  n[iastera.    There  is  a  very  good 
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example  of  what  I  mean  in  a  book  by  an  old  SpaDish  voyager, 
*The  Travels  of  Cieza  de  Leon'  (Hakluyt  Society,  1864).  Gm 
was  bom  in  1519,  and  went  to  South  America  in  1533.  Aftex 
many  adventures  he  wrote  his  most  interesting  book  on  all  that 
he  had  seen,  about  1553.  The  convert  of  whom  he  tells  the  ' 
tale  was  one  Tamaraqunga,  of  the  province  of  Popajan,  who  wis 
anxious  to  go  to  the  nearest  town  and  be  baptised.  *  Bat  the 
devil  frightened  this  Tamaraqunga  in  such  sort  that  he  was 
unable  to  do  anything.  He  saw  the  devil  visibly/  like  the  Znlus, 
and  Luther,  and  St.  Anthony,  but  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it 
Everything  in  his  neighbourhood  was  disturbed  in  a  manner 
exactly  resembling  the  famous  disturbance  in  the  honfie  of  the 
Wesleys,  and  other  cases  of  *  spirit-rapping.'  The  Chiistiaos 
who  came  to  support  the  interesting  convert  ^  saw  stones  falling 
through  the  air,  and  heard  whistling.'  Sometimes  when  the 
chief  was  sitting  with  a  glass  of  liquor  before  him  '  the  Chiistiiaxts 
saw  the  glass  raised  in  the  air  and  put  down  empty '  (not  bj  the 
chief,  of  course),  ^  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  wine  was  again 
poured  into  the  cup  from  the  air.'  Now,  if  only  the  chief  had 
seen  all  this,  a  ready  explanation  would  have  been  at  hand.  Hie 
chief  had  too  often  raised  the  cup  from  the  table  and  pot  it  down 
empty.  But  when  the  chief  himself  was  actually  ^levitated,' 
lifted  into  the  air  *  before  their  werry  eyes,*  then  the  Christians 
fell  back  on  the  convenient  hypothesis  that  the  devil  was  in  it 
The  whole  story  of  what  happened  to  this  Indian  *for  the  good 
of  his  soul '  is  well  worth  reading ;  it  is  curious  and  full  of 
humour.  Stones  kept  flying  about,  a  hat  flew  to  a  distance,  th^re 
was  a  regular  Poltergeist  in  the  Church,  and  the  trouble  ended  as 
soon  as  Tamaraqunga  was  baptised.  Of  course  Cieza  de  Leon 
was  a  most  credulous  person  where  devils  were  concerned ;  but 
the  interesting  point  is  that  his  devils  behaved  so  much  like 
those  which  vexed  St.  Anthony  and  the  Zulus  and  the  Wealeys. 
The  advantages  of  historical  psychical  research  over  the  research 
for  mesmeric  housemaids  and  young  female  thought-readers  are 
obvious.     History  is  more  amusing  and  scholarly. 


*  Where  a  man  has  received  pleasure  there  should  he  show 

gratitude,'  says  Tecmessa  in  the   *Ajax,'    I  have  received  so 

much  enjoyment  from  a  little  shilling  story,  *  Kalee's  Shrine,'  * 

that  a  small  but  friendly  puflf  thereof  seems  the  proper  expression 

»  Arrowsmith,  Bristol ;  Simpkin  Sc  Marshall,  London. 
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of  a  grateful  nature.  ^  Kalee's  Shrine '  (I  wish  they  had  called 
it  Kali's,  though  the  wish  may  be  pedantic)  is  the  joint  work  of 
Mr,  Grant  Allen  and  Miss  May  Cotes.  The  original  idea  belonged 
to  Miss  Cotes,  and  it  was  of  a  terrible  and  tragic  nature.  How- 
ever, the  gentle  reader  may  study  and  fear  not.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
has  not  let  the  heathen  goddess.  Kali,  have  the  best  of  it.  The 
great  charm  and  delight  of  the  tale  is  the  adventure  in  the  mud- 
flats by  the  tidal  river  in  Suffolk.  I  do  not  remember,  out  of 
Dumas,  having  read  a  couple  of  more  exciting  chapters. 

*** 

*  When  shall  we  have  a  meteorologico-literary  Bureau  ? '  Mr. 
HoweUs  asks,  in  Harper*8  Magazine.  When,  that  is,  shall  we 
have  literary  *  forecasts,*  like  weather  forecasts,  prophesying,  not 
depression,  but  expression,  moving  from  east,  west,  north,  or 
south  ?  When  will  man's  knowledge  of  human  nature  be  minute 
enough  to  enable  him  to  predict  the  advent  of  a  new  novelist  or 
poet?  The  Spectator  has  made  a  good  many  *  shots,'  mostly 
wrong,  in  its  time.  We  certainly  need  a  new  poet  extremely ;  the 
old  are  excellent,  but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  write  for  ever. 
Even  versifiers  are  rare ;  at  least,  happy  and  pleasant  versifiers,  for 
the  gloomy  sort  we  count  by  myriads.  I  print  here,  by  the 
author's  permission,  some  lines  by  a  poet  retired  from  business, 
and  abandoned  to  prose.  The  piece  is  a  ballade  of  a  sort  unknown 
to  the  English  speech,  but  a  favourite  with  Monseigneur  de  la 
Tremouille,  and  other  fighting  men  of  the  Black  Prince's  time. 
The  modem  English  runs  as  trippingly  as  ever  did  the  old  French. 

BALLADE    OF   TRUISMS. 

Gold  or  silver,  every  day, 

Dies  to  gray. 
There  are  knots  in  every  skein. 
Hours  of  work  and  hours  of  play 

Fade  away 
Into  one  immense  Inane. 
Shadow  and  substance,  chaff  and  grain, 

Are  as  vain 
As  the  foam  or  as  the  spray, 
liife  goes  crooning,  faint  and  fain, 

One  refrain : 
*  If  it  could  be  always  May ! ' 
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Though  the  earth  be  green  and  gay. 

Though,  they  say, 
Man  the  cup  of  heaven  may  drain. 
Though  his  little  world  to  sway 

He  display 
Hoard  on  hoard  of  pith  and  brain. 
Autumn  brings  a  mist  and  rain 

That  constrain 
Him  and  his  to  know  decay, 
Where  undimmed  the  lights  that  wane 

Would  remain, 
If  it  could  be  always  May. 

Yea^  alas !  must  turn  to  Nay^ 

Flesh  to  clay. 
Chance  and  Time  are  ever  twain. 
Men  may  scoflf  and  men  may  pray. 

But  they  pay 
Every  pleasure  with  a  pain. 
Life  may  soar,  and  Fortune  deign 

To  explain 
Where  her  prizes  hide  and  stay ; 
But  we  lack  the  lusty  train 

We  should  gain 
If  it  could  be  always  May. 

Envoy. 

Time  the  pedagogue  his  cane 

Might  retain ; 
But  his  charges  all  would  stray, 
Truanting  in  every  lane — 

Jack  with  Jane  !— 
If  it  could  be  always  May. 


I  hope  children  will  appreciate  the  following  legend,  which  I 
found  in  a  place  where  no  one  is  likely  to  meet  it,  in  the  back 
numbers  of  a  periodical  absolutely  unread  during  its  brief,  fitful, 
but  unflinchingly  Tory  existence.  It  seems  like  a  flower  from  a 
Garden  in  which  many  Children  have  taken  pleasure,  and  grown- 
up people  too.    To  *  beckle,'  the  author  says,  is  a  verb  meaning 
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*  to  tap  hurriedly  with  crutches,'  or  a  slick,  like  the  blind  man, 
Pew,  in  *  Treasure  Island.'  This  useful  word,  *  unknown  to  Keats,' 
is  derived  from  biquille,  a  crutch.    Here  foUoweth : 

A  LEGEND. 

She  heckled  up,  she  heckled  down, 
She  heckled  roxmd  and  round  the  town, 
She  heckled  in  the  silent  wood, 
And  where  the  lone  policeman  stood. 

The  children  watched  her  on  her  way 
With  disaffection  and  dismay ; 
The  elder  people  in  a  crowd 
Declared  it  should  not  be  allowed. 

In  vain !  her  weird  activitee 
Grew  and  redoubled,  strange  to  see ; 
The  sound  of  heckling  far  and  wide 
Fulfilled  the  haunted  country-side. 

Whither  (they  cried),  ah !  whither  now 
Beckle  you  on  the  mountain's  brow  ? 
Whither  (they  cried),  and  where  away 
Are  you  a-beckling,  ma'am,  to-day  ? 

And  she  heckled,  and  she  heckled,  and  she  heckled  night 

and  day, 
Till  she  heckled,  heckled,  heckled,  heckled,  heckled  right 

away. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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The  'Donna.* 

TX  the  ^larcli  number  an  announcement  was  made  that  to  meet  the  great  di--- 
prevalent  at  the  present  time  a  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  price  of  f* 
sold  at  the  trucks  for  unemployed  labourers.   11  lis  step  has  liad  a  very  oonsideri 
effect,  and  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  services  the  'J^onna '  and  her  v^ 
pan  ions  have  been  able  to  render  during  the  xiast  month.      The  three  truck- 
present  serving  the  unemi)loye<l  have  had  over  three  thousand  cust-omers  per  wfri 
Of  those  the  busiest  has  been  the  Dark  Green,  which  stands  at  Penningfton  btr-*' 
by  No.  5  Dock,  while  the  customers  of  the  *  Don '  and   •  Donna  '   have  dtwabfe. 
AVliat  a  change  since  last  autumn,  when  the  *  Donna  '  was  able  actnallj  to  tl  ~ 
through  lack  of  customers  !     This  great  increase  together  with  the  rodaoed pri'->^ 
naturally  means  a  greatly  increased  cxx)enditure,  bat  the  Editor  is  much  pleasc^i  t- 
be  able  to  publish  the  following  handsome  list  of  subscriptions  received  during  rr- 
past  month.    Subscriptions  received  after  March  9  will  be  acknowledged  in  il-' 
May  number : 

E.  L.  P.  N.  lOs.  Pocket-money  of  five  bairns  2s.  Cd.  A.  T.  N.  CIsIewortfa)  2jl  «..* 
Mrs.  Fisher  Bs.  J.  H.  Baxendale  6/.  B.  6.  Wattson  &r.  M.  £.  Mavrogordato  » 
A.  P.  6*.  F.  E.  C.  2s.  Gd.  Mr.  Bruce  Clarke  II,  M.  U.  Old  Traffozd  2f.  •W! 
S.  Davis  (Hinckley)  1/.  U,  A.  G.  O.  6^.  L.  B.  5/.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Faber  I/.  U. 
A.  D.  (Bayswator)  1/.  H.  IT.  H.  7s.  CuL  Mrs.  E.Wilson  1/.  Dr.  Radge  lu 
Anonymous  10/.  A.  W.  L.  Hemming  57.  S.  E.  N.  V.  E.  A.  N.  lO*.  P.  K.  KV 
E.  M.G.  10*.  T.T.  10*.  T.W.PybusU.  1«.  Mrs. Smith  Casson  2/.  2*.  E.  Heaths 
A  well-wisher  5s.  T.  0.  Merrick  10*.  Mrs.  Biggc  6*.  Mrs.  Percival  Frost  1«>. 
Rev.  Edgar  Brown  1/.  1*.  IT.  Reeve,  Esq.  21.  Anonymous,  Don  10*.  Donna  l(k 
Anonymous  10*.  Miss  Kingsley  10*.  Anonymous  7*.  M.  £.  8.  10».  SxBK<< 
A.  T.  Malkin,  Esq .  1 1.  An  old  Subscriber  to  Longman's  Mag.  M.  B.  5».  Mrs.  L.  G.  S.  o*> 
J.  J.  (Edinburgh)  10*.  Anonymous  a*.  Mrs.  A.  R.  T.  F.  1*.  E.  Greenwood  5*. 
]^Iiss  Fletcher  5*.  A.  B.  5*.  Mrs.  Hubbard  10*.  Miss  Uaskcr  1/.  Miss  E.  Becklej U 
P.  R.  A.  2*.  6fi.    A.  W.  10*.  '  I 

In  the  last  number  the  Editor  acknowledged  a  10/.  note  from  A.  S.  S.,  whosai'i 
that  he  forwarded  5/.  to  the  *  Donna.'  The  Editor  has  received  the  following  note : 

*  It  appears  I  have  sent  you  a  lOl.  note  instead -ef-ft  6f.-  ~8a  niQcb-4fae4>ettef. 
Make  it  over  as  an  a<lditiomU  subscription  to  the  "  Donna.'*  *S.  A.  A.* 

The  handwTiting  of  S.  A.  A.  corresponds  with  that  of  A.  S'.  S.,  and  therefore 
the  Editor  begs  to  thank  his  unknown  correspondent  for  his  liberal  present. 

With  regard  to  the  little  cripple  in  whose  case  some  of  the  readers  of  iJk? 
Magazine  kindly  interested  themselves,  the  Editor  regrets  that  no  vacancy  was 
available  in  the  Kensington  Home.  His  case,  however,  has  been  pronounce  1 
curable,  and  he  will  soon  be  received  into  the  Hospital  for  Paralysis  in  Bloomsbury 
Square.  Editor. 


NOTICE    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tlie  Editor  requests  that  his  correspondents  wiU  he  good  enough  to 
iffriie  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  article  they  wish  to 
offer,  before  sending  the  MS.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS,  if  the  writer  wishes  it  to  he  returned  in  case  ofnon- 
acceptance,  Tlie  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  acci- 
dental loss. 
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Prfsident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*,  Ireland  ;  Medical  Officer  of  Healtk,  DhUu      I 
•  I  have  formed  A  HIGH  OPINION  OF  ITS  DIETETIC  VALUE.     I  have  ^wertn.    \ 
Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well.     It  forms  a  beverage  pleasant  both  in  flavoar  and  odour.     IT  .*  | 
ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  ARE  WEAK. 

J.   S.   FRY  &  SONS,   Bristol,   London,  and    Sydney. 


'THEBENTLEMAN'S  BRACE.' 

'  TOHPACA '  is  simple  In  oonstrao- 
tioD,  and  it  the  some  of  comfort,  oon- 
ventenoe  and  content,  and  needs  only  to 
be  tried  to  secure  universal  adoption. 

Name  registered  as  a  Trade 
Mark  and  Patented  through- 
out the  world.  To  be  obtained 
from  all  Hosiers,  Outfitters,  Tailors,  dec., 
throughout  the  world.  Your  tailtn-  can 
procure  them  for  you  from  his  regular 
house,  or  from  the  Sole  Agents  (Wholesale  only) ,  Messrs. 
J.  HAMILTON  St  CO.,  7  Philip  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


NEUBALffM 

AN  EMINENT  PHYSIC W 
wriles : — •  I  know  of  bo  rmedj 
so  efficacious  as 


■    I 


NEURALGIC  ?\VV.S. 

Their  value  to  chose  snlgect  \-j 

Neuralgia  and  Nerrooi  ^^• 

ache  cannot  be  orer-ftimatej-' 

Sold  evetyvhert,  9s,  M.  fcr  bar. 

Wholesale  Aceots: 

BARCLAY  &  SONS, 

LONI>ON. 


Friedrichshall 

THE   WELL-KNOWN  APERIENT  MINERAL   WATER. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

By  reason  of  an  trnprot^ed  method  of  caption,  by  7vhich  dilution  is  aimH 
FRIEDRICHSHALL  WAT£R7i'iI/ be  found  nota  to  de  of  CONSlDERABlS 
GREATER  STRENGTH  and  EFFICACY  than  heretofore. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  ASD  MINERAL  H^ATE^  DEALERS. 


Mill 
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